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4 

MOST    of  the   principles    and  reafonings, 
contained  in  this  volume,  were,  publifh- 
ed  in  a  work  in  three  volumes,  called  ^  Trcatife 
of  Human  Nature:  A  work  which  the  Author 
had  projedled  before  he  left  College,  and  which 
he  wrote  and  publiihed  not  long  after.     But  not 
finding    it    fucce'fsful,   he   was   fenfible   of  his 
error  in  going  to  the  prefs  too  early,  and  he  caft 
the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces ;  where 
feme  negligences  in  his  former  reafoning,  and 
more  in  the  expreffion,  are,  he  hopes,  corredl- 
cd    Yet   leveral  writers,  who  have  honoured 
the  Author's   Philofophy   with   anfwers,   have 
taken  care  to  diredt  all  their   batteries   agairift 
that  juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  have  afFe<Sled  to  triumph  in 
any  advantages  which,  they  imagined,  they  had 
obtained  over  it :   A  pra<5lice  very  contrary  to 
all  rules    of  candour   and   fair-dealing,  and  a 
ftrong  inftance  of  thofe  polemical  artifices,  which 
a  bigoted  zeal  thinks  itfclf  authorifed  to  em- 
ploy.    Henceforth  the  Author  defires,  that  the 
following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  as  con- 
taining his  philofophical  fentiments  and  princi^ 
pies, 
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SECTION  L 

Of  the  Different  Species  of  Philofophj. 

MORAL  philoibphy,  or  the  fdence  of  human 
nature,  may  be  treated  after  two  different 
manners ;  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  aiid 
may  contribute  to  the  entertainment,  inilrudion,  and 
reformation  of  mankind.  The  one  confiders  man 
chiefly  as  bom  for  action,  and  as  influenced  in  his. 
meafures  by  tafte  and  fentiment ;  purfuing  one  object, 
and  avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  wjiich 
thefe  objeds  feem  to  poflefs,  and  according  to.  the  light 
in  which  they  prefent  themfelvcs.  As  virtue,  of  all 
objeds,  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  valuable,  tills  fpecies 
of  philofophers  paint  her  in  the  moft  amiable  colours  ; 
borrowing  all  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and 
treating  their  fubjeft  in  an  eafy  and  obvious  manner, 
and  fuc|i  as  is  beft  fitted  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  and 
cngs^e/the  affeftionSf  They  kk&  the  moft  ftriking 
Vol/,  ri*  B  obfcrvations 
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obfervations  and  inftances  from  common  life ;  place 
oppofite  charafters  in  a  proper  contraft  ;  and,  allurinij 
uSl  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and 
happinefs,  direft  our  fteps  in  thefe  paths  by  the  found- 
eft  precepts  and  nioft  illuftrious  examples.  They  make 
us  feel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue ;  they 
excite  and  regulate  our  fentiments ;  and,  fo  they  can 
but  bend  our  hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  arid  true 
honour,  they  think  that  they  have  fully  attained  the 
end  of  all  their  labours. 

The  other  fpecies  of  philofophers  confider  man  in 
the  light  of  a  reafonable,  rather  than  an  aclive  being  ; 
and  endeavour  to  form  his  underftanding,  more  than 
cultivate  his  manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as 
a  fubjeft  of  fbeculation  ;  ami  with  a  narrow  fcrutiny 
examine  it,  in  order  to  find  thofe  principles  which  re- 
gulate our  underftanding,  excite  our  fentiments,  and 
juake  Us  approve  or  blame  any  particular  objeft,  aftion, 
or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  reproach  to  all  litera- 
ture, that  philofophy  fhould  not  yet  have  fixed,  beyond 
controverfy,  the  foundation  of  morals,  reafoning,  and 
criticifm  ;  and  fliould  for  ever  talk  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hoodf  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  deformity,  without 
being  able  to  determine  the  fource.  of  thofe  diftin^ons. 
While  they  attempt  this  arduous  taflc,  they  are  deterred 
by  no  difficulties  ;  but,  proceeding  from  particular 
inftances  to  general  principles,  they  ftill  puih  on 
their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general,  and  reft  not 
fatisfied  till  they  arrive  at  thofe  original  principles,  by 
which,  in  every  fcience^  all  human  curiofity  muft  be 
bounded.  Though  their  fpeculations  feem  abftraft 
and  even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim 
at  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wife ;  and 
think  themfelves  fufficiently  compenfated  for  the  la- 
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bour  of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  difcover  fome 
hidden  truths,  Which  may  contribute  to  the  inftru£tion 
of  pofterity. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  eafy  and  obvious  philofophy 
will  always,  with  the.  generality  of  mankind,  have  the 
preference  above  the  accurate  and  abftrufe ;  and  by 
many  will  be  recommended,  not  only  as  mdre  agree- 
able, but  more  ufeful,  than  the  other*  ft  eijiters  more 
Into  common  life  ;  moulds  the  heart  and  afleftions  ; 
and,  by  touching  thofe  prihciples  which  aftiiate  men, 
reforms  their  conduft,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  that 
model  of  perfeftion  which  it  defcribes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  abftrufe  philofophy,  being  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind  which  cannot  enter  into  bufinefs  and 
action,  vanifhes  when  the  philofopher  leaves  the  fhade, 
and  comes  into  open  day  ;  nor  can  its  principles  eafily 
retain  any  influence  over  our  condu£l  and  behaviour. 
The  fedings  of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  paffions, 
the  vehemence  of  our  affeftions,  diilipate  all  its  con* 
clufions,  and  reduce  the  profound  philofopher  to  a 
mere  plebeian* 

This  alfo  muft  be  confelTed,  that  thie  moft  durable^ 
as  well  as  jufteft  fame,  has  been  acquired  by  the  eafy 
philofophy  ;  and  that  abftradl  reafoners  feem  hitherto 
to  have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from 
the  caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  owh  age,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  fupport  their  renown  with  more  equi- 
table pofterity.  It  is  eafy  for  a  profound  philofopher 
to  commit  a  miftake  in  his  fubtile  reafonings  ;  and  one 
mifUke  is  the  necefTary  parent  of  another,  while  he 
pufhes  oti  his  confequences,  and  is  not  deterred  from 
embracing  any  conclufion,  by  its  unufual  appearance, 
or  its  contradidion  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  philo- 
fopher, who  purpofes  only  to  reprefent  the  common 
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fenfe  of  manldnd  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging 
colours,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no  far- 
ther ;  but,  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  fenfe,  and 
the  natural  fentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the 
right  path,  and  fecures  himfelf  from  any  dangerous  il- 
lufions.  The  famj  of  Cicero  flourifhes  at  prefent ; 
but  that  of  Ariftotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere 
paflfes  the  feas,  and  ftill  maintains  his  reputation  ;  but 
the  glory  of  Malebranche  is  confined  to  his  own  na- 
tion, and  to  his  own  age.  And  Addifon,  perhaps, 
will  be  read  with  pleafure,  when  Locke  fhall  be  entire- 
ly forgotten. 

The  mere  philofopher  is  a  charafter  which  is  com- 
monly but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  fup- 
pofed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or 
pleafure  of  fociety  ;  while  he  lives  remote  from  com- 
munication with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  prin* 
tiples  and  notions  equally  remote  from  their  compre* 
henfion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is 
Hill  more  defpifed  ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  furer 
fign  of  an  illiberal  genius  in  an  age  and  nation  where 
the  fciences  flourifh,  than  to-  be  entirely  de;/litute  of  all 
reliih  for  thofe  noble  entertainments.  The  moft  per- 
ft&  chara&er  is  fuppofed  to  lie  between  thofe  extremes ; 
retaining  an  equal  ability  and  taile  for  books,  compa- 
ny, and  bufinefss  preferving  in  converiation  that  dif- 
cemment  and  delicacy  which  arife  from  polite  letters  ; 
and  in  bufinefs,  that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are 
the  natural  refult  of  a  juft  philofophy.  In  order  to 
diffiife  and  cultivate  fo  accompliihed  a  chara&er,  no- 
thing can  be  more  ufefuL  than  compofitions  of  the  eafy 
ftyle  and  manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  frx>m  life^ 
require  no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  compre- 
lieaded^  and  fend  back  the  ftudent  among  mankind 

full 
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full  of  noble  fentiments  and  wife  precepts^  JtppHcable 
to  every  exigence  of  human  lif^.  By  means  of  fuch 
compofitions,  virtue  becomes  amiable,  fcience  agree- 
able, company  inftruftive,  and  retirement  entertain- 
ing.      ^ 

Man  IS  a  rfeafonable  being;  and,  as  fuch,  receives 
from  fcience  his  proper  food  and  nouri(hment :  But  fo 
narrow  are  the  bounds  of  human  underftanding,  that 
little  fatisfaftion  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular, 
either  from  the  extent  or  fecurity  of  his  acquifitions. 
Man  is  a  fociable,  no  lefs  than  a  reafonable,  being : 
But  neither  can  he  always  enjoy  company  agreeable 
and  amufing,  or  preferve  the  proper  relifli  for  them. 
Man  is  alfo  an  aftive  being  ;  and  from  that  difpofition, 
as  well  as  from  the  various  neceffities  of  human  life, 
muft  fubmit  to  buiinefs  and  occupation  :  But  the  mind 
requires  fome  relaxation,  and  cannot  always  fupport 
its  bent  to  care  and  induftry.  It  feems,  then,  that  na- 
ture has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as  moft  fuit- 
able  to  human  race,  and  fecretly  admoniflied  them  to 
allow  none  of  thefe  biaffes  to  draw  too  much,  fo  as  to 
incapacitate  them  for  other  occupations  and  entertain- 
ments. Indulge  your  paffion  for  fcience,  fays  flie,  but 
let  your  fcience  be  human,  and  fuch  as  may  have  a  di- 
rect reference  to  action  and'  fociety.  Abftrufe  thought 
and  profound  refearches  I  prohibit,  and  will  feverely 
punifh,  by  the  penfiye  melancholy  which  they  intro- 
duce, by  the  endlefs  uncertainty  in  which  they  involve 
you,  and  by  the  cold  reception  your  pretended  difco- 
veries  fhall  meet  with  when  communicated.  Be  a 
philofopher  ;  but,  amidfl  all  your  philofophy,  be  ftill  2^ 
man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  pre-^ 
fcr  the  eafy  philofophy  to  the  abftrad  and  profound, 
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nvithout  throwing  any  Wame  or  conteinpt  on  the  lat- 
ter, it  might  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  with 
this  general  opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy, 
without  opppfition,  his  own  tafte  and  fentiment.  But 
as  the  matter  is  often  carried  farther,  even  to  the  ab- 
Iblute  rejedting  of  all  profound  reafonings,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  Metaphyfics,  we  fliall  now  proceed  to 
confider  what  can  rpafonably  be  pleaded  in  their  be- 
half, 

We  may  begin  with  obferving,  that  one  confiderable 
advantage,  which  refults  from  the  accurate  and  ab- 
ftract  philofophy,  is,  its  fubferviency  to  the  eafy  and 
humane  ;  whicb^  without  the  former,  can  never  attair^ 
2^  fufficienf  degree  of  exaftnefs  in  its  fentiments,  pre- 
cepts, or  reafonings.  Ajl  polite  letters  are  nothing 
but  pi^ures  of  human  life  in  yarioiis  attitudes  and  fitu- 
^tions  ;  and  infpire  us  with  different  fentimentsi,  of 
praife  or  blanie,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
tp  the  qualities  of  the  objeft  which  they  fet  before  us» 
An  artift  muft  be  better  qualified  to  fucceqd  in  this 
undertaking,  who,  befides  a  delicate  tafte  and  a  quick 
apprehenfion,  poflefles  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  undcrftanding, 
the  workings  of  the  paflions,  and  the  various  fpecles  of 
fentiment  which  difcriminite  vice  and  virtue.  How 
paipful  foever  this  inw:ard  fearch  or  inquiry  may  ap- 
pear, it  becomes,  in  fome  meafuFe,  requifite  to  thofe, 
who  would  defcribe  with  fuccefs  the  obvious  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The  anato- 
mift  prefenta  to  the  eye^  thq  moft  hideous  and  difa- 
greeable  pbjefts  j  but  his  fcience  is  ufeful  tp  the  paint- 
er in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While; 
the  latter  employs  all  the  richeft  colours  of  his  art,  and 
gives  his  figures  the  moft  graceful  and  engaging  airs, 

he 
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be  muft  ftill  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  ftruftiire 
of  the  human  body,  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  the  fa- 
bric of  the  bones,  and  the  ufe  and  figure  of  every  part 
or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  cafe,  advantageous  to 
beauty,  and  juft  reafoning  to  delicate  fentiment.  In 
vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other. 

Befides,  we  may  obferve,  in  every  art  or  profeffion, 
even  thofe  which  moft  concern  life  or  aftion,  that  a 
fpirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of 
them  nearer  their  perfeflion^  and  renders  them  more 
fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  fociety.  And  though  a 
philofopher  may  I^ve  remofe  from  bufmefs,  the  genius 
of  philofophy,  if  careftiUy  cultivated  by  feveral,  muft 
gradually  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  whqle  fociety, 
and  beftow  a  fimilar  correftnefs  on  every  art  or  calling. 
The  politician  will  acquire  greater  forefight  and  fubti- 
lity,  in  the  fubdividing  and  balancing  of  power  ;  the 
lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in  his  reafon- 
ings  J  and  the  general  more  regularity  in  his  difcipline, 
and  more  caution  in  his  plans  and  operations.  The 
liability  of  modern  governments  above  the  ancient, 
and  the  accuracy  of  modern  philofophy,  have  improv- 
ed, and  probably  will  ftill  improve,  by  fimilar  grada^t 
tions . 

Wer^  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  thefe 
ftudies,  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curiofi- 
ty,  yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  defpifed  j  as  being 
an  acceflion  to  thofe  few  fafe  and  harmlefs  pleafures, 
which  are  beftowed  on  human  race.  The  fweeteft  and 
moft  inoffenfive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  avenues 
of  fcience  and  learning ;  and  whoever  can  either  re- 
move any  obftruftions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new 
profpeft,  ought  fo  far  to  be  efteemed  a  benefaftor  to 
mankind.     And  though  thefe  refearches  may  appear 
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^painfiil  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  fome  minds  as  with 
fome  bodies,  which  being  endowed  with  vigorous  an4 
florid  heahh,  require  fevere  exercife,  and  reap  a  plea- 
fure  from  what,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
feem  burdenfome  and  laborious.  Obfcurity,  indeed,  is 
painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye  ^  but  to  bring 
light  from  obfcurity,  by  whatever  labour,  muft  needs 
be  delightful  and  rejoicing.  * 

But  this  oycurity,  in  the  profound  and  abftra£k  phir 
lofophy,  is  objefted  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fa- 
tiguing, but  as  the  inevitable  fource  of  uncertainty  and 
error.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  jufteft  and  mbft  plaufible 
objection  agalnft  a  confiderable  part  of  metaphyfics, 
thai  they  are  not  properly  a  fcience  ;  but  arife,  eithec 
from  the  fruitlefs  efforts  of  human  vanity,  which  would 
penetrate  into  fubjefts  utterly  inacceffible  to  the  un- 
derftanding ;  or  from  the  craft  of  popular  fuperftitions, 
which,  being  unable  to  defend  themfelves  on  fair 
ground,^  raife  thefe  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and 
proteQ:  their  weaknefs.  Chafed  from  the  open  couur 
try,  thefe  robbers  fly  into  the  foreft,  and  lie  in  wait  to 
break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue  of  the  mind, 
iand  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears,  and  prejudices. 
The  ftouteft  antagonift,  if  he  remit  his  watch  a  mo- 
ment, is  opprefled.  And  many,  through  cowardice 
^nd  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly 
receive  them  with  reverence  and  fubmiflion  as  their  le- 
gal  fovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  fufficient  reafon,  why  philofophers 
Ihould  defift  from  fuch  refearches,  and  leave  fuper-^ 
ftition  fl:ill  in  poffefllon  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper 
to-  draw  an  oppofite  conclufion,  and  perceive  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  mod  fecret  recefles 
pf  the  enemy  ?    In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  meji,  from 

frequent 
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frequent  difappointment,  will  at  laft  abandon  fuch  airy 
fciencesy  and  difcover  the  proper  province  of  human 
reafon.  For,  befides  that  m^ny  perfons  find  too  fen-* 
fible  an  intereft  in  perpetually  recalling  fuch  topics  j 
befides  tins,  I  fay,  the  motive  of  blind  defpair  can  new 
ver  reafonably  have  place  in  the  fciences  ;  fince,  how« 
ever  unfuccefsful  former  attempts  may  have  proved, 
there  is  ftill  room  to  hope,  that  the  induftry,  good 
fortune,  or  improved  fagacity  of  fucceeding  genera- 
dons,  may  reach  difcoveries  unknown  to  former  ages. 
Each  adventurous  genius  will  (till  leap  at  the  arduous 
]»ize,  and  find  himfelf  ftimulated,  rather  than  difcou- 
raged,  by  the  failures  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  while  he 
hopes  that  the  glory  of  achieving  fo  hard  an  adven- 
ture is  referved  for  him  alone.  The  only  method  of 
freeing  learning,  at  once,  from  thefe  abftrufe  queftions, 
is,  to  inquire  ferioufly  into  the  nature  of  human  iindei;,-» 
ftanding,  and  (how,  from  an  exafl  analyfis  of  its  pow-k 
ers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  fuch 
remote  and  abflnife  fubjefts.  We  mull  fubmit  to  thi* 
fetigue,  in  order  to  live  at  eafe  cvet  after ;  and 
muft  cultivate  true  metaphyfics  with  fome  care,  in 
order  to  deftroy  f he  falfe  and  adulterate.  Indolence, 
which,  to  fome  petfons,  aflPords  a  fafeguard  agdinfl  this 
deceitful  philofophy,  Js,  with  others,  overbalanced  by 
curiofity  j  and  defpair,  which,  at  fome  moments,  pre- 
vails, may  give  place  afterwards  to  fanguine  hopes  and 
expectations.  Accurate  and  jufl  reafoning  is  the  only 
catholic  remedy,  fitted  for  alUperfons  and  all  difpofi-> 
tions  ;  and  is  alone  able  to  fubvert  that  abflrufe  philo- 
fophy and  inetaphyfical  jargon,  which,  being  mixed  uji 
with  popular  fuptefUtion,  tenders  it  in  a  manner  impe- 
netrable to  carel^s  reafonei's,  and  gives  it  the  air  of 
fcience  and  wi^oiti* 

Befides 
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Befides  this  advantage  of  rejefting,  after  deliberate 
inquiry,'  the  moft  uncertain  and  difagreeable  part  of 
learning,  there  are  many  pofitSve  advantages  which  re- 
fult  firom  an  accurate  fcrutiny  into  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  human  nature.  It  is  remarkable  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  that,  though  mofl  inti- 
mately prefent  to  us,  yet,  whenever  they  become  the 
objeft  of  refleftion,  they  feem  involved  in  obfcurity  ; 
nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  thofe  lines  and  boundaries 
which  difcriminate  and  diftinguifti  them.  The  objefts 
ure  too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  fame  afped  or  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  muft  be  apprehended  in  an  inftant,  by  a  fu- 
perior  penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and  improved 
by  habit  and  refledion.  It  becomes,  therefore,  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  fcience  barely  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mind,  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other,  to  clafs  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and 
to  correft  all  that  feeming  diforder,  in  which  they  lie 
involved,  when  made  the  objefl;  of  refledion  and 
Inquiry*  This  talk  of  ordering  and  diflinguifhing, 
which  has  no  merit,  when  performed  with  regard  to 
external  bodies,  th£  objeds  of  our  fi^fes,  lifes  in  its 
value,  when  direded  towards  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which 
we  meet  with  iu  performing  it.  And  if  we  c^ji  gq  no 
farther  than  this  mental  geography,  or  delineation  of 
the  diftind  parts  and  pow?r§  of  th^  niind,  it  is  at  leaft 
a  fatisfadion  to  go  fo  far  ;  and  the  more  obvious  this 
fcience  may  appear  (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious), 
the  more  contemptible  ftill  muft  the  ignorance  of  it  be 
pfteemed,  in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philofophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  fufpicion,  that  this  fcience 
is  uncertain  and  chimerical,  unlefs  we  Ihould  entertain 
fuch  a  fcepticifm  as  is  entirely  fubv^rfiyc  of  all  fpecula^ 

tion. 
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tion,  and  even  aftion.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  feveral  powers  and  facuUies ; 
that  thefe  powers  are  diftinft  from  each  other ;  that 
what  is  really  diftinO:  to  the  immediate' perception,  may 
be  diftinguiflied  by  refleftion  ;  and,  confequently,  that 
there  is  a  truth  and  falfehood  in  all  propofitions  on 
this  fubjecl,  and  ^  truth  and  falfehood,  which  lie  not 
beyond  the  compafs  of  human  underftanding.  There 
are  many  obvious  diftindlions  of  this  kind,  fuch  as 
thofe  between  the  will  and  underftanding,  the  imagi- 
nation and  paffions,  which  fall  within  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  every  human  creature  ;  and  the  finer  and  more 
philofophical  diilindtions  are  no  lefs  real  and  certain, 
though  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some  in- 
ftances,  efpecially  late  ones,  of  fuccefs  in  thefe  inqui- 
ries, may  give  us  a  jufter  notion  of  the  certainty  and 
folidity  of  this  branch  of  learning.  And  fhall  we 
efteem  it  worthy  the  labour  of  a  philofopher,  to  give  us 
a  true  fyftem  of  the  planets,  and  adjuft  the  pofition  and 
order  of  thofe  remote  bodies  ;  while  we  aflFeft  to  over- 
look thofe  who,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  delineate  the 
parts  of  the  mind,  'm  which  we  are  fo  intimately  con- 
cerned ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philofophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the 
public,  may  carry  its  refearches  ilill  farther,  and  difco- 
vcr,  at  leaft  in  fqme  degree,  the  fecret  fprings  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  human  mind  is  aduated  in  its  ope- 
ration ?  Aftronomers  had  long  contented  themfelves 
with  proving,  from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions, 
order,  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  till  a 
philoibpher,  at  laft,  arofe,  who  feems,  from  the  happieft 
r^oning,  to  have  alfo  determined  the  laws  and  forces, 
|}y  which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  governed 

and 
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and  direfled.  The  like  has  been  performed  with  re** 
gard  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And  there  is  no  reafon 
to  defpair  of  equal  fuccefs  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
the  mental  powers  and  ceconomy,  if  profecuted  with 
equal  capacity  and  caution.  It  is  probable,  that  one 
opieration  and  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on  ano- 
ther ;  which,  again,  may  be  refolved  into  one  more 
general  and  univerfal :  And,  how  far  thefe  refearches 
may  poiEbly  be  carried,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  be- 
fore, or  even  after,  a  careful  trial,  exaftly  to  determine. 
This  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day' 
made,  even  by  thofe  who  philofophife  the  moft  negli- 
gently :  and  nothing  can  be  more  requifite,  than  to  en- 
ter upon  the  enterprife  with  thorough  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  that,  if  it  ly  within  the  compafs  of  human  un- 
derftanding,  it  may  at  laft  be  happily  achieved ;  if 
not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejefted  with  fome  confidence 
and  fecurity.  Tllis  laft  conclufion,  furely,  is  not  de-r 
Arable  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too  rafhly.  For 
bow  much  muft  we  diminiih  from  the  beauty  and  value 
of  this  fpecies  of  philofophy,  upon  fuch  a  fuppofition  ? 
Moralifts  have  hitherto  been  accuftomed,  when  they 
confidered  the  vaft  multitu4e  and  diverfity  of  thofe  ac- 
tions that  excite  our  approbation  or  diflike,  to  fearch 
for  fome  common  principle  pn  which  thi^  variety  of 
fentiments  flight  depend:  And  though  they  have 
fometitnes  carried  the  matter  top  far,  by  their  paflion 
for  fome  one  genieral  principle  ;  it  muft,  however,  be 
confefied^  that  they  are  excufable  in  expecting  to  find 
fome  general  principles,  into  which  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  were  juftly  to  be  refolved.  The  like  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  politicians  : 
nor  have  their  attempts  been  wholly  unfuccefsful ; 
though  perhaps  longer  time,  greater  accuracy,  and 
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more  ardent  application,  may  bring  thefe  fciences  ftill 
nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up  at  once  all  pre- 
tenfions  of  this  kind,  may  juftly  be  deemed  more  rafh, 
precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  boldefl  and 
moft  afErmative  philofophy,  that  has  ever  attempted  to 
impofe  its  crude  dilates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  thefe  reafonings  concerning  human 
nature  feem  abftrad,  and  of  difficult  comprehenfion  ? 
This  affords  no  prefumption  of  their  falfehood.  On 
the  contrary,  it  feems  impoilible,  that  what  has  hither- 
to efcaped  fo  many  wife  and  profound  philofophers, 
can  be  very  obvious  and  eafy.  And  whatever  pains 
thefe  refearches  m^y  coft  us,  we  may  think  ourfelves 
fufficiently  rewarded,  not  only  in  point  of  profit,  but  of 
pleafure,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition 
to  our  ftock  of  knowledge,  in  fubjeds  of  fuch  unfpeak- 
able  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abftra&ednefs  of  thefe  fpecula- 
tions  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  difadvantage 
.  to  them,  and  as  this  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  be  fur- 
mounted  by  i:are  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  un* 
necellary  detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  at- 
tempted to  throw  fome  light  upon  fubjeds,  from  which, 
uncertainty  has  hitherto,  deterred  the  wife,  and  obfcu- 
rity  the  ignorant.  Happy,  if  we  can  unite  the  boun- 
daries of  the  different  fpecies  of  philofophy,  by  recon- 
ciling profound  inquiry  with  clearnefs,  and  truth  with 
novelty !  And  ftill  more  happy,  if,  reafoning  in  this 
eafy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  da 
abftrufe  philofophy,  which  feems  to  have  hitherto  ferv- 
ed  only  as  a  fhelter  to  fuperftition,  and  a  cover  to  ab- 
furdity  and  error ! 

SEC- 
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SECTION    IL 

Of  the  Origin  of  Ideas. 

EVERY  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  cort-' 
fiderable  difference  between  the  perceptions  of* 
the  mind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceffive  heat^ 
or  the  pleafure  of  moderate  warmth  ;  and  when  he  af- 
terwards recals  to  his  memory  this  fenfation,  or  antici- 
pates it  by  his  imagination*  Thefe  faculties  may  mimic 
or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes,  but  they  never 
can  entirely  reach  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  original 
fentiment.  The  utmoft  we  fay  of  them,  even  when 
they  operate  with  greateft  vigour^  is,  that  they  repre- 
fent  their  objeft  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could 
almoft  fay  wc  feel  or  fee  it :  But,  except  the  mind  be 
difordered  by  difeafe  or  madnefs,  they  never  can  arrive 
at  fuch  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  thefe  percep- 
tions altogether  undiftinguifliable.  All  the  colours  of 
poetry,  however  fplendid,  can  never  paint  natural  ob- 
jefts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  defcription  be 
taken  for  a  real  landlkip.  The  mod  lively  thought  is 
dill  inferior  to  the  duUeft  fenfation. 

We  may  obferve  a  like  diftinftion  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  is  aftuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one 
who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me  that 
any  perfon  is  in  love,  I  eafily  underftand  your  mean- 
ing, and  form  a  juft  conception  of  his  fituation  ;  but 
never  can  miftake  that  conception  for  the  real  diforders 

and 
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and  agitations  of  the  paflion.  When  we  reflefl:  on  our 
pall  fentiments  and  affeftions,  our  thought  is  a  faithful 
mirror,  and  copies  its  objefts  truly ;  but  the  colours 
which  it  employs  are  feint  and  dull,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  in  which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed. 
It  requires  no  nice  difcernment  or  metaphyfical  head 
to  mark  the  diftinftion  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  into  two  clafTes  or  fpecies,  which  are  diftin- 
Ruifhed  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  lefs  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated 
THOUGHTS  or  IDEAS.  The  other  fpecies  want  a  name 
in  our  language,  and  in  mod  others  ;  I  fuppofe,  be- 
caufe  it  was  not  requifite  for  any  but  philofophical  pur- 
pofes,  to  rank  them  under  a  general  term  or  appella- 
tion. Let  us,  therefore,  ufe  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
them  IMPRESSIONS  ;  employing  that  word  in  a  fenfe 
fomewhat  different  from  the  ufual.  By  the  term  Im- 
preiSon^  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions, 
when  we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  de- 
fire,  or  will.  And  impreflions  are  difUnguilhed  from 
ideas,  which  are  the  lefs  lively  perceptions,  of  which 
we  are  confcious,  when  we  refleft  on  any  of  thofe  fen- 
fation^  or  movements  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  firft  view,  may  feem  more  unbounded 
than  the  thought  of  man  ;  which  not  only  efcapes  all 
human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  reflrained 
within  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  mon- 
fters,  and  join  incongruous  fhapes  and  appearances, 
cofts  the  imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive 
the  moll  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the 
body  is  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps 
with  pain  and  difficulty  ;  the  thought  can  in  an  inftant 
tranfport  us  into  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  the  uni- 

verfe ; 
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verfe  j  or  even  beyond  the  univerfe,  into  the  unbound- 
ed chaos,  where  nature  is  fuppofed  to  ly  in  total  con- 
fiifion.  What  never  was  feen  or  heard  of,  may  yet 
be  conceived ;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the  power  of 
thought,  except  what  implies  an  abfolute  contradiftion* 

But  though  our  thought  feems  to  pofTefs  this  un- 
bounded liberty,  we  fliall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examina- 
tion, that  it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  li- 
mits, and  that  all  this  creative  power  of  the  mind  a-* 
mounts  to  no  more  than  the  faculty  of  compounding, 
iranfpofing,  augmenting,  or  diminifhing,  the  materials 
afforded  us  by  the  fenfes  and  experience.  When  we 
think  of  a  golden  mountain,  we  only  join  two  confident 
idels.  Gold  and  Mountain,  with  which  we  were  for- 
fnerly  acquainted.  A  virtuous  horfe  we  can  conceive  j 
becaufe,  from  our  own  feeling,  we  can  conceive  vir- 
tue :  and  this  we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  (hape  of 
a  horfe,  which  is  an  animal  familiar  to  us.  In  ihort, 
all  the  materials  of  thinking,  are  derived  either  froih  our 
outward  or  inward  fentiment :  the  mixture  and  com- 
pofition  of  thefe,  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will ; 
or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  philofophical  language,  all  our 
ideas  or  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  im- 
preflions  or  more  lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I 
hope,  be  fufBcient.  Firft,  when  we  analyze  our 
thoughts  or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  fublime, 
we  always  find,  that  they  refolve  themfelves  into  fuch 
fimple  ideas  as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling 
or  fentiment.  Even  thofe  ideas,  which,  at  firft  view, 
feem  the  moft  wide  of  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a 
nearer  fcrutiny,  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  idea  of 
God,  as  meaning  an  infinitely  intelligent,  wife,  and 
good  Being,  arifes  from  refieding  on  the  operations  of 
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oaf  own  mind,  and  augmenting,  without  Hrnit,  thofo 
qualities  of  goodnefs  and  wifdom.  We  may  profecute 
this  inquiry  to  what  length  we  pleafe ;  where  wt  fliall 
always  find,  that  every  idea  which  we  examine  i^  co-^ 
pied  from  a  fimilar  impreilion.  Thofe  who  would  3£^ 
fert,  that  this  pofition  is  not  univerfally  truJe,  riof  with- 
out exception,  have  only  one,  and  that  an  eafy^  method 
of  refuting  it ;  by  producing  that  idea,  whicK,  in  their 
opinion,  is  not  derived  from  this  iburce.  It  will  then 
be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we  would  maintain  our  doc^ 
trine,  to  produce  the  impreffion  or  lively  perceptioil 
which  correfponds  to  it. 

Secondly,  If  it  happen,  from  a  defed  of  the  orgaii^ 
that  a  man  is  not  fufceptible  of  any  fpecies  of  fenfa;' 
tion,  we  always  find,  that  he  is  as  little  fufceptible  of 
the  correfpondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no 
notion  of  colours  ;  a  deaf  man  of  founds^  Reftore  ei^i^ 
ther  of  them  that  fenfe,  in  which  he  is  deficient :  by 
opening  this  new  inlet  for  his  fenfations,  you  alfo  opeit 
an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  thefe  objeds.  lire  cafe  is  the  fame,  if  the 
objed,  proper  for  exciting  any  fenfation,  has  never 
been  applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or  Kegro  ha» 
no 'notion  to  the  r^lifh  of  wine^  And  though  there 
are  few  or  no  inftances  of  a  like  deficiency  iri  the  tmtxdy 
where  a  |>erfon  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapabl^r 
of  a  fentiment  or  paffion  that  belongs  to  his  i^ecies ; . 
yet  we  find  the  fame  obfervation  to  take  place  in  a  iefs 
degree.  A  man  of  fliild  manners  can  fbrai  no  idea  of 
inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty  ;  nor  can  a  fel^  heart 
eafily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendfhip  and  generofity* 
It  is  readily  allowed,  that  othet  bdngs  may  piofiefir 
many  fenfes  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception  ;  be^ 
caufe  the  id^as  of  them  have  never  been  introduced  to 
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US,  in  the  only  manner  by  which  an  idea  can  have  ac- 
cefs  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  actual  feeling  and  fen- 
fation. 

There  is.  ho'vever,  one  contradictory  phaenomenon, 
which  may  prove,  v.i^t  it  is  not  abfolutely  impoflible  for 
ideas  to  arife,  independent  of  their  correfpondent  im- 
preffions.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the 
feveral  dillinft  ideas  of  colour,  which  enter  by  the  eye, 
or  thofe  of  found,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  ear,  are 
really  ditferent  from  each  other  ;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  refembling.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  different  co- 
lours, it  muft  be  no  lefs  fo  of  the  different  fliades  of  the 
fame  colour  j  as  each  fhade  produces  a  diflinft  idea, 
independent  of  the  reft  For  if  this  (hould  be  denied, 
it  is  poffible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of  fhades,  to 
run  a  colour  infenfibly  into  what  is  mofl  remote  from 
it ;  and  if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be 
different,  you  cannot,  without  abfurdity,  deny  the  ex* 
tremes  to  be  the  fame.  Suppofe,.  therefore,  a  perfon 
to  have  enjoyed  his  fight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have 
become  perfeftly  acquainted  with  colours  of  all  kinds, 
except  one  particular  fhade  of  blue,  for  inftance,  which 
it  never  has  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with :  Let  all 
the  different  fhades  of  that  colour,  except  that  fingle 
one,  be  placed  before  him,  defcending  gradually  from 
the  deepefl  to  the  lightefl ;  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  per- 
ceive a  blank,  where  that  fhade  is  wanting,  and  will  be 
fenfible  that  there  is  a  greater  diflance  in  that  place  be- 
tween  the  contiguous  colours,  than  in  any  other.  New, 
I  afk,  whether  it  be  pofSble  for  him,  from  his  own 
imagination,  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  and  raife  up  to 
himfelf  the  idea  of  that  particular  fhade,  though  it  had 
never  been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  fenfes  ?  I  believe 
there  are  few  but  will  be  of  opinic»i  that  he  can  :  And 
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this  may  ferve  as  a  proof,  that  the  fimple  ideas  are  not 
always,  in  every  inftance,  derived  from  the  correfpon- 
dent  imprefSons  ;  though  this  inftance  is  fo  fmgular, . 
that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  our  obferving,  and  does  not 
merit,  that,  for  it  alone,  we  Ihould  alter  our  general 
maxim. 

^  *  ' 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  propofition,  which  not  only 
feems,  in  itfelf,  fimple  and  intelligible  ;  but,  if  a  pro- 
per ufe  were  niade  of  it,  might  render*  every  difpute 
equally  intelligible,  and  banifli  all  that  jargon,  which 
has  fo  long  taken  pofleilion  of  metaphyfical  reafo^ings, 
and  drawn  difgrace  upon  them^     All  ideas,  efpecially 
abftraA  ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obfcure :  The 
mind  has  but  a  flender  hold  of  them  :  They  are  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  other  refembling  ideas  ;  and  when 
we  have  often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a 
diftindt  meaning,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  has  a  deter- 
minate idea  annexed  to  it.     On  the  contrary,  all  im- 
preiEons,  that  is,  all  fenfations  either  outward  or  in- 
ward, are  ftrong  and  vivid  :  The  limits  between  them 
are  more  exaftly  determined ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fall  into 
any  error  or  miftake  with  regard  to  them.     When  we 
entertain,  therefore,  any  fufpicion,  that  a  philofophical 
term  is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea,  (as  is 
but  too  frequent)  we  need  but  inquire,  from  what  im- 
preffion  is  that  ftippofed  idea  derived  ?  And  if  it  be  im- 
poffible   to  aflign  any,  this  will  ferve  to  confirm  our 
fufpicion.     By  bringing  ideas  into  fo  clear  a  light,  we 
may  reafonably  hope  to  remove  all  difpute  which  may 
arife  concerning  their  nature  and  reality  *. 
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SECTION  III. 


Of  the  Aflbciatioa  of  Ideas* 


IT  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  conne£lfoxi 
between  the  difierent  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind, 
and  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  imagi* 
nation,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree 
of  method  and  regularity*  In  our  more  ferious  think- 
ing or  difcourfe,  this  is  fa  obfervable,  that  any  particu* 
lar  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  regular  trad  or 
chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and  reje£ted» 
And  even  in  our  wildeft  and  moil  wandering  reveries, 
nay  in  our  very  dreams,  we  fhall  find,  if  we  re&t&y 
that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  adventures^ 
but  that  there  was  ftill  a  connection  upheld  among  the 
different  ideas  which  fucceeded  each  other.  Were  the 
loofeil  and  freeft  converfation  to  be  tranfcribed,  there 
would  immediately  be  obferved  fomething  which  con- 
nected it  in  all  its  traniitions.  Or,  where  this  is  want<» 
ing,  the  perfon  who  broke  the  thread  of  difcourfe  might 
ftill  inform  you,  that  there  had  fecretly  revolved  in  his 
mind  a  fucceffion  of  thought,  which  had  gradually  led 
him  from  the  fubjed  of  converfation.  Amo^g  different 
languages,  even  where  we  cannot  fufpeCt  the  leaft  con- 
nexion or  conununication,  it  is  found,  that,  the  words, 
expreilive  of  ideas  the  moft  compounded,  do  yet  near- 
ly correfpond  to  each  other :  a  certain  proof,  that  the 
fimple  ideas,  comprehezuled  in  the  compound  ones, 
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were  bound  together  by  fome  univerfal  principle,  which 
had  an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  cfcape  obfervation,  that 
diflFerenJt  ideas  are  connefted  together,  I  do  not  find^ 
that  any  philofopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or 
clafs  all  the  principles  of  affociation  5  a  fubjeft,  how- 
ever, that  feems  worthy  of  curiofity.  To  me,  there, 
appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  connexion  among 
ideas,  namely,  Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  or 
place,  and  Caufe  or  Effed. 

That  thefe  principles  ferve  to  conne£l  ideas  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  piflure  naturally  leads 
our  thoughts  to  the  original  *  :  The  mention  of  one 
apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inqui« 
ry  or  difcourfe  concerning  the  others  f :  And  if  we 
think  of  a  wound,  we  can  fcarcely  forbear  reflefting  on 
the  pain  which  follows  it  |.  But,  that  this  enumeration 
is  complete,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of 
aflbciation  except  thefe,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the 
iatisfadUon  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  fatis- 
£icHon.  All  we  can  do,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  run  over 
feveral  inflances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle 
which  binds  the  diiFerent  thoughts  to  each  other,  never 
flopping  till  we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  pof- 
fible  §.  The  more  inflances  we  examine,  and  the  more 
care  we  employ,  the  more  affurance  Ihall  we  accfuire, 
that  the  enumeration,  which  We  form  from  the  whoje, 
is  complete  and  entire. 

C3  SEa 

*  RcTeiBUance.  t  CootiguitT*  j:  Caufe  and  EiFed* 

§  For  inftance,  Contraft  or  Contrariety  is  sdfo  a  connexion  among 
Ideas  :  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  a  mixture  of  Caofation 
nd  Refemblance.  Where  two  objeds  are  contrary^  the  one  deftroys 
iht  other ;  that  is,  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation^  and  the  idea  of  the 
jDmilubtioa  of  an  objed,  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  eiLifteacc 
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SECTION    IV. 

Sceptical  Doubts  concerning  the  pperations  of  the  Underftanding. 

PART      L 

ALL  the  objefts  of  human  reafon  or  inquiry  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit. 
Relations  of  Ideas,  and  Matters  of  Fa£h  Of  the  fir  ft 
kind  are  the  fciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arith- 
metic ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  affirmation  which  is  either 
intuitively  or  demonftratively  certain.  That  the  fquare 
of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  two 
fides,  is  a  propofition  which  exprefles  a  relation  between 
thefe  figures.  That  three  times  five  is  equal  to  the 
half  of  thirty,  expreffes  a  relation  between  thefe  num- 
bers. Propofitions  of  this  kind  are  difcoverable  by  the 
mere  operation  of  thought,  without  dependance  on 
what  is  any  where  exiftent  in  the  univerfe.  Though 
there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the 
truths  demonftrated  by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain 
their  certainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  faft,  which  are  the  fecond  objefts  of  hu- 
man  reafon,  are  not  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
nor  is  our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a 
like  nature  with  the  foregoing,  "fhe  contrary  of  every 
matter  of  faft  is  ftill  poffible  ;  -becaufe  it  can  never  im- 
ply a  contradiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  jnind  with 
the  fame  facility  and  diftinftnefs,  as  if  ever  fo  conform- 
^ble  to  reality.     That  the  fun  will  not  rife  to-morrow, 
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is  no  lefs  intelligible  a  propofition,  and  implies  no  more 
contradiftion  than  the  affirmation,  that  it  vill  rife* 
We  Ihould,  in  vain,  therefore  attempt  to  demonftrate 
its  falfehood*  Were  it  demonflrativcly  falfe,  it  would 
imply  a  conti*adiftion,  and  could  never  be  diilinftly 
conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  fubjecl  worthy  of  curiolity,  to 
inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  af- 
fures  us  of  any  real  exiftence  and  matter  of  faft,  be- 
yond the  prefent  teitimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  records 
of  our  memory.  This  part  of  philofophy,  it  is  obferv* 
able,  has  been  little  cultivated  either  by  the  ancients  or 
•modems  ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  errors,  in  the 
profecution  of  fo  important  an  inquiry,  may  be  the 
more  excufable,  while  we  march  through  fuch  difficult 
paths,  without  any  guide  or  dircdlion.  They  may 
even  prove  ufefiil,  by  exciting  curiofity,  and  deftroy- 
ing  that  implicit  faith  and  fecurity  which  is  the  bane  of 
all  reafoning  and  free  inquiry-  The  difcovery  of  de- 
fects in  the  common  philofophy,  if  any  fuch  there  be, 
will  not,  I  prefume,  be  a  difcouragement,  but  rather 
an  incitement,  as  is  ufual,  to  attempt  fomething  more 
full  and  fatisfaftory  than  has  yet  been  propofed  to  the 
public* 

All  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fad,  feem  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  Caufe  and  Effecl:*  By 
means  of  that  relation  alone,  we  can  go  beyond  the  evi- 
dence of  our  memory  and  fenfes.  If  you  were  to  alk  ii 
man,  why  he  believes  any  matter  of  fact  which  is  ab- 
fent ;  for  inftance,  that  his  friend  is  in  the  country,  or 
in  France  :  he  would  give  you  a  reafon  ;  and  this  rea- 
fon  would  be  fome  other  faft  :  as,  a  letter  received  from 
him,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  former  refolutions  and 
promifes.  A  man,,  finding  a  watch  or  any  other  ma- 
chine in  a  defart  iiland,  would  conclude,  that  there  haxi 
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once  been  men  in  that  ifland.  All  our  reafonings  coa- 
cerning  h&j  are  of  the  fame  nature  :  And  here  it  i$ 
cooftaiitly  fuppofed,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  prefent  fad,  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it. 
Were  there  nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the  infer- 
ence would  be  entirely  precarious.  The  hearing  of 
an  articulate  voice  and  rational  difcdUrfe  in  the  dark, 
aifures  us  of  the  prefence  of  fome  perfon  :  Why  ?  be- 
caufe  thpfe  are  the  efl'eds  of  the  human*  make  and  fa., 
brie,  and  iclofely  connefted  with  it.  If  we  anatomize 
all  the  other  reafonings  of  this  nature,  we  (hall  find, 
that  they  arc  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  ef. 
fe£b,  and  that  this  relation  is  either  near  or  remote,  di- 
re&  or  collateral.  Heat  and  light  are  collateral  effects 
pf  fire,  ?md  the  one  effed  may  juflly  be  inferred  from 
the  other. 

4  I 

If  we  would  faysjfy  qurfelves,  therefore,  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  afTures  us  of  matters 
of  faft,  we  muft  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  caufe  and  effed.  ^ 

I  ihall  venture  to  affirm  as  a  general  propofition, 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  relation  is  not,  in  any  inflance,  attained  by  reafon- 
ings a  priori  j  but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when 
we  find,  that  any  particular  objeflts  are  conllantly  con- 
joined with  each  other.  Let  an  objeft  be  prefented  to 
a  man  of  ever  fo  llrong  natural  reafon  and  abilities  ;  if 
that  object  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  able, 
by  the  jnoft  accurate  examination  of  its  fenfible  quali- 
^ties,  to  difcoyer  any  c^  its  caufes  or  effefts.  Adam, 
though  his  rational  faculties  be  fuppofed,  at  the  very 
^rft,  entirely  perfeft,  could  not  have  inferred,  from  the 
.^uidlty  and  tranfparency  of  water,  that  it  would  fuffo- 
^ate  him  j  or  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire,  that 
jf.  would  confume  him.    No  objeft  ever  difcovers,  by 
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the  qualities  which  appear  to  the  fenfes,  either  the 
caules  .which  produced  it,  or  the  effefts  which  will  arife 
from  it ;  nor  can  oiir  reafon,  unaffifted  by  experience, 
ever  draw  any  inference  concerning  real  exiftence  and 
matter  of  fad. 

This  propofition,  *  That  caufes  and  effefts  are  difco- 
verable,  not  by  reafon,  but  by  experience,*  will  readily 
be  admitted  with  regard  to  fuch  objefts  as  we  remem- 
ber to  have  once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us; 
fince  we  muft  be  confcious  of  the  utter  inability  which 
we  then  lay  under  of  foretelling  what  would  arife  from 
them.  Prefent  two  fmooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man 
who  has  no  tindure  of  natural  philofophy  ;  he  will  ne- 
ver difcover  that  they  will  adhere  together  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  require  great  force  to  feparate  them  in  a 
dired  line,  while  they  make  fo  fmall  a  reiiftance  to  a 
lateral  preifure.  Such  events  as  bear  little  analogy  to 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  are  alfo  readily  confefled 
to  be  known  only  by  experience  :  nor  does  any  man 
imagine  that  the  exploiion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  loadftone,  could  ever  be  difcovered  by  argu- 
ments a  priori.  In  like  manner,  when  an  effe£b  is  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery,  or  fecret 
ftru^ture  of  parts.,  we  make  no  difHculty  in  attributing 
all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  af- 
fert^  that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reafon,  why  milk  or 
bread  is  proper  noariihm^nt  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion 
or  a  tyger  i 

But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear  at  firft  fight  to 
have  the  iame  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  firft  appearance 
in  the  world,  which  bear  a  clofe  analogy  to  the  whole 
courfe  of  nature,'  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  depend  on 
the  limple  qualities  of  obiefts,  without  any  fecret  ftruc- 

tur? 
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ture  of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could 
difcover  thefe  effefts  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  rea- 
fon,  without  experience.  We  fancy,  that  were  we 
brought  on  a  fudden  into  this  world,  we  could  at  firfl; 
have  inferred,  that  one  billiard-ball  would  communi- 
cate motion  to  another  upon,  impulfe ;  and  that  we 
needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  cuftom,  that,  where  it  is  (Irongeft,  it  not 
only  covers  our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals 
itfelf,  and  feems  not  to  take  place,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
found  in  the  higheft  degree. 

But,  to  convince  us  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the '  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are 
known  only  by  experience,  the  following  refle£tions 
may  perhaps  fuffice.  Were  any  pbjed  prefented  to  us, 
and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  ef- 
feft  which  will  refult  from  it,  without  confulting  paft 
obfervation  ;  after  what  manner,  I  befeech  you,  mufl 
the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  mud  invent  or 
imagine  fome  event  which  it  afcribes  to  the  objed  as 
its  effect ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  mufl  be 
entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind  can  never  poflibly  find 
the  eScGt  in  the  fuppofed  caufe,  by  the  molt  accurate 
fcrutiny  and  examination  :  Fox  the  effeA  is  totally 
difierent  from  the  caufe,  and  confequently  can  never 
be  difcovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  fecond  billiard-ball, 
is  a  quite  diftinft  event  from  motion  in  the  firft  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  one,  to  fuggeft  the  fmalleft  hint 
of  the  other.  A  ftone  or  piece  of  metal  raifed  into  the 
air,  and  left  without  any  fupport,  immediately  falls  : 
But,  to  confider  the  matter  a  priori^  is  there  any  thing 
we  difcover  in  this  fituation  which  can  beget  the  idea 
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of  a  downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or  any  other 
motion,  in  the  ftone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  firft  imagination  or  invention  of  a  parti* 
cular  effeft,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where 
we  confult  not  experience,  fo  muft  we  alfo  efteem  the 
fuppofed  tie  or  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  ef- 
fect which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impof- 
fible  that  any  other  efFe£l:  could  refult  from  the  opera- 
tion of  that  caufe.  When  I  fee,  for  inftance,  a  billi- 
ard-ball moving  '  in  a  ftraight  line  towards  another  ; 
even  fuppofe  motion  in  the  fecond  ball  ftiould  by  acci- 
dent be  fuggefted  to  me  as  the  refult  of  their  contaft 
or  impulfe  ;  may  I  not  conceive,  that  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  caufe  ? 
May  not  both  thefe  balls  remain  at  abfolute  reft  ?  May 
not  the  firft  ball  return  in  a  ftraight  line,  or  leap  off 
from  the  fecond  in  any  line  or  direftion  ?  All  thefe 
fuppofitions  are  confiftent  and  conceivable.  Why  then 
fhould  we  give  the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more 
confiftent  or  conceivable  than  the  reft  ?  All  our  rea- 
fonir.gs  a  priori  will  never  be  able  to  fliow  us  any  foun- 
dation for  this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effeft  is  a  diflind  event  from 
its  caufe.  It  could  not  therefore  be  difcovered  in  the 
caufe  ;  and  the  firft  invention  or  conception  of  it,  h 
priori  J  muft  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it 
is  fuggefted,  the  conjunftion  of  it  with  the  caufe  muft 
appear  equally  arbitrary  ;  fince  there  are  always  many 
other  effeas,  which,  to  reafon,  muft  feem  fully  as  con- 
fiftent and  natural.  In  vain,  therefore,  fliould  we 
pretend  to  determine  any  fingle  event,  or  infer  any 
caufe  or  effed,  without  the  affiftance  of  obfervation  and 

experience. 

Hence 
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Hence  wc  may  difcover  the  reafon,  why  no  philofo- 
pher,  who  is  rational  and  modeft,  -has  ever  pretended 
to  aillgn  the  ultimate  caufe  of  any  natural  operation, 
or  to  fliow  diftinftly  the  adion  of  that  power,  which 
produces  any  fmgle  effed  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  con« 
fefled,  that  the  utmoft  effort  of  human  reafon  is,  to  re- 
duce the  principles  produdive  of  natural  ph^a&nomena 
to  a  greater  fimplicity,  and  to  refolve  the  many  parti- 
cular efFcfts  into  a  few  general  caufes,  by  means  of 
reafonings  from  analogy,  experience,  and  obfervation. 
But  as  to  the  caufes  of  thefe  general  caufes,  we  fliould 
in  vain  attempt  their  difcovery  ;  nor  fliall  We  ever  be 
able  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  any  particular  explication  of 
them.  Thefe  ultimate  fprings  and  principles  are  total- 
.  ly  fliut  up  from  human  curiofity  and  inquiry.  Elafti- 
city,  gravity,  cohefion  of  paints,  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  impulfe  ;  thefe  are  probably  the  ultimate  caufes 
and  principles  which  we  fhall  ever  difcover  in  nature  ; 
and  we  may  efteem  ourfelves  fufEciently  happy,  if,  by 
accurate  inquiry  and  reafoning,  we  can  trace  up  the 
particular  phenomena  tp,  or'  near  to,  thefe  general 
principles.  The  moft  perfed  philofophy  of  the  natural 
kind,  only  ftaves  off  our  ignorande  a  little  longer  ;  as 
perhaps  the  moft  perfed  philofophy  pf  the  moral  or 
metaphyfical  kind  ferves  only  to  difcover  larger  portions 
of  it.  Tbjus,  the  obfervation  of  human  blindnefs  and 
weaknefs  is  the  refult  of  all  philofophy,  and  meets  us, 
at  every  turn,  jn  fpite  of  our  en$l^your^  to  elude  or 
avoid  it. 

Nor  18  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  ailiflance  of 
natural  philofophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defed,  or 
lead  lis  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  caufes,  by  all 
that  accuracy  of  reafoning  for  which  it  is  fo  juftly  cce^ 
Lebrated.    Every  part  of  sii&ed  mjitbenuttics  proceed^ 

*upost 
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upon  the  fuppofidoiiy  that  certain  laws  are  eftabiifiied 
by  nature  in  her  operations ;  and  abftraft  reafonings 
are  employed,  either  to  aflift  experience  in  the  difco* 
very  of  thefe  laws,  or  to  determine  their  influence  in 
particular  inftances,  where  it  depends  upon  any  precife 
degree  of  dlftance  and  quantity.  Thus,  it  is  a  law  of 
motion,  difcovered  by  experience,  that  the  moment  or 
force  of  any  body  in  motion  is  in  the  compound  ratio 
or  proportion  of  its  folid  contents  and  its  velocity  ;  and 
confequently,  that  a  fmall  force  may  remove  the  great- 
eft  obilacle,  or  raife  the  greateft  weight,  if  by  any  con- 
trivance or  machinery  we  can  increafe  the  velocity  of 
that  force,  fo  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  anta- 
gonift.  Geometry  ailifts  us  in  the  application  of  this 
law,  by  giving  us  the  juft  dimenfions  of  all  the  parts 
and  figures  which  can  enter  into  any  fpecies  of  ma- 
chine :  but  {UU,  the  difcovery  of  the  law  itfelf  is  owing 
merely  to  experience ;  and  all  the  abftrafk  reafonings 
in  the  world  could  never  lead  us  one  ftep  towards  the 
knowledge  of  it.  When  we  reafon  a  prioriy  and  con- 
fider  merely  any  objed:  or  caufe,  as  it  appears  to  the 
mind,  independent  ofrall  obfervation,  it  never  could 
fuggeft  to  us  the  notion  of  any  diitin£t  objed,  fuch  as 
its  dSedi ;  much  lefs,  (how  us  the  infeparable  and  in« 
viewable  connedion  between  them*  A  man  mufl  be 
very  fagacious,  who  could  difcover,  by  reafoning,  that 
cryftal  is  the  effeA  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold,  without 
bong  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  thefe 
qualities. 

P   A   R   T     II. 

But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  fatisfac*^ 
lioa  with  regard  to  the  quefiion  firft  propofed.    Each 

folution 
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folution  ftill  gives  rife  to  a  new  queftion  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries. 
When  it  is  alked.  What  is  the  nature  of  all  our  rea* 
fonings  concerning  matter  of  fad  ?  the  proper  anfwer 
feems  tp  be.  That  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  eflfeft.  When,  again,  it  is  alked^  What  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  reafonings  and  conclufions  con* 
ceming  that  relation  ?  it  may  be  replied  in  one  word, 
JExperience-  But  if  we  ftill  carry  on  our  fifting  hu- 
mour, and  afk.  What  is  the  foundation  of  all  conclu- 
fions from  experience  ?  this  implies  a  new  queftion, 
which  may  be  of  more  difficult  folution  and  explica-* 
tion.  Philofophers,  that  give  themfelves  airs  of  fupe- 
rior  wifdom  and  fufficiency,  have  a  hard  talk  when 
they  encounter  perfons  of  inquififive  difpofitions,  who 
pufli  them  from  every  corner  to  which  they  retreat, 
and  who  are  fure  at  laft  to  bring  them  to  fome  danger- 
ous dilemma.  The  beft  expedient  to  prevent  this  con- 
fufion,  is  to  be  modeft  in  our  pretenfions  ;  and  even  to 
difcover  the  difficulty  ourfelves  before  it  is  objefted  to 
us.  By  this  means,  we  may  make  a  kind  of  merit  of 
our  very  ignorance. 

I  fliall  content  myfelf,  in  this  fevftion,  with  ah  eafy 
tafk,  and  fliall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  anfwer 
to  the  queftion  here  propofed.  I  fay  then,  that  evert 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  caufe  and 
effisft,  our  conclufions  from  that  experience  are  not 
founded  on  reafoning,  or  any  procefs  of  the  under^ 
ftanding.  This  anfwer  we  muft  endeavour  both  to  ex- 
plain and  to  defend. 

It  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us 
at  a  great  diftance  from  all  her  fecrets,  and  has  afford- 
ed us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  fuperficial  qualities 
of  objefts }  while  flie  conceals  from  us  thofe  powers 

and 
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and  principles  on  which  the  influence  of  thefe  objefts 
entirely  depends.  Our  fenfes  inform  us  of  the  colour, 
weight,  and  confiftence  of  bread ;  but  neither  fenfe 
nor  reafon  can  ever  inform  us  of  thofe  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  the  nourilhment  aud  fupport  of  a  human  bo- 
dy. Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the  aftual 
motion  of  bodies  ;  but  as  to  that  wonderful  force  or 
power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever 
in  a  continued  change  of  place,  and  which  bodies  never 
lofe  but  by  communicating  it  to  others  ;  of  this  we 
cannot  form  the  moft  diftant  conception.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  ignorance  of  natural  powers  *  and 
principles,  we  always  prefume,  when  we  fee  like  fenfi- 
ble  qualities,  that  they  have  like  fecret  powers ;  and  ex- 
peft  that  eflfefts,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have  experi- 
enced, will  follow  from  them.  If  a  body  of  like  colour 
and  confiftence  with  that  bread  which  we  have  former- 
ly ate,  be  prefented  to  us,  we  make  no  fcruple  of  re- 
peating the  experiment,  and  forefee,  with  certainty, 
like  nouri(hment  and  fupport.  Now,  this  is  a  procefs 
of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  willingly 
know  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
there  is  no  known  connection  between  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities and  the  fecret  powers ;  and  confequently,  that 
the  mind  is  not  led  to  form  fuch  a  concluiion  concern- 
ing their  conftant  and  regular  conjunftion,  by  any 
thing  w^hich  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  paft  Ex- 
perience, it  can  be  allowed  to  give  dire£t  and  certain 
infonnation  of  thofe  precife  objeda  only,  and  that  pre- 
dfe  period  of  time  which  fell  under  its  cognizance : 

But, 

*  The  wordy  Power,  is  here  ufed  m  a  loofe  and  popular  fenfe. 
The  more  accurate  explication  of  it  would  give  additional  evidence  to 
this  argument.     See  Se6t.  7. 
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But.  why  this  experience  fhould  be  extended  to  future 
times,  and  to  other  obje£ls  which,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  be  only  in  appearance  fimilar ;  this  is  the  main 
queftion  on  which  I  would  infiit.  The  bread  which  I 
formerly  ate  nourifhed  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of  fuch 
fenfible  qualities  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with  fuch 
fecret  powers:  But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread 
mufl  alfo  nourifh  me  at  another  time,  and  that  like  fen- 
fible qualities  muft  always  be  attended  with  like  fecret 
powers  ?  The  confequence  feems  nowife  neceffary*  At 
leaft,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  here  st 
confequence  drawn  by  the  mind  ;  that  there  is  a  cer« 
tain  ftep  taken ;  a  procefs  of  thought,  and  an  inference, 
which  wants  to  be  explained.  Thefe  two  propofitions 
are  far  from  being  the  fame ;  *  I  have  found  that  fuch  an 
objed  has  always  been  attended  with  fuch  an  effed ;' 
and  *  I  forefee,  that  other  objeds  which  are,  in  appear* 
ance,  fimilar,  will  be  attended  with  fimilar  effects.'  I 
ihall  allow,  if  you  pleafe,  that  the  one  propofition  may 
juftly  be  inferred  from  the  other  :  I  know,  in  faft,  that 
it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  you  infifl  that  the  infer-* 
ence  is  made  by  a  chain  of  reafoning,  I  defire  you  to 
produce  that  reafoning.  The  connection  between  thefe 
propofitions  is  not  intuitive.  There  is  required  a  me- 
dium, which  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  fuch  an  in- 
ference, if  indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reafoning  and  argu- 
ment. What  that  medium  is,  I  muft  confefs,  pafTes 
my  comprehenfion ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  to 
produce  it,  who  afTert  that  it  really  exifts,  and  is  the 
origin  of  all  our  conclufions  concerning  matter  of  h&» 
This  negative  argument  muft  certainly,  in  procefs 
of  time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  pene- 
trating and  able  philofophers  ihall  turn  their  inquiries 
this  way,  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  difcover  any  con- 

Hefting 
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iiieding  propofitjonor  intermediate  ftep  which  fu{>port^ 
the  underftandipg  in  this  conclufion/  But  as  the  qtief* 
fion  is  yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  truft  fd  far  to  ftitf 
own  penetration  as  to  cohcfhide,  becaufe  an  argumeni: 
efcapes  his  inquify,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  ex-« 
ift.  For  this  teafon  it  may  be  f  eqiiifiteh  to  venture  lip-- 
on  a  more  difficult*  tafk ;  and,'  enumeratimr  all  thef 
branches  of.  human  knonrledge^  endeavour  to  fliow/ 
that  none  of"  them  can  afford  fuch  an  argument* 

All  f  eafonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  naniei 
ly,  demonftratiVe  realbning,  or  that  concerning  rela-* 
fions  of  ideas  and  moral  reafoning,'  '6r  fhat  concerning 
toatter  of  faft  and  eiiftence.  That  there  are  no  de^ 
Qionftr^tive  arguments  in  the  cafe,  feems  evideiit ;  finco 
it  implies  no  conttadiftioh,  fhat  the  cotlrie  of  tiatur^ 
Aiay  change,  and  that  ab  objed,  feemingly  likd  thofe 
which  we  have  experienced,  may  b^  attendeid  with  dif- 
ferent or  contrary  effefts*  .  May  I  not  clearly  and  dif-» 
dndly  conceive,  that  a  body,  falling  from  the  cloifds^ 
ind  which  in  all  other  refpe^s  f  efembles  fnow,  has  yet 
the  tafte  of  fait  6t  feeling  6f  Gre,  ?  Is  there,  any  ihore 
intelligible  propofitibh  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the  trees 
will  flourifh  in  December  and  January,  ahd  decay  in 
May  and  June  ?  Now,  Whatever  h  intelligible,  and  caif 
be  d^ndfy  doiiCeiverf,  implies  no  cbntradiftion,  and 
dan  never  be  proved  falfe  by  any  dembnltfative  ai-gu* 
ment  or  abftrad^  reafoning  a  prigri: 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  atgUHaents  to  put 
fruft  in  paft  experience,  sQid  lUake  it  the  ft^dard  of 
our  future  judgment,  thefe  arguments  miift  be  probabk 
only,-  or  fuch  as  tegard  mattei'  of  faft  and  real  exifl- 
ence,  according  to  the  di vifion  above  mentioned;  But^ 
that  there  is  no  aigument  of  tliis  kind,  muft  appear^ 
if  our  explicatioa  of  that  fpedes  of  reafofiing  be  ad^ 

VoivIlV  ID  Jfnittei 
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mittcd  as  folid  and  fatisfeiftory.  We  have  faid,  that 
all  arguments  concerning  esaftence  arc  founded  on  the 
relation  of  caufe  and^  effed ;  that  our  knowledge  of 
that  relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience  ;  and 
that  all  our  experimental  conclufions  proceed  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the 
paft.  To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of.  this  laft  . 
fuppofition  by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  re- 
garding exiflence,  muft  be  evidently. going  in  a  circle, 
and  taking  that  for  granted,  which  is  the  very  point  in 
^ueftion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  found- 
ed on  the  fimilarity  which  we  difcover  among  natural 
objedbs,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expeft  effefts- 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have  found  to  follow  from 
fuch  objeAs.     And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman 
will  ever  pretend  to  difpute  the  authority  of  experience, 
or  to  rejeft  that  great  guide  of  human  life,  it  may 
furely  be  allowed  a  philofopher  to  have  fo  much  ,curi- 
ofity  at  leaft  a&  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, which  gives  this  mighty  authority  to  experience, 
and   makes  us   draw  advantage  from  that  fimilarity 
which  nature  has  placed  among  different  objeds.   Froni 
caufes  which  appear  fimilar,  we  expeft  fimilar  effefts. 
This  is  the  fum  of  all  s>ur  experimental  conclufions. 
Now,  it  feems  evident,  that  iJF  this  conclufion  were 
formed  by  reafon,  it  would  be  as  perfeft  at  firft,  and 
upon  one  inftance,  as  after  ever  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ex- 
perience :  but  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.     Nothing  fo 
like  as  eggs  ;  yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing 
fimilarity,  expefts  the  fame  tafte  and  relifh  in  all  pf 
them.     It  is  only  after  a  long  courfe  of  uniform  expe- 
riments in  any  kind,  that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and 
fecurity  with  regard  to  a  particular  event.     Now, 
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ii^here  i$  that  procefs  of  reafoning,  which,  fr6m  one 
inftance^  draws  ci  conclufion  fb  different  from  that 
which  it  infers  from  a  hundred  inftances  that  are  no- 
wife  different  from  that  fingle  one  ?  This  queftion  I 
propofe  as  much  for  the  fake  of  information,  as  with 
an  intention  of  raifiiig  difficulties.  I  cannot  find,  I 
eannot  imagihe,  any  fuch  reafoning;  But  I  keep  my . 
mind  ftill  open  to  tnftruftion,  if  any  one  will  vouchfafe 
to  beftow  it  on  me; 

Should  it  he  faid j  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform 
ckperimehts,  we  infer  a  connexion  between  the  fenfi- 
ble  qualities  and  the  fecret  powers ;  this,  I  muft  con- 
fers, feems  the  fame  difficulty,   couched  in  different 
terms.     The  queftion  ftill  recurs,  on  what  procefs  of 
argument  this  inference  is  founded  ?    Where  is  the  me- 
dium, the  interpofmg  ideas^  which  join  propofitions  fo 
Very  widd  of  each  other  ?    It  is  confeffed  j  that  the  co- 
lour, coniiftencej  and  other  fenfible  qualities  of  bread, 
appear  nxyt  of  themfelves  to  have  any  connexion  with 
the  fecret  powers  of  nourifhment  and  fupport.    ,For 
othcrwife  we  could  infer  thefe  fecret  powers  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  thefe  fenfible  qualities,  without  the 
aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  the  fentiment  of  all  phi- 
lofophers,  and  contrary  to  plain  matter  of  faft..    Here, 
then,  is  our  natural  ftate  of  ighorance  with  regard  to 
the  powers  and  influence  bf  all  objefts.     How  is  this^ 
remedied  by  experience  i    It  only  ftiows  us  a  number 
of  uniform  effefts  refuiting  from  certain  objefts,  and 
teaches  lis,  that  thofe  particular  objefts,  at  that  parti- 
cular time,  were  endowed  with  fuch  powers  and  forces. 
When  a  new  objeft,  endowed  with  fimilar  fenfible  qua- 
lides,  is  produced,  we  expedt  fimilar  powers  and  forces, 
and  look  for  a  like  effeft.     From  a  body  of  like  colour 
and  confiftence  with  bread,  we  expeft  like  noUriihment 
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and  fupport. — But  thi»  furcly  is  a  ftep  or  pfogrefs  of 
the  mind  which  wants  to  be  explained.  When  a  man 
fays,  ^  I  have  found,  in  aU  pafl  inflances,  fuch  fenfible 
qualities  conjoined  with  fuch  fecret  powers  ;^  and  when 
he  fays,  ^  fimibr  fenfible  qualities  will  always  be  con* 
joined  with  fimilar  fecret  powers,'  he  is  not  guilty  of 
a  tautology,  nor  are  thefe  propofitions  in  any  refpeft. 
the  fame.>  You  fay  tbat  the  one  propofition  is  an  in- 
ference from  the  other  :  But  you  muflr  confefs,  that  ther 
inference  is  not  intuitive  }  neither  is  it  demonfbative. 
Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To  fay  it  is  experimental,  is^ 
begging  the  queftion.  For  all  inferences  from  expe- 
rience fiiq)pofe,  as  their  foundation,  that  the  future  will 
tefembte  the  paft,  afsd  that  fimilar  powers  will  be  con?* 
joined  with  fimilar  fenfible  quaEties*  If  there  be  any 
fufpicion  tha£  the  courfe  of  nature  may  change,  and 
that  the  paft  may  be  no  rule  for  tfie  future,  all  experi- 
ence becomes  ufetefs^  and  can  give  rife  to  no  inference 
or  conclufion.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  any 
arguments  from  experience  can  prove  this  refemblance 
of  the  paft  to  the  future  ;  fmce  all  thefe  arguments  are 
founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  that  refemblance*  Let 
the  courfe  of  things  be  allowed  hitherto  ever  fa  regu- 
lar, that  alone,  without'  fome  new  argument  or  infer- 
ence, proves  not;  that,  for  the  future,  it  will  continue 
fo.  In  vain  do  you  pretend  to  have  learned  the  nature 
of  bodies  from*  your  paft  experience.  Their  fecret  na- 
ture, and  confequentty  all  their  effcGt&  and  influence^* 
may  change,  without  any  change  in  their  fenfible  qua- 
lities. This  happens  fbmetimes,  and  with  regard  to 
fome  objefts :  Why  may  it  not  happen  always,  and 
with  regard  to  all  objefts  ?  What  logic,  what  procefo 
of  argument j  fecures  you.  againft  this  fuppofition  ?  My 

prance,  you  %,  refotes  my  doubts*    But  you  mif- 
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<ake  the  purport  of  my  queftion.  As  an  agent,  I  am 
quite  fatisfied  in  the  point ;  but  as  a  philofopher,  who 
has  Tome  Ihare  of  cunofity,  I  will  not  fay  fcepticifm,  I 
want  to  learn  the  foundation  of  this  inference.  No 
reading,  no  inquiry,  has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my 
diiEcuity,  or  give  me  fatisfadion  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance.  Can  I  do  better  than  propofe  the  difScul- 
ty  to  the  public,  even  though,  perhaps,  I  have  fmall 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  folution  ?  We  fhall  at  lead,  by 
diis  means,  be  fenfible  of  our  Ignorance,  if  we  do  not 
augment  our  knowledge. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable 
arrogance^  who  concludes,  becaufe  an  argument  has 
dcaped  his  own  invefligation,  that  therefore  it  does 
not  really  exift.  I  muft  alfo  confe&,  that  though  a^ 
the  learned,  for  feveral  ages,  fhould  have  employed 
themfdves  in  fruitlefs  refearches  upon  any  fubjeft,  it  may 
ilill,  perhaps,  be  raft  to  coiKlude  pofidvely,  that  the 
fubjed  muft  tiberefbre  pafs  all  human  compreheniioiu 
Even  though  we  examine  all  the  fources  of  our  knowr 
ledge,  and  conclude  them  unfit  for  fuch  d  fubjeft, 
there  may  ftjQl  remain  a  fufpicion,  that  the  enumeration 
is  not  complete^  or  the  examination  not  accurate.  But 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  there  are  fome  coa- 
fiderations  which  feem  to  remove  all  this  accufation  of 
arrogance,  or  fufpicion  of  miftake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  moft  ignorant  :and  ftupid  pea^ 
fants,  nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beafts,  improve  by 
experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects, 
by  obferving  the  e£fe£ts  which  refuk  from  them.  When 
a  child  has  felt  the  fenfation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  "^ill  be  careful  not  to  put  his 
hand  near  any  candle,  but  will  expeCt  a  fimilar  efk& 
from  a  caufe,  which  is  fimilar  in  its  fenfible  qualities 
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and  appearance.  If  you  affert,  therefore,  that  the  up^ 
derftanding  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclufion  by 
any  procefs  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may  juftly 
require  you  to  produce  that  argument ;  nor  have  you 
any  pretence  to  refufe  fo  equitable  a  demand.  .Ypu 
cannot  fay,  that  the  argument  is  abftrufe,  and  may  pof- 
fibly  eff:ape  your  inquiry  ;  fmce  yoy  confefs,  that  it  is 
obvious  to  tlie  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  he^-? 
tate  therefore  a  moment,  or  ifj^  after  refleftion,  ypu 
produce  any  intricate  9r  profound  argument,  you,  in  a 
manner,  give  up  the  queftion,  and  confefs,  that  it  is 
not  reafpning  which  engj^ges  \is  tp  fuppofe  the  paft  re- 
fembling  the  future,  and  to  exped  fimilar  effects  from 
caufes,  which  are,  tp  appearance,  fimila^ .  This  is  the 
propofition  which  I  intended  to  infprcp  in  the  prefent 
feftion.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  not  to  have  made  any 
mighty  difcpvery  :  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  muft  acknow- 
ledges myfelf  tp  b^  indeed  a  very  backward  fcholar  ; 
fince  I  cannot  now  difcover  an  argument,  which,  it 
feems,  was  perfedly  faniiliar  to  me  long  before  I  wa^ 
out  of  my  cradle. 


CB 


SECTION    V, 

Sceptical  Solution  of  thefe  Doubts, 

PART     I. 

THE  paflion  for  philpfophy,  like  that  for  religion, 
feems  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though 
it  aims  at  the  corre£Uon  of  our  manners,  and  extirp^- 
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tion  of  our  vices,  it  may  only  ferve,  by  imprudent  ma- 
nagement,  to  fofter  a  predominant   inclination,  and 
puih  the  mind  with  more  determined  refolution,  to- 
war4s  that  fide  which  already  draws  too  much,  by  the 
bias  and  propenfity  of  the  natural  temper.     It  is  cer- 
tain, that,  while  we  afpire  to  the  magnanimous  firmnefi^ 
of  the  philofophic  fage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  our 
pleafures  altogether  within  our  own  minds,  we  may,  at 
laft,  render  our  philofophy,  like  that  of  Epiftetus  arid 
other  Stoics,  only  a  more  refined  fyftem  of  felfiflmefs, 
and  reafon  ourfelves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  focial 
enjoyment.     While  we  fludy  with  attention  the  vanity 
of  human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the 
empty  and  tranfitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flattering  our  natural  indo- 
lence, which^    batijig  the  buflle  of  the  world  and 
drudgery  of  bufinefs,  feeks  a  pretoice  of  reafon  to  give 
it&lf  a  full  and  uncontrouled  indulgence.     There  is, 
however,  one  fpecies  of  philofophy  which  feems  little 
Kable  to  this  inconvenience,  and  that  becaufe  it  flrikes 
in  with  no  diforderly  pailion  of  the  human  mind,  nor 
can  mingle  itfelf  with  any  natural  affedion  or  propen- 
fity ;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Sceptical  philofophy* 
The  academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and  fufpence  pf 
judgment,  of  danger  in  hafty  determinations,  of  con-  ' 
fining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the  un* 
derftanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  fpeculations  which 
lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and  praftice. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than  fuch  a 
philofophy  to  the  fupine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rafli 
arrogance,   its  lofty  pretenfioiis,   and  its  fuperftitious 
credulity.     Every  paflSon  is  mortified  by  it,  except  the 
love  of  truth  ;  and  that  palfion  never  is,   nor  can  be, 
carried  to  too  high  a  degree.     It  is  furprifing,  there- 
fore, that  this  philofophy  which,  in  abnoft  eyery  in* 
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{laiice»  ninft  l>e  haj'mlefs  and  vuiocent,  ihould  ]be  th^ 
/ubje£t  of  fo  .much  groundlefs  rq>roach  and  obloquy, 
JBut,  perhaps,  jhe  very  circumftance  which  renders  it 
io  injipcent,  is  what  chiefly  expofes  it  to  the  public  ha* 
tred  and  refentment.  By  flattering  no  irjegular  paf- 
^ion,  it  gains  few  partizans  :  by  oppofing  fo  many  vices 
^nd  follies,  it  paifes  to  itfelf  abundance  of  enemies,  who 
ftigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philofophy,  while  it 
^ndeavours  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life, 
fliould  ever  undermine  the  reafonings  of  common  life, 
and  carry  its  doubts  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  all  aftion  as 
well  as  fpeculation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  her 
jights,  and  prevail  in  the  end  over  ?jiy  abflirad  reafon^ 
ing  whatfoever.  Though  we  ihould  conclude,  for  in- 
ftance,  a;  in  the  foregoing  feftion,  t^t,  in  all  reafon; 
ings  from  experience,  there  is  ^  ftep  taken  by  the 
mind,  which  is  not  fupported  by  any  argument  or 
procefs  of  the  underftanding  ;  there  is  no  danger  that 
thefe  reafonings,  on '  which  almofl:  all  knowledge  de- 
pends, will  ever  be  affeded  by  fuch  a  difcovery.  If 
|he  mind  be  not  engaged  by  argiun^enjL  to  make  this 
■ftep,  it  muft  be  induced  by  fome  other  principle  of 
equal  weight  .and  authority ;  and  that  principle  will 
preferve  its  influence  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
the  fame.  What  that  principle  is,  may  well  be  worth 
the  pains  of  inquiry. 

Suppofe  a  perfon,  though  endowed  with  the  ftrong.. 
eft  faculties  of  reafon  and  refledion,  to  be  brought  on 
a  fudden  into  thfs  world  5  he  would,  indeed,  immedi*- 
ately  obferve  a  continual  fucceflion  of  objefts,  and  one 
iBvent  following  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to 
difcover  any  thing  farther.  He  would  not,  at  firft,  by 
finy  reafoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  caufe  and 
effect  \  ftnce  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all  na* 
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tural  operations  are  performed,  never  appear  to  the 
fenfes ;  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  merely  bc» 
caufe  one  event  in  one  injftance  precedes  another,  that 
therefore  th^  one  is  the  caufe,  the  other  the  cffeft. 
Their  conjunftion  may  be  arbitrary  and  cafual.  Ther^ 
may  be  no  reafon  to  ixi&x  the  exiftence  of  one  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other  ;  And  in  a  word,  fuch  ^ 
perfon,  without  ojore  experience,  could  never  employ 
his  coaijefture  or  reafoning  concerning  any  matter  of 
iaft,  or  be  affured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  im- 
mediately prefent  to  his  memory  and  fenfes. 

Suppofe,  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experi- 
ence, and  has  lived  fo  long  in  the  world  as  to  have 
obferved  fimilar  objefts  or  events  to  be  conftantly  con- 
joined together  ;  ^hat  is  the  confequence  of  this  ex- 
perience f  He  immediately  infers  the  exiftence  of  one 
objeft  from  the  appearance  of  the  other  :  Yet  he  has 
not,  by  all  his  experience,  acquired  any  idea  or  know- 
ledge of  the  fecret  power,  by  which  the  one  objedk 
produces  the  other  ;  nor  is  it,  by  any  procefs  of  rea- 
foning, he  is  engaged  to  dra^  this  inference  ;  but  ftiil 
he  finds  himfelf  determined  to  draw  it ;  and  though  he 
fhould  be  convinced  that  his  underftanding  has  no 
part  in  the  operation,  he  would  nevefthelefs  continue 
in  the  fame  courfe  of  thinking.  There  is  fome  other 
principle  which  determines  him  to  form  fuch  a  conclu- 
fion. 

This  principle  is  Cuftom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repierition  of  any  particular  aft  or  operation  pro- 
duces a  propenfity  to  renew  the  fame  aft  or  operation^ 
without  being  impelled  by  any  reafoningf  or  procefs  of 
the  undeiftanding,  we  always  fay,  that  this  propenfity 
U  the  effeft  of  Cuflom.  By  employing  that  word,  wc 
preteRd  not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reafon  of  fuch 
a  propenfity,  Wc  osly  point  out  a  principle  of  hu- 
man 
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man  nature  which  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  and 
which  is  well  known  by  its  effeds.  Perhaps  we  can 
pufh  our  inquiries  no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the 
caufe  of  this  caufe ;  but  mufl  reft  contented  with  it  as 
the  ultimate  principle,  which  we*  can  aflign,  of  all  our 
conclufions  from  experience.  It  is  fufEcient  fatisfac-* 
tion,  that  we  can  go  fo  far,  without  repining  at  the 
narrownefs  of  our  fiiculties  ;  becaufe  they  will  carry  us 
no  farther.  And  it  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very 
intelligible  propofition  at  leaft,  if  not  a  true  one,  when 
we  affert,  that,  after  the  conftant  conjunftion  of  two 
obje£ls,  heat  and  Same,  for  inftance>  weight  and  foli- 
dity,  we  are  determined  by  cuftom  alone  to  expe£t  the 
one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  This  hypothe- 
iis  feems  even  the  only  one  which  e^^plains  the  difficul- 
ty, why  we  draw,  from  a  thoufand  inftances,  an  in- 
ference which  we  are  not  able  to  draw  from  one  in- 
ilance  that  is,  in  no  refped,  different  from  them. 
Reafon  is  incapable  of  any  fuch  variation.  The  con« 
clufions  which  it  draws  from  confidering  one  circle, 
are  the  fame  which  it  would  forfn  upon  furveying  all  the 
circles  in  the  univerfe.  But  no  man,  having  feen  only 
one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  another,  could 
infer,  that  every  other  body  will  move  after  a  like  im- 
pulfe.  AU  inferences  from  experience,  therefore,  are 
cffeds  of  cuftom,  not  of  reafoning  *• 

Cuftom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  .life.  It 
is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
ufeful  to  us,  and  makes  us  expert,  for  the  future,  a 
llmilar  train,  of  events  with  thofe  which  have  appeared 
in  the  paft.  Without  the  influence  of  cuftom,  we 
ihould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  lad,  be^ 
yond  what  is  immediately  prefent  to  the  memory  and 
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fenfe^.  We  ihpuld  neyer  know  how  to .  adjuft  means 
to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the  pro- 
du^on  of  any  effed.  There  would  be  an  end  at 
once  of  ^U  adion  as  well  as  of  the  chi^  part  of  fpecu*- 
htion*  ' 

But  her^  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
9ur  condufioiis  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our 
memory  and  f0nfes,  a^d  aiTure  us  of  matters  of  fiifl: 
which  happen^  in  the  moft  diftant  places  and  moO: 
remote  ages  ;  yet  fome  fa£t  muft  always  be  prefent  to 
the  fenfes  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  firft  pro- 
ceed in  drawing  thefe  conclufions.  A  man,  who 
ihould  find  ia  a  defart  country  the  remains  of  pom« 
pous  buildings,  would  conclude,  that  tjie  country  had 
in  ancient  times  been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabi* 
rants  ;  but,  did  nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him, 
he  could  never  form  fuch  an  inference*  We  leani 
the  events  of  former  ages  from  hiftory  ;  but  then  we 
muft  peruie  the  volumes  in  which  this  inftru6lion  is 
contained,  ^nd  thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from 
one  tefiimony  to  another,  till  we  arrive  at  the  eye- 
witneiTes  and  fpedators  of  thefe  diftant  events.  In  a 
word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  fome  faft  prefent  to  the 
memory  or  fenfes,  our  reafonings  would  be  merely 
hypothetical )  and  however  the  particular  links  might 
be  connefted  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  in- 
ferences would  have  nothing  to  fupport  it>  nor  could 
we  ev^r  by  its  means  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any 
real  exiftence*  If  I  afk,  why  you  believe  any  parti- 
cular matter  of  h&  which  you  relate,  you  muft  tell 
pie  f<Hn^  reafdn  y  and  this  reafon  will  be  fome  other 
^d  ccmneAed  with  it.  But  as  you  cannot  proceed 
after  this  manner  in  infihiium^  you  muft  at  leaft  termi« 
&ate  in  fonie  fa^  which  is  prefent  to  ypur  memory  or 

fenfes  j 
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fenfes ;  or  muft  allow  that  your  belief  is  entirely  with- 
out foundatioxu 

What  then  is  the  conchifion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
A  fimple  one  ;  thoi^  it  muft  be  confeffed,  pretty  re- 
?note  from  the  common  theories  of  phUo£3phy.  All 
belief  of  matter  of  h&  or  ri^  exiftence,  is  derived 
merely  from  fome  objeft  prefent  to  the  memory  or 
Jenfes,  and  a  cuftomary  conjundion  between  that  and 
fome  other  objeft :  Or^  in  other  words,  having  found, 
in  many  inftances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objeds, 
flame  and  beat,  fnow  and  cold,  have  always  been  con- 
joined  together  ;  if  flame  or  fhow  be  prefented  anew 
to  the  fenfes,  the  mind  is  carried  by  oiflom  to  cxpe& 
heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe,  that  fuch  a  quality  does 
•exift,  and  will  difcover  itfdf  upon  a  neaKr  approach. 
This  belief  is  the  neceflary  refuk  of  placing  the  vund 
in  fuch  circumflances.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  fbuly 
when  we  are.fo  iituat^,  as  unavoidable,  as  to  feel  the 
paffion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred^ 
when  we  meet  with  injuries*  All  thefe  operations  are 
a,  ipecies  of  natural  inftinfts,  which  no  reafoning  or 
procefe  of  the  thought  and  underftanding  is  able  either 
to  produos  or  to  prevent. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  very  allowable  for  us  to 
ilopour  philofophical  refearches*  In  moft  qi^ftions 
we  can  never  make  a  fmgle  Aep  farther;  and  in  all 
<)ueftians,  ^we  muft  terminate  here  at  laft,  after  our 
moft  reftlefs  and  .curious  inquiries.  But  ftall  our  cur 
riofity  will  be  pardcmab^,  perhaps  ^nimendable,  if 
it  carry  us  on  to  ftill  &nher'  Tefearches,  .and  make  us 
examine  more  accurately  the  joature  of  this  belief^,  and 
of  the  cuftomary  conjunftion,  whence  it  is  derived.  By 
this  means  we  may  meet  with  fome  explications  and 
analogies  that  vf&l  give  hti^Jddm,  at  leaft  to  fuch  as 
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love  the  abftrad  fdences,  and  can  be  entertained  "with^ 
fpeculations  which,  however  accurate,  may  (till  retain' 
a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of 
a  different  tafte,  the  remaining  part  of  this  fedion  is 
not  calculated  for  them  ;  and  the  following  inquiries^ 
may  well  be  underftood,  though  it  be  Degle£ked« 


P  A  R  T    IL 

NoTHiKG  is  more  frte  than  the  Imagination  of  man  f 
and  though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  ftock  of 
ideas,  fiiniiihed  by  the  internal  and  external  fenfes,  it 
has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  feparat** 
ing,  and  dividing  thefe  ideas,  m  all  the  varieties'  of  ficw 
don  and  vifion«r  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events  ynth  alt 
the  appearance  of  reality,  afcribe  to  them  a  particular 
time  and  place,  conceive  thent  as  exiftmt,  and  paint 
them  out  to  itfelf  with  every  cirtumftance  that  belongs 
to  any  hiftoricat  fad,  which  it  believes^  with  the  great- 
eft  certainty*  Wherein,  therefore,  coniifts  the  differ** 
ence  between  fuch  a  RGdoa  and«  belief  ?  It  lies  not 
merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed  to  fuch 
a  conception  as  commands  our  ai&it,  and  which  i&. 
wanting  to  every  known  fi£tion»  For  A  the  mind  has 
authority  over  all  itfr  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily  annex 
this  particular  idea  tJ>  any  fiflion,  and  confequently  be 
able  to  beHeve  whatever  it  pleafes,  contrary  to  what  we 
find  by  daily  experience-  We  can,  in  our  conceptioi^ 
join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the  body  of  a  horfe ;  but  it^ 
is  not  in  our  power  to  believe,  that  fuch  ^  animal  haa^ 
ever  really  exifted* 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between 
fiaion  and  belief  lies  in  fome  jTcntiment  or  feeling 

which 
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which  IS  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  foi^iner3  and 
which  depends  not  on  the  will^  nor  can  be  commanded 
at  pleafuteft  It  muft  be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other 
fentiments,  and  muft  arife  from  the  particular  iituation 
in  which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  junflufe. 
Whenever  any  objed  is  prefented  to  the  memory  or 
fenfes,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  carries 
the  imagination  to  conceive  that  objeft  which  is  ufually 
conjoined  to  it ;  and  this  Coiiceptioft  is  attended  with 
a  feeling  or  fentiment  diflPerent  from  the  loofe  reveries 
of  the  fancy.  In  this  confifts  the  whole  natufe  of  be- 
lief. For  as  there  is  no  matter  of  faft  which  we  be- 
lieve fo 'firmly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrafy, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  conception 
affented  to,  and  that  which  is  rejefted,  were  it  not  foi* 
fome  fentiment  which  dilliriguifhes  the  one  from  <he 
other.  If  I  fee  a  billiard-ball  moving  towards  anothef 
on  a  fmooth  fable,  I  can  cafily  cdriceiVe  it  to  ftop  tiftoii 
cbntaft.  This  conception  implies  lio  contr£idi£ti6n } 
but  ftill  it  feels  very  differently  from  that  conceptiort 
by  which  I  "f  eprefent  to  myfelf  the  inlpulfe  Jlnd  th^ 
communication  of  motion  from  "one  bkll  to  another. 

Were  we  to  kttempt  a  definition  of  this  fehtitncftff 
we  ihould,  perhaps,  find  it  a  v6ry  difficult,  if  not  an 
impoifible  talk ;  iii  the  fame  m^ntier  as  if  we  ihould 
endeavour  to  define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  paffioii  of 
anger,  to  a  creature  who  never  had  any  experience  oi 
thefe  fentiments.  Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name 
of  this  feelihg  ;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  Idfs  to  know 
the  mesoiing  of  that  term  ;  becaufe  every  ihan  is  every 
moment  conftious  of  the  fentiment  reprefented  by  it^ 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  iattempt  a  defcrip* 
tion  of  this  fentiment;  in  hopes  we  may^  by  that 
means,  arrive  ^at  fome  analogies  which  may  afford  al 

more 
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more  perfed  explication  of  it.  I  fay  then,  that  belief 
is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm, 
fteady  conception  of  an  objeft,  than  what  the  imagina- 
tion alone  is  ever  able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms, 
which  may  feem  fo  unphilofophical,  is  intended  only 
to  exprefs  that  aft  of  the  mind  which  renders  realities, 
or  what  is  taken  for  fuch,  more  prefent  to  us  than  fic- 
tions, caufes  them  to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and 
gives  them  a  fuperior  influence  on  the  pailions  and 
imagination.  Provided  we  agree  about  the  thing,  it 
k  needlefs  to  difpute  about  the  terms.  The  imagina- 
tion has  the  command  over  all  its  idea^,  and  can  join, 
and  mix,  and  vary  them,  in  all  the .  ways  pofTiUe.  It 
may  conceive  fiditious  objefts  with  all  the  circumflan- 
ccs  of  place  and  time.  It  may  fet  them,  in  a  manner, 
before .  pur  eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  jufl  as  they 
jDJght  have  exifled.  But  as  it  is  impoi&ble,  that  this 
£icuity  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itfelf,  reach  belief, 
it  i&  evident,  that  belief  confi^fls  not  in  the  peculiar  na- 
ture or  order  of  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  con- 
ception, and  in  their  feeling  to  the  n;und«  I  cojafefs, 
that  it  is  impoiBble  perfedly  to  explain  this  feeling  pr 
manner  of  conception.  We  may  make  ufe  of  words 
which  exprefs  fomething  near  it.  But  its  true  and  pro- 
per nam/s,  as  we  obferved  before,  is  Belief  ^  which  is. a 
term  that  every  one  fufEciently  underftands  in  common 
life.  And  in  philofophy,  we  can  go  no  farther  than 
aflert,  that  Belief  is  fomething  felt  by  the  mind,  which 
diftinguifhes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment.from  the  fidions 
of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more  weight  and 
influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance ; 
enforces  them  in  the  mind ;  and  renders  them  the  go- 
vemii^  principle  of  our  aftions.  I;  hear  at  prefent, 
for  inftance,  a  perfon*s  ypice,  with  whom  I  a^i  ,^c- 

acquainted ; 
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quainted ;  and  the  found  comes  as  from  the  next  room.' 
llris  imprcffion  of  my  fenfes  immediately  conveys  my 
diought  to  the  perfon,  together  i^th  all  the  furround**' 
ing  objeSs.  I  paint  them  out  to  myfelf  as  exifting  at* 
prefent^  with  the  fame  qualities  and  relations  of  which 
i  formerly  knew  them  poiTeifed.  Thefe  ideas  take^ 
jafter  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  of  an  enchanted 
caftle.  They  are  very  different  to  the  feeling,  and' 
have  a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either  to' 
give  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  forrow. 

Let  U8^  then,  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  this  doo' 
trine,  and  allow,  that  the  fentiihent  of  belief  is  no*'' 
tiling  but  a  conception  more  intenfe  and  (leady  thanC 
what  attends  the  mere  fidions  of  the  imagination,  and 
fliat  this  mannei*  of  conception  arifes  from  a  cuftomary 
conjunftion  of  the  objed:  with  fomething  prefent  to  the 
memory  oi  fenfes  :'  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficulty' 
^on  thefe  fuppofitions,  to  find  other  operations  of  the 
mind  analagous  to  }t,  and  to  trace .  up  thefe  phaenosT 
mena  to  principles  ftiH  more  general. 

We  have  idready  obfdrved,  tliat  nature  has  eftablifli-*' 
ed  connexions  among  particuhtr  ideas, .  and  that  no' 
fooner  one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  inti'odu^' 
tes  its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it^* 
by  a  gentle  and  infenfible  movement;  Thefe  principles 
of  conne&ion  or  afibcktion  we  haV6  iredu^^  to  three,' 
namely,  Refemblance,  Contiguity,  and  Caulation;;  which 
are  the  only  bonds  that  unite  our  thoughts  together, 
and  beget  that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  difcoulfe/ 
which,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  take9  place  am6ng 
all  mankind.  N0W9  here  arifes  a  queftion,  on  which' 
the  folution  of  the  prefent  difficulty  will  depends' 
Does  it  happen  in  all  thefe  relations,  that,  .when  one 
of  the  objects  is  prefented  to  the  feofea  or  memory,' 
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the  mind  is  not  only  carried  to  the  Conception  of  the 
correbtive,  but  reaches  a  fteadier  and  ftrongcrr  con<^ 
cqption  of.  it  thsA  V^bat  otherwife  it  wouFd  have  been 
able  to  attain  ?  This  feenKs  to  be  the  cafe  with  that 
belief  whic^  arifes  from  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed; 
And  if  the  cafe  be  the  fame  with  the  other  relations  or  , 
principles  of  aflbdation,  thitf  may  be  eftabKflied  as  a 
general  law^  which,  takes  place  in  all  the  operatio/is  of 
the  mind; 

We  may^  therefore,  obfervc,  aa  the  firft  experim^ 
to  our  prefent  purpofe^  that,  upon  the  appeaiance  of 
the  pifbire  of  an  ab&iit  friend,  out  idea  of  him  is 
evidently  enlivened  by  the  refemblance;  and  that  every 
poffiony  which  that  idea  oceafions^  whiethef  of  joy  or 
ferrow,  acquires  new  fbrce  and  vigour^  In  pfodacing 
dus  efieft,  there  Concur  both  a  relation  and  a  pre- 
fie&t  impreflion.  Where  the  pi&ure  bears  him  no  re« 
fanblaAce,  at  ItzBL  was  not  intended  for  hiin^  it  never 
io  much  as  conveys  our  thotight  to  faun  :•  And  where 
it  is  abfent,  as  well  as  the  perfon ;  tbotigh  the  mind 
may  p$b  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the  other ; 
it  feek  its  idea  to  be  rather  we^tkened  than  totivened 
by  that  tranfition.  We  take  a  plfeafure  in  viewing  the 
pidure  of  a  friend  when  it  is  fet  beware  us  f  but  wheit 
it  is  removed,  rather  choofe  to  confider  him  diredly, 
than  by  refle&ioh  in  an  image  which  is  Equally  diftant 
and  obicure.  * 

<  Tlie  ceremonies  of  the  Rooian  Catholic  religion 
may  be  considered  as  inftan^  of  the  fame  nature. 
Hie  devotees  df  diat  fupcrftiticoi  uftially  plead,  in  ex- 
tufe  for  the  mummeiries  with  which  fhey  are  upbraid- 
ed, that  they  fed  die  good  effed  of  thofe  exteftial  . 
motions,  and  poftures,  and  a^tidis,  in  enlivening  their 
devotion,  and  quickening  their  fervour,  which  other- 
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ivife  would  decay^  if  direded  entirely  to  diftant  And 
immaterial  objefts.     We  fbadow  out  the  objeds  of  our 
faith,  fay  they^  in  fenfiUe  types,  and  images,  and  reh- 
der  them  more  prefent  to  us  by  the  immediate  prefence 
of  thefe  types,;  than  it  is  pofBble  for  us  to  do,  merely 
by  an  intelledual.  view  and  contemplation.     Seniible 
.  obje^  ha^  always  a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy 
than  any  other  y  and  this  influence .  they  readily  con- 
vey  to  thofe  ideas,  to  which  they  are  related,  and' 
which  they  refemble.     I  fliall  only  infer  from  thefe 
pra6kices^  and  this  reafoning,  that  the  eflPed  of  refem- 
blance  in  enKvening  the  ideas,,  is  very  common ;  and  as 
in  every  caie  a  refemblance  and  a.  prefent  impreflion 
muft  concur,  we  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  experi-* 
ments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle.   . 
We  may  add  force  to  thefe  experinaents  by  others 
of  a  different  kind,  in  coniidering  the  eflSe&s  of  Ccmd^ 
guity,  as  well  as  of  Refemblance^  -  It  i^  certain,  that  di« 
fiance  dimiDiflies  the  force  oi^  every^  idea,  and  that^ 
upon  our  approach  to  any  objed,  though  it  does  not  • 
difcover  itfelf  to  our  itnfes,  it  operates  upon  the  nund 
with  an  influence,  whifh  intimates  an  immediate  im« 
preflion.     The  thinking  on  any  obje£i:  readiiy  tranfports 
the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous  ;  but  it  is  only  the  ac- 
tual prefence  of  an  objeft,  that  tranfports  it  with  a  fu- 
perior  vivacity.     When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home, 
whatevfsr  relates  to  it  touches  me  more .  nearly  than 
when  I  am  two  himdied  leagues  diftant ;  though,  even 
at  that  difts^ce,  the  refieding  on  any  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  .my  friepds  or  £unily  naturally  pro- 
duces an  idea  of  them.    But  as,  in  this  latter  cafe,  both 
«   the*  objefts  of  the  mind  are  ideas ;  notwithflianding 
there  is  an  eafy  traaiitioa  between  theiD*>  that  tranli- 
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tion  alone  h  not  able  to  give  a  fuperior  vivacity  to  any 
of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  fome  immediate  impreffion  *• 

No  one  can  doubt  but  caufation  has  the  fame  influ- 
ence as  the  other  two  relations  of  refemblanc^  and 
contiguity.  Superftitious  people  are  fond  of  the  re** 
liques  of  faints  and  holy  men,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  feek  after  types  or  images,  in  order  to  ^fiven 
their  devotion,  and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and 
ftrong  conception  of  thofe  exemplary  lives  #hich  they 
defire  to  imitate.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the 
beft  reliques  which  a  devotee  could  procure,  would  bq 
the  handywork  of  a  faint ;.  and  if  his  clothes  and  fur^ 
niture  are  ever  to  be  confidered  in  this  light,  it  is  be* 
caofe  they  were  once*  at  his  difpofal,  and  were  moved 
and  affefbed  by  him  ;  in  which  refpedt  ihey  are  to .  be 
confidered  as  imperfefb  effeds,  and  as  conne^ed  with 
Um  by  a  fhorter  chain  of  confequehces,  thah^  any  of 
thofe  by  which  we  learn  the  reality  of  his  exigence. 

Suppofe  that  the  fon  of  a  friend  who  had  been  long- 
dead  or  abfent,  were  prefented  to.  us ;  it  is  evident, 
that  thj^  objed  would  inftantly  revive  its  correlative 

E  2    .  idea, 

*  **  Nsturane  nobis,  inquit,  datum  dicaita^  ao  errOre  quodami  ut^ 
**  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  meih6ria  digiiof  viros  acceperimus 
**  multum  efle  verfiitoBy  n^is  moveamur,  qoaih  fiquando  eorum 
^  ipfonim  aut  fiida  audiamus  aut  fcripcum  aliquod  Ifgamtzs  ?  Velut 
**  ego  none  movcon  Venit  enim  jnihi  Platokis  in  mentem,  quern 
^  accq>imu8  pnmum  hic  difputare  folitum  r  Cujus  etiam  illi  hortulf  •' 
**  pTopinqgi  ooa  memoriatn  folummihi  afFenint»  fed  TpfuA  viden!^ 
**  m  coofpedu  meo  hie  ponece.  Hie  SpEVStrrvs,  hic  !^nocra.- 
^  TEa,  hic  gtis  auditor  Powmo ;  cujos  .ipia  iHa  fclTio  fuit,  quain 
**  'videamua.  Equidem  etIam  curiam  noftram,  Hostiliam  dico^non 
**  faanc  noiq|aay  .quae  mihi  minor  eiTe  videtur  poftquaiti  ell  major,  lo- 
**  kbam  iotucni,  Scifiombm,  CatoneM|  Lalium^  noftmm  verd 
**  ia  primia  avum  cogitare.  *Tanta  vis  admonitionis  eft  in  locis  ;  uft 
^  mm  fine  cau(k  ex  fai9  memoriae  deduda  fit  dlfciplina/'  Cicero  A 
Fki^fg  Lik  T«         ^ 
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idea,  and  recal  to  our  thoughts  all  paft  intimacies,  and 
familrarities,  in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phse- 
nomenon,  whick/eems  to  prove  the  principle  jtbove 
mentioned*  i 

We  may  obferve,  that,  in  thefe  phsenomena,  the 
belief  of  the  correlative  objeft  is  always  prefuppofcd  ; 
without  which  the  relation  could  have  no  effeft*  The: 
influence  of  the  pifture  fuppofes,  that  we  believe  our 
friend  to  have  once  exifted..  Contiguity  to  home  caa 
never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unlefs  we  believe  that 
it  really  exifls.  Now,,  I  aflerty  that  this  belief,  where 
it  reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  fenfes,  is  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  and  arifes  from  fimilar  caufes,  with  the  tran- 
fition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here  ex- 
plained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  inta  ;a. 
fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  conceive,  that 
it  augments,  not  extinguilhes,  die  flame.  This  tranfi-- 
tion  of  thought  from  the  caufe  to  the  eflfeft,  proceeds 
not  from  reafon.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from 
cuftom  and  experience.  And  as  it  firft  begms  froni 
jin  bbjeft,  prefent  to  the  fenfes,  it  renders  the  ide?i  or 
conception  of  flame  more  ftrong  and  lively  than  any 
loofe^  floating  reverie  of  the  maginatioii.  That  idea 
arifes  iunmediately.  The  thought  moves  inftantly  to- 
wards it,  and  conveys  to  it  all  that  force  of  conception 
which  is  derived  from  the  imprefQon  prefent  to  the 
fenfes.  When  a  fword  is  levelled  at  my  bread,  does 
not  the  idea  of  wound  and  payi  ftrike  me  mere  ftrong* 
ly,  than  when  a  glafs  of  wine  is  prefented  to  me,  even 
though  by  accident  this  idea  fliould  occur  z£t&r  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  objeft  ?  But  what  is  there  in 
this  whole  matter  to  caufe  fuch  a  ftrong  conception, 
except  only  a  prefent  obie^aad  a  oiftgrnary  traafition 
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to  the  idea  of  another  objeft,  which  we  have  beai  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the 
lyhole  operation  of  the  mind,  in  all  our  conclufions 
concerning  matter  of  fa£t  and  exigence ;  and  it  is  a 
fadsfadion  to  faid  fome  analogies,  by  whicli  it  may  be 
explained.  The  tranfition  from  a  prefent  object  does 
inafl^afes  jgirc  ftrength  and  folidity  to  the  related 
idea. 

Here,  then,  Is  a*  kind  of  pre-eftabliflied  harmony 
between  the  conrfe  of  nature  and  Ae  fucceffion  of  our 
ideas ;  amd  though  tbe  powers  and  forces,  by.  which 
the  former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ; 
yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  nave  ftili,  we  find, 
gone  on  in  the  fame  train  with  the  other  works  of  na- 
ture. .  Cuftom  18  that  principle  by  which  this  corre- 
fpondence  has  been  effeded ;  fo  neceiTary  to  the  fub* 
fiftence  df  our  fpecies^  and  the  regulation  of  our  con* 
dud,,  in  every  circumftance  and  occurrence  of  human 
Jife.  Had  not  the  prefence  of  an  objeft  inftantly  excit- 
ed the  idea  of  thofe  objefts  comjnonly  conjoined  widi 
it,  aU  our  knowledge  muft  have  been  lijipited  to  the 
narrow  jphere  of  our  memory  and  fenfes  ^  and  we 
ihould  never  have  been  able  to  adjuil  means  to  ends, 
or  employ  our  natural  powers,  either  to  the  producing 
of  good,  or  avoidinjg  of  evil.  Thofe  who  delight  in 
ifae  difcovery  and  contemplation  of  £na]  caufes,  have 
here  atnple  fbbjeA  to  employ  their  wonder  and  admira* 
tion.  , 

i^ll  a4d,  f<)r  a^rther  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
{[oing  theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  like  eftefts  from  like  caufes,  and 
vice  verfa^  is  fo  eflential  to  the  fubfiftence  of  all  hu- 
man creatures,  it  is  not  probable,  that  it  could  be 
trufted   to  the  fallstcious  dedudions  of  our  reafon, 
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Hvhich  is  flow  in  its  operations  ;  appears  not,  in  any 
degree,  during  the  firft  years  of  infancy  ;  and  at  beft 
is,,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life^  extremely 
liable  to  error  and  miftake^     It  is  more  conformable  to 
the  ordinary  wifdom  of  nature  to  fecure  fo  neceffary  an 
aft  of  the  mind,  by  fome  inftinft  or  mechanical  ten- 
dency, which  may  be  infaHible  in  its  operations,  may 
.  difcover  itfelf  at  the  firft  appearance  of  life  and  thought, 
and  may  be  indepenjdent  of  all  the  laboured  dedudions 
of  the  underftanding.     As  nature  has  taught  us  the 
ufe  of  our  iimbs,  without  giving  us  the  faiowledge  of 
the  mufcles  and  no'ves  by  which  they  are  actuated  j 
fo  has  fee  implants,  in  us  an  inftind,  which  carrier 
forward  the  thought  in  a  correipgndent  cbujrfe  to  that 
which  fee  has   e^lablifeed   among   externa^l   objects  } 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  t-hofe  powers  and  forces  on 
,wJiich  this  regular  courfe  and  fucceifion  of  objeds  to- 
jtally  depends.  • 
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THXW.GH  .there  ibe  no  fuch  tbing  as  Chance  m  the 
world,  our  ignorance  of  the  real  caufe  of  an,y 
Aveqt  has  thjt  li^me  influence  W  Jthe  undcyrftanding, 
^d  begej:s  ^  li)^e  fpe^es  qf  »bejigf  qr  opinio^. 

Ther.e 

.  *  MrJLocke  dKides  aH  f^r^umeiit^  into  dexnoc^fti]fi(tive  and  probable^ 
jin  this  view,  wc  muft  fay,  tliat  it  is  only  probable  all  men  muft  die, 
or  tljat  the  fun  ,will  rife'  to-morrow.  But  .to  conform  our  language 
if.o.-e  to  common  life,  'wc  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonftra- 
tio  ts,  proofs,  and  probabilities.  £y  proofs,  meaniag  fuch  argument  a 
/rdm  experience  as  leave  no  rotm  for  dcutt  cr  cppcfilion. 
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There  18  certainly  a  probability,  which  arifes  from  a 
fuperiority  of  chances  on  any  fide ;  and  according  as 
this  fuperiority  increafes,  and  furpaffes  the  oppofite 
chances,  the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  in- 
creafe,  and  begets  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  af- 
fent  to  that  ficte  in  which  we  difcover  the  fuperiority. 
If  a  dye  were  marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of 
fpots  on  four  fides,  and  with  another  figure  or  nutt\* 
her  of  fpots  on  the  two  remaining  •  fides,  it  would  be 
more  probable,  that  the  former  would  turn  up  than  the 
latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thoufand  fides  marked  in 
the  iame.  manner,  and  only  one  fide  (tiiferent,  the  pro- 
bability would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or  ex- 
pedation  of  the  event  more  fte^dy  and  fecure.  This 
procefs  of  the  thought  or  re^dbning  may  feem  trivial 
and  obvious  ;  but  to  thofe  who  confider  it  more  liar- 
rowly,  it  may,  perhaps,  afford  matter  for  curious  fpcr 
culation.  # 

It  feems  evident,  that,  when  the  mind  looks  for- 
ward to  difcoyer  the  event  which  may  refult  from  the 
throw  of  fuch  a  dye,  it  confiders  the  turning  up  of 
each  particular  fide  as  alike  probable  ;  and  this  is  th^ 
very  nature  of  chance^  tty  render  all  the  particular 
events,  comprehended  in  it,  entirely  equal.  But 
finding  a  greater  number  of.  fides  concur  in  .the  one 
e4%nt  than  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  carried  more  frer 
quently  to  that  event,  and  meets  it  oftener,  in  revolv- 
ing thcfvarious  poflibilities  or  chances,  on  which  the 
ultimate  refult  depends.  This  concurrence  of  feveral 
views  in  one  particular  evetot^  begettf' immediately,  by 
an  inexplicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  fentiment  of 
fadief,  and  gives  thftt  event  the  advantage  over  its  an- 
tagonifl,  which  is  fupported  by  a  fmailer  number  of 
ykw^  and  recurs  lefs  frequently  to  the  mind.    If  we 
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altow,  .that  belief  is  nothing  but  a 'firmer  aiid  ftronger 
^conception  of  an  objeft  than  what  attends  the  mere 
fiSions  of  the  imagination,  this  operation  may,  peiv 
haps,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted  for.  The  con- 
cu^rrence  of  thefe  feveral  views  or  glimpfes  imprints  the 
idea  more  ftrongly  on  the  imagination  ;  gives  it  fupe- 
nor  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on  the  paf*- 
fions  and  aSe^ioiis  more  fenfible  ;  and  in  a  word,  be* 
gets  ths^t  reliance  or  fecurity,  which  conltitutes  the  na-r 
ture  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  cafe  is  tHe  fame  with  the  prpbabiUty  of  caufes, 
as  with  that  of  chance.  There  are  fome  caujTes  which 
are  entirely  uniform  and  conftant  in  producing  a  parti-- 
cular  eSe&  ;  and  ho  inftance  has  ever  yet  been  found 
of  any  feilure  or  irregularity  in  their  operation*  Fire 
Jias  always  burned,  and  water  fuiFocated,  every  human 
creature  :  The  produftion  of  motion  by  impuLTe  and 
gravfty  is  an  univeffal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admit-* 
ted  of  no  exception.-  But  there  are  other  caufes, 
which  have  been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain  ; 
nor  has  rhtbarb  always  proved  a  purge,  or  opium  a 
foporific,  to  tvctj  one  who  has  taken  thefe  medicines. 
It  is  true,  when  any  caufe  fails  of  producing  its  ufual 
efFeS,  philofophers  afcribe  not  this*  to  any  irregularity 
in  nature ;  but  fuppofe,  that  fome  fecret  caufes,  in 
the  'particular  ftru&ure  of  parts^  have  prevented  ^he 
operation'.  '  Our  reafonings,  however,  and  conclufions 
concerning  the  event,  are  the  fame  as  if  this  j^nciple 
nad  no  place.  \Beihg  de^termined  by  cuftom  to  tranf-* 
fer  t.he  pall  to  tfffe  future,'  in  all  our  inferences  j  where 
the  paft  .has  been  eiitircly  regular  and  uniforni,  we  ex- 
pe£l  the  event  with  the  greateft  kffurance,  and  leave 
no  room'  for  any  contrary  fuppofition.  But  wjiere  dif- 
ferent effefls  have  been  found  to'  follow  from  caufes, 
yhich  are  to  appearance  exaftly  fimilar,  all  thefe  van- 
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OU8  efFefts  muft  occur  to  the  mind  in  transferring 
the  paft  to  the  future,  and  enter  into  our\:onfideration, 
when  we  determine  the  probability  of  the  event. 
Though  we  give  the  preference  to  that  which  has  been 
found  moft  ufual,  and  believe  that  this  effedl  will  exift, 
we  muft  not  overlook  the  other  effefts,  but  muft  affign 
to  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  lefs  fre- 
quent. It  is  more  probable,  in  almoft  every  country 
of  Europe,  that  there  will  be  froft  fome  time  in  Janu- 
ary, than  that  the  weather  will  continue  open  through- 
out that  whole  month  j  though  this  probability  varies 
according  to  the  different  climates,  and  approaches  to 
a  cfrtainty  in  the  more  northern  kingdoms.  Here 
then  it  feems  evident,  that,  when  we  transfer  the  pafl; 
to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effed  which 
will  refult  from  any  caufe,  we  tranrfer  all  the  different 
erents,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  |^l,  and  conceive  one  to  have  exiited  a  hundre4 
tiines,  for  inftance,  another  ten  .times,  and  another 
once.  As  a  gres^t  number  of  views  do  here  con(:ur  in 
cue  ^eveat^  they  £ortify  and  cqi^firm  it  to  the  imagina-^ 
titm,  beget  that fentimeni  which. we  call  BeKef,  and 
•give  its  objed  the  preference  above  the  contrary  event, 
which  is  not  fupported  by  an  equal  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  recurs  not.fo  frequently  to  the  thought  in 
mmsferring  the*  paft  to  the  future*  Let  any  one  try 
m  account  for  this  operation  of  the  mind,  upon  any  of 
the  received  fyftens  of  philoibphy,  and  he  will  be  fen- 
fibk  of  the.  difficulty.  For  .n^y  part,  I  ihall  think  it 
fiiffident,  if  the  prefent  hints  excite  the  curiofity  of 
phikfophers,  and  make  them  fenfible  how  defective  all 
ccmunon  thooriea.arcin  treating  of  fuch  cations  and 
fuch  fublimeiiibje£ts4 
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SECTION    VII. 

Of  the  Idea  of  Neceflarjr  Cottntfkn. 

PART    I. 

THE  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  fciences 
above  the  moral,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  ideas 
of  th^  former,  being  fenfible,  are  always  cleat  and 
determinate  :  the  fmallefl  diftindi<m  bettpreen  th Ai  is 
immediately  perceptible,  and  the  fame  terms  are  ftiU 
expreflive  of  the  fame  ideas,  without  ambiguity  ot*  va^- 
nation.  An  oval  is  never  miftaken  for  a  circle,  nor 
an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipiis.  The  ifofceles  and  fcale- 
num  are  dlflinguiflied  by  boundaries  more  exad  than 
vice  and  virtue,  rigjit  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  de- 
fined in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itfelf,  fublH- 
tutes,  on  all  occafions,  ^be  definition  for  the.  term  de^ 
fined  :  Or,  even  when  no  definition  is  employed,  the 
objed  itfelf  may  be  prefented  to  the  fenfes,  and  by  that 
means  be  fteadily  and  dearly  apprehended*  But  the 
finer  fentiments  of  the  mind,  the  operations  of  the  onr 
derftanding,  the  various  agitations  of  the  paffions^ 
though  really  in  themfelvn  diftin£t,  eafily  efcape  ur, 
when  furveyed  kf  i^fle^on ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to 
recal  the  original /4>jpft,  as  oftdi  as^e  have  occafion 
to  contemplate  it.  Ambiguity,  by  this  means,  is  gra- 
dually introduced  into  our  reafonings :  Similar  olqe^ 
are  readily  taken  to  be  the  fame :  And  the  conclufioa 
becomes  at  laft  very  wide  of  the  premifes* 

pop 
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One  may  fafely,  however,  affirm,  that,  if  we  confi* 
der  thefe  Iciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advantages 
and  diiadvantages  nearly  compenfate  each  other,  and 
reduce  both  of  them  to  a  ftate  of  equality.  If  the 
oiind,  •  widi  greater  facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geo^ 
metry  clear  and  determinate,  it  mull  carry  on  a  much 
longer  and  more  intricate  chain  of  reafoning*,  and  com- 
pare ideas  mach  wider  of  each  other,  in  order  to  reach 
the  abibrufer  truths  of  that  fcience.  And  if  moral 
ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  obfcu- 
rity  and  confufion,  the  inferences  are  always  much 
fliorter  in  thefe  diiquifitions,  and  the  intermediate 
fteps,  which  lead  to  the  conclufion,  much  fewer,  than 
in  th€  fciences.  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number. 
In  reality,  there  is  fcarcely  i  proportion  in  Euclid  fo 
fimple,  as  not  to  coniif):  of  more  parts,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  moral  reafoning  which  runs  not  into 
chimera  and  conceit.  Where  w^e  trace  the  principles 
of  the  human  mind  through  but  a  few  fteps,  we  may  be 
very  well  fs^sfied  with  ouj|  progrefs  ;  confidering  how 
ibon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  ail  our  inquiries  concern* 
ing  caufes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  *  acknowledgment,  of 
our'  ignorance.  The  chief  obftacle,  therefore,  to  our 
improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphyfical  fciences,  is 
the  oUcurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the  terms. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  .the  mathematics,  i^he  length 
of  infereiices  and  compafs  of  thought,  requiiite  to  the 
fcMining  of  any  conclufion.  And,  perh^s,  our  pro* 
grefs  in  natiural  philofophy  is  chieflyt^^tarded  by  the 
.want  of  proper  eiqperiments^  and  phasnomena,  which 
are  t>ften  dilcovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be 
fiHmd,  vrfien  requiiite,  even  by  the  moft  diligent  and 
jirudent  inquiry.    As  moral  philofophy  feems  hitherto 

io  hzve  received  lefs  improvement  than  either  geome- 
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try  or  phyfics,  We  may  conclude^  that  if  there  be  any 
difference  in  this  refped  among  thefe  fciences,  the 
difficulties,  which  obftruft  the  progreis  of  the  former, 
require  fuperior  care  and  capacity  to  be  furmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas,  which  occur  in  metaphyfics, 
more  obfcure  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  power, 
force,  energy,  or*neceffary  conne^on  ;  of  which  it  is 
every  moment  neceflary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  dif« 
quifitions.  We  ihall,  therefore,  endeavour,  in  thi« 
feftion,  to  fix,  if  poffifole,  the  precife  meaning  of  thefe 
terms,  and  thereby  remove  fome  part  of  that  obfcurity 
which  is  fo  much  complained  of  in  this  fpedes  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

It  feems  a  propofition,  which  will  not  admit  of  much 
difpute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  l>ut  copies  of 
our  impreffions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  th*at  it  is  impofli* 
ble  for  us  t6  think  of  any  thing,  which  we  have  not 
.antecedently  felt,  either -by  ouj  external  or  internal 
fenfes.  I  have  endeavoured  *  to  explain  and  prove 
this  proportion,  and  have  fxprefled  my  hopes,  that, 
by  a  proper  application  of  it,  men  may  reach  a  greats 
cleamefs  and  precifion  in  philofophical  reafonings,  than 
what  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to- attain.  Complex 
ideds  may,  perhaps,  be  well  known  by  definiticm,  which 
•is  nothing  but  an  enumera^on  of  thofe  parts  or  fimple 
ideas  .tha%  .compofe  them,  ^ut  when  we  have  puflied 
up  detfinitiQns  ^  the  im>fl:  iimjde  ideas,  ahd  find  (tiH 
fome. ambiguity  and  obfcurity,  .what  refource  are  we 
then  poffeffed  of^  By;what  invei^tion  can  ,we  tla*ow 
light  upon  thefe  .idieas,.;^d  render  than  altogether  pre- 
cifp  and  determinate  to  our  intelleftual  view  ?  Produce 
jthe  impreffions  or  original  fentiments  from  which  the 
ideas  are  copied-    Th^e  impieffiobs  are  all  ftrong  and 

feniible^ 

♦  Scaion  II.  ' 
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fenfible.  They  admit  not  of  ambiguity.  They  are 
not  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themfelves,  but  may 
throw  light  on  their  cprrefpondent  ideas^  which  lie  in 
obfcurityr  *  And  by  this  means  we  may,  perhaps,  at- 
tain a  new  microfcope^or  fpecies  of  optics^  by  which^ 
in  the  moral  fdences,  the  moft  ihinhte  and  moik  fimple 
ideas  may  be  fo  enlarged  as  to  fall  readily  imder  our 
apprehenfion,  and  be  equally  known  with  the  groflefl 
and  mod:  feniible  ide^s  that  can  be  the  obje^  of  our 
inquiry.  ^ 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of 
Power  or  NecefTary  Connexion,  let  us  examine  its  im* 
preffion  ;  and,  iif  order  to  find  the  impreffion  with 
greater  certainty,  let  us  fearch  for  it  in  all  the  fourcea 
from  which  it  may  poffibly  be  derived* 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objefts, 
and  confider  the  operation  of  caufes,  we  are  never  able, 
in  a  fingle  inftance,  to  difcover  any  power  or  neceffary 
connexion  ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  effed  to  the 
caufe,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  confequepce  of 
the  other.  We  only  find,  that  the  one  does  actually 
in  hSt  follow  the  other.  The  impulfe  6T  one  billiard- 
ball  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  fecond.  This  is 
the  whole  that  .appears  to  the  outward  fenfes.  The 
mind  feels  no  fentiment  or  inward  impreffion  from 
this  fucceffion  of  objefts  :  confequently  there  is  not,  in 
any  fingle  particular  inftance  of  caufe  and  eflFeft,  any 
thing  which  can  fuggefl;  the  idea  of  power  or  neceffary 

connexion.     *       - 

» 

From  the  firft  appearance  of  an  objeQ:,  we  never 
can'  cohjedure  what  effed  will  r^fult  from  it.  But 
were  the  power  or  energy  of  any  caufe  difcoverable  by 
the  mind,  we  could  forefee  the  effeft,  even  without 
experience,  and  mighty  at  firft,  pronounce  with  certain- 
ly 
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ty  concerning  it,  by  the  mere  dint  of  thoaglit  and  re^ 

foning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever, 
by  its  fcnfible  qualities,  difcoVer  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imaging  that  it  could  produce 
any  thing,  or  be,f<fllo^^ed  by  any  other  objed,  which 
.  we  could  denominate  its  effeft.  Solidity,  extenfion, 
motion  ;  thefe  qualities  are  all  complete  in  themfelves, 
and  never  point  out  any  other  event  which  may  refult 
from  them.  The  ftenes  of  the  univerfe  are  continual- 
ly fhifting,  and  one  object  follows  another  in  an  unin^- 
terrupted  fucceffion  ;  but  the  power  or  force  wWch  ac- 
tuates the  whole  machine,  is  entirely  concealed  from 
us,  and  never,  difcovers  itfelf  in  any  of  the  fenfible 
qualities  of  body^  We  know  that,  in  jGsift,  heat  is  a 
conftant  attendant  of  flame  ;  but  what  is  the  connexion 
between  them,  we  have  no  room  fb  much  as  to  con- 
je£hire  or  imagine.  It  is  impoflible,  therefore,  thai 
the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contempla* 
tion  of  bodies,  in  fingle  inftances  of  their  operation  ; 
becaufe  no  bodies  ever  difcover  any  power  which  caa 
be  the  origin^  of  this  id/^  *. 

Since,  therefore,  external  obje&s  as  they  appear  to 

the  fenfes,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necelTary  con- 

.nexion,  by  their  operation  in  particular  inftances,-  let 

us  fee  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  refleftion  on 

the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  be^^pied  from 

any 

« 

•  Mr  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  Power,  fays,  That,  finding  from 
experience,  that  there  arc  feteral  new  productions  ih  matter,  and  con- 
cluding that  there  muft  fotnewhere  he  a  power  capable  of  producing 
them,  we  arrive  at  laft  by  this  reafoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But 
no  reafoning  can  ever  give  us  a  new,  original  fimple  idea  ;  as  this 
philofopher  himfelf  oonfefTes.  This,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  ori* 
gin  of  that  idea. 
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any  internal  impreflion«  It  may  be  faid,  that  we  yo 
every  moment  confcious  of  internal  power ;  whik  we 
feel,  that,  by  the  iiinple  command  of  our 'will,  we  can 
move  the.  organs  of  ou^body,  or  dired  the  faculties  of 
our  mind*  An  z&  of  volition  produces  motion  in  our 
limbs^  or  railes  a  new  idea  in  our  imagination.  This 
influence  of  the  wiU  we  know  by  confcioufnefs.  Hence 
we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy,  and  are  certain, 
that  we  ourft^ves  and  all  other  intelligent  beings  are 
pofiefled  of  pQwer.  This  idea,  then,  'is  foi  idea  of  re- 
fledion,c^filice  it  arifes  from  reflecting  on  the  operations 
of  our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  which  is  bxer- 
ciifid  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and  fa- 
culties of  the  foul. 
We  ihall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretendon ;  and 
*  firft,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  *  over  the 
organs  of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  ol^erv6,. 
is  a  h&  ^nrhidi,  like .  all  other  natural  events,  can  be 
known  cmly  by  experience,  and  can  never  be  forefeen 
from  ;uiy  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the  caufe  which 
conn^ds  it  with  t^e  effed,  and  render^  the  one  an  in«« 
ialh'ble  confequence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of  our 
body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.  Of  this  ' 
we  are  every  moment  confcious..  But  the  means  by 
which  this  is  eflfeded  ;  the .  energy  by  which  the  t/ill 
performs  £b  extraordinary  an  operation  :  pf  this  we  are 
to  hr  from  being  immediately  confcious,  that  it  muft 
for  ever  efcape  our  moft  diligent  inquiry. 

For,  Jlr/f^  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 
myfterious  *than  the  union  of  foul  with  body ;    by ' 
which  a  fuppofed  fpiritual  fubflance  acquires  fuch  an 
influence  over "  a  material  one,  that  the  moft  refined 
thought  is  able  to  actuate  .the  grofleft  matter  i    Were 

we  empowered,  by  a  ii^ret  wilh,  to.  remove  mountains, 

or 
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oi^ontroul  the  planets  in  their  ofi>it ;  this'extenfive  au- 
thority would  not  be  more  extraordinary,  nor  more 
beyond  our  comprehenfion.     But  if,  by  confcioufnefg, 

.  we  perceived  any  power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  muft 
Ipiow  this  power  ;  we  muft  know  its  connexion  with 
the  effedt ;  we  muft  know  the  ferret  union  of  foul  amf 
body,  and .  the  mature  of  both  thefe  fubftances ;  by 
which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  in  fo  many  inftances^ 
upon  the  other. 

Seamdly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  t^ody  with  a  like  authority ;  though  we  cannot  aT- 
fign  any  reafon  befides  experience,  for  fo  remaii^able  a 
difference  between  one  and  the  other*  Why  haf 
the  will  an  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not 
t)ver  the,  heart  or  liver  ?  This  queftion  would  never 
embarrafs  us,  were  we  confcious  of  a  power  in  the  for- 
mer iafe,  not  in  the  latter.  We  ihould  then  perceive^ 
independent  of  experience,  why  the  authoriq^  oi  will 
over  the  6rgans  of  the  body  is  drcumfcribed  withia 
fuch  particular  limits.     Being  in  that  cafe  fully  ac- 

^quainted  with  the  power  or  force  by^which  it  operates, 

.  we  fliould  alfo  know  why  its  influence  reaches  preciie- 
ly  to  fuch  boundaries,  and  no  farther. 

A  man,  fuddenly  jftruck  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg  or 
arm,  or  who  had  newly  loft  thofe  members,  frequently 
endeavours,  at  firft,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them 
in  their  ufual  oflices.  Here  he  is  as  much  confcious 
of  power  to  command  fuch  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfe^ 

.  health  is  confcious  of  power  to  aduate  ;my  member 
which  remains  in  its  natural  ftate  and  condition.  But 
confcioufnefs  never  deceives.  Confequently,  neither 
in  the  one  cafe  nor  in  the  other,  are  we  ever  confcious 
of  any  power.  We  learn  the  influence  of  our  will, 
from  experience  alone.    And  experience  only  teaches 

us« 
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US,  how  one  event  comftahtly  follows  another ;  with- 
out inftru&ing  us  in  the  fecret  connexion,  which  binds 
them  together,  and  renders  them  infeparable. 

Thirdly  J  We  learn  from  anatomy^  that  the  imihedi- 
ate  obje£k  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the 
member  itfelf  which  is  moved,  but  certain  mufcles, 
and  nerves,  and  animal  fpirits,  and^  perhaps,  fome^ 
dnng  ftill  more  minute  and  more  unknown,  through 
which  the  motion  is  fucceflively  propagated,  ere  it 
reach  the  member  itfelf,  whofe  motion  is  the  immedi->> 
ate  obje£l  gH  volition.  Can  there  be  a  more  certain 
proof,  that  the  power  by  which  this  whole  operation  is 
performed,  fo  far  from  being  diredly  and  fully  known 
by  an  inward  fentiment  or  confdoufiriefe^  is,  to  the  laft 
degree,  myilerious  and  unintelligible  ?  Here  the  mind 
vills  a  certain  event :  Immediately  anothet  event,  un- 
known to  ourfelves,  and  totally  different  from  the  one 
intended,  is  produced.  This  event  produces  sLnotI\ifer, 
equally  unknown  ;  till  at  laft,  through  a  long  fuccef« 
fion,  the  defired  event  is  produced.  But  if  the  origi- 
nal power  were  felt,  it  muft  be  known  :  were  it  known, 
its  effeft  muft  alfo-  be  known ;  fince  ail  power  is-  rela- 
tive to  its  effed.  And,  vice  verja^  if  the  effe£l  be  not 
koown,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor  felt*  How 
indeed  can  we  be  confcious  of  a  power  to  move  our 
}iiid>8,  when  we  have  no  fuch  power  ;  but  only  that  to 
move  jcertain  animal  fpirits^  which,  though  th^y  pro- 
duce at  laft  the  motion  of  our  limbs^  yet  operate  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  is  wholly  beyond  oUr  comprchen^ 
fion? 

Wc  may,  therefore^  conclude  from  tiie  whole,  I 
hope,  without  any  temerity,  though  with  affurance, 
that  our  idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  fenti^^ 
rnent  or  confcioufnefs  of  power  within  ourfelves,  wheii 

Vol.  II.  F  we 
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wc  give  rife  to  animal  moftion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to 
their  proper  ufe  and  office.  That  their  motion  follows 
the  command  of  the  will,  is  a  matter  of  common  expe- 
rience, like  other  natural  events  :  but  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  this  is  eiFeded,  like  that  in  other  na- 
tural events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable  *. 

Shall  we  then  affert,  that  we  are  confcious  of  a  pow- . 
er  or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  aft  or 
command  of  our  will,  we  raife  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  fides, 
and  at  laft  difinifs  it  for  fome  other  idea,  when  we 
t^iink  that  we  have  furveyed  it  with  fufficient  accuracy  ? 
I  believe  the  fame  arguments  will  prove,  that  even  this 
command  of  the  will  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  force  or 
energy. 

Fir/i^  It  milft  be  allowed,  that,  when  we  know  a 
power,  we  know  that  very  circumftance  in  the  caule 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  eflfeft :  for  thde 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fynonymous.  Wc  muft,  therefore, 
know  both  the  caufe  and  eflfeft,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween them.  But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  and  the  nature  of 
an  idea ;  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the  o- 
/ther  ?  This  is  a  real  creation  ;  a  produftion  of  fome- 
thing  out  of  nothing  :  which  implies  a  p6wer  fo  great, 
that  it  may  feem,  at  firift  fight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
being,  lefs  than  infinite.  At  leaft  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  fuch  a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  ei^en 
conceivable  by  the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event, 
namely,  the  exiftence  of  an  idea,  confequent  to  a  coih- 
ipand  of  the  will :  But  the  manner  in  which  this  ope- 
ration is  performed,  the  power  by  which  it  is  produ- 
ced, is  entirely  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

Secondly^ 

•  See  Note  [C]. 
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Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  ovel"  itfelf,  i^ 
limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and 
thefe  limits  are  not  known  by  reafon,  or  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of /caufe  and  effeflt ;  but  only  by 
experience  and  obfervation,  as  in  all  other  natural 
events,  and  in  the  operation  of  external  objects.  Our 
authority  over  our  fentiments  and  paflions,  is  much 
weaker  than  that  over  our  ideas  ;  and  even  the  latter 
authority  is  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow  boun- 
daries. Will  any  one  pretend  to  affign  the  ultimate 
reafon  of  thefe  boundaries,  or  fhow  why  the  power  is 
deficient  in  one  cafe^  not  in  another  ? 

Thirdly^  This  felf-command  is  very  .different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  man  in  health  poffeffes  more  of  it^ 
than  one  languifhing  with  ficknefs.  We  are  more 
matter  of  our  thoughts  in  the  mornings  than  in  the 
Evening  ;  fatting,  than  after  a  full  meal.  Can  we  give 
any  redfon  for  thefe  variations,  except  experience  ? 
Where  then  is  the  powet  of  which  we  pretend  to  be 
confcious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  either  in  a  fpiritiial  or 
material  fubftance,  or  both,  fome  fecret  ihechanirm  or 
ftruftiire  of  paf  ts,  iipon  which  the  effeft  depends,  and 
which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  renders  the 
power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown  and  in- 
compreheiifible  ?    . 

Volition  is  furely  ah  act  of  the  mind,  with  \diich  We 
are  fufficiently  acquainted.  Refleft  upon  it :  confider 
it  on  all  fides;  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raifes  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and,  with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipotence 
of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fpeak,  who 
called  forth  inta  exiftence  sill  the  various  fcenes  of  na-> 
ture  ?  So  far  from  being  confcious  of  this  energy  in 
rt*«  will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience,- as  that  of 

F  1  which 
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which  we  are  poffeflTed,  to  convince  us,  that  fuch  ex- 
traordinary effefts  do  ever  refult  from  a  fimple  ad  of 
volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  ope* 
rations  of  nature  ;  fuch  as,  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies, 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the 
Bourilhment  of  bodies  by  food ;  But  fuppofe  that,  ia 
all  thefe  cafes,  tliey  perceive  the  very  force  or  energy 
of  the  caufe,  by  which  it  is  connefted  with  its  effed, 
and  is  for  ever  ipfallible  in  its  operation  ;  they  acquire, 
by  long  habit,  fuch  a  turn  of  mind,  that,  upon  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  caufe,  they  immediately  exped  witii 
aflfurance  its  ufual  attendant,  and  hardly  conceive  it 
poffible  that  any  other  event  could  refult  from  it.     It 
is  only  on  the  difcovery  of  extraordinary  phasnomena, 
fucli  as  earthquakes,  peflilence^  and  prodigies  of  any 
kind,  that  they  find  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  afllgn  a  pro- 
per caufe,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  ef* 
feci  is  produced  by  it.     It  is  ufual  for  men,  in  fuch 
difficulties,  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  inviflble  intelligent 
principle  *,  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  that  event,  which 
furprifes  them,  and  which  they  think  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  common  powers  of  nature.     But 
philofophers,  who  carry  their  fcrutiny  a  little  fiu'ther^ 
immediately  perceive,  that,  even  in  the  ^moft  familiar 
events,  the  energy  of  the  caufe  is  as  unintelligible  as 
in  the  moft  unufual,  and  that  we  only  learn  by  expe- 
rience  the  frequent  Conjundion  of  objeds,  without 
being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  Connex- 
ion between  them.     Here,,  then,   many  philofophers 
think  themfelves  oUiged  by  reafon  to  have  recourfe, 
on  all  occaiions,  to  the  fame  principle,  which  the  vuU 

gar 
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gar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cafes  that  appear  miraculous 
and  fupematural.     They  acknowledge  m'nd  and  intel- 
ligence to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original  caufe 
of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  fole  caufe  of  every 
event  which  appears  in  nature.     They  pretend,  that 
thofe  objefts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  Caufes, 
are,  in  reality,  nothing  but  Occafions  ;  and  that  the 
true  and  direft  principle  of  every  effeft,  is  not  any  pow- 
er or  force  in  nature,  but  a  volition  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  wills,  that  fuch  particular  objeds  fliould 
for  ever  be  conjoined  with  each   other.     Inftead  of 
faying,  that  one  billiard-ball  moves  another,  by  a  force 
which  it  has  derived  from  the  Author  of  nature  ;  it  is 
the  Deity  himfelf^  they  fay,  who,  by  a  particular  voli- , 
tion,  moves  the  fecond  ball,  being  determined  to  this 
operation  by  the  impulfe  of  the  firft  ball  j  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  general  laws  which  he  has  laid  down 
to  himfeif  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe.     But 
philofophers,  advancing  ftill  in  their  inquiries,  difco- 
ver,  that,  as  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  power  on 
which  depends  the  mutual  operation  of  bodies,  we  are 
no  lefs  ignorant  of  that  power,  on  which  depends  the 
operation  of  mind  on  body,  or  of  body  on  mind ;  nor 
are  we  able,  either  from  our  fenfcs  or  confcioufnefs,  to 
afiign  the  ultimate  principle  in  one  cafe  more  than 
in    the  other.      The  lame  ignorance,   therefore,  re- 
duces   them  to   the  fame  conclufion.      They  aflert, 
that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  union  1)e- 
tween  foul  and  body ;  and  that  they  are  not  the  ori- 
gans of  fenfe,  which,  being  agitated  by  external  ob- 
jects, produce  fenfations  in  the  mind ;  but  that  it  is  a 
particular  volition  of  our  omnipotent  Maker,  which 
excites  fuch  a  fenfation  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  mo- 
tion in  the  organ.    In  like  manner,  it  is  not  any  ener- 

F3  ty 
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gy  in  the  will,  that  produces  local  motion  in  our  memr 
bers :  It  is  God  himfelf,  who  is  pleafed  to  fecond  our 
will,  in  itfelf  impotent ;  and  to  command  that  motion 
which  we  erroneoufly  attribute  to  our  own  power  an4 
efficacy.     Nor  do  philofophers  ftop  at  this  conclufiom 
They  fometirnes  extend  the  fame  inference  to  the  mind 
itfelf  in  its  internal  operations.     Our  mentaLvifion  or 
conception  of  ideas,  is  nothing  but  a  revelation  made 
to  us  by  our  Maker,     When  we  voluntarily  turn  ou^ 
thoughts  to  any  objeft,  and  raife  up  its  image  in  the 
fancy,  it  is  not  the  will  which  creates  that  idea  ;  it  is 
the  univerfal  Creator,  who  difcovers  it  to  the  mindy 
and  renders  it  prefent  to  us; 

Thus,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  every  thing  i^ 
fell  of  God.     Not  content  with  the  principle,  that  nor 
thii^q  exiits  but  by  hi§  will,  that  nothing  poffeffes  any 
pow  jr  but  by  his  concelSon  ;  they  rob  nature,   and  all 
en  a  oJ  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  tp  render  their 
d'  pcndcr.ce  on  the  Deity  ftill  more  fenSble  and  imme- 
iliaic.     They  confider  not,  that,  by  this  ^heory,  they 
diiiiiiifli,  inftead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of  thof^ 
attributes,  which  they  afFeft  fo  much  to  celebrate.     It 
argues  furely  more  power-  in  the  Deity  to  delegate  a 
certain  degree  of  power  to  inferior  creatures,  than  to 
produce  every  thing  by  his  own  immediate  volition.    It 
ai;^ucs  more  wifdom  to  contrive  at  firft  the  fabric  of 
the  world  with  fuch  perfeft  forefight,  that,  of  itfelf, 
and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  prqvidence,  thaii  if  the  great  Creator  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjuft  its  p^rts,  and  animate 
by  his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  ftupendous  ma- 
chine. 

But,  if  we  would  have  a  more  pliilofophical  confuta- 
tion of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflec- 
tions mav  fulHce. 
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Ftrfl^  It  feems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  univer- 
lal  energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  too 
bold,  ever  to  carry  conviclion  with  it  to  a  man,  fuffici- 
ently  apprized  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  reafon,  and 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  ope- 
rations. Though  the  chain  of  arguments,  which  con- 
duft  to  it,  were  ever  fo  logical,  there  muft  arife  a 
ftrong  fufpicion,  if  not  an  abfolute  aflurance,  that  it  has 
carried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties, 
when  it  leads  to  conclufions  fo  extraordinary,  and  fo 
remote  from  common  life  and  experience.  We  are 
got  into  fairy  land,  long  ere  we  have  reached  the  laft 
fteps  of  our  theory  ;  and  there,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
truft  our  common  methods  of  argument,  or  to  think 
that  our  ufual  analogies  and  probabilities  have  any  au- 
thority.  Our  line  is  too  fhort  to  fathom  fuch  immenfe 
abyfles.  And,  however  we  may  flatter  ourfelves,  that 
we  are  guided,  in  every  ftep  which  we  take,  by  a  kind 
of  verifimilitude  and  experience,  we  may  be  afTured, 
that  this  fancied  experience  has  no  authority,  when  we 
thus  apply  it  to  fybjcfts  that  He  entirely  out  of  the 
fphere  of  experience.  But  on  this  wc  Ihall  have  occa- 
fion  to  touch  afterwards  *• 

Secondly^  I  cannot  perceive  any  force,  in  the  argu- - 
ments  on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  igno- 
rant, it  is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate 
on  each  other ;  their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  incom. 
prehenfible  :  But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the 
manner  or  force  by  which*  a  mind,  even  the  Supreme 
Mind,  operates  either  on  itfelf  or  on  body  I  Whence, 
I  befeech  you,  do  we  acquire  any  idea  of  it  ?  Vv^e  have 
no  fentiment  or  confcioufnefs  of  this  power  in  our* 
&lvcs.     We  have  no  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but 

F  4  what 
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vhat  we  learn  from  reflection  on  our  own  faculties. 
Were  our  ignorance,  therefore,  a  good  reafon  for  re- 
].eding  any  thing,  we  fliould  be  kd  into  that  principle 
of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much 
as  in  the  groffeft  matter.  We  furely  comprehend  as 
Ijttle  the  operations  of  one,  as  of  the  other.  '  Is  it  more 
4ifEcult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arife  fropi  im- 
pulfe,  than  that  it  may  arife  froin  volitfon  ?    All  we 

kuow  is,  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  cafes  *•' 

I  ....      .        .     .  .     .     • 

PART    n. 

But  to  haften  to  a  conclufion  of  this  argument,  which 
is  ^already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length  :  We  have 
fought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  neccffary  con- 
nexion, in  all  the  fources  from  which  we  could  Aippofe 
it  to  be  derived.  It  appears  that,  in  fingle  inftances  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmoft 
fcrutiny,  difcover  any  thing  but  one  event  following^ 
another  ;  without  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force 
or  power  by  which  the  caufe  operates,  or  any  con- 
nexion between  it  and  its  fuppofed  effeft.  The  fame 
difficulty  occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of 
mind  on  body  ;  where  we  obferve  the  motion  of  the 
latter  to  follow  upon'  the  volition  of  the  former  ;  but 
are  not  able  to  oWerve  or  conceive  the  tie  which  binds 
together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy,  by 
which  the  mind  produces  this  effeft.  The  authority 
of  the  will  over  its  own  facu^tiies  and  ideas,  is  not  a  whit 
more  comprehenfible  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  there 
appears  not,  throughout  all  nature,,  any  one  inftance 
of  connexion,  which  is  Conceivable  by  us.  All  events 
feem  entirely  loofe  and  feparate.  One  event  follows 
another  j    but    we  never  ^  can    obferve    any   tie   be- 

"  tween 

*  Sec  Note  [D]. 
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tween  them.  They  feem  conjoined,  but  never  con- 
ne^ed.  And  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  things 
which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  fenfe  or  inward 
fientiment,  the  neceflary  conclufion  feemstobe,  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power  at  all ;  and  that 
thefe  words  are  abfoluiely  without  any  meaning,  when 
employed  either  in  philofophical  reafonings  or  common 
life. 

But  there  ftill  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  thig 
conclufion,  and  one  fource  which  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined. When  any  natural  objeft  or  event  is  prefent- 
cd,  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  by  any  fagacity  or  penetra- 
tion, to  difcover,  or  even  conjefture,  without  experi- 
ence, what  event  will  refult  from  it,  or  to  carry  our 
forefight  beyond  that  objeft,  which  is  immediately  pre^ 
fent  to  the  memory  and  fenfes.  Even  after  one  in- 
ftance  or  experiment^  where  we  have  obferved  a  parti- 
cular event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  form  a  general  rule,  or  foretel  what  will  happen  in 
like  c^es ;  it  being  juftly  efleemed  an  unpardonable 
temerity,  to  judge  of  the  whole  courfe  of  nature  from 
one  fingle  experiment,  however  accurate  or  certain. 
But  when  one  particular  fpecies  of  event  has  always, 
in  all  inftances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  .make 
no  longer  any  fcruple  of  foretelling  one,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other,  and  of  employing  that  reafon* 
ing,  which  can  alone  aflure  us  of  any  matter  of  fad  or 
exiftence.  We  then  call  the  one  objeft,  Caufe ;  the 
other,.  'Effeft.  We  fuppofe,  that  there  is  fome  con* 
nexion  beween  them ;  fome  power  in  the  one,  by 
which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  and  operates 
with  the  greateft  certainty  and  ftrongeft  neceffity. 

It  aj^esrs,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  neceffary  con- 
nexion among  eveats^  arifes  from  a  number  of  fimilar 

initances, 
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inftances,  which  occur,  of  the  conftant  conjundion 
'  of  thefe  events  ;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  fuggefted 
by  any  one  of  thefe  inftances,  furveyed  in  all  poffible 
lights  and  pofitions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  num- 
ber of  inftances,  different  from  «very  fingle  inftance, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  exadly  fimilar  ;  except  only, 
that  after  a  repetition  of  fimilar  inftances,  the  mind  is 
carried  by  habit,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  event, 
to  expeft  its  ufual  attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it 
will  exift.  This  connexion,  therefore,  which  we  feel 
in  the  mind,  this  cuftomary  tranfition  of  the  imagina- 
tion from  one  objed  to  its  ufual  attendant,  is  the  fen- 
timent  or  impreflion  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of 
power  or  neQeffary  connexion.  Nothing  farther  is  in 
the  cafe.  Contemplate  the  fubjeft  on  all  fides  ;  you 
will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that  idea.  This  is 
the  fole  difference  between  one  inftance,  from  which 
we  can  never  receive  the  idea  of  connexion,  and  a 
number  of  fimilar  inftances,  by  ^hich  it  is  fuggefted. 
The  firft  time  a  man  faw  the  communication  of  mo* 
tion  by  impulfc,  as,  by  the  ftiock  of  two  billiard-balls, 
he  could  not  pronounce  that  the  one  event  was  con- 
nected ;  but  only  that  it  was  conjoined  with  the  other. 
After  he  has  cbferved  feveral  inftances  of  this  nature, 
he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  conneSed.  What  al- 
teration has  happened,  to  give  rife  to  this  new  idea  of 
connexion?  Nothing,  but  that  he  now  feels  thefe 
events  to  be  connefted  in  his  imagination,  and  can 
readily  foretel  the  exiftence  of  one,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other.  When  we  fay,  therefore,  that  one 
objecl  is  connefted  with  another,,  we  mean  only,  that 
they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thought,  and 
give  rife  to  this  inference,  by  which  they  become 
proofs  of  each  other's  exiftence  :  A  conclufton  which 
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is  fomewhat  extraordinary  ;  but  which  feems  founded 
on  fufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weaken- 
ed by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  underftanding,  or 
fceptical  fufpicion  concerning  every  conclufion,  which 
is  new  and  extraordinary.  .  No  conclufions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  fcepticifm,  than  fuch  as  make  dif- 
coveries  concerning  the  weaknefs  and  narrow  limits  of 
human  reafon  and  capacity. 

And  what  ftronger  inftance  can  be  produced  of  the 
furprifmg  ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  the  underftand- 
ing, than  the  prefent  ?  For  furely  if  there  be  any  re- 
lation among  objeds^  whifch  it  imports  us  to  know 
perfeftly,  it  is  that  of  caufe  and  efl'eft.  On  this  are 
founded  all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fa&, 
or  exiflence.  By  means  of  it  alone  we  attain,  any  af-^ 
furance  concerning  objefts  which  are  removed  from 
the  prefent  teftimony  of  our  memory  and  fenfes.  The 
only  immediate  utility  of  all  fciences,  is,  to  teach  us 
how  to  controul  and  regulate  future  events  by  their 
caufes.  Our  thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore, 
every  moment  employed  about  this  relation :  yet  fo 
imperfect  are  the  ideas  which  we  form  concerning  it, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  give  any  juft  definition  of  caufe, 
except  what  is  drawn  from  fomething  extraneous  and 
foreign  to  it.  Similar  objefts  are  always  conjoined 
with  fimilar.  Of  this  we  have  experience.  Suitably 
to  tliis  experience,  therefore,  we  may  define  ^  caufe 
to  be  "  an  objefk  followed  by  another,  and  where  all  the 
ubjeds,  fimilar  to  the  firft,  are  followed  by  objefts 
Hmilar  to  the  fecond.**  Or,  in  other  words,  **  where, 
if  the  firft  objei^.had  not  been,  the  fipcond  never  had 
exifled."  The  appearance  of  a  caufe  always  conveys 
the  mind,  by  a  cuftomary  tranfition,  to  the  idea  of  the 
tffccl.     Of  this  alfo  we  have  experience.     We  may, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  fuitably  to  this  experience,  form  another 
definition  of  caufe ;  and  call  it,  "  an  objefl:  followed  by 
another,  and  whofe  appearance  always  conveys  the 
thought  to  that  other.*'  But  though  both  thefe  defini^ 
tions  be  drawn  from  circumftances  foreign  to  the  caufe, 
we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any 
more  perfeft  definition  which  may  point  out  that  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  caufe,  which  gives  it  a  connexion 
with  its  efFeft,  We  have  no  idea  of  this  connexion  ; 
.  nor  even  any  diftinft  notion  what  it  is  .we  defire  to 
know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it.  We 
fay,  fdr  inftance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  firing  is  the 
caufe  of  this  particular  found.  But,  what  do  we  mean 
by  that  afErmation  ?  We  either  mean,  "  that  this  vibra- 
tion is  followed  by  this  found,  and  that  all  fimilar  vi* 
brations  have  been  followed  by  fimilar  founds:"  Or, 
*^  that  this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  found,  and  that 
upon  the  appearance  of  one,  the  mind  anticipates  the 
fenfes,  and  forms^  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.** 
We  may  confider  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft  in 
cither  of  thefe  two  lights  ;  but,  beyond  thefe,  we  have 
no  idea  of  it.  * 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reafonings  of  this 
feftioh  :  Every  idea  is  copied  from  fome  preceding  im- 
preffion  or  fenliment ;  and  where  we  cannot  find  any 
impreffion,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea. 
In  all  fingle  inflances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or 
minds,  there  is  jncHhing  that  produces  any  impreffion, 
nor  confequently  can  fuggefl  any  idea,  of  power  or 
necelTary  connexion :  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
ftances  appear,  and  the  fame  objeft  is  always  followed 
by  the  fame  event ;  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  caufe  and  connexion.     We  then  feel  a  new 

fentiment 

♦  See  Note  [EJ. 
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fentiment  or  impref&on,  to  wit,  a  cuftomary  con- 
nexion in  the  thought  or  imagination  between  one  ob< 
jed  and  its  ufual  attendant ;  and  this  fentiment  is  the 
original  of  that  idea  which  we  feek  for.  For  as  this 
idea  arifes  fron^  a  number  of  fimilar  inftances,  and 
not  from  any  fingle  inftance  ;  it  muft  arife  from  that 
circumftance,  in  which  the  number  of  inftances  di^er 
from  every  individual  inftance.  But  this  cuftomary 
connexion  or  tranfition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only 
circumftance  in  which  they  diflfer.  In  every  other 
particular  they  are  alike.  The  firft  inftance  which  we 
&w  of  motion,  communicated  by  the  fliock  of  two 
Inlliard-balls  (to  return  to  this  obvious  illuftration)^ 
is  exactly  fimilar  to  any  inftance  that  may  at  prefent 
occur  to  us  }  except  only,  that  we  could  not,  at  firft, 
infer  one  event  from  the  other,  which  we  are  enabled, 
to  do  at  prefent,  after  fo  long  a  courlie  of  uniform  ex« 
perience.  I  know  not  whether  the  i:eader  will  readily 
apprehend  this  reafoning.  I  am  afraid,  that  ftiould 
I  multiply  words  about  it,  of  throw  it  into  a  greater 
variety  of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  oblcure 
and  intricate.  In  all  abftradt  reafonings,  there  is  one 
point  of  view  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  fhall 
go  £uther  towards  illuftrating  the  fubje£l,  than  by  alt 
the  eloquence  and  copious  expreffion  in  the  world* 
This  point  of  view  we  fhould  endeavour  to  reach,  and 
referve  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  fubjedts  which  are 
more  adapted  to  them* 
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SECTION    VIII. 

"       ,  Of  Liberty  and  Neccflky. 

PART     I. 

IT  might  reafonably  be  expeAed,  in  queftions  which 
have  been  canvaffed  and  difputed  with  great  eager- 
nefs  fince  the  firft  origin  of  fcience  and  philofophy, 
that  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  leaft,  fhould  have 
been  agreed  upon  among  the  difplitants  ;  and  our  in- 
quiries, in  the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  been  able 
to  pafs  from  words,  to  the  true  and. real  fubjefl:  of  the 
'controverfy.     For,  how  eafy  may  it  feem  to  give  exafl: 
definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  reafoning,  and 
make  thefe  definitions,  ndk  the  mere  found  of  words, 
the  objeft  of  future  fcrutiny  and  examination  ?     But  if 
we  confider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  ihall  be  apt 
to  draw  a  quite  oppofite  conclufion.     From   this  cir- 
cumftance  alone,  that  a  controverfy  has  been  long  kept 
on  foot,  and  remains  ftill  undecided,  we  may  prefume,* 
that  there  is  fome  ambiguity  in  the  exprefRoil,  and  that 
the  difputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms  employ- 
ed in  the  controverfy.     For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  fuppofed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ; 
otherwife  nothing  could  be  more  fruitlefs  than  to  rea- 
fon  or  difpute  together  :  it  were  impoffible,   if  men  af- 
fix the  fame  ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  fo 
long  form  different  opinions  of  the  fame  fubjefl ;  efpe- 
cially  when  they  communicate  their  views,  and  each 

party 
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party  turn  themfelves  on  all  fides  in  fearch  of  argu- 
ments which  may  give  them  the  viftory  over  their  an- 
tagonifts.  It  is  true,  if  men  attempt  the  difcuffion  of 
queftions  which  He  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man capacity,  fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the  origin  of 
worlds,  or  the  oeconomy  of  the  intelleftual  fyftem  or 
region  of  Tpirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air  in  their 
fruitlefs  contefts,  and  never  arrive  at  any  determinate 
conclufion  :  But  if  the  queftion  regard  any  fubjeft  of 
common  life  and  experience,  nothing,  one  would 
think,  could  preferve  the  difpute  fo  long  undecided, 
but  fome  ambiguous  expreflions  which  keep  the  anta- 
goniftd  ftill  at'  a  diftance,  and  hinder  them  from  grap- 
pling with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  in  the  lon^  difputed  queftion 
concerning  liberty  and  neceffity ;  and  to  fo  remarkable 
a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  miftaken,  we  fhal] 
find,  that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have 
always  been  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
fubjeft,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  im- 
mediately have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controverfy. 
I  own,  that  this  difpute  has  been  fo  much  canvaffed  on 
all  hands,  and  has  led  philofophers  into  firch  a  laby- 
rinth of  obfcure  fophiftry,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  a 
fenfible  reader  indulge  his  eafe  fo  far,  as  to  turn  a  deaf 
car  to  the  propofal  of  fuch  a  queftion,  from  which 
he  can  expeft  neither^  inftruftion  nor  entertainment. 
But  the  ftate  of  the  argument  here  propofed  may,,  per- 
haps, ferve  to  renew  his  attention  ;  as  it  has  more  no- 
velty, promifes-  at  leaft  fome  decifion  of  the  controver- 
fy, and  will  not  much  difturb  his  eafe  by  any  intricate 
or  obfcure  reafoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doftrine  both  of  neceflity  and 
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of  liberty,  according  to  any  reafonable  fenfe  which  caa 
be  put  on  thefe  terms  ;  and  that  the  whole  controverfy 
has  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  wotds.  We  ihall  be- 
gin with  examining  the  doftrine  of  neceflity. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope- 
.  rations,  is  aftuated  by  a  neceflary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  efFeft  is  fo  precifely  determined  by  the  energy 
of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  efFefl:,  in  fuch  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  could  poffibly  have  refulted  from  it.  The 
degree  and  diredkion  of  every  motion,  is,  by  the  lawa 
of  nature,  prefcribed  with  fuch  exadnefs,  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  foon  arife  from  the  (hock  of  two  bo- 
dies, as  motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction  than 
what  is  aftually  produced  by  it.  Would  we,  there- 
fore, form  a  juft  and  precife  idea  of  neceflity,  we  muft 
confider  whence  that,  idea  arifes,  when  we  apply  it  ta 
the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  fcenes  of  nature 
were  continually  ihifted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  two 
events  bore  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  but  every 
objedl  was  entirely  new,  without  any  (imilitude  to  what* 
ever  had  been  feen  before,  we  fliould  never,  in  that 
cafe,  have  attained  the  lead  idea  of  neceffity,  or  of  a 
connexion  among  thefe  objefts.  We  might  fay,  upon 
fiich  a  fuppofition,  that  one  objeft  or  event  has  follow- 
ed another  ;  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other. 
The  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft  muft  be  utterly  un- 
known to  mankind.  Inference  and  reafoning  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  nature  would,  from  that  moment, 
be  at  an  end  ;  and  the  memory  and  fenfes  remain  the  on- 
ly canals,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real  exiftence 
could  poflibly  have  accefs  to  the  mind.  Our  idea,| 
therefore,  of  neceflity  and  caufation,  arifes  entirely 
from  the  uniformity  obfervable  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture J 
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ture  i  where  iimilkr  objefts  are  conftantly  conjoined 
together,  and  the  mirid  is  determined  by  cuftom  to  in«» 
fer  the  one  from  the  appeatante  of  the  other;  Thefe 
two  circumftances  fornl  the  whole  of  that  neceffity 
which  we  afcribe  to  matter;  Beyond  the  conftarit 
conjun^on  of  iimilar  objects,  aiid  the  confequeiit  in-> 
ference  from  one  to  the  other  j  we  have  no  notion  of 
any  neceffity  or  connexion. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankiiid  haVe  eyei' 
allowed^  without  any  doubt  or  hefitation,  that  thefd 
two  circumftances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  a£Uons 
of  men,  and  in  the  operdtiotis  of  mind  ;  it  muft  fol- 
low, that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  dodrine 
of  neceffity,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  difptited,  mere^ 
ly  for  not  underftanding  each  other; 

As  to  the  firft  circumftance,  the  conftant  and  regu-^ 
lar  conjuhdion  of  fimilar  events  i  we  may  poffibly  fa-^ 
tisfy  vourfelves  by  the  following  eonfiderations;  It  i^ 
univerfally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  unifor- 
mity among  the  adions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and 
ages ;  and  that  human  nature  remains  ftill  the  fame  ii^ 
its  principles  and  operations;  The  fame  motives  al- 
ways produce  the  fame  ai^ons  :  The  fame  events  fol- 
low from  the  fame  caufes.  Ambition,  avarice,  fel£« 
love,  vanity,  friendship,  generofity,  public  fpirit ;  thefe 
paffions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  diftributed 
through. fociety,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  ftill  are^  the  fburce  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprifes  which  have  ever  been  obferved  among  man* 
kind.  Would  you  know  the  fentiments,  ipclinations, 
and  courfe  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  ftudy 
well  the  temper  and  aftions  of  the  French  and  Engiifh  : 
You  cannot  be  much  miftaken  in  transferring  to  the, 
former  moft  of  the  obfervations  which  you  have  made 
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with  regard  to  the  latter.     Mankind  are  fo  much  the 
fame,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  hiftory  informs  us 
of  nothing  new  or  ftrange  in  this  particular.     Its  chief 
ufe  is,  only  to  dlTcover  the  conftant  and  oaiverfal  prin«^ 
ciples  of  human  nature,  by  fliowing  men  in  all  varie- 
ties of  circumftances  and  fituations,  and  furnifliing  us 
with  materials,  from  which  we  may  form  our  obferva- 
tlons,  and  becomp  acquainted  with  the  regtilas  %rings 
of  human  a£)!k>n  and  behaviour.     Tbefe  records  of 
wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revohitions,  are  fo  many 
coUefUons  of  e^^perhnents,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philofopher  fixe&  tke  principles  of  his  fdence  ; 
^  the  fame  manner  as  the  phyficiaa  or  natural  philo* 
fgphar  becomes  acquainted  with  the.  nature  of  phats^ 
minerals,  and  other  external  abj,e£ts,  by  the  experi- 
ments which  he  forms  conceraiog  them*    Nor  are  the 
earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by  An-- 
i^otle  and  Hippocrates,  mofe  like  to  thofe  'which  at 
prefent  lie  under  our  obfervation^  than   the  .  men  de» 
jcribed  by  Polybius  and  Tacitus^  are  to  thofe  who  now 
govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller^  returning  from  a  far  country, 
bring  us  an  account  of  men,  wholly  different  from  any 
with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted  ;  men,  who  were 
entirely  diveiled  of  -avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ; 
who  knew  no  pleafure  but  friendfhip,  generofity^  and 
public  fpirit ;  we  fhould  immediately,  from  thefe  cir- 
cumflances,  deted  the  faUehood,  and  prove  him  a  iiar, 
with  the  fame  certainty  as  if  he  had  itufed  his  narra* 
tion  with  ftories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and 
prodigies.    And  if  we  would  explode  any  forgery  ia 
biftory,  we  cannot  make  ufe  of  a  more  convincing  ar- 
gument, than  to  prove,  that  the  aftions,  afcribed  to 
ttiy  peijoOi  ar«  d^^y  contrary  ta  tfac  courie  of  na- 
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tore,  and  that  no  human  motwes,  in  fuch  clrcumf^an* 
ce$,  could  ever  induce  him  to  fuch  a  condufl:  The 
veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  fufpefted^ 
when  he  defcribes  the  fupernatiiral  courage  of  Alex* 
ander^  by.  which  he  was  hurried  on  iingly  to  attack 
tnultitudes,  a^  when  he  defcribes  his  fupernatural  force 
and  adivity,  by  which  he  was  able  to  relift  themi.  So 
readily  and  univerfally  jdo  we  acknowledge  a  uhiformi« 
ty  in  human  motives  and  a&ibns^  as  well  as  in  the  bpe« 
rations  of  body.  .      ' 

Hence  likewife  the  bishefit  of  that  e:^eiiehc^  ac« 
quired  by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  biifinefs  aixd  tomi 
pahy,  in  order  to  inftruS  us  in  the  principles  df  hu- 
man nature,  and  regulate  oiir  future  condud^  as  well 
as  fpeculation.  By  means  of  this  guide,  we  mount  upl 
to  the  knowledge  of  mens  inclinations  an4  inotives ^ 
from  their  adions,  expteflions,  and  eveii  gfcftures  ;  and 
again  defcend  to  the  interpretation  of  their  a6tionS| 
frcHn  our  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  inclinatiolis; 
The  general  obfervations,  treafured  ap  by  a  courfe  of 
experience,  give  us  the  clue  bf  human  nature,  and 
teach  nt  to  Unravel  all  i^  intricacies.  Pretexts  and 
af^Msarances  ho  longer  deceive  us.  Public  declarations 
pafs  for  the  ipecious  colouring  of  a  caufe.  And  though 
virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and 
andiority,  that  perfed  difrntereilednefs,  fb  often  pre* 
toded  to,  is  never  ekpe^ed  in  multitudes  atul.parties  ; 
mdom  in  their  leaders^  and  fcarcely  eVeii  in  individu-^ 
als  of  any  rai^  or  ftation.  Biit  inhere  there  lio  unifor-^ 
mity  in  human  adions^  and  were  every  experiment^ 
winch  ^e  c^Id  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  anp^ 
malottS)  it  were  impoilible  to  colled  any  general  obfer-* 
vations  concerning  mankind  ^  and  no  experience,  hb^ 
tYir  accurately. digefted  by  refleft ion,  would  ever  Ik'rvrf 
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to  any  purpofe.  Why  is  the  aged  hufbandman  more 
fkrlful  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner^  but  be- 
caufe  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  fun,  rain  and  earth,  towards  the  produdion  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  praditioner 
the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and  di- 
refted  ? 

We  muft  not,  however,  expeft,  that  this  uniformity 
of  human  adions  fhould  be  carried  to  fuch  a 'length,  as 
that  all  men,  in  the  famQ  circumftances,  will  always 
ad  precifely  in  the  famre  manner^  without  making  any 
allowapce  for  the  diverfity  of  charaders,  prejudices, 
and  opinions.  Such  a  uniformity,  in  every  particular, 
is  found  in  no  part  of  nature*  On  the  contrary,  fronv 
obferving  the  variety  of  condud  in  different  men,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of  maxims,  which 
ftiU  fuppofe  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  diflferent  agea 
and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of 
cuflom  and  educatiion,  which  mould  the  human  mind 
from  its  infancy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  eftabiifh-* 
ed  charader.  Is  the  behaviour,  and  condud  of  the 
one  fex  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  I  It  is  thence 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  different  charaders, 
which  nature  has  impreiTed  upon  the  fexes,  and  which 
ihe  preferves  with  con'ftancy  and  regularity.  Are  the 
a£tions  of  the  fame  perfon  much  diverfified  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ? 
This  affords  room  for  many  general  obfervations  con« 
cerning  the  gradual  change  of  our  fentiments  and  incii* 
nations,  and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the 
different  ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  charaders 
v^ch  are  peculiar  to  each  individual,  have  a  uniformi- 
tj  10  th^ir  influence  j  otherwife  our  acquaintance  with 
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the  perfons,  and  our  obfervation  of  their  conduftj  could 
never  teach  us  their  difpofitions,  or  ferve  to  dired  our 
behaviour  with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  poffiblc  to  find  fome  aftions,  which  feerti 
to  have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  motives, 
and  are  Exceptions  to  all  the  meafures  of  conduft, 
which  have  ever  been  eflablilbed  for  the  government 
of  men.  But  if  we  would  willingly  know,  what  judg- 
ment fhould  be  formed  of  fuch  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary adions ;  we  may  confider  the  fentiments  com-» 
Hionly  entertained  with  regard  to  thofe  irregular  events, 
which  appear  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  opera-? 
tions  of  external  objeds.  All  caufes  are  not  conjoined 
to  their  ufual  effefts  with  like  uniformity.  An  artifi- 
cer, who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be  difappoint- 
cd  of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  direds  the 
pondud  of  fenfible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  firft 
appearance,  attribute  the  4incertainty  of  events  to  fuch 
an  uncertainty  in  the  caufes,  as  makes  the  latter  often 
Ciil  of  their  ufual  influence  ^  though  they  meet  with 
no  impediment  in  their  operation^  But  philofophers, 
obferving,  that,  almoft  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is 
contained  a  vaft  variety  of  fprings  and  principles,  which 
are  hid,  by  reaibn  of  their  minutenefs  or  rematenefs, 
find,  that  it  is  at  leafl  poiffible  the  contrariety  of  events 
may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the  caufe, 
but  from  the  fecret  operation  of  contrary  caufes.  This 
poffibility  is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther  obfer- 
vation ;  when  they  remark,  that,  upon  an  exact  fcruti- 
ny,  a  contrariety  of  eflfeds  always  betrays  a  contrariety 
of  caufes,  and. proceeds  from  their  mutual  oppofition* 
A  peafant  can  give  no  better  reafon  for  the  flopping  of 
jsmy  dock  or  watch,  than  to  fay  that  it  does  not  com- 
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nionly  go  right :  But  an  artift  eafily  perceives,  that  the 
fame  force  iii  the  fpring  or  pendulum  has  always  the 
fame  influence  on  the  Tvheels  ;  but  fails  of  its  ufual  eff 
feft,  perhaps,  by  reafon  of  a  grain  of  duft,  which  puts 
a  ftop'  to  the  whole  movement.  From  the  obfervatibn 
of  feveral  parallel  inftances,  philofophers  form  a  maxim^ 
that  the  connexion  between  all  caufes  and  effects  is 
'  equally  neceffary,  and  that  its  feeming  uncertainty,  in 
fome  inftances,  proceeds  from  the  fecret  oppofition  of 
contrary  caufes,  *  ' 

Thu«,  for  inftance,  in  the  human  body,-  when  the 
ufual  fymptoms  of  health  or  ficknefs  difappoint  our  ex- 
pedition }  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their 
wonted  powers;  when  irregular  events  follow  from 
any  particular  caufe  ;  the  philofopher  and  phyfician  are 
not  furprifed  at  tlie  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  de- 
ny, in  general,  the  neceffity  and  uniformity  of  thofe 
principles,  by  which  the  animal  oeconomy  is  conduc- 
ed. They  know,  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty  com?- 
plicated  machine  ;  that  many  fecret  powers  lurk  in  it, 
which  are  altogether  beyond  our  comprehenfion ;  that  to 
us  it  muft  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its  operations  ^ 
and  that  therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  outward- 
jy  difcover  themfeWe's,  can  be  no  proof,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  arfe  not  obferved  with  the  greateft  regularity 
in  its  internal  operations  and  government. 

The  philofopher,  if  Jie  be  confident,  muft  apply  the 
fame  reafoning  td  the  anions  and  volitions  of  intelli- 
gent agents; "  The  fnoft  irregular  and  unexpefted  refo- 
lutions  of  men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by 
thofe,  who  know  every  particular  circumftance  of  their 
charafter  and  fituation.  A  perfoh  of  an  obliging  dit 
pofition  gives  a  pcevifli  anfwcr :  but  he  has  the  tooth- 
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ach,  or  has  not  dined«  A  ftupid  fellow  difcovers  an 
uncommon  alacrity  in  his  carriage :  but  he  has  met: 
with  a  fudden  piece  of  good  fortune.  Or  even  when 
an  action,  as  fometimes  happens^  cannot  be  particularly 
accounted  for,  either  by  tlac  perfon  himfeif  or  by 
others ;  yire  know,  in  general,  that  the  characters  of 
men  arc,  to  a  certain  degree,  inconftant  and  irregular. 
This  is,  in  a  manner,  -the  conftant  charafter  of  human 
nature  ;  thon^  it  be  applicable,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  to  fome  perfons,  who  have  no  fixed  rule  for 
their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  courfe  of  ca- 
price and  incon(tancy«  The  internal  principles  and 
motives  may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner^  notwith-- 
(landing  theie  feeming  irregularities  ;  in  .the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  windsy  rain,  clouds,  and  other  variations  of 
the  weather,  acre  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by  fteady 
principles ;  though  not  eafily  difcoverable  by  human' 
iagacity  aad  inqidry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunftion  be- 
tween mo^ves  and  voluntary  adions  is  as  regular  and 
tiniform,  as  that  between  the  caufe  and  effed  in  any 
part  of  nature  j  but  alfo  that  this  regular  conjunction 
has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  among  mankind, 
and  has  never  been  the  fubject  of  difpute,  either  in 
philofophy  or  common  life.  Now,  as  it  is  from  paft 
experience  that  we  draw  all  inferences  concerning  the 
iiiture,  and  as  we  conclude  that  obje£ts  will  always  be 
conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have  always  jyeca 
conjcnned,  it  may  feem  fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  this 
experienced  uniformity  in  human  aftions,  is  a  fource 
.whence  we  draw  inferences  concerning  them.  But  in 
order  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
Kghts,  we  fhall  alfo  infift,  though  briefly,  on  this  latter 
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The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  fo  great,  in  all 
focieties,  that  fcarcely:  any  human  a£tion  is  entirely 
complet6  in  itfclf,  or  is  performed  without  fome  refer-, 
ence  to  the  actions  of  others,   which  are  requifite  to 
make  it  anlwer  fully  the  intention  of  thp  agent.     The 
pooref):  artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expeds  at  lead 
the  proteftion  of  the  magiflrate,  to  infure  him  the  en- 
jp.yfaent  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.     He  alfo  expefts, 
that,  when  he  carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers 
"them  at  a  reafonable  price,  he  fliall  find  purchafers, 
and  fhall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage 
pthers  to  fupply  him  with  thofe  commodities  which  are 
requifite  for  his  fubfiftence.     In  proportion  as  men  ex?* 
tend  their  dealings,  and  render  their  intcrcourfe  with 
Others  more  complicated,  they  always  comprehend,  in 
(heir  fchemes  of  life,  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions, which  they  expeft,  from  the  proper  motives,  to 
co-operate  with  their  own.     In  all  thefe  conclufions, 
they  take  their  meafures  from  paft  experience,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  their  reafonings  concerning  external 
objefts,  and  firmly  believe,  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the 
elements,  are  to  continue  in  their  operations,  the  fame 
that  they   have   ever  found  them.     A  manufacturer 
;reckons  upon  the  labour  of  his  fcrvants  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  work,  as  much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he 
employs .;  and  would  be  equally  furprifed,  were  his  ex- 
peftations   difappointed.     In  fhort,  this  experimental 
inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the  aclions  of  o- 
theijs,  enters  fg^^uch  into  human  Hfe,  that  jio  man, 
while  awake,  is  6ver  ^  moment  without  employing  it. 
Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all  man- 
Jtind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  neceflity, 
according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and   explication 

Nor 
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Nor  have  pWlofopJiers  ever  entertained  a  different 
opinion  from  the  people  in  this  particular  :  For,  not 
to  mention,  that  almoft  every  aftion  of  their  life  iup-' 
pofes  that  opinion  ;  there  are  even  few  of  the  fpecula- 
tive  parts  of  learning  to  which  it  is  not  effential. 
What  would  become  of  hiftory,  had  we  not  a  depen*- 
dence  on  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorian,  according  to 
the  experience  which  we  have  had  of  mankind  ?  How 
could  politics  be  a  fcience,  if  laws  and  forms  of  go^ 
vemment  had  not  a  uniform  influence  upon  fociety  ? 
Where  would  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  if  particu- 
lar charafters  had  no  certain  or  determinate  power  to 
produce  particular  fentiments,  and  if  thefe  fetitiments 
had  no  conftant  operation  on  adions  ?  And  with  what 
pretence  could  we  employ  our  f:riticifm  upon  any  pqot 
or  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  con^ 
dud  and  fentiments. of  his  a£tors,  either  natural  or  un- 
natural, to  fuch  characters,  and  in  fuch  circumftances  ? 
It  feems  almoft  impofSble,  therefore,  to  engage,  either 
in  fcience  or  adtion  of  any  kind,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  dofhine  of  neceffity ;  and  this  inference  from 
motives  to  voluntary  actions  ^  from  characters  to  con* 
dua. 

And  indeed,  when  we  confider  how  aptly  natural 

and  moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one 
chain  of  argument,  we  ihall  make  no  fcryple  to  allow, 
that  they  are  of  the  fapcie  nature,  and  derived  from  the 
fame  principles.  A  prifoner,  who  has  neither  money 
nor  intereft,  difcovers  the  impofEbility  of  his  efcape, 
as  well  when  he  confiders  the  obflinacy  of  the  gaoler, 
as  the  walls  and  bars  with  ^hich  he-  is  furrounded  ; 
and,  in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom,  choofes  rather  tp 
work  upon  the  ftone  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon 
(he  inflexible  nature  pf  the  other.    The  fame  prifoner, 

when 
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when  condu&ed  to  the  fcaffold^  forefees  his  death  as 
certainly  from  the  conftancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards^ 
as  from  the  operation  of  the  axe  or  wheel.  His  mind 
runs  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refiifal  of  the 
foldiers  to  confent  to  his  efcape  ;  the  aftion  of  the  ex« 
ecutionerj  the  reparation  of  the  head  and  body; 
bleeding,  coavuUive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a 
connected  chain  of  natural  caufes  and  volnntary  ac- 
tions ;  but  the  mind  feels  no  difference  between  them, 
in  pafling  from  one  link  to  another ;  nor  is  lels  certain 
of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  conne&ed  with  the 
obje&s  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  by  a  train  of 
caufes,  cemented  together  by  what  we  are  pleafed  to 
call  a  Phyfkai  neceffity.  The  fame  ezperienoed  union 
has  the  faifne  effed  on  the  mind,  whether  the  naited 
objeds  be  motives,  volition,  and  aftions;  or  figure 
and  motion.  We  may  change  the  names  of  things  i 
but  their  nature,  and  their  operation  on  the  underftand« 
^g,  never  change. 

Were  a  msm,  whom  I  know  to  be  honeft  and  opu« 
lent,  and  with  whom  I  live  in  intimate  friendihip,  to 
come  into  my  houfe,  where  I  am  furrounded  with  n^ 
fervants,  I  refl  aflured,  that  he  is  iiot  to  ftab  me  be* 
fore  he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rdb  me  of  my  filver 
ftandifli ;  and  I  no  .more  fufped  this  event,  than  the 
tailing  of  ^e  hou&  itfelf,  which  Is  new,  a^d  folidly 
built  and  founded.—*  But  he  may  have  been  feized  with 
a  (udden  and  unknown  frenzy.*— £o  may  a  fuddep 
earthquake  arife,  and  ihake  and  tumble  my  houfe 
about  my  ears.  I  fliall  therefore  change  the  fuppofi* 
tions.  I  fliall  fay,  that  I  know  with  certainty,  that  he 
is  not  to  put  his  haii4  into  the  fire,  and  hold  it  therd 
till  it  be  confumed :  And  this  event,  I  think,  I  can 
foretel  with  the  fame  afiurance,  as  diat,  if  he  throw 

himfelf 
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himfelf  out  of  the  window,  and  meet  wUh  no  obftruc^ 
tion,  he  will  not  remain  a  moment  fufpended  in  the 
air.  No  fufpicion  of  an  unknown  fren;zy  can  give  the 
leaft  poffibility  to  the  former  event,  which  is  fo  coa* 
trary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  human  nature* . 
A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  h}s  purfe  full  of  gold  on 
the  pavement  at  Charingcrofs,  may  as  well  expeft 
that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will  find 
it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half  of  humaa 
reafonings  contain  inferences  of  a  fimilar  nature,  at« 
tended  with  more  or  lefs  degrees  of  certainty,  propor* 
tioned  to  our  experience  of  the  ufual  condu£):  of  man«> 
kind  in  fuch  particular  fituations. 

I  have  frequently  confidered^  what  could  pofliblj 
be  the  reafon,  why  all  mankind,  though  they  haye 
ever,  without  hefitation,  acknowledged  the  dodrixle 
of  neceility,  in  theif  whole  pradjce  and  reafonings 
have  yet  difcovered  fuch  a  reludance  to  acknowledge 
it  in  words,  and  haVe  rather  (hown  a  propenfity,  ia 
tdlages,  loprofefs  the  contrary  oj^nion*  The  mat- 
ter, I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  after-  the  follow*- 
ing  manner.  '  If  we  examine  the  operations  of  body, 
and  the  produ^ion  of  effe^s  from  their  caufes,  we 
ihall  find,  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  carry  *  us 
farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this  rehrtion,  thaa  barely 
tp  obferve,  that  particular  objeds  are  conftantly  con** 
joined  together,  and  that  the  mind  ^  is  carried,  by  a  « 
cui^omary  tranfition^  from  the  appearance  of  one  to 
the  belief  of  the  other.  But  though  this  condufioot 
concerning  huixiaa  ignorance,  be  the  refult  of  the 
ibideft  fcrutiny  of  this  fubjed,  men  ftiU  entertain  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate  far- 
ther into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  fomething 
like  a  nece^^iiy  comexiooi  betiR^csa  the  caule  and  the 

effeft. 
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€ffeft.  When  again  they  turn  their  refleftions  towards 
the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  fuch 
connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  aflion ;  they  are 
thence  apt  to  fiippofe,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  effedts,  which  refult  from  materia!  force,  and  thofc 
which  arife  from  thought  and  intelligence.  But  being 
once  convinced,  that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  cau- 
ferion  of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  conftant  conjunc- 
tion of  objefts,  and  the  confequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another,  and  finding,  that  thefe  two 
circumftances  are  univerfally  allowed  to  have  place  in 
voluntary  aftions  ;  we  may  be  more  eaiily  led  to  own 
the  fame  neceflity  common  to  all  caufes.  And  though 
this  rcafoning  may  contradidl  the  fyftems  of  many  phi- 
lofophers,  in  afcribing  neceflity  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will,  we  fhall  find,  upon  reflexion,  that  they 
diflent  from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  fenti- 
ment.  NecefSty,  according  to  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
here  taken,  has  never  yet  been  rejefted,  nor  can  ever, 
I  think,  be  rejefted  by  any  philofopher.  It  may  only, 
p^haps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive^ 
in  die  operations  of  matter,  fome  fiirther  connexion 
between  the  caufe  and  effed ;  and  a  connexion  that 
has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  intelligent 
beings.  JJow,  whether  it  be  fo  or  not,  can  only  ap- 
pear upon  €Kami^atiop  j  amd  it  L  incumbent  on  thefe 
philofopher^  to  make  good  their  i^ertion,  by  defining 
or  deferibing  that  neceflity ,.  and  pointinjg  it  .put  to  us 
in  the  operations  of  material  caufes* 

It  would  feem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  this  queftion  concerning  Kberty  and  neceflity^ 
when  they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of 
the  foul,  the  influence  of  the  underftanding,  and  the 
operations  of  the  wilL    Let  them  firft  difcufs  a  more 

fimplc 
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fimple  queftion,  namely,  the  operations  of  body  and 
of  brute  unintelligent  matter ;  and  try  whether  they 
can  there  form  any  idea  of  caufation  and  neceifity,  ex-^ 
cept  that  of  a  conftant  conjundion  of  obje&s,  and  fub« 
fequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  tb  another.  If 
thefe  circumftances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  that 
neceffity,  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe 
circumftances  be  alfo  univerfally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  difpute  is  at 
an  end ;  at  leaft,  muft  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth 
merely  verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rafhly  fuppofe, 
that  we  have  fome  farther  idea  of  neceffity  and  caufa- 
tion in  the  operations  of  external  objects  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  that  we  can  find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary 
a£dons  of  the  mind ;  there  is  no  poffibility  of  bringing 
the  queftion  to  any  determinate  iffue,  while  we  proceed 
npon  fo  erroneous  a  fuppoiition.  The  only  method  of 
undeceiving  us,  is,  to  mount  up  higher ;  to  examine 
the  narrow  extent  of  fcience  when  applied  to  material 
caufes  ;  and  to  convince  ourfelves,  that  all  we  know 
of  them,  is,  the  conftant  conjundion  and  inference 
above  mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  fuch  narrow  limits 
to  human  underftanding  :  But  we  can  afterwards  find 
no  difficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  do^brine  to 
the  a Aions  of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident,  that  thefe 
have  a  regular  conjundlion  with  motives  and  circum* 
fiances  and  chara£ters>  and  as  we  always  draw  infer- 
ences from  one  to  the  other,  we  muft  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  in  words,  that  neceffity,  which  we  have 
already  avowed,  in  every  deliberation  of  our  lives,  and 
tn  every  fkep  of  our  condufl:  and  behaviour  *. 

But, 
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But,  to  i»'Oceed  in  this  reconciling  projeft  with  re- 
gard to  the  queftion  of  liberty  and  neceility  \  the  mofl 
contentious  queftion  of  metaphyfics,  the  moft  cqn* 
tentious  fcience ;  it  will  not  require  many  words  to 
prove,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty,  as  well  as  ia  that  of  neceffity;  and  that 
the  whole  difputc,  in  this  refped  alfo,  has  been  hi- 
therto merely  verbal.  For,  what  is  meant  by  liberty, 
when  applied  to  voluntary  aftions  ?  We  cannot  fure- 
ly  mean,  that  aftiohs  have  fo  little  connexion  with 
motives,  inclinations,  and  circumftances,  that  one  does 
-  not  follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  from 
the  other ;  and  that  one  affords  no  inference  by  which 
we  can  conclude  the  exiftence  of  the  other?  For 
thefe  are  plain  and  acknowledged  matters  of  fad.  B]r 
liberty,  then,  we  can  only  mean  *  a  power  of  ading  or 
not  adting,  according  to  the  determinations  of  the 
will;*  that  is,  if  we  choofe  to  remain  at  reft,  we 
may ;  if  we  choofe  to  move,  we  alfo  may*  Now  this 
bypothetical  liberty  is  univerfally  allowed  to  belong  to 
every  one,  who  is  not  a  prifoner  and  in  chains.  Here 
then  is  no  fubjed  of  difpute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we 
fhould  be  careful  to  oUerve  two  requifite  circumft^ui« 
ces :  firft,  that  it  be  confiftent  with'  plain  matter  ^f 
fa£t ;  fecondly,  that  it  be  confiftent  with  itfelf.  If  we 
obferve  thefe  circumftances,  and  render  our  definition 
intelligible,  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be 
found  of  one  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  nothing  eadfts  without 
a  caufe  of  its  exiftence  ;  and  that  chance,  when  ftrift- 
ly  examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not 
any  real  power,  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  na- 
ture.   But  it  is  pretended,  that  fome  caufes  are  necef- 
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£iry,  fome  not  neceflary.  Here  then  is  the  adyantage 
of  definitions*  Let  any  one  define  a  caufe,  without 
comprehending,  as  st  part  of  the  definition,  neceflary . 
connedion  with  its  efied }  and  let  him  ihow  diftindly 
the  origin  of  the  idea,  exprefied  by  the  definition  ;  and 
I  fliail  readily  give  up  the  whole  controverfy*  But  if 
die  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be '  received^ 
this  muft  be  abfolutely  impradicable.  Had  not  obje&s 
a  regular  conjunftion  with  each  other,  we  ihould  never 
have  entertained  any  notion  of  caufe  and  efied  ;  and 
this  regular  conjundion  produces  that  inference  of  the 
underftanding,  which  i$  the  only  connexion  that  we 
can  have  any  comprehenfion  of.  Whoever  attempts  a 
definition  of  caufe,  exdufive  of  thefe  circimiftances, 
will  be  obliged,  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms, 
or  fuch  as  are  fynonymous  to  the  term,  which  he  en« 
deavours  to  define*.  And  if  the  definition  above 
mentioned  be  admitted ;  liberty,  when  oppofed  to  ne« 
ceffity,  not  to  conftraint,  is  the  fame  thing  with 
chance ;  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  no  ex« 
iftence. 

PART   ir. 

There  is  no  method  of  reafonlng  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philofophical  dlf« 
putes,  to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothefisy 
by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  religion 
and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  to  abfurdities, 
it  is  certainly  falfe  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opi- 
nion is  falfe,  becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous  confequence* 
Such  topics^  therefore,  ought  entirely  to  be  foreborne ; 

as 
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as  fervihg  nothing  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  only 
to  make  the  perfon  of  an  antagonift  odious.  This  I 
obferve  in  general,  without  pretending  to  draw  any 
advantage  from  it,  I  frankly  fubmit  to  an  examination 
of  this  kind  ;  and  fhall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  doc- 
trines, both  of  neceifity  and  of  liberty,  as  above  ex- 
plained, are  not  only  confiftent  with  morality,  but  are 
abfbliitely  elTential  to  its  fupport^ 

Neceffity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to 
the  two  definitions  of  Caufe,  of  which  it  makes  an 
eifentiai  part.  It  confiits  either  in  the  conftant  con^ 
jimftion  of  like  objefts,  or  in  fhe  inference  of  the  un* 
derftanding  from  one  objcQ:  to  another.  Now,  neceili-a 
ty,  in  both  thefe  fenfes  (which,  indeed,  are  at  bottom 
the  fame),  has  univerfally,  though  tacitly,  in  the 
fchools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  common  life,  been  at 
lowed  to  belong  to  the  will  of  man  j  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  drav^  inferences 
concerning  human  actions,  and  that  thbfe  inferences 
are  founded  on  the  experienced  union  of  like  adionsy 
with  like  motives,  inclinations,  and  circumftances^ 
The  only  particular,  in  which  any  one  can  diflfer,  is,. 
that  either,  perhaps,  he  ^11  refufe  to  give  the  name 
of  neceffity  to  this  property  of  huinan  aftions  ;  but  asr 
long  as  the  meaning  is  upderflood,  I  hope  the  word 
can  do  no  harm  :  Or  that  he  will  maintain  it  poffible 
to  difcover  fomething  farther  in  the  operations  of  mat- 
ter. But  this,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  can  be  of  no* 
confequence  to  morality  or  religion,  whatever '  it  may 
be  to  natural  philofophy  or  metaphyfics.  We  may 
here  be  miftaken  in  afferting,  that  there  is  no  idea  of 
any  other  neceffity  or  connexion  in  the  a£Uons  of 
body  :  But  furely  we  afcribe  nothing  to  the  aftions  of 
the  npnd,  but  what  eVery  one  do^s^  and  muft  readily 

allow 
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allow  of.  We  change  no  circumftahce  in  the  receive4 
orthodo::!:  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  will,  but  only  iii 
that  with  regard  to  n^aterjal  objects  and  caufes.  No-^ 
thing  therefore  can  be  mor6  innocent,  at  leafi^  thad 
this  dodlrine. 

All  laws  being  foundecl  on  rewards  and  pohifhments^ 
it  is  fitppofed  as.  a  ihndamental  principle,  that  fhefe 
motive^  have  a  regular  and  Uniform  influence  on  the 
mind,  and  botii  produce  the  goodj  aiid  prevent  thcf 
evil,  a^ons.  We  may  give  to  this  influence  what 
name  we  pleafe  j  btit  as  it  is  iifually  conjoined  with 
the  aftibn,  it  mail  be  efteemed  i  caufe,  and  be  Iook*< 
ed  apod  as  an  inftance  of  that  nfece&ty  which  we 
would  here  efiabliih; 

.  The  only  pf  oper  objeft  of  hatred  of  vengeance,  is  ' 
a  perfon  or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  and  con- 
fcioulhefs  i  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  adionsr 
excite  that  paifion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  Ji^ 
perfon,  or  conne:^on  with  him.  Anions  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  temporiatry  and  periihing ;  tad  where  they 
proceed  not  from  foihe  catfe  in  the  cbarafker  and  dif- 
pofition  of  iht  perfon  "Who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  hi^  honour,  if  goodj  nor  infamy^ 
if  eviL'  The  adions  themfelves  may  be  blameable ; 
^ey  may  be  contra^  td  all  the  rules  of  morality  and 
religion  :  but  the  perfon  is  not  anfwerabte  for  them : 
and  as  they  ptoeeedM  from  nothing  in  him  that  is  dur- 
able and  conflant,  ahd  leave  nothing  of  that  nature 
behind  them^  it  is  inqpoflible  be  can,  upon  their  ac« 
count,  become  the  objeft  o^  puniflimeht  or  Vengeances 
According  to  the  priiiciple,  fhefefore,  which  denies 
neceffity,  and  confequently  caufes,  i  luan  is  as  pur^ 
and  untainted,  after  having  conimitted  the  moll  horrid 
crime,  as  at  the  firft  moment  of  his  birth  :  nor  is  his 
Yoh.  Ih         *  H  charade* 
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character  anywife  concerned  in  his  actions  ;  fmce  they 
are  not  derived  from  it,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  one 
can  never  be  ufed  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the 
other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  fuch  aftions  as  they  pef- 
form  ignorantly  and  cafually,  whatever  may  be  the 
confequences.  Why  ?  but  becaufe  the  principles  of 
thefe  aftions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in 
them  alone.  Men  are  lefs  blattied  for  fuch  aftions  as 
they  perform  haftily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for 
fuch  as  proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  reafon  ? 
but  becaufe  a  hafty  temper,  though  a  conftant  caufe 
or  principle  in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals, 
and  infefts  not  the  whole  charafter.  Again,  repen- 
tauce  wipes  off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a  refor- 
mation of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  but  by  afTerting,  that  aftions  render  a 
perfon  criminal,  merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  cri- 
minal principles  in  the  mind  ;  and  when,  by  an  al- 
teration of  thefe  principles,  they  ceafe  to  be  juft  proofs, 
they  likewife  ceafe  to  be  criminal.  But,  except  upon 
the  doftrine  of  neceflity,  they  never  were  juft  proofs, 
and  confequently  never  were  criminal. 
•  It  will  be  equally  eafy  to  prove,  and  from  the  fame 
arguments,  that  liberty,  according  to  that  definition 
above  mentioned,'  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  alfo  ef- 
fential  to  morality;,  and  that  no  human  aftions,  whcrte 
it  is  wanting,  are  fufceptible  of  any  moral  qualitiesr, 
xOT  can  be  the  objefts  either  of  approbation  or  diflike^ 
•For  as  aftions  are  objefts  of  our  moral  fentiraent,  fb 
far  only  as  they  are  indications  of  the  internal  charac- 
ter, paffions,  and  affeftions  ;  it  Js  impoflible  that  they 
can  give  rife  eith«r  to  praife  or  blame,  where  they  pro- 
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reed  not  from  thefe  principles,  but  are  derived  altoge- 
ther from  external  violence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  bbjec- 
tions  to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  neceffity  and  liber* 
ty.  I  can  forefce  other*  objections,  derived  from  to^- 
pics,  which  have  not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may.  be 
faid,  for  inftance,  that,  if  voluntary  aftions  be  fub- 
jefted  to  the  fame  laws  of  neceffity  with  thp  operations 
of  matter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  neceffary  caufes, 
preordained  and  predetermined,  reaching  from  the  ori*- 
ginal  caufe  of  all,  to  every  fingle  volition  of  every 
human  creature.  No  contingency  any  where  in  the 
univerfe ;  no  indifference  ;  no  liberty.  While  we  aft, 
we  are,  at  the  fame  time,  afted  upon.  The  ultimate 
Author  of  all  our  volitions,  is  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  firft  beftowed  motion  on  this  immenfe  machine, 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  |)ofition,  whence 
every  fubfequent  event,  by  an  inevitable  neceffity, 
mull  refult.  Human  adbions,  therefore,  either  can 
have  no  itloral  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from  Xo 
good  a  caufe  j  or  if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they  muft 
involve  our  Creator  in  the  fame  guilt,  while  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  their  ultimate  caufe  and  author. 
For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  anfwerable  for  all 
the  confequences,  whether  the  train  he  employed  be 
long  or  fhort ;  fo,  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  ne- 
ceffary caufes  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either  finite  or  inli- 
nite,  who  produces  the  firft,  is  likewife  the  author  of 
all  the  reft,  and  muft  both  bear  the  blame,  Und  acquire 
the  praile,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  clekr  and  un- 
alterable ideas  of  morality  eftablifli  this  rule  upon  un- 
queflionable  reafohS,  when  we  examine  the  confe- 
qaences  of  any  human  aftion  ;  and  thefe  reafons  muft 
ftill  hnvc  greater  forcej  when  applied  to  the  voIiUo^ts 
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and  inteinions  of  a  Being  infinitely  wife  and  powerful. 
Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  fo  limited 
a  creature  as  man ;  but  thofe  imperfedions  have  no 
place  in  our  Creator.  Me  fbrefaw,  he  ordained,  he 
intended  all  thofe  anions  of  jnen,  which  we  fo  raihly 
pronounce  cximins^L  And  we  muft  therefore  conclude,, 
either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or  that  the  Deity^ 
not  man,  is  accountable  for  them..  But  as  either  of 
thefe  pofitions  is  abfurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that 
«he  doflrine,  from  which  they  are  deduced,  cannot 
pofiibly  be  true^  as  being  liable  to  all  the  fame,  objec- 
tions. An.  abfurd  confequence,  if  necefTary,  provea 
the  original  dodrine  to  be  abfurd  ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  crimiBal  a£lidns  render  criminal  the  original  caufe^ 
if  the  connexion  between  them  be  neceifary  and  ine^ 
idtable. 

This^  objedioA  confifts  of  two  parts,  which,  we  fhaS 
ex^nune  feparately ;  ikrft.  That  if  human  actions  caa 
be  traced  up,  by  a  neceflary  chain,,  to  the  Deity^  they 
tsn  never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  infinite  per- 
fedion  of  that  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived^ 
afid  who  can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether 
good  and  laudable.  Or,  fecondfy.  If  they  be  cri- 
minal, we  muft  retraft  the  attribute  of  perfe£)ion, 
which  we  afcribe  to  the  Deity,  and  mnil  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  lultimate  author  of  guilt  and  moral  tur- 
pitude in  all  his  creatures. 

The  anfwer  ta  the  firft  objedion,,  feems  obvious  and 
convincing.  There  are  many  philofophers,  who,  after 
an  exa£l  fcrutiny  of  dll  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  con*- 
dude,  that  the  whole,  confidered  as  one  fyftem,  is^ 
in  every  period  of  its  exiftence,  ordered  with  perfeft 
benevolence ;  and  that  the  utmoft  poflible  happinefa 
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any  mixture  of  pofitive  or  abfohite  ill  and  mifery. 
Every  phyficalill,  fay  they>  makes  an  effentialpart  of 
this  benevolent  fyftem,  and  could  not  poiTibly  be  re- 
moved, even  by  the  Deity  lumfelf,  confidered  as  a  wife 
agent,  without  giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  ex- 
cluding greater  ^ood,  which  will  refuit  from  it.  From 
this  theory,  fome  phHofophers,  and  the  ancient  Stoics 
among  the  reft,  derived  a  topic  of  confolation  under 
all  afflidions,  while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that  thof^^ 
ills  under  which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods 
to  the  umverfe  ;  and  that,  to  an  enlarged  view,  which 
could  comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  every 
event  became  an  oh\ei6t  of  joy  and  exultation.  But 
though  this  topic  be  fpedous  a&d  fubHme,  it  was  ibon 
found  in  pradice  weak  and  ineflfedual.  You  wouU 
fureiy  more  irritate  than  appeafe  a  man,  lying  under 
the  racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him 
the  reAitude  of  thofe  general  laws,  which  produced 
the  malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and  led  them, 
through  the  proper  canals,  to  the  fmews  and  nerves^ 
where  theyjiow  excite  fuch  acute  tornients.  Thefe 
enlarged  views  may^  &a  a  moment,  pkafe  the  ima- 
gination of  a  i^culative  man,  who  is  placed  in  eafe 
and  fecurity ;  but  neither  can  they  dweil  with  con- 
ftancy  on  his  mind,  even  though  undifturbed  by  the 
emotions  of  pain  or  paifion  ;  much  lefs  can  they  main- 
tain their  ground,  when  attacked  by  iuch  powerful 
antagonifts.  The  affefiions  take  a  narrower  and  more 
natural  furvey  of  their  obje^ ;  and  by  an  ceconomy, 
more  fuitable  to  the  iniirmity  of  human  minds,  regard 
alone  the  beings  around  us,  and  are  actuated  by  fuch 
events  as  appear  good  or  ill  to  the  private  fyftem. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  Moral  as  with  Phyfical 
ilL    It  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe  re- 
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mote  ct)nfiderations,  which  are  found  of  fo  little  effi- 
cacy with  regard  to  one,  will  have  a  more  powerful 
influence  with  regard  tp  thq  other.      The  mind  of 
man  is  fo  formed  by  nature,  that  upon  the  appearance 
of  certain  charafier3,  difpofitions,  and  anions,  it  im- 
mediately feels  the  fentiment  of  approbation  or  blame  ; 
nor  are  there  any  emotions  more  effential  to  its  frame 
and  conftitution.     The  characters  which  engage  our 
approbation,    are   chiefly  fuch   as   contribute   iq   the 
peace  and  fecurity  of  human  fociety  j  as  the  charaflcrs 
which  excite  blame,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  tend  to  pubh'c 
detriment  and  difturbance  :  Whence  it  may  reafonably 
be  prefumed,  that  the  moral  fentiment s  arife,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  a  refiedtion  pn  thefe 
oppofite  interefts,     What  though  philofophical  medi- 
tations eilablifh  a  different  opinion  or  conjefture  ;  that 
every  thing  is  right  with  regard  tp  the  whole,  and 
|:hat  the  qualities  which  difturb  fociety,  are>  in  the 
main,  4s  beneificial,  and  are  as  fuitable  to  the  primaiy 
intention  of  ijature,  as  thofe  which  more  directly  pro* 
mote  its  happinefs  and  welfare  ?     Are  fuch  remote  and 
uncertain  (peculations  able  to  counterbalance  the  fen- 
timcnts  which  arife  from  the  natural  and  immediate 
view  of  the  obje^s  ?     A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  oon- 
fiderable  fym,  does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the  lofs 
jmywife   diminifhed    by    thefe    fublime    refleftions  ? 
Why  tjien  (hould    his  moral  refentment  againft  the 
prime  be  fuppofed  incompatible  with  them  r     Or  why 
fhould  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  diftinclion 
between  vice  a^d  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  fpecu^ 
lative  fyftems  of  philpfophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real 
diftindWon   between  perfonal  T)eauty  and  deformity  ? 
Both  thefe  dillindions  are  founded  on  the  natural  fcn- 
tjments  of  the  human  mind :  And  thefe  fentimcnts  are 

not 
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not  to  be  controuled  or  altered  by  any  philofophical 
theory  or  fpeculation  whatfoever. 

The  fccond  objedioa  admits  not  of  fo  eafy  and  fatis- 
faClory  an  anfwer  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  explain  dif- 
tincllv,  hew  the  Deilv  can  be  the  mediate  caufe  of 
all  the  adions  of  men,  without  being  the  author  of 
fin  and  moral  turpitude.  Thefe  are  myfteries,  which 
mere  natural  and  unalfifled  reafon  is  very  unfit  to 
handle  ;  and  whatever  fyftem  (he  embraces,  (he  mud 
find  herfelf  involved  "in  inextricable  difficulties,  and 
even  contradiftions,  at  every  ftcp  which  fhe  takes 
with  regard  to  fuch  fubjcfts.  To  reconcile  the  in- 
difference  and  contingency  of  human  adions  with 
prefcience  ;  or,  to  defend  abfolute  decrees,  and  yet 
free  the  Deity  from  being  the  author  of  fin,  has. 
been  found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Happy,  if  flie  be  thence  fenfible  of  her  te- 
merity, when  fhe  pries  into  thefe  fublinie  myfteries  ; 
and,  leaving  ^  fcene  fo  full  of  obfcurities  and  perplexi- . 
ties,  return,  with  fuitable  modefty,  to  her  true  and 
proper  province,  the  examination  of  common  life ; 
where  fhe  will  find  diflicuhies  enow  to  employ  her  in* 
quiries,  without  launching  into  fo  boundlefs  an  ocean 
of  doubt,  uncertainty,  ant}  contradiftion  ! 
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Of  the  Reafon  of  Animak. 
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AX.L  pur  reafonings  cojacern.id^  master  of  h&,  ai'e 
founded  on  a  fpecies  of  Analogy,  which  lead; 
us  to  expeA  from  any  caufe  the  fame  events  wh^ch  wq 
have  obferved  to  refuljf  from  fimilar  caufes.  Where 
the  caufes  are  entirely  fimilar,  the  analogy  is  perfed, 
imd  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded  as  certain 
and  conclufive :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  ^ 
doubt,  where  he  fees  a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  Jiave 
weight  and  cohefion  of  parts  ;  as  in  all  other  inftances, 
which  have  ever  fallen '  under  his  bbfervation.  But 
where  the  objedls  have  not  fo  exaft  a  fimilarity,  the 
analogy  is  lefs  perfeft,  and  the  inference  is  lefs  con- 
clufive i  though  ftill  it  has  jTome  force,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  fimilarity  and  refem^)lan?e. '  The  ana- 
tomical obfervationsi  formed  upon  one  animal,  are  by 
this  fpecies  of  reafoning  extende4  to  all  animals  -,  and 
it  is  certain,  that  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,' 
for  inftance,  is  clearly  proved  to  have  place  in  one 
creature,  ag  a  frog,  or  fifh,  it  forms  a  ftrong  pre* 
fiimption,  that  the  fame  principle  has  place  in  all. 
.Thefe  analogical  obfervations  may  be  carried  farther, 
even  to  this  fcience  of  which  we  are  now  treating '; 
and  aiiy  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  operations 
of  the  underftanding^  or  the  origin  and  connexion  of 
the  paffions  in  man,  will  jicquire  additional  authority, 
'  •  '  -if 
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if  we  find,  that  Xhe  fame  theory  is  reqiiifite  to  explain 
the  fame  phaenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  (hall 
make  trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothefis,  by 
which  we  have,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  endeavour- 
ed to  account  for  all  experimental  reaibnings ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  new  point  of  view  will  ferve  to  con- 
fion  all  our  former  obfervations. 

Firft,  It  feems  evident,  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer,  that  the 
fam^  events  will  always  follow  from  the  fame  caufes. 
Py  this  principle  they  become  j|Dq«inted  with  the  more 
obvious  properties  of  external  obje6ls,  and  gradually, 
from  their  birth,  treafure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature! 
of  fire,  water,  earth,  ftones,  heights,  depths,  &c.  and 
of  the  eflfefts  which  refult  from  their  operation.  ThS 
Ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young  are  here  plain- 
ly diftinguifhable  from  the  cunning  and  fagacity  of  the 
old,  who  have  learned,  by  long  obfervation,  to  avoid 
what  hurt  them,  and  to  purfue  what  gave  eafe  or  plea- 
6ire«  A  horfe,  'that  has  been  accuftomed  to  the  field, 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper  height  which  he 
can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  exceeds  his  force 
and  ability.  An  old  greyhoimd  will  truft  the  mote  fa- 
tiguing; part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and  will  place 
himfelf  fo  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles  ;  nor  are 
the  conjeftures  which  he  forms  on  this  occafion, 
founded  in  any  thing  but  his  obfervation  and  experi« 
ence. 

This  is  ftill  more  evident  from  the  effefts  of  difd* 
pline  and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  rewards  and  puniihments,  may  be  taught 
any  courfe  of  a&ion,  the  tnofl  contrary  to  their  natural 
inftinfks  and  propenfities.  Is  it  not  experience,  which 
genders  ^  dog  apprehenfive  of  pain,  when  you  menace 
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him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even 
^experience  which  makes  him  aftfwcr  to  his  name,  and 
infer  from  fuch  an  arbitrary  found,  that  you  mean  him 
rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him, 
when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with 
a  certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  animal 
infers  fome  faft  beyond  what  immediately  ftrikes  his 
fenfes  j  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded 
on  paft  experience,  while  the  creature  expeds  from 
the  prefent  objeft  tly  %B£  confequences,  which  it  has 
always  found,  in  its  obfervation,  to  refult  from  fimilar 
objefts. 

Secondly^  It  i&  impofSble  that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  prccefs  of  argument  or. 
reafoning,  by  which  he  concludes,  that  like  events  muft 
follow  like  objefts,  and  th?it  the  courfe  of  nature  will 
always  be  regular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  furely  ly  too 
abftrufe  for  the  obfervation  of  fuch  imperfeft  under- 
ftandings  ;  fince  it  may  well  employ  the  utmoft  care 
and  attention  of  a  philofophic  genius  to  difcover  and 
pbfcrve  them.  Apimals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in 
thefe  inferences  by  reafoning  :  neither  are  children : 
neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  ordina- 
ry actions  and  conclufions  :  neither  are  philofophers 
themfelves,  who,  .in  all  the  adive  parts  of  life,,  are,  in 
the  main,  the  fame  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed 
by  the*  fame  maxims.  Nature  muft  have  provided  fome 
other  principle,  of  more  ready,  and  more  general  ufe 
and  application  ;  nor  can  an  operation,  of  fuch  im- 
.  menfe  cojifequence  in  life,  as  that  of  inferring  effeft? 
from  caufes,  be  trufted  to  the  uncertain  procefs  of  rea- 
foning and  argumentation.     Were  this  doubtful  with 
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regard  to  men, .  it  feems  to  admit  of  no  queftion  with 
regard  to  the  brute  creation  ;  and  the  conclufion  being 
once  firmly  eftabliflied  in  the  one,  we  h^^e  a  ftrong 
prefumption,  from  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  that  it  ought 
to  be  univerfally  admitted,  without  any  exception  or 
referve.  It  is  cuftom  alone,  whicK  engages  animals, 
from  every  objeft  that  ftrikes  their  fenfes,  to  infer  its 
ufual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imagination,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive  the  other,  in  that 
particular  manner  which  we  denominate  Belief.  No 
other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation,  in  all 
the  higher,  as  well  as  lower,  clalTcs  of  fenfitive  beings, 
which  fall  under  our  notice  and  obfervation  *. 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge  from  obfervation,  there  are  alfo  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand   of  nature  ; 
which  much  exceed  the  (hare  of  capacity  they  poffefs 
on  ordinary  occafions,  and  in  which  they  improve  little 
or  nothing   by  the   longeft  praftice  and  experience. 
Thefe  we  denominate  instincts,  and  are  fo  apt  to  ad- 
mire, as  fomething  very  extraordinary,  and  inexplicable 
by  all  the  difquifitions  of  human  underftanding.     But 
our  wonder  will  perhaps  ceafe  or  diminifh,  when  we 
confider,  that  the  experimental  reafoning  itfelf,  which 
wc  poffefs  in  common  with  beafts,  and  on  which  the 
whole  conduft  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  fpecies 
of  inftinft  or  mechanical  power,   that  acts  in  us  un- 
known to  ourfelves  ;  and  in  its  chief  operations  is  not 
direfted  by  any  fuch  relations  or  comparifons  of  ideas, 
as  are  the  proper  objefts  of  our  intelleftual  faculties. 
Though  the  inftinft  be  different,  yet  (till  it  is  an  in- 
iliaft  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the  fvre  ;  as  much 
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as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  fucfa  exadbiefs,  the 
art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  oeconomy  and  order 
of  its  nurfery. 


'     SECTION    X, 

Of  Miracles. 

PART     I. 

TH£R£  is,  in  Dr  Tillotfon's  writings,  an  argument 
againft  the  real  prefence,  whicb  is  as  condfe, 
and  elegant,  and  ftrong,  as  any  argument  can  pollibly 
be  fuppofed  againft  a  do^ne,  fo  little  worthy  of  a  fe« 
rious  refutation.  It  is  acknowledged  06  all  hands,  fays 
that  learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  oiF  the 
fcripture  or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  apoftles,  who  were  eye-witneffes  to  thoie 
nuracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine 
miifion.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  is  kfs  than  the  evidetice  for  the  truth 
of  our  fenfes  ;  1>ecaure,  even  in  the  firft  authors  of  our 
religion,  it  was  no  greater ;  and  it  is  evident  it  muit 
diminiih^  in  pafling  from  them  to  Aeir  difcqiles  ;  nor 
can  ^y  one  reft  fuch  confidence  in  their  teftimony,  as 
in  the  immediate  obje£fc  of  :his  fenfes.  But  a  we^er 
evidence  can  n^ver  d^ftroy  a  ftronger }  and  therefore, 
were  the  dodrin^  of  the  real  prefence  ever  fo  clearly 
revealed  in  fcripture,  it  were  dii^&ly  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  juft  reafoning  to  give  our  affent  to  it.  It  con- 
tradids  fenfe^  though  both  fhe  fcripture  and  tradition, 
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on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  built,  carry  not  focb  evi- 
dence with  them  as  fenfe';  when  they  are  coniidered 
merely  as  external  evidences^  and  are  not  brought  home 
to  every  one^s  bread,  by  the  inmiediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirh. 

Nothing  is  fb  convenient  as  a  dedflve  argument  of 
this  kind,  which  muft  at  leaft  filence  the  moil  arrogant 
bigotry  and  fuperftition,  and  free  us  from  their  imper- 
tinent folicitations*  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  difco^ 
vered  an  argument  of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  jufl,  will^ 
with  the  wife  and  learned,  be  an  everlafting  check  to 
all  kinds  of  fuperftitious  delufion,  and  coniec^uently^ 
will  be  ufeful  as  long  as  tlie^  world  endures^  For  fo 
k>ng,  I  prefume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  pro- 
digies be  found  in  all  hiftory,  facred  and  profane. 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reafbning 
concerning  matters  of  fad, .  it  muft  be  ackno^vledged> 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infaUible,  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One  who,  in  our 
climate,  fliould  expeft  better  weather  in  any  week  of 
June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reafonjuftly  and 
conformably  to  experience ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
may  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  himfelf  miftaken.^ 
However,  We  may  obferve,  that,  iq  fuch  a  cafe,  hj& 
would  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  experience  ;  be^ 
cauie  it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  uncer- 
tainty, by  that  contrariety  of  events,  which  we  may 
learn  from  a  diligent  obfervation.  All  effefbs  follow 
not  with  like  certainty  from  their  fuppofed  caufes* 
Some  events  are  fo\md,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages, 
to  have  been  conftantly  conjoined  together  :  others  are 
Ibund  to  have  been  more  variable,  and  fometimes  to 
££a^pohit  our  expectations ;  fo  that,  in  our  reafonings 

concerning  matter  of  bi&t  there  are  all  imaginable  de- 
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grees  of  aflurance,  from  the  higheft  certainty  to  the 
loweft  fpecies  of  moral  evidence. 

A  wife  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.  In  fuch  conclufions  as  are  founded  on  an 
infallible  experience,  he  expefts  the  event  with  the  lafl 
degree  of  affurance,  and  regards  his  pafl  experience  as 
a  full  proof  of  the  future  exiftence  of  that  event.  In 
other  cafes,  he  proceeds  with  more  caution  :  he  weighs 
the  oppofite  experiments  :  he  confiders  which  fide  is 
fupported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments  :  to 
that  fide  he  inclines,  with  doubt  and  hefitation ;  and 
when  at  laft  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds 
not  what  w^e  properly  call  Probability.  All  probabili- 
ty, then,  fuppofes  an  oppofition  of  experiments  and 
obfervations,  where  the  one  fide  is  found  to  overba- 
lance the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence 
proportioned  to  the  fuperiority.  A  hundred  inftances 
or  experiments  on  one  fide,  and  fifty  on  another,  afford 
a  doubtful  expeftation  of  any  event ;  though  a  hun- 
dred uniform  experiments,  with  only  one  that  is'  con- 
tradiftory,  reafonably  beget  a  pretty  ftrong  degree  of 
affurance.  In  all  cafes,  we  muft  balance  the  oppofite 
experiments,  where  they  are  oppofite,  and  deduft  th^ 
imaller  number  frorn  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the 
ex:a£l  force  of  the  fuperior  evidence. 

To  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  particular  inftancc,  we 
may  obferve,  that  there  is  no  fpecies  of  reafoning  more 
common,  more  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  to  human 
life,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  teftimony  of 
men,  and  the  reports  of  eye-witneffes  and  fpcftators. 
This  fpecies  of  reafoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to 
be  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft.  I  fhall 
not  difpute  about  a  word.  It  will  be  fufficierit  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  our  affurance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind, 
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is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  bur  obfervation 
of  the  veracity  of  human  teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual 
conformity  of  fafts  to  the  reports  of  witneffes.  It  being 
a  general  maxim,  that  no  objefts  have  any  difcoverable 
connexion  together,  and  that  all  the  inferences  which 
we  can  draw  from  one  to  another,  are  founded  merely 
on  our  experience  of  their  conftant  and  regular  con- 
junfticn  ;  it  is  evident,  that  we  ought  not  to  make  an 
exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  human  teflimony, 
whofe  connexion  with  any  event  fecms,  in  itfelf,  as  lit- 
tle neceflary  as  any  other.  Were  not  the  memory  te- 
nacious to  a  certain  degree  ;  had  not  men  commonly 
an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of  probity  ;.  were 
they  not  fenfible  to  fliame,  when  detefted  in  a  falfc- 
hood  :  were  not  thefe,  I  fay,  difcovered  by  experience 
to  be  qualities  inherent  jn  human'  nature,  we  fhould 
never  repofe  the  leaft  confidence  in  human  tellimonyp 
A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  felfehood  and  villany, 
has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnefles  and  hu- 
man tefti.mony,  is  founded  on  pad  experience,  fo  it 
varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a 
proof  or  a  probability,  according  as  the  conjunction 
between  any  particular  kind  of  report,  and  any  kind  of 
objeft,  has  bcA  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable. 
There  are  a  number  of  circumftances  to  be  taken  into 
confideration,  in  all  judgments  of  this  kind  ;  and  the 
ultimate  ftandard,  by  which  we  determine  all  difputes, 
that  may  arife  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from 
experience  and  obfervation.  Where  this  experience  is 
not  entirely  uniform  on  any  fide,  it  i^  attended  with  an 
unavoidable  contrariety  in  our  judgments,  and  with  the 
fame  oppofition  and  mutual  deftrudlion  of  argument  as 
in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.     We  frequentlv  hefi- 
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fitate  concerning  the  reports  of  others.  We  balanci^ 
the  oppofite  circumftances  which  caufe  any  doubt  or 
uncertainty ;  and  when  we  difcovei;  a  fuperiority  oi^ 
any  fide,  we  incline  to  it ;  but  (till  with  a  diminution 
of  afTurance,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antago^ 
©ift. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  nuy 
be  derived  from  feveral  different  caufes  j  from  the  op- 
pofition  of  contrary  teftimony  ;  from  the  charadler  or 
number  of  the  witneffes  j  from  the  manner  of  their  de** 
livering  their  teftimony  ;  or  from  the  union  of  all  thefe 
circumftances.  We  entertain  a  fufpicion  concerning 
any  matter  of  faft,  when  the  witnefles  contradift  each 
other  ;  when  they  are  but  few,  or  of  a  doubtJ[ul  cha^ 
racfcer  j  when  they  have  an  intereft  in  what  they  af-* 
firm  i  when  they  deliver  their  teftimony  with  hefita- 
tion,  or,  on  the  contrary,  with  too  violent  afleverationA. 
There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the  fame  kind^ 
which  may  diminiih  or  deftroy  the  force  of  any  arguy 
nient  derived  from  human  teftimony. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  the  fad,  w^ch  the  tefti* 
mony  endeavours  to  efliablifli,  partakes  of  the  extraor-' 
dinary  and  the  maryellous ;  in  that  cafe,  the  evidencef^ 
refulting  from  th^  teftimony  admits  of  a  dimihutionr 
greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  th^faft  is  more  or  Ids 
unufual.  The  reafon  why  we  place  any  credit  in  wit- 
neffes and  hrftorians,  is  not  derived  from  any  connex* 
ion  which  we  perceive,  a  priori^  between  teftimcmy 
and  reality,  but  becaufe  we  are  accuftomed  to  find  i 
conformity  between  them.  But  when  th^  faft  atteited 
is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom  fallen .  under  our  dbfi^rva^ 
tion,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  experiences,  of 
which  the  one  deftroys  the  other  as  far  as  its  forc^ 
goes  J  and  the  fuperior  can  only  operate  on  the  mincf 
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by  the  force  which  remains.  The  very  lanie  principle 
of  experience  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  aflu^ 
ranee  in  the  teftiiliony  of  witneiTes,  gives  us  alfo,  in 
this  cafe,  another  degree  of  afTurance  againft  the  fa£t 
which  they  endeavour  to  eftablifh )  fronfi  which  con^ 
tradiftion  there  heceiTarily  arife  a  counterpoife^  and 
mutual  deftruftion  of  belief  and  authority. 

*  I  fiiould  not  believe  fuch  a  ftory,  were  it  told  me  by 
Cato,'  was  a  proverbial  faying  in  RomCj  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  philofophical  patriot  *.  The  incre-i 
dibility  of  a  fad,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  fo 
great  aii  authority; 

The  Indiaii  prince^  who  refufed  to  believe  the  firft 
relations  concerning  the  effeds  of  froft,  reafoned  juft*^ 
ly ;  and  it  naturally  required  very  ftrong  teftimony  to 
engage  his  aflent  to  fads  that  arofe  from  a  flate  of  na- 
ture  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore 
fo  little  analogy  to  thofe  events  of  which  he  had  had 
conftant  and  uniform  experience;  Though  they  were 
not  contrary  to  his  experience,  they  were  not  conform* 
able  to  it.t. 

But,  in  order  to  increafe  the  probability  agamft  the 
teftimony  of  witnefles,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  fad 
which  they  affirm,  inftead  of  being  only  marvellous, 
is  really  miraculous  ;  and  fuppofe  alfu,  that  the  tefti- 
mony, confidered  apart  and  in  itfelf,  amounts  to  an 
entire  proof ;  in  that  cafe,  there  is  proof  againft  proofs 
of  which  the  ftrongeft  mufl  prevail,  but  ftill  with  a  di^ 
minution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  anta« 

£onift« 
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A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and 
as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  eftabliihed 
thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
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nature  of  the  i^d,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  poffibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  It  more 
than  probable)  that  all  men  muft  die  ;  that  lead  can* 
not  of  itfelf  remain  fufpended  in  the  air  ;  that  fire  &ai* 
fumes  wood,  and  is  extingutfhed  by  water ;  unle&  k 
be,  that  thefe  events  are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  there  is  required  a  violatioa  of  thefe 
laws,  or,  in  other  words,  a  miracle,  to  prevent  them  ? 
Nothing  is  efteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever  happen  in  the 
Gonmion  courfe  of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man 
feemingly  in  good  health  fhould  die  on  a  iudden ;  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  unufual  than 
any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  obferved  to  happen. 
But  it  is  a  miracle,  that  a  dead  man  ihould  come  to 
life }  becaufe  that  has  never  been  obferved  in  any  age 
or  country.  There  muft,  therefore,  be  a  uniform  ex- 
perience againft  every  miraculous  event,  otherwife  the- 
event  would  not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an 
uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a 
direct  and  full  proof,  from  the  nature  of  the  fa£i,  againfl 
the  exiftence  of  any  miracle  ;  nor  can  fuch  a  proof  be 
deftroyed,  or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  aa 
oppofite  proof,  which  is  fuperior  *• 
*  The  plain  confe(}uence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention),  *  That  no  teftimony  is  fulfil 
cient  to  eftabllfh  a  miracle,  unlefs  the  teftimony  be  of 
fuch  a  kind,  that  its  falfehood  would  be  more  miracu* 
lous  than  the  fa£l  which  it  endeavours  to  eftablifh : 
and,  even  in  that  cafe,  there  is  a  mutual  deftnifbion  of 
arguments ;  ^d  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  aa  affurance^ 
fuitab|e  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  a^er  de- 
duSing  the  inferior.'  When  any  one  tells  me,  that 
^e  faw  a  dead  man  reftored  to  life,  I  immediately  conw 
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^er  with  myfelf,  whether  it  b^  fiiore  probable  that 
this,  peifon  ihould  either  deceive  oi'  be  deceived^  or  ths^i 
|]|e  h&.  wkieii  he  relates  ihould  resilly  have  hs^pencid^ 
I  w^igh  the  on^  mitacle  againft  the  qthef  i  and  accord 
ding  to  the  fuperiority  which  I  difc6veT»  I  prohoiincd 
my  dl^ion,  and  always  te]eGt  the  greater  miricle;  If 
Uie  falfehood  of  his  teftimohy  would  be  more  nliiraGil^ 
lous  thaii  the  event  which  h^  relates  ^  then,  and  iiot 
till  then^  can  he  pretend  to  command  my  beUef  or  tfpi^ 
hioB. 

t'ART    IL 

In  the  foregoiiig  reafoning  we  hdve  Ihp^dlbd^  that  the 
teftimony,  tipcm  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  inay  pof^ 
fibly  amount  to  an  entire  pt-oof,  aild  that  the*  faifeho6(^ 
bf  that  teftimony  would  be  a  teal  prodigy :  But  it  is 
^y  id  mow,  that  We  have  been  a  gteat  deal  too  liberal 
in  our  cohcelGoh^,  and  that  there  never  Was  a  ihiracu-^ 
ious  event  eftablilhed  oh  fo  fiill  an  evidence. 

Tor,  firft.  There  is  not  to  be  found,,  in  all  hiltory^ 
any  mifacle  attefted  bjr  a  flifBcient  number  of  itieii^  of 
fuch  imqaeftiohefd  good  feiife,  education,^  and  learning, 
as  to  fecure  u^  againft  all  deliifldn  in  themfelves ;  of 
filch  undoubted  integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all 
iufpicioii  of  iny  defign  to  deceive  others  j  of  fuch  cre- 
dit and  i-eputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  lofe  in  cafe  of  their  being  detected  in 
toy  faUehood ;  and  at^  the  fame  tinie,  attefltng  fa£b  per< 
formed  in  fuch  a  ptfbltc  manner^  and  ui  fo  celebrated  a 
paiV  '6f  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detefticn  unavdid- 
able  f' 'All  ^hich  circonxifances  are  requifite  to  give  hs 
k  Ml  aflurance  in  the  teftimony  of  men* 
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Secondly,  We  may  obferve  in  human  nature  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  if  ftridly  examined,  will  be  found  to  di- 
minifh  extremely  the  aiTurjince  which  we  might,  from 
human  teftimony,  have  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The 
maxim,  by  which  we  commonly  conduct  ourfelves  in 
Our  reafonings,  is,  that  the  objefts,  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  refemble  thofe  of  which  we  have ; 
that  what  we  have  found  to  be  moft  ufual,  is  always 
moil  probable  }  and  that  where  there  is  an  oppofition 
of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  fuch 
as  are  foxmded  on  the  greateft  number  of  paft  obferva- 
tions  :  But  though,  in  proceeding  by  this  rule,  we  rea- 
cfily  rejeft  any  faft  which  is  unufual  and  incredible  in 
an  ordinary  degree  ;  yet,  in  advancing  farther,  the 
mind  oblerves  not  always  the  fame  rule  ;  but,  when  any  . 
thing  is  affirmed  utterly  abfurd  and  miraculous,  it  ra- 
ther the  more  readily  admits  of  fuch  a  faft,  upon  ac- 
count of  that  very  circiimftance  which  ought  to  deftroy 
all  its  authority.  The  psdfion  of  furprife  and  wonder, 
arifing  from  miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion,  gives 
a  fenfible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of  thofe  events, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  And  this  goes  fo  far,  that 
even  thofe  who  cannot  enjoy  this  pleafure  immediately, 
nor  can  believe  thofe  miraculous  events  of  which  they 
are  informed,  yet  love  to  partake  of  the  fatisfaftion  at 
fecond-hand  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a  pride  and  de- 
light in  exciting  the  admiration  of  others. 

With  what  greedinefs  are  the  miraculous  accounts  . 
of  travellers  received,  their  defcriptions  of  fea  and  land 
monilers,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures, 
ftrange  men,  and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  the  fpirit 
of  religion  join  itfelf  to  the  love  of  wonder^  there  is  an 
end  of  common  fenfe ;  and  human  teftimony,*  in  thefe 
drcumftances,  lofes  all  preteufions  to  authority.    A  r^« 
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ligionifl  may  be  an  enthufiafl:,  and  imagine  he  fees 
what  has  no  reality  :  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be 
fal  e,  and  yet  perfevere  in  it  Vith  the  beft  intentions  in 
the  world,  for  the  fake  of  promoting  fo  holy  a  caufe  : 
or,  even  where  this  delufion  has  not  place,  vanity,  ex- 
cited by  fo  ftrong  a  temptation,  operates  on  him  more 
powerfully  than  on  the  reft  of  mankind  in  any  other 
circumftances  ;  and  felf-intereft  with  equal  force.  Hi^ 
^auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have  not,  fuffi-- 
cient  judgment  to  canvafs  his  evidence ;  What  judg^ 
ment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  thefe 
fublime  and  myfterious  fubjefts  ;  or,  if  they  were  ever 
fo  willing  to  employ  it,  paflion  and  a  heated  imagina* 
tion,  difturb  the  regularity  of  its  operations^  Their 
credulity  increafes  his  impudence ;  and  his  jinpudence 
overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  bjgheft  pitch,  leaves  little 
room  for  reafon  or  refledion  ;  but,  addrefling  itfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  fancy  or  the  afFeftions,  captivates  the  wil- 
ling hearers,  and  fubdues  their  underftanding.  Hap- 
pily, this  pitch  it  feldom  attains.  But  what  a  TuUy  or 
a  Demofthenes  could  fcarcely  efFeft  over  a  Roman  or 
Athenian  audience,  every  capuchin,  every  itinerant  or 
ftationary  teacher,  can  perform  over  the  generality  of 
siankind,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  by  toughing  fuch 
grofs  and  vulgar  pafHons, 

The  many  inftances  of  forged  miracles  and  prophe- 
cies, and  fupematural  events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
either  b^en  detefted  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which 
dete£b  themfelves  by  their  abfurdity,  prove  fufficienily 
the  ftrong  propenlity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary 
and  the  marvellous,  and  ought  reafonably  to  beget  a 
fufpicipn  againft  all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is. our 
liatural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  moft 
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coinmon  a&d  mbft' credible  events.  For  inttaliGe,  there 
h  no  kind  of  report  which  rHes  fo  eafily,  and  fpread^ 
fa  quickly,  efpeiciaily  ia  country  places  and  provincial 
towns,  as  thofe  concerning  marriages  3  infomuch,  that 
two  young  perfoQS  of  equal  condition  never  fee  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediate- 
ly  join  them  together.  The  ple^fure  of  telling  a  piece 
of  news  fo  interefting,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being  ^ 
the  firft  reporters  of  it,  fpre^ds  the  intelligence.  And 
this  is  fp  well  known,  that  no  man  of  fctik  give^  at* 
tention  to  thefe  reports,  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by 
fome  greater  evidence.  'Bo  np(  the  fame  paffipns,  an4 
others  ftill  flronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  belieye  and  report,  with  the  greatefl  vehemence  Jm^ 
aflurance,  alt  religious  miracles  i  ^' 

Thirdly,  It  forn^s  a  flrqng  prefymptlon  kg^infl  al) 
fupernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are 
observed  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barba*^ 
rous  nations }  or,'  if  a  civilized  people  has;  gycr  given 
admiiEon  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  Be  found  to 
have  recdved  them  from  ignorant  an4  barb?irous  an- 
ceftors,  who  tranfmittcd  them  with  that  inviolable  fane- 
tion  and  authority  which  always  attend  received  opi-^ 
nions.  When  we  perufe  the  firft  hiftories  of  all  na* 
tions,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourfelves  tranlpofted  into 
fome  new  world  }  where  the  whole  frame  of  nature  ia 
disjointed,  suid  every  element  perfornis  its  operations  in 
a  different  roanne;-  from  v^hat  it  does  at  prefent.  Bat- 
tles, revolutions,  peftilence,  famine,  and  death,  are  ne* 
ver  the  effect  of  thofe^  natural  caufes  which  we  experi- 
ence. Prodigies,  omens,  praclesr,  judgments,  quite  obt 
fcure  the  few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled  with 
them.  But  as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  ii\ 
|>roportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  enKghtened  ages^ 
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we  foon  leim,  that  there  is  nothingmyfterious  or  fu- 
pernatural  in  the  cafe,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the 
ufual  propenfity  of  mankind  towards  the  marvdilous  ; 
tmd  that,  though  this  inclination  may  at  intervals  re- 
ceive a  check  from  fenfe  and  learning,  it  can  never  be 
thoroughly  extirpated  from  human  nature. 

*  It  is  ftfaiige',  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  fay,  upon 
the  perufal  of  thefe  wonderful  hiftorians,  *  that  fuch  pro- 
digious events  never  happen  in  our  days.'  But  it  is 
nothing  ftrabge,  I  hope,  that  men  fliould  lie  in  all 
ages.  You  muft  furely  have  feeti  inftances  enow  of 
that  frailty.  You  have  yourfelf  heard  many  fuch  mar- 
vellous relations  ftarted,  which,  being  treated  with  fcom 
ty  ail  the  wife  and  judicious,  have  at  lad  been  aban^ 
lio&cd  evea  by  the  vulgar.  Be  aflured,  that  thofe  re- 
nowned lies,  which  have  fpread  and  flouriflied  to  fuch 
a  monftroHS  height,  arofe  frota  like  beginnings  ;  but^ 
bdng  ibwn  in  a  more  proper  foil,  fkpt  up  at  laft  into 
prodigies  almoft  equal  to  thofe  whidi  they  relate. 

It  was  a  wife  policy  in  that  lalfe  prophet  Al^ander, 
who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  fo  iamous,  to  lay 
the  firft  fcene  of  his  impoftures  in  Paphlagonia,  where, 
as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely  ignorant 
and  ftupid,  and  ready  to  fwallow  even  the  grofleft  de- 
lufioa*  People  at  a  diftance,  \yho  are  weak  enough  to 
dunk  the  matter  at  all  worth  inquiry,  have  no  opportu*- 
niry  of  receiving  better  information*  The  ftorics  come 
magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred  circumftances.  Fool^ 
are  Induftrious  in  propagating  the  impofture ;  while 
the  wife  and  learned  are  contented,  in  general,  to  de^ 
ride  its  abfurdity,  without  informing  themfelves  of  the 
particular  iads  by  which  it  may  be  diftin£Uy  refuted. 
And  thus  the  impoftor  above-mentioned  was  enabled 
to  proceed^  from  his  ignorant  Paphlagonians,  to  the 
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enlifting  of  votaries,  even  among  the  Grecian  philofo? 
phers,  and  men  of  the  moft  eminent  rank  and  diftinc* 
don  in  Rpme  :  Nay^^  could  engage  the  attantion  of  that 
fage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  fo  far  as  to  make  hio^ 
truft  the  fqccefs  of  a  military  expedition  to  his  delufive 
prophecies. 

Jhe  advantages  are  fo  great,  pf  ftarting  an  impaf- 
.  ture  among  an  ignorant  people,  that,  even  thou^  the 
delufion  fliould  be  too  groft  to  impofp  on  the  genera- 
lity of  them  (which,  though  feldom,  is  fomet|me$ 
the  cafe),  it  has  a  much  better  chance  for  fucceeding 
in  remote  countries,  than  if  the  firft  fcene  had  been 
laid  in  a  city  renowi^ed  for  arts  ?ind  knowledge-  The 
moil  igfiorant  ai^d  barbarous  of  thefe  barbas^^s  carry 
the  report  abroad.  None  of  their  cou^dryiqen  have  ^ 
large  correfpondence,  or  fufGcient  credit  ^lad  authority 
to  contradict  and  beat  down  the  delufion.  Mens  iittrlir 
nation^tb  the  marvellous,  has  full  opportunity  to  difplay 
itfelf. '  And  thus  a^ory,  which  is  univerfally  exploded 
%.  the  place  where  it  was  firft  ftartgd,  ftali  paif$  for 
icertain-at  a  thcmfand  miles  diftance^  3^^,  had  Alexan^ 
ider  ftxed-Ms  refidiince  at  Athene  the  philpfophers  of 
that  renowned  mart  pf  learning  bad  immediately  ^read, 
throughput  the  whole  Roman  emipire,  the^r  fisnfe  of  the 
matter ;  which,  being  fuppoited  by  fp  grea(  autit^ority, 
and  displayed  by  alLthe  ibrce  pf  reafon  and  eloquence, 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  >oiiiXnaiddnd.  It  is  true, 
Ludan,  pafling  by  chance  throi^h  Paphla^gonia,  had 
an  opportunity  of  •perfonning  ^this  good  office*  But, 
though  much  to  bd~w}flied^  it  does  fiot  always  hmppen, 
that  every  Alexanddi-  meets  with  a  Lucian,  ready  to 
^xpofe  and  deteft  his  impoftures. 

I  may  add  as  a  fourth  reafon,  which  diminiihes  the 
authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  teftimony  fo? 
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any,  even  tboTe  which  have  not  be^  expf^sly  deleft- 
ed,  that  is  not  oppofed  by  an  infinke  number  of  ynu 
oefles  ;  fo  that  not  only  the  miracle  deftroys  the  credit 
q(  teftimony,  but  the  taftimony  deftroys  itielf.  To 
make  this  the  better  underftood,  let  us  coufider,  that, 
in  matters  of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  con- 
.  trary  ;  ^nd  that  it  is  impoi&ble  the  religions  of  ancient 
Rome,  of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of  China,  ihould, 
ail  of  them,  be  eftabliihed  on  any  folid  foundation* 
Every  miracle,  therefore,  pretended  to  have  been 
wrought  in  any  of  thefe  religions,  (and  all  of  them 
abound  in  miracles),  as  its  direft  fcope  is  to  eftablifh 
»the  particular  fyftem  to  which  it  is  attributed ; .  &>  has 
'it  the  iame  force,  though  more  indirectly,  to  over- 
throw every  other  fyftem.  In  d^tftroying  a  rival  fyf- 
tem^  it  Itkewife  deftroys  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles 
on  which  that  fyftem  was  eftabli/hed ;  fo  that  all  the 
pcodigies  of  different  religions  are  to  be  regarded  as 
contrary  &^s  ;  and  the  l^vidences  of  thefe ,  prodigies, 
whether  weak  or  ftrong,  as  oppojGte  to  ^acjb  other. 
According  to  this  method  of  reafoningj  whafi  we  be- 
lieve any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  hi^.  fucceftprs,  we 
have  tot  our  warrant  the  teftimony  of  a  few  b^barpus 
.Araboans :  And,  on  the  other  hand^  we  are  to  regard 
the  authbrity  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus, .  and, 
in  ihort,  x)f  all  the  authors  and.  witneffes,  Grecian, 
Chinefc,  and  Roman  CalhoUc,  who  have  related  any 
miracle  in  their  particular  religion ;  I  fay,  we  are  to 
regard  their  teftimony  in  the  fanie  light  as  if  they  had 
mentioned  that  Mahometan  miracle,  and;  had  in  tx^^ 
prels  terms  contradified  it,  witli  the  fame  certainty  as 
they  have  for  the  miracle  they  relate.  This  argument 
may  appear  over  fubtile  and  refined ;  but  is  not  in 
fe^lity  different  from  the  reafoning  of  a  jud^e,  who 

fuppofes^ 
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fuppofes,  that  the  credit  of  two  witneffeSf  m^taining 
a  crime  againft  any  one,  is  deftroyed  by  the  teftimony 
^  two  others^  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hun- 
dred leagues  diftant,  at  the  fame  inflant  when  the 
crime  is  faid  to  have  been  commit tcd< 

One  of  the  beft  attefted  miraqles   in  all  pro£uie 
biJ^ory,  is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vefpafian, 
fv^  cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by  means  of 
his  fpittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  hk  ' 
$^t ;  m  obedience  to  a  vifion  of  the  god  Serapis, 
who  had  enjoined  them  to  have  recourfe  ix>  the  Em- 
peror for  thefe  miraculous  cures*     The  ftory  may  be 
feen  in  that  fine  hiftorian  •  j  where  every  circumitance 
leems  to  add  weight  to  the  teftimony,  and  might  be 
difphyed  at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and 
eloquence,  if  any  one  wete  now  concerned  to  enforce 
'  the  evidence  of  that  exploded  aiKi  idolatrous  fuperfti^ 
lion.    The  gravity,  fotidity,  age,  and  probity  of  fo 
^reat  aa  emperor,  who,  through  the  whole  cotirfe  of 
his  life,  converfed  in  a  familiar  izitanner  widi  his 
ftieods  imd  courtiers,  alid  never  afieded  thofe  extraoT'- 
tiinary  airs  of  divinity  ^fikmed  by  Alexander  and  De- 
m^tHus :  The  hifloriaii,  a  cotetnporary  writer,  noted 
ff^  eandour  and  veracity,  and  widial  the  greateil  and 
^'ttgA  penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  ail  antiquity  $ 
and  fo  frep  >from  any  tendency  to  credulity,  that  he 
even  lies  under  the  co&trary  imputation,  of  atheifm 
and  profanenefs :  The  perfons,  from  wbofe  authority 
lie  related  the  nuracle,  of  eftablifhed  cfaara^facr  foor 
judgement  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  prefmme^ 
eye-witneffes  of  the  fad,  and  confirming  their  teftr- 
jnony,  after  the  Flavian  fipmiily  was  defpoiled  of  the 

*  Hift.  Ub.  V.  cap.  8.    SuetomuB  gives  tictrlf  the  lame  -acCoVtflt 
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empire,  and  could  no  loftget  give  any  teWstttl  iat  Ae 
price  of  a  lie.  Utrutnque^  qui  ifiterfuerty  nunc  qmiqm 
memorarit^  poftqtiam  nullum  mendacio  ftetiunu  To  >vfaicli 
if  we  add  the  public  nature  of  the  lafts^  a€  related,  it 
will  appear^  that  no  evidefice  cah  well  be  fuppoDed 
ftronger  for  fo  gtofs  and  lb  palpable  a  falfehood* 

There  is  alfo  a  memorable  ftofy  related  by  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  which  may  wdl  deferVe  out-  conlideraiioii^ 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to 
avoid  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies^  he  palfed  through 
Saragofla,  the  capital  of  Arragc^,  where  he  wais  ftown 
in  the  cathedral,  a  man,  who  had  ferved  feven  ycara 
as  a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body 
in  town  diat  had  ^er  paid  hi$  devotions  at  that  t^hUf ch. 
He  had  been  feen,  for  fo  long  a  time,  Wanting  a  leg  5 
but  recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  xsp^ 
on  the  ftump  ;  ttnd  the  cardinal  adfures  us,  that  he  faw 
him  with  two  leg's*  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all 
the  canons  of  the  church ;  and  the  whok  c6m^kny  ill 
town  were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  Fad  ; 
whom  the  cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  dev^c^on, 
to  bp  thorough  beffcf ers  t)f  the  tnirade.  ¥Ltt€  thie  re^ 
later  was  alib  cotcalti^tary  to  the  fuppofed  prodigy^ 
of  an  incredulous  smd'libertine  charadet,  ^  wid!B  at 
<^  great  genius ;  "the  miracle  of  fo  fingular  a  nature  at 
could  Scarcely  aidjnit  of  a  touhterfeit,  and  the  witneflei 
very  numerous,  $ifid  all  of  them  in  a  manner  fpefitatlorS 
of  the  feft  to  which  they  gave  their  teffimony.  And^j 
what  adds  ndgHtily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and 
may  double  our  furprife  on  thi^  oceafioh,  is,  that  th* 
cardma!  hitafeff,  who  irelates  the  ftory,  feems  not  to 
give  any  credit  t6  it,  and  cbnfetjtieritly  cannot  be  fufr 
lifted  ^  any  concuWence  in  the  holy  fraud.  He  con* 
pdeted  juftly,  that  it  was  not  requifite,  in  order  to  re^ 
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jcft  a  fea  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  to  dif- 
prove  the  teftimony,  and  to  trace  its  fellehood,  through 
all  the  circumftances  of  knavery  and  credulity  which 
produced  it.  He  knew,  thlt,  as  this  was  commonly 
altogether  impoffible  at  any  fmall  diftance  of  time  and 
place  y  fo  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even  where  one 
wad'  immediately  prefent,  by  reafon  of  the  bigotry, 
ignorance,  cunning,,  and  roguery  of  a  great  part  of 
mankind.  He  therefore  concluded,  Kke  a  juft  reafon- 
cr»  diat  fuch  an  evidence  carried  falfehood  upon  the 
very  fece  of  it  j  and  that  a  miracle,  fupported  by  any 
human  teftimony,  was  more  properly  a  fubjed  of  de- 
rifion  than  of  argument. 

There  furely  never  was  a  greater  number  df  miracles 
afcribed  to  one  perfon,  than  thofe  which  were  lately 
faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the  tomb 
of  Abbe  Paris,  the  famous  Janfenift,  with  whofe  fanc- 
tity  the  people  were  fo  long  deluded.  The  curing  of 
the  fick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  fight  to  the 
bfind,  were  every  where  talked  of  as  the  ufual  effefts 
of  that  holy  fepulchre.  But  what  is  mote  extraordi- 
nary, many  of  the  miracles  were  immediately  proved 
upoft  the  i|)0t,  before  judges  of  unqueftioned  integrity, 
attefted  by  witneffes  of  credit  and  diftiliOion,  in  a 
learned  age,  and  on  the  moft  eminent  theatre  that  is 
now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  relation  of  them 
was  pubhihed  and  difperfed  every  where ;  nor  were  the 
Jefoits,  though,  a  learned  body,  fupported  by  the  civil 
magiftrate,  and  determined  enemies  to  thofe  opinions, 
in  whofe  favour  the  miracles  were  ikid  to  have  been  * 
wrought,  ever  able  diftinftly  to  refute  or  deted  them  •. 
Where  ihall  we  find  fuch  a  number -of  circumftances, 
agreeing  to  the  corroboraticm  of  one  feft  ?    And  what 

h^V9 
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iiave  we  to  oppofe  to  fuch  a  cloud  of  witneflfes,  but 
the  abfolute  impoffibility,  or  miraculous  nature  of  the 
events  which  they  relate  ?  And  this,  furely,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  reafonable  people,  will  alone  be  regard^ 
ed  as  a  fufEcient  refutation. 

Is  the  confequence  juft,  becaufe  fome  human  tefti- 
mony  has  the  utmoft  force  and  authority  in  fome  cafes, 
when  it  relates  the  battfe  of  Philippi  or  Pharfalia,  Sof 
inftance ;  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  teftimony  rnuft^ 
in  all  cafes,  have  equal  force  and  authority  ?  Suppoiie 
that  the  Cac&rean  and  Pompeian  factions  had^  each  of 
them,  clsumed  the  vidory  in  thefe  battles,  and  that 
the  hiftorians  of  each  party  had  uniformly  afcribed  the 
advantage  to  their  own  fide  ;  how  could  mankind,  at 
this  diitance,  have  been  able  to  determine  betweeli 
them  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  ftrong  between  the 
miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch,  and  thofe 
delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkifli  hiftorian. 

The  wife  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
which  favours  the  paffion  of  the  reporter  ;  whether  it 
magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himfeif,  or  in 
any  other  way  flrikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations 
and  propenfities.  But  what  greater  temptation  than 
to  ai^>ear  a  miifionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambaflfador  from* 
heaven  ?  Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers 
and  difficulties,  in  order  to  attain  fo  fublime  a  charao* 
ter  ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  ima* 
gination,  a  man  has  firil  made  a  convert  of  himfeif^ 
and  entered  ferioufly  into  the  delufion ;  whoever  fcru* 
pies  to  make  ufe  of  pious  frauds,  m  fupport  of  fo  holy 
and  meritorious  a  caufe  ? 

The  fmalleft  fpark  ma,y  here  kindle  into  the  greateft, 
flame ;  becaufe  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for 

it. 


it.  Tkd  mndkimgmu  mmubnmift  the  gawi^  pf9U<< 
kce,  receive  gi«edily»  mithout  emnimtiQn,  wl»tevtr 
feothes  fupQErftition,  tnd  promotes  wond^. 

Hem  manf  ftoriea  ef  this  nature,  have^  m  aU  aget^ 
been  deteded  and  e^qJckled  in  Hieir  infantj  ?  Hqw 
many  mo?^  have  be^  celebrated  fox^  a  tinie,  and  h^ve 
l^l^^pwds  funk  into  negle^^  a^d  obliyion  I  WherQ 
(ueh  reports^  tlterefore^  3y  about,  tbe  folqiion  of  th^ 
pbv^omeAQii  19  olwiow  J  wd  we  jiidgc  in  comfonrnty 
to  regular  eaipeHenee  and  obf<trvation»  when  we  ae^ 
count  for  it  by  tbe  )cfK>wn  and  natvral  principies  of 
credulity  and  dd^io9.  And  ftali  we^  nthft  tb^ 
Imre  a  recourfe  to  fo  natur^  a  foiutiQn,  allow  of  a  mi* 
mcidous  vioJatiioii  of  tbe  moft  eftabl^bed  laws  of  m^ 

ture  ? 

I  need  noe  mention  tbe  difliaulty  of  detecting  i 
lalfehood  in  any  private  or  even  public  hiilory,  H  £b$ 
place'wbere  it  is  faid  to  happen  i  mucb  more  wbeo 
the  feene^is  removed  to  ever  fo  ftnall  a  diftaiictf* ,  Kvea 
H  eo^rt  of  judfcature^  with  »U  the  autboiity,  accuracy^ 
and  judgment  wbkh  they  can  employ,  find  tbemjiislvei 
ohm  at  a  laf»  to  diftinguiih  betweet^  truth  and  fali^f^ 
bood  in  the  ftoil  recent  aflioas.  But  the  matter  never 
comes  to  any  iflue^  if  trufted  to  the  coinmoA  |netbo<| 
of  altercation  and  debate  and  flying  rumours ;  el^eciai^ 
ly  whai  ma^s  paffions  bate  taken  part  on  either  6de^ 

In  the  infan^  cf  new  religions^  tlse  wife  and  Udm^i 
eommonly  efteem  th4  matter  too  incdiifidetabie  ta  ^ 
ferve  their  attention  of  regltfd*  AM  wSielt  afi^rWMVb 
they  would  virifHngly  deteft  the  cheaf;:^in  Qid^^tonHlr' 
decav^4he  del^ckd  muldttide,  tbe  fesdbn  i^  ika|4)lifi^ 
and  the  records  md'Witiieflres,  lii^ch|»igfattclea^q»tbe 
matter,  have  perifixed  beyoad  ren%ery£i7>*    .rvirn 
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No  meam  of  detefiioii  feimiiu  but  thofe  which  muft 
te/diaAm  from. Ae  irery  teftweny  ilfelf  of  the.  r^poR^ 
ters  i  and  thefe^  though  always  fiaifikifiBt  with  the  ji^ 
dons  aoid  knawuig,.  are  commoiily  too  fine  to  faU  uiv» 
der.  the  cconpreheQiioia  of  the  vidgar, 

Upoa  the.  whole,,  then^  it  appoars^  that  xxo  t^imonf 
for  any  kind  of  mirade,  Ka&  ever  »»ouated  to  a  praha* 
biiity^  much  Idfs.  to  a  proof ;  and  that>  even  ^ppofing 
it  ^raiounted.  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  oppofed  by  ano** 
ther  proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fa^ft 
vhich  it  would  otdeavour  to  oftabliih.  It  i&  experience 
ocdy  which  gives  authority  to  human  tellimony ;  and 
it  is  the  £une  experience  which  aiTures  us  of  the  law$ 
ef  nature*  When,  therefore,  thefe  two  kinds  of  expe- 
rience are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  fub* 
tra&  the  one  from  the  other^  and  embrace  an  opinion^ 
cidier  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  with  that  affurance 
winch  arifes  from  the  remainder*  But  according  to 
the  principle  here  explained,  this  fubtfafkioUf  with  re* 
gard  to  all  popular  religions,  amounts  to  an  entire  an^ 
nahiiatiiMii ;  and  therefore  we  may  eilabliih  it  a$  a  jaa« 
xim,  that  no  human  tejftimony  can  have  fuch  force  a$ 
to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  jn^  found^on 
for  any  fiidi  fyftem  of  religion. 

I  fai^  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked, 
wfaca  I  fay,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved,  b  us 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  fyltem  of  r^Ugiont  I!or  I 
own,  that  otherwiie,  there,  may  poffibly  be  miracle  or 
irioiations  of  the  nfual  courfe  of  t>ature,  of  fuch  a  kind 
«•  to  ad^k  of  proof  from  human  teftimony  j  though 
^erh^  It  will  be  impoffible  to  find  any  fuch  in  all  the 
ncoardi  of  hiftoay«  Thus,  fuppofe  all  author^ ,  in  aU 
fangnages,  agree,  ttet,  from  the  firlt  of  January  1609, 
there  was  a  tot^  darknefs  over  the  whole  exrth  hr 

eight 
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eight  days  :  Suppofe  that  the  tradkidxi  of  this  extraot^ 
dinary  event  is  fUll  ftrong  and  lively  among  the  people  : 
That  all  travellers^  who  rettira  from  foreign  countries, 
bring  us  accounts  of  the  fame  tradition,  without  the 
leaft  variation  or  contradiftion  ;  it  is  evident,  that  our 
prefent  philofophers,  inflead  of  doubting  the  hGty  ought 
to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  fearch  for  the 
caufes  whence  it  might  be  derived*  The  decay,,  cor- 
ruption, and  diifolution  of  nature,  is  an  event  gendered 
probable  by  fo  many  analogies,  that  any  phasnomenod, 
which  feems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that  cata^ 
ftrophe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  teftimony^ , 
if  that  teftimony  be  very  exteniive  and  uniform^ 

But,  fupppfe  that  all  the  hiftorians  who.  treat  of  Eng- 
land ihould  agree,  that,  on  the  fiirfl:  of  January  1600, 
Queen  Elizabeth  died  ;  that  both  before  and  after  her 
death  flie  was  feen  by  her  phyficians  and  the  whole 
court,  as  is  ufual  with  perfons  of  her  rank ;  that  her 
I  fuccefibr  was    acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  tha 

/  parliament ;  and  that,  iifter  being  interred  a  month,  flie 

again  appeared,  refumed  the  throne,  and  governed 
England  for  three  years  i — I  muft  confefs,  that  I  fh^d 
be  furprifed  at  the  concurrence  of  fo  many  odd  circum-^ 
ftances,  but  fhould  not  have  the  leaft  inclination  to  be* 
lieve  fo  miraculous  an  event.  I  Ifaould'  not  doubt  of 
her  pretended  death,  and  of  thofe  other  pubMc  dreum« 
ftances  that  foHowed  it :  I  fhould  only  a^ert  ii  to  have 
been  pretended,and  that  it  neither  was,iiorpoffibiy  could 
be  real.  You  would  in  vain  obje£k  to  me  the  difficuU 
ty,  and  almoft  impoflibility,  of  deoaving  the  World  in 
an  affair  of  fuch  confequence.  Tht  wifdcuor  and  folid 
judgment  of  that  renowned  queen,  wkh  thcf  little  or  no 
advantage  which  ihe  could  reap  from  fe  poor  an  arti« 
fice  :  all  this  might  aftoniih  me ;  but  I  would  iUlt  re- 
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ply,  that  the  khavery  and  folly  of  men,  dtc  flich  common 
phaoiomena,  that  I  fliould  rather  believe  the  moft  ex- 
tfaordmarV  events  to  atife  from  their  concurrence,  thart 
admit  of  fo  figha!  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Biit,  fliould  this  miracle  be  afcribed  to' any  new  fyf- 
tem  of  religion  f  men  in  all  ages  have  been  fo  much 
impofed  on  by  ridiculous  (lories  of  that  kind,  that  thil 
very  drcumftance  would  be  a  full  proof  df  a  cheat, 
«nd  fufHcient,  with  all  men  of  fenfe,  not  only  to  make 
them  rejeft  the  fadl,  but  even  rejeft  it  without  farther 
examination;  Though  the  Being,  to  whom  the  mi- 
racle is  afcribed,  be  in  this  cafe  Almighty,  it  dbes  Hot 
upon  that  account  become  a  whit  more  probable ; 
fince  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or 
a&ions  of  fuch  a  Being,  otherwife  than  from  the  ex- 
perience which  we  have  of  his  produftions  in  the  ufual 
courie  of  nature.  This  ftill  reduces  us  to  paft  obfer- 
vadon,  and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  inftances  of  the 
violation  of  truth  in  the  teftimony  of  men,  with  thofe 
of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  miracles,  in 
order  to  judge  which  of  them  is  moft  likely  and  pro- 
bable*  As  the  violations  of  truth  are  more  common 
m  the  teftimony  concerning  religious  miracles,  than  in 
ihat  concerning  any  other  matter  of  faft ;  this  muft 
diminifti  very 'much  the  authority  of  the  former  tefti- 
mony, and  make  us  form  a  general  refolution,  never 
to  lend  any  attehtioh'to  it,  with  whatever  fpecious  pre- 
tence it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  embraced  the  fame  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning.     '  We  ought  (fays  he)  to  make 

*  "a   coHeclion  or  particular   hiftory  of  all  monfters ; 

*  and  prodigious  births   or   produftions,   and^  in  a 

*  worj,  of  every  thing  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary 

*  in  nature.     But  this  muft  be  done  with  the  moft 
Vol.  II.  K  fevere 
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'  fevere  fcrutlny,  left  we  depart  from  truth.     Above 

*  all,  every  relation  muft  be  confidered  as  fufpkiouSy 

*  which  depends  in  any  degree  upon  religion,  as  the 

*  prodigies  of  Livy  :  and  no  lefs  fo,  every  thing  that  i^ 

*  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  natural  magic  or  alchy- 

*  my,  or  fuch  aouhors  who  feem,  all  of  them,  to  have 
^  an  unconquerable  appetite  for  falfehood  and  fiable  •/ 

I  am  the  better  pleafed  with  the  method  of  reafon^ 
ing  here  delivered,  as  I  think  it  may  ferve  to  confound 
thpfe  dangerous  friends,  or  difguifed  enemies  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it 
by  the  priftcipks  of  human  reafon.  Our  moft  holy  re- 
ligion is  founded  on  Paith,  not  on  reafon  ;  and  it  is  a 
fure  method  of  expofing  it,  to  put  it  to  fuch  a  trial  as 
it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure*.  To  make  this  more 
evident,  let  us  examine  thofe  miracles  related  in  fcrip* 
ture  ;  and^  not  to  lofe  ourfelves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let 
us  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch  as  we  find  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  we  fhall  examine  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  thefe  pretended  Chriftians,  not  as  the  word  or 
teflimony  of  God  himfelf,  but  as  the  produflion  of  a 
mere  human  writer  and  hiftorian^  Here  then  we  are 
fiirft  to  confider  a  book^  prefented  to  us  by  a  barbarous 
and  ignorant  people,  written  in*  an  age  when  they  were 
ftill  more  barbarous,  and  in  all  probability  long  after 
the  fads  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no  concur- 
ring teftimony,  and  refembling  thofe  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  reading 
tbia  book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It 
^v9  an  account  of  a  ftate  of  Ithe  world  and  of  human 
liature  entirely  different  from  the  prefent :  of  our  fall 
from  that  ftate  i  of  the  age  of  man  extended  to  near  a 
thoufaad  years ;  of  the  deftrufbion  of  the  world  by  4 

deluge  j 

♦  Nov,  Org,  Ub..  ii,  aph.^  39,. 
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deluge  ;  of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people,  as  th6 
favourites  of  heaven,  and  that  people  the  countrymen 
of  the  author  ;  of  their  deliverance  fror^  bondage  by 
prodigies  the  mod  aftonifhing  imaginable :  I  defire  any 
one  to  lay  his  haiid  upon  his  heart,  and,  after  a  ferious 
confideration,  declare,  whether  he  thinks  that  the  falfej^ 
hood  of  fuch  a  book,  fupported  by  fuch  a  teftimony, 
would  be  more  extraordinary  and  miraculous  than  all 
the  miracles  it  relates  ;  which  is,  however,  neceflary  to 
make  it  be  received  according  to  the  meafures  of  pro- 
bability above  eftablifhed. 

What  we  have  faid  of  miracles,  may  be  applied,  with-i 
out  any  variation,  to  prophecies ;  and  indeed,  all  pro-; 
pliecies  are  real  miracles ;  and,  as  fuch  only,  can  be 
admitted  as  proofs  of  any  relevation.  If  it  did  hot  ex*; 
ceed  the  capacity  of  human  nature  to  foretel  future,  e- 
vents,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  eniploy  any  prophecy  as 
an  argument  for  a  divine  miflion  or  authority  from 
heaven :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  coticWe, 
that  the  Chriftian  religion  not  only  was  at  firft  attend-:, 
cd  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  canhot  be  J^ei 
lieved  by  any  reafonable  perfon  without  one^  Mere 
reafon  is  infufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity  i' 
and,  whoever  is  mov^d  by  faith  to  aflfent  to  it,  is  con- 
fcious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  perfon,  which 
fubverts  all  the  principles  of  his  underftanding,  and 
gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what  is  moft  con-« 
trary  to  cuftom  and  experience. 


£2  S  E  C-' 
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SECTION    XI. 

Of  a  Particular  Proyidcncc,  and  of  a  Futare  State. 

I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  converfation  with  a  friend 
who  loves  fceptical  paradoxes  ;  where,  though  he 
advanced  many  principles  of  which  I  can  by  no  means 
':ipprove,  yet  as  they  feem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear 
fbme  relation  to  the  chain  of  reafoning  carried  on 
throughout  this  inquiry,  I  fhall  here  copy  them  from 
my  memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  to  fubmit 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Out  converfation  began  with  my  admiring  the  fingu- 
far  good  fortune  of  philofophy,  which,  as  it  requires  en- 
tire liberty  above  all  ..other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flou- 
j|(iflies,  from  the  free  oppofition  of  fentiments  and  argu- 
inentation,  received  its  firft  birth  in  an  age  and  country 
of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped^ 
even  in  its  moft  extravagant  principles,  by  any  cjtedsy 
confeflions,  or  penal  ftatutes.  Fpr,  except  the  baniih- 
ment  of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which, 
laft  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives,  there 
are  fcarcely  any  inftances  to  be  met  with,  in  ancient 
hiflory,  of  this  bigoted  jealoufy  with  which  the  prefent 
age  is  fo  much  infefted.  Epicurus  lived  at  Athens  to 
an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity  :  Epicure- 
ans *  were  evep  admitted  to  receive  the  facerdotal  cha*- 
rafter,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  tlie  moft  facred 

rite* 
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rites  of  the  eftabliihed  religion  :  And  the  public  encou- 
ragemQnt,*  of  penfions  and  falaries  was  afforded  equal- 
ly, by  the  wifeft  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  |,  to  the 
profeffors  of  every  fed  of  philofophy.  -How  requifite 
fuch  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philofophy,  in  her  early 
youth,  will  eafily  be  conceived,  if  we  refled,  that,  even 
at  prefent,  when  fhe  may  be  fuppofed  more  hardy  and 
robuft,  fhe  bears  with  much  difficulty  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons,  and  thofe  harfh  winds  of  calumny  and 
perfecution  which  blow  upon  her. 

You  admire,  fays  my  friend,  as  the  Angular  good 
fortune  of  philofophy,  what  feems  to  refult  from  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every 
age  and  nation.     This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of  which 
you  complain,  as  fo  fatal  .to  philofophy,  is  really  her 
offspring,  who,  after  allying'  with  fuperftition,  fepa- 
rates  himfelf  entirely  from  the  interefl  of  his  parent, 
and  becomes  her  moft  inveterate  enemy  and  perfecu^ 
tor.     Speculative  dogmas  of  religion,  the  prefent  oc- 
cafions  of  fuch  furious  difpute,   could  not  poffibly  be' 
conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  j 
when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea 
of  religion  more  fui table  to  their  weak  apprehenfion, 
and  compofed  their  facrqd  tenets  of  fuch  tales  chiefly 
as  were  the  objefts  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of 
argument  or  difput^don.     After  the  firft  ^larm,  there- 
fore, was  over,  which  arofe  from  the  new  paradoxes 
and  principles  of  the  philofophers  j  thefe  teachers  feem, 
ever  after,  during  the  age?  of  antiquity,  to  have  live4 
in  great  harmony  with  the  eftabljiflied  fuperftition,  and 
to   have  m^de  ^  f^ir  partition  of  mankind  between 
them ;  the  former  claiming  ail  the  learned  and  wife^ 
the  latter  poffeHing  all  the  vulga:r  and  illiterate, 
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It  feems  then,  faid  I,  that  you  leave  poKtics  entirely 
.out  of  the  queftion^  and  never  ftippofe,  that  a  wife  ma- 
giftrate  can  juftly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philo- 
fophy,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a  di- 
vine exiftence,  and  confequently  a  providence  and  a 
future  ftate,  feem  to  loofen,  iQ  a  great  meafure,  the 
ties  of  morality,  and  may  be  fuppofed,  foy  that  reafon, 
pernicious  to  the  peace  of  civjl  fociety, 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  faft  thefe  perfecutions 
never,  in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reaibn,  or  from 
/experience  of  the  pernicious  confequences  of  philofo- 
phy,  but  arofe  entirely  from  paffion  and  prejudice.  But 
what  if  I  fliould  advance  farther,  and  aflert,  that  if 
Epicurus  had  been  accufed  before  the  people,  by  any 
pf  the  fycophants  or  informers  of  thofe  days,  he  ^ould 
£afily  have  defended  his  caufe,  and  proved  his  princi- 
ples of  philofophy  to  be  as  falutary  as  thofe  of  his  ad- 
verfaries,  who  endeavoured,  with  fuch  zeal,  to  expofe 
him  to  the  public  hatred  and  jealoufy  ? 

I  wifh,  faid  I,  you  would  try  your  ejoqucnce  upon 
fo  extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  fpeech  for  Epi- 
curus which  might  fatisf}',  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if 
you  will  allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  con- 
tained any  mob,  but  the  more  philofophical  part  of  his 
audience,  fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  com- 
prehending his  arguments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  fuch  condi- 
tions, replied  he :  And  if  you  pleafe,  I  fhall  fuppofe 
myfelf  Epicurus  for  a  mojnent,  and  make  you  ftand 
for  the  Athenian  people,  and  fhall  deliver  you  fuch  an 
harangue  as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  white  beans,  and 
leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  malice  of  my  ad-» 
yerfarics. ' 
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Yerj  well :  Pray,  proceed  upon  thefe  fuppofitions. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians !  to  juftify  in  your 
aflembly.what  I  maintained  in  my  /chool ;  and  I  find 
myfelf  impeached  by  furious  antagonifts,  inilead  of 
reafoning  with  calm  and  difpafQonate  inquirers.  Your 
deliberations,  which  of  right  fliould  be  direded  to 
queftions  of  public. good,  and  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
monwealth, are  diverted  to  the  difquifitioits  of  fpecula- 
tive  philofophy ;  and  thefe  magnificent,  but  perhaps 
fruitlefs  inquiries,  take  place  of  your  more  familiar,  but 
more  ufeful  occupations.  But,  fo  far  as  in  me  lies,  I 
will  prevent  this  abufe.  We .  Ihall  not  here  difpute 
concerning  the  origin  and  government  of  worlds.  Wc 
ihall  only  inquire  how  far  fuch  queftions  coi^icern  the 
public  intereft  :  and  if  I  can  perfuade  you,  that  they 
are  entirely  indifFerent  to  the  peace  of  fociety  and  fecu- 
Tity  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  prefcntly  fend 
us  back  to  our  fchools,  there  to  examine,  at  leifure, 
the  queftion  the  moft  fublime,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  moft  fpeculative  of  all  philofophy. 

The  religious  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with  the  tra- 
^tion  of  yomr  forefathers,  and  doftrine  of  your  pricfts 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquiefce),  indulge  a  raCb  curio- 
fity,  in  trying  how  far  they  can  eftablifh  religion  uppn 
the  principles  of  reafon ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  in- 
ftead  of  fatisfying^  the  doubts  which  naturally  arife 
from  a  diligent  and  fcrutinous  inquiry.  They  paint, 
in  the  moft  magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and 
wife  arrangement  of  the  univerfe-;  and  then  alk,  if  fuch 
a  glorious  difplay  of  intelligence  could  proceed  from 
the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  ;  or  if  chance  could 
produce  what  the  greateft  genius  can  never  fufficiently 
admire  ?  I  ihall  not  examine  the  juftnefs  of  this  argu- 
ment.    I  ihall  allow  it  to  be  as  folid  as-  my  antagom'fts 
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and  accufers  can  defire.  It  is  fufficient,  if  I  can  prove 
from  this  very  reafoning,  that  the  queflion  is  entirely 
fpeculative,  and  that  when,  in  my  philofophicai  difqui- 
fitions,  r  deny  a  providence  and  a  future  ftate,  I  un- 
dermine  not  the  foundations  of  fociety,  but  advance 
principles,  which  they  themfelves,  upon  their  own  to-:, 
pics,  if  they  argue  confiftently,  mud  allow  to  be  folid 
and  fatisfaftory, . 

You  then,  who  are  my  accufers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  chief  or  fole  argument  for  a  divine  e^qftence 
(which  I  never  queftioned)  is  derived  from  the  order  of 
nature  ;  where  there  appear  fuch  marks  of  intelligence 
and  delign,  that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  affign  for, 
its  caufe,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  unguided 
force  of  matter.     You  allow,   that  t^his  is  jm  ^rgu* 
ment  drawn  fjom  effeds  to  caufes.     From  the  order  of 
the  A^ork,  ypu  infer,  that  there  muft  have  been  pro- 
jeft  and  forethought  in  the  workman.     If  you  cannot 
make  out  this  point,  you  allow,  that  your  conclufion- 
fails ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  eftablifli  the  conclufiop, 
i^  a  greater  latitude  than  the  phsenomena  of  nature 
will  juftify.     Thefe  are  your  conceffions.     I  defire  you 
to  mark  the  confequences.  .         ^ 

When  we  infer  any  particular  caufe  from  an  effe^, 
we  muft  proportipn  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never 
be  allowed  to  afcribe  to  th(?  c^ufe  s^ny  qualities,  but 
what  are  €;xa£l:ly  fufficiejit  to  produce  the  effed.  A 
body  of  ten  ounces  rpfed  in  agy  fcale,  may  ferve  as  a 
proof,  that  the  counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten 
ounces  ;  but  can  never  afford  a  res^fpn  that  it  exceeds 
a  hundred.  If  the  caufe,  affigiiied  for  any  effect,  be 
not  fufficient  to  produce  it^^  we  myft  either  reject  that 
caufe,  or  add  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  juft 
proportion  to  the  effeft.     But  if  we  afcribe  to  it  far- 
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ther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  producing  other 
effefts,  we  can  only  indulge  the  licence  of  conjedure, 
and  arbitrarily  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  qualities  and 
energies  without  reafon  or  authority. 

The  fame  rule  holds,  whether  the  caufe  affigned  be 
brute  unconfcious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  be- 
ing. If  the  caufe  be  known  only  by  the  effed,  we 
never  ought  to  afcribe  to  it  any.  qualities  beyond  what 
^q-e  precifely  requifite  to  produce  the  effeft :  Nor  can 
we,  by  any  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from 
the  caufe,  and  infer  other  efFefts  from  it,  beyond  thofe 
by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  us.  No  one,  merely 
from  the  fight  of  one  of  Zeuxis's  pidures,  could 
know,  that  he  was  alfo  adatuary  or  architeft,  and  was 
^  artift  no  lefs  fldlful  in  flone  and  marble  than  in  co- 
lours. The  talents  and  tafte,  difplayed  in  the  particu- 
ht  work  before  us;  thefe  we  may  fafely  conclude  the 
workman  to  be  poffeffed  of.  The  caufe  muft  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  effeft ;  and  if  we  exadly  and  precifely 
proportion  it,  we  fhall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that 
point  farther,  or  afford  an  inference  concerning  any 
other'defign  or  performance.  Such  qualities  muft  be 
feme  what  beyond  what  is  merely  requifite  for  produ- 
cing the  elFeft  which  we  examine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  exiftence  qr  order  of  the  univerfe  ;  it- follows,  that 
they  poffefs  that  precife  degree  of  power,  intelligence, 
and  benevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanihip; 
hut  nothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call 
in  the  afCftance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery,  to  fupply 
the  defeats  of  argument  and  reafoning.  So  far  as  the 
traces  of  any  attributes  at  prefent  appear,  fo  far  may  we 
conclude  thefe  attributes  to  exift.  The  fuppofition  of 
farther  attributes  is  mere  hypothefis }  much  more  the 
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fuppofition,  that,  in  diftant  regions  of  fpace  or  periods 
of  time,  there  has  been,  or  wi|l  be,  a  more  magni- 
ficent difplay  of  thefe  attributes,  and  a  fcheme  of  ad- 
miniftration  more  fuitable  to  fuch  imaginary  virtues. 
We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  uni- 
verfe,  the  efFeft,  to  Jupiter,  the  caufe ;  and  then  de- 
fcend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  eflFect  from  that 
caufe  ;  as  if  the  prefent  effefts  alone  were  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  w^  afcribe  ta 
that  deity.  The  knowledge  of  the  ca^lfe  being  derived 
folely  from  the  effeft,  they  mull  be  exaftly  adjufted  to 
each  other  ;  and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing 
farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  inference 
and  conclufion. 

You  find  certain  phaenomena  in  nature.  Tou  feek 
,a  caufe  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found 
him.  You  afterwards  become  fo  enamoured  of  this 
oflFspring  of  your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impoffible, 
but  he  muft  produce  Ibmething  greater  and  more  per- 
fed  than  the  prefent  fcene  of  things,  which  is  fo  full 
of  ill  and  diforder.'  You  forget,  that  this  fuperlative 
intelligence  and  benevolence  are  entirely  imaginary,  or, 
at  lead,  without  any  foundation  in  reafon ;  and  that 
you  have  no  ground  to  afcribe  to  him  any  qualities, 
but  what  you  fee  he  has  aftually  exerted  and  difplayed 
in  his  produftions.  Let  your  gods  therefore,  O  philo* 
ibphers  1 .  be  fuited  to  the  prefent  appearances  of  nature: 
And  prefume  not  to  alter  thefe  appearances  by  arbi- 
trary fuppofitions,  in  order  to  fuit  them  to  the  attri- 
butes,  which  you  fo  fondly  afcribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priefts  and  poets,  fupported  by  your  authori- 
ty, O  Athenians !  talk  of  a  golden  or  filver  age,  which 
preceded  the  prefent  ftate  of  vice  and  mifery,  I  hear 
them  with  attention  and  with  reverence.    But  when 
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philofophers,  who  pretend  to  negleft  authority,  and  tp 
cultivate  reafon,  hold  the  fame  difcourle,  I  pay  them 
not,  I  own,  the  fame  obfequious  fubmiffion  and  pious 
deference.  I  aflc,  who  carried  them  into  the  celeftial 
regions  ;  who  admitted  them  into  the  council  of  the 
gods  ;  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they 
thus  raflily  affirm,  that  their  deities  have  executed,  or 
will'  execute,'  any  purpofe  beyond  what  has  aftually 
appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me,  that  they  have  mounted  on 
the  fteps  or  by  the  gradual  afcent  of  reafon,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  effefts  to  caufes,  I  flill  infift, 
that  they  have  aided  the  afcent  of  reafon  by  the  wings 
of  imagination ;  otherwife  they  could  not  thus  change 
their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from  caufes  to 
effefts  ;  prefuming,  that  a  more  perfeft  produftion 
than  the  prefent  world,  would  be  more  fuitable  to  fuch 
perfeft  beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they 
have  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe  to  thefe  celeftial  beings 
any  perfection,  or  any  attribute,  but  what  can  be  found 
in  the  prefent  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitlefs  induftry  to  account  for  the  xl\ 
appearances  of  nature,  and  fave  th/ic  honour  of  the 
gods  ;  while  we  muft  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that 
evil  and  diforder  with  which  the  world  fo  much 
abounds.  The  obftinate  and  intraflable  qualities  of 
matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  obfervance  of  general 
laws,  or  fome  fuch  reafon,  is  the  fole  caufe,  which 
controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Jupiter,  an({ 
obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  fenfible  area- 
ture  fo  imperfeft  and  fo  unhappy.  Thefe  attributes, 
then,  are,  it  feems,  beforehand,  taken  for  granted,  in 
their  greateft  latitude.  And  upon  that  fuppofition,  \ 
own,  that  fuch  conjeftures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted 
as  platifible  folutions  of  the  ill  phstnomcDa.    But  ftill 
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I  aflc,  Why  take  thefe  attributes  for  granted  ;  or  why 
afcribe  to  the  caufe  any  qualities  but  what  aftually  ap- 
pear in  the  effeft  ?  Why  torture  your,  brain,  to  juftify 
the  courfe  of  nature  upon  fuppofitions,  which,  for 
aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  imaginary,  and  of 
which  there  are  to  be  found  no  traces  in  the  courfe  of 
nature  ? 

The  religious  hypothecs,  therefore,  muft  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for 
the  Tifible  phaenprnena  of  the  univerfe  :  But  no  jufl: 
reafoner  will  ever  prefume  to  infer  from  it  any  fingle 
faft,  and  alter  or  add  to^the  phenomena  in  any  fingle 
particular.  If  you  think,  that  the  appearances  of  things 
prove  fuch  caufes,  it  is.  allowable  for  you  to  draw  a^ 
.inference  concerning  the  exiflence  of  thefe  caufes.  In 
fuch  complicated  and  fublime  fubjefts,  every  one  (hould 
be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  conjefture  and  argument. 
But  here  you  ought  to  reft.  If  you  come  backward, 
and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  caufes,  conclude,  tl}at 
any  other  fad  has  exifted,  or  will  exift,  in  the  courfe 
of  nature,  which  may  ferve  ^s  a  fuller  difplay  of  parti- 
cular attributes  ;  I  muft  admonifh  you,  that  you  have 
departed  from  the  method  of  reafoning  attached  to  the 
prefent  fubjefl:,  and  have  certainly  added  fomething  to 
the  attributes  of  the  caufe  beyond  what  appears  in  the 
effeft ;  otherwife  you  could  never,  with  tolerable  fenfe 
or  propriety,,  add  any  thing  to  the  effeft,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  worthy  of  the  .caufe. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odioufnefs  of  that  doftritie 
which  I  teach  in  my  fchool,  or  rather,  which  I  ex- 
?Lmine  in  my  gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this 
whole  queftion,  wherein  the  fecurity  of  good  morals^ 
or  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  is  in  the  leail  cpn- 
ferned  ? 
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I  deny  a  providence,  you  fay,  and  fupreme  gover- 
nor of  the  world,  who  guides  the  courfe  of  events,  and 
puniflies  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  difappointraent, 
and  rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  fuccefs  in 
all  their  undertakings.  But  furely,  I  deny  not  the 
courfe  itfelf  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's 
inquiry  and  examination*  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  the 
prefent  order  of  things,  virtue  is  jittended  with  «iore 
peace  of  mind  than  vice,  and  meets  with  a  .more  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  world.  I  am  fenfible,  that, 
according  to  the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  friend- 
ihip  is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  moderation  the 
only  fotirce  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  I  never  ba- 
lance between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  courfe  of 
life ;  but  am  fenfible,  that,  to  a,  well-difpofed  mind, 
every  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the  former.  And 
what  can  you  fay  more,  allowing  all  your  fuppofitions 
and  reafonings  ?  You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  difpofi- 
tion  of  things  proceeds  from  intelligence  and  defign*. 
But  whatever  it  proceeds  from,  the  difpofition  itfelf, 
on  which  depends  our  happinefs  or  mifery,  and  confe- 
quently  our  conduct  and  deportment  in  life,  is  ftill  the 
fame.  It  is  ftill  open  for  me,  as  well  as  you,  to  regu- 
late my  behaviour  by  my  experience  of  paft  events* 
And  if  you  affirm,  that,  while  a  divine  providence  is 
allowed,  and  a  fupreme  diftributive  juftice  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  I  ought  to  expeft  fome  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punifhment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  events ;  I  here  find  the  fame  fallacy, 
which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  deteft.  You  pcr- 
fift  in  imagining,  that,  if  we  grant  that  divine  exift-  ^ 
ence,  for  which  you  fo  earneftly  contend,  you  may 
lafely  infer  confequences  from  it,  and  add  fomething  to 
the  experienced  order  of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the 
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sTttributes  which  you  afcribe  to  youi*  gods.  You  feem 
jiot  to  remember  that  all  your  reafonings  on  this  fub- 
jtSt  can  only  be  drawn  from  e£feft$  to  caufes  ;  and  that 
^very  argument  deduced  from  caufes  to  effefts,  muft 
of  neceffity  be  a  grofs  fophifm  ;  fince  it  is  impoflible 
for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the  caufe,  but  what  you 
have  antecedently,  not  inferred,  but  difcovered  to  the 
full,  in  the  effeft. 

But  what  muft  a  philofopher  think  of  thofe  vain  rea- 
Ibners,  who,  inftead  of  regarding  the  prefent  fcene  of 
things  as  the  fole  objeft  of  their  contemplation,  fo  far 
reverfe  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  as  to  render  this 
life  merely  a  paffage  to  fomething  farther ;  a  porch, 
which  leads  to  a  greater,  and  vaftly  different  building  ; 
a  prologue,  which  ferves  only  to  introduce  the  pifece,* 
and  give  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ?    Whence,  do 
you  think,  can  fuch  philofophers  derive  their  idea  of'^ 
the  gods  ?    From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination, 
furely.     For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  prefent  phasno- 
mena,  it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but 
muft  be  exaftly  adjufted  to  them.     That  the  divinity' 
may  poflibly  be  endowed  with  attributes,  which  we' 
have  never  feen  exerted ;  may  be  governed  by  princi- 
ples of  aftion,  which  we  cannot  difcover  td  be  fatis-* 
fied :  all  this  will  freely  be  allowed.     But  ftill  this  is 
mere  poflibility  and  hypothefis.     We  never  can  have 
reafon  to  infer  any  attributes,  or  any  principles  of  ac- 
tion in  him,  but  fo  far  as  we  know  them  to  have  been 
exerted  and  fatisfied. 

*  Are  there  any  marks  of  a  diftributive  juftice  in  the 
*  world  ?*     If  you  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude, 
that,  fince  juftice  here  exerts  itfelf,  it  is  fatisfied.     If 
you  reply  in  the  negative,  I  conclude,  that  you  have  * 
then  no  reafon  to  afcribe  juftice,  in  our  fenfe  of  it^  to 
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the  gods.  If  you  hold  a  medium  between  affirmation 
and  negation,  by  faying,  that  the  juftice  of  the  gods, 
at  prefent,  exerts  itfelf  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  ex- 
tent :  I  anfwer,  that  you  have  no  reafon  to  give  it  any 
particular  extent,  but  only  fo  far  as  you  fee  it  at  pre- 
fent exert  itfelf. 

Thus  I  bring  the  difpute,  O  Athenians  !  to  a  fhort  if- 
fue  with  my  antagonifts.  The  courfe  of  nature  lies 
open  to  my  contemplation,  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The 
experienced  train  of  events  is  the  great  ftandard,  by 
which  we  all  regulate  our  conduQ:.  Nothing  elfe  can  be 
appealed  to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  fenate.  Nothing  elfe 
ought  ever  to  be  heard  of  in  the  fchool,  or  in  theclofeti 
In  vain  would  our  limited  underftanding  break  through 
thofe  boundaries,  which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond 
imagination.  While  we  argue  from  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture, and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  caufe,  which  firft 
beftowed,  and  ftill  preferves  order  in  the  univerfe,  we 
Embrace  a  principle,  which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufe- 
lefs.  It  is  uncertain  ;  becaufe  the  fubjeft  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  It  is  ufelefs  • 
becaufe  our  knowledge  of  this  caufe,  being  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  courfe  of  nature,  we  can  never,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from 
the  caufe  with  any  new  inference  5  or,  making  addi- 
tions to  the  common  and  experienced  courfe  of  nature, 
cfabliih  aAy  new  principles  of  conduft  and  behaviour, 

I  obferve  (faid  I,  finding  he  had  finifhed  hiS  ha- 
rangue) that  you  negleft  not  the  artifice  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  old;  and  as  you  were  pleafed  to  make  me 
ftand  for  the  people,  you  infinuate  yourfelf  into  my  fa- 
vour, by  embracing  thofe  principles,  to  which,  you 
know,  I  have  always  expreffed  a  particular  attachment. 
Bat,  ailbwin^  Jo^  tp  m^ke  experience  (as  indeed  I 

think 
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think  you  ought)  the  only  ftandard  of  our  judgment 
concerning   this,  aiid  all  other  queflions  of  fad ;   I 
doubt  not  but,  from  the  very  fame  experience  to  which 
you  appeal,  it  may  be  poffible  to  refute  this  reafoning, 
which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus.     If 
you  fi|w,  for  inftance,  a  half-finiflied  building,    fur- 
roimded  with  heaps  of  brick  and  ftone  and  mortar,  and 
all  the  inftruments  of  mafonry ;  could  you  not  infer 
from  the  effeft,  that  it  was  a  work  of  defign  and  con- 
trivance ?  and  could  you  not  return  again,  from  this 
inferred  caufe,  to  infer  new  additions  to  the  effefl,  and 
conclude,  that  the  building  would  foon  be  finifhed,  and 
and  receive  all  the  further  improvements  which-  art 
could  bellow  upon  it  >?    If  you  faw  upon  the  fea-fhore 
the  print  of  one  human  foot,  you  would  conclude,  that 
a  man  had  paiTed  that  way,  and  that  he  had  alfo  left 
the  traces  of.  the  other  foot,,  though  effaced  by  the  rol- 
ling of  the  fands  or  imindation  of  the  waters.     Why 
then  do  you  refufe  to  admit  the  iame  method  of  reafon- 
ing with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  Confider  the 
world  and  the  prefent.  life  only  as  an  imperfe&  build^^ 
ing,  from  which  you  can  infer  a  fupcrior  intelligence  ;• 
and,  arguing  from  that  fuperior  intelligence,  which  can 
leave  nothing  imperfeft:  why  may  you   not  infer  a 
moT^  finiflied  fcbeme  or  ^lan,  which  will  receive  its 
completion  in  fome  diftant  point  of  fpace  or  time  ?    Are 
not  thefe  methods  of  reafoning  exadly  fimilar  ?  And 
under  what  pretence  can  you  embrace  the  one,  while 
you  rejed  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  fubjefts,  replied  he,  is 
a  fufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  conclu-% 
lions.  In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance^  it  is 
allowable  to  advance  from  the  effed  to  the  caufe,  and, 
returning  back  from  the  caufe,  to  form  new  inferences 
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eoncerning  the  effeft^  and  examine  the  aUer^tions 
which  it  has  probably  ufidergone,  or  may  ftill  under- 
goi  But  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  method  of 
reafoning  ?  Plainly  this ;  that  man  is  a  being,  whom 
we  know  by  experience,  whofe  motives,  and  defigns 
we  zYt  acquainted  with,  and  whbfe  projefts  and  incli- 
nations have  a  certain  connexion  arid  coherence,  ac- 
tording  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  eftablifhed  foi 
the  government  of  fuch  a  creatbre;  When,  therefore^ 
we  findj  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  Ikill 
and  iilduftry  of  man;  as  we  are  otherwife  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred 
inferences  concerning  what  may  be  expefted  from 
him ;  and  thefe  inferences  will  all  be  founded  in  expe- 
rience and  obfervation.  But  did  we  know  man  only 
from  the  fingle  work  or  production  which  we  exa- 
aain^,  it  were  impoffible  for  us  to  argiie  in  this  man-i 
iier ;  becaule  our  knowledge  of  all  the  qualities,  which 
we  afcribe  to  him,  being  in  that  cafe  derived  from  thd 
|>roduftiori,  it  is  impoffible  they  could  point  to  any 
thing  farther,  or  be  the  fouiidation  of  any  heiw  infer- 
ence^  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  fand  can  only  prove, 
when  considered  alone,  that  there  was  fome  figtire  ad^i 
apted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced  :  But  the  print 
of  a  human  foot  proves  likewife,  from  our  other  ex- 
perience, that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which 
alfo  left  its  impreffion,  though  effaced  by  time  or  other 
accidents^  Here  we  mount  from  the  eiTeft  to  the 
caufe;  and  defcendirtg  again  from  the  caufe,  infer  al- 
terations in  die  effeft :  but  this  is  Hot  a  continuation 
4yf  the  fame  fimple  chain  of  reafoning*  We  eompre-. 
hend  in  this  cafe  a  hundred  other  experiences  and  ob- 
ferv^xioiiB  concerning  the  ufual  figure  and  members  of 
that  fpecies  of  am'ma\,  without  which  this  method  of 
Vol.  IL  L  argument' 
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argument  mull  be  confidercd  as  fathicious  and  fopfii& 
ticah 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  our  reafonings  from 
the  works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only 
by  his  productions,  and  is  a  fmgle  being,  in  the  uni* 
verfe^  not  comprehended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus, 
from  whofe  experienced  attributes  or  qualities,  we  can» 
by  analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  . 
the.  univerfe  fliows  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  we  infer 
wifdom  and  goodnefs.  As .  it  ihows  a  particular  de-^ 
gree  of  thefe  perfeftions,  we  infer  a  particular  degree 
6f  them,  precifely  adapted  to  the  etFecl  which  we  e^ca- 
mine.  But  farther  attributes,  or  farther  d^rees  of  the 
fame  attribute*,  we  can  never  be  authoriied  to  infer  or 
fuppofe,  by  any  rules  of  juft  reafoning.  Now^  withf 
out  fome  fuch  licence  of  fupj^oiition^  it  is  impoffibkfor 
us  to  atrgue  from  the  caufe,  or  infer  any  alteration  ia 
the  efiedt,  beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  imder 
our  obfervation.  ,  Greater  good  pfoduced  by  this  Be* 
ing,  muft  flill  prove  a, greater  degree  of  goodnefs :  A 
more  impartial  diflribution  of  re\(rards  and  punifb^ 
ments  muft  proceed  from  a  greater  regard  to  jufUce 
^d  equity.  Every  fuppof«d  addition  to  the  works  of 
nature,  makes  an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  Au« 
thor  of  nature ;  and  confeqtfently,  being  entirely  unfup^ 
ported  by  any  reafon  or  argument,  can  never  be  ad-* 
mitted  but  as  mere  conjedure  and  hypothefi;^  *. 

The  great  fource  of  our  miftskke  in  this  fiibjed,  and  o£ 
the  unbounded  licence  of  conje&ure  which  we  indulge^ 
is,  that  we  tacitly  confider  ourfelves  as  in  the  place  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude,  that  he  will,  on 
every  occaiioa,  obferve  the  fame  condud,  which  we: 

ourfelves^, 

«  See  Note  [Mi 
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diitfelves.  In  fiis  fituation;  would  have  embtaced  aa 
teafonable  and  eligible.  But,  befides  that  the  ordinary 
cburfe  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that  almoft  eveiy 
thing  is  regulated  by  principles  and  inaxims  very  diffe- 
rent  from  ours ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  it  muil  evidently 
a))pear  contrary  to  all  rules  of  analogy,  to  reafon  from 
the  intentions  and  prbje£ls  of  man,  to  thofe  of  a  Beings 
fo  dtffetent,  and  fo  mu^h  fuperior«     In  human  nature^ 

• 

th^e  Ts  i  certain  eirperienced  coherence  of  defigns  and 
inclinations ;  fo  that  when,  from  any  fa£b^  we  have 
difcovefed  dtie  itftention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
teafonable;   from  experience,  to  infer  another^   and 
draw  a  long  chain  of  conclufion$  conceniing  his  paft 
cr  future  coridiifL    But  this  method  of  reafoning  can 
never  have  {>Iace  ^th  regard  to  a  Being  fo  remote  and 
iifeompfehexffible;  who  beats  much  lefs  analogy,  to  any 
dthef  Being  ixl  the  univerfe  than  the  fun  to  a  waxen 
tapet,  and  who  diftoveri  him&lf  only  by  fome  faint 
trtees  br  obtliiies,*  beyond  which  we  have  no  authority 
to  afitibd  to  hinl  any  attribute  or  perfection.     What 
ite  imagin^f  to  be  a  fupdrior  perfe£ti6n^  may  really  be  a 
*dt[c6t :  Or  were  it  drer  fo  much  a  perfedUon,  the 
irfbil&ig  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
Hot  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works^ 
favours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric  than  of  juft  rea- 
f^ming  and  fovfnd  philofophyi    All  the  philofophy,  there^ 
fore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religiop,  which  is  no* 
thing  btit  a  fpdcies  of  philofophy,  will  never  be  able  to 
c^rry  tf^  beyond  th^  ufual  courfe  of  experience,  or  give 
lis  meafutes  of  condti£i  and  behaviour  different  from 
thofe  ^hich  are  furnifhed  by  reflections  on  common 
ttfe.     Nd  ne^  fad  can  ever  be  inferred  frcmi  the  reli- 
gious hypothefis;  no  event  forefeen  or  foretold  j  no 
/eward  or  pumifament  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond 
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what  is  already  known  by  praftice  and  obfervation  ;  fo 
that  my  apology  for  Epicurus  will  ftill  appear  folid  and 
fatisfaftory:  nor  have  the  political  interefts  of  fociety 
any  connection  with  the  philofophical  difputes  con- 
cerning metaphyfics  and  religion. 

There  is  ftill  one  circumftance,  replied  I,  which  you 
feem  to  have  overlooked.     Though  I  fhould  allow  your 
premifes,  I  muft  deny  your   conclufion.     You   con- 
clude, that  religious  dodlrines  and  reafonings  can  have 
Ho  influence  on  life,  becaufe  they  ought  to  have  no  in- 
fluence; never  confidering,  that  men  reafonnot  in  the 
fame  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  confeqnence^ 
from  the  belief  of  a  divine  Exiftence,  an4  fuppofe 
that  the  Deity  will  inflift  punilhments  on  vice,  and  be- 
ftow  rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  nature.     Whether  this  reafoning  of 
theirs  be  juft  or  not,  is  no  matter.     Its  influence  on 
their  life  and  conduft  muft:  ftill  be  the  fame :  And 
thofe  who  attempt  to  diiabufe  them  of  fuch  prejudices , 
may,   for  aught  I  know,  be  good   reafoners,  but   I 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  politicians  ; 
fince  they  free  men  from  one  reftraint  upon  their  paf- 
fions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  focie- 
ty, in  one  refpeft,  more  eafy  and  fecure. 

After  all,  I  may,  perhaps,  agree  to  your  general 
conclufion  in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different 
premifes  from  thofe  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found 
it.  I  think,  that  the  ftate  ought  to  tolerate  every 
principle  of  philofophy ;  nor  is  there  an  inftance,  that 
any  government  has  fuffered  in  its  political  interefts  by 
fuch  indulgence.  There  is  no  enthufiafm  among  phi- 
Jofophers ;  their  doftrines  are  not  very  alluring  to  the 
people ;  and  no  reftraint  can  be  put  upon  their  rea- 
fonings, but  what  muft  be  of  dangerous  confequence 
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to  the  fciences,  and  even  to  the  ftate,  by  paving  the 
way  for  pcrfecution  and  oppreffion  in  points  where  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interefted  and 
concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I),  with  regard 
to  your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  fhall  juft  pro- 
pofe  to  you.  without  Infifting  on  it,  feft  it  lead  into 
jeafonings  of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.     In  a 
word,  I  much  doubt  whether  it  be  poffible  for  a  caufe 
to  be  known  only  by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  along 
fuppofed),  or  to  be  of  fo  fingular  and  particular  a  na- 
ture, as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no  fmiilarity  with  any 
other  caufe  or  objeft  that  has  ever  fallen  under  oui? 
obfervation.     It  is  only  wJien  two  fpecies  of  objeds  are 
found  to  be  conftantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the' 
one  from  the  other;   and  were  ^n  effeft   prefented 
which  was  entirely  fingular,  and  could  not  be  com- 
prehended under  any  known  fpecies,  I  do  not  fee^  that 
we  could  form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  con- 
cerning it5  caufe.     If  experience  and  obfervation  and 
analogy  be,-  indeed,  the  only  guides  which  we  can 
reafonably  follow  in  inferences  of  this  nature  ;  both 
the  etfeft  and  caufe  muft  bear  a  fimilarity  and  refem- 
blance  to  other  efFefts  and  caufes  which  we  i^iow,  and 
which  we  have  found,  in  many  inftances,  to  be  con*- 
joined  with  each  other.     I  leave  it  to  your  own  reflec- 
tion to  purfue  the  confequences  of  this  principle.     I 
fliall  juft  obferve,  that  as  the  antagonilts  of  Epicuruj 
always   fuppofe  the  univerfe,  an  eft'eft  quite  fingular 
and  unparalleled,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Peity^  a  cauf<? 
no  lefs  fingular  and  unparalleled  ;  your  reafonings,  up- 
on that  fuppofition,  feem,  at  leaft,  to  merit  our  atten-» 
tention.     There  is,  I  own,  fome  difficulty  how  we  cai\ 
cvtr  return  from  the  caufe  to  the  efleft,  and^  reafoning 
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from  our  ideas  of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on 
the  latter,  or  any  addition  to  it. 
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Of  the  Acadetnioi)  or  Sceptical  Pbilofbpht. 

PART    L 

f  , 

< 

THERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  •  philofophical 
reafonings  difplayed  upon  any  fubjeft  than  thofi^ 
V^hich  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  ^he 
fallacies  of  Atheifts ;  and  yet  the  mofLreligipus  philo^ 
fophers  ftill  difpute,  whether  any  man  can  be  fo  blind- 
ed as  to  be  a  fpeculative  atheift.  How.  ihall  we  recon- 
cile thefe  contradictions  ?  The  knights-errant,  who 
wandered  about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons  and 
giants,  never  entertained  the  leaft  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  exiftence  of  thefe  monfters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  na- 
turally provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and 
graver  phi|ofophers  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  no  maii 
ever  met  with  any  fuch  abfurd  creature,  or  converfed 
with  a  man  who  bad  no  opinion  or  principle  concern- 
ing any  fubjed,  either  of  aftion  or  fpeculation.  This 
begets  a  very  natural  queftion.  What  is  meant  by  a 
fqeptic  ?  jind  |iow  for  it  is  poffible  to  pufli  thefe  philo- 
fophical principles  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

*  There  is  a  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  antecedent  to  all 
ft)idy  and  philofophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by 

Des 
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Des  Cartes,  and  others,  as  a  fovereign  prefervative 
againft  error  and  precipitate  judgment.  It  ^recom- 
mends an  imiverfal  doubt,  not  only  of  all  our  former 
opinions  and  principles,  but  alfo  of  our  very  faculties'; 
of  whofe  veracity,  fay  they,  we  mud  affure  ourfelves, 
by  a  chain  of  reafoning,  deduced  from  fome  original 
principle,  which  cannot  poffibly  be  fallacious  or  de- 
ceitfuL  Bat  neither  is  there  any  fuch  original  princi- 
ple, which  has  a  prerogative  above  others,  that  are  felf- 
cvident  and  convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we 
advance  a  ftep  beyond  it,  but  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  very 
faculties  of  which  we  are  fuppofcd  to  be  already  diffi- 
dent? The  Cartefian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever 
poifible  to  be  attained  by  any  human  creature  (as  k 
plainly  is  not)  would  be  entirely  incurable ;  and  no 
reafoning  could  ever  bring  us  to  a  ftate  of  affurance 
and  convifUon  upon  anj  fiabjefl:. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confe0cd,  that .  this  fpecies  of 
fcepticifm,  when  more  moderate,  may  be  underftood 
in  a  very  reafonable  fenfe,  and  i«  a  neceffary  prepar 
rative  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  by  preferving  a  pro- 
per impartiality  in  our  judgments,  and  weaning  our 
mind  from  all  thofe  prejudices  which  we  may  have  im- 
bibed from  education  or  rafli  opinion*  To  begin  with 
clear  and  felf-evident  principles,  to  advance  by  timor- 
ous  and  fure  fteps,  to  review  frequently  our  conclu- 
fions,  and  examine  accurately  all  their  confequenqes ; 
though  by  thefe  means  we  fhali  make  both  a  flow  and 
a  Ihort  progrefs  in  our  fyftems;  are  the  only  methods 
by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  attain 
a  proper  ftability  and  certainty  in  our  determinations. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  confequent 
to  fcience  and  enquiry,  when  men  are  fuppofed  to  have 
'difcovered,  either  the  abfolute  fallacioufnefs  of  their 
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mentjil  faculties,  or  their  unfitnefs  to  reach  any  fixed 
determination  in  all  thofe  curious  fubjefts  of  fpecula* 
tion  about  which  they  are  commonly  employed.  Even 
our  very  fenfes  are  brought  into  difpute  by  a  certain 
fpecies  of  philofophers ;  and  the  maxims  of  common 
life  are  fubjefted  to  the  fame  doubt  as  the  mofl  pro- 
found principles  or  conclufions  of  metaphyfics  and 
theology.  As  thefe  paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  may 
be  called  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in  fome  philofo-? 
phers,  and  the  refutation  of  them  in  feveral,  they  na^ 
turally  excite  our  curiofity,  and  make  us  inquire  into 
the  arguments  on  which  they  may  be  founded. 

I  need  not  infift  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  employ^ 
ed  by  the  fceptics  in  all  ages,  againft  the  evidence  of 
fenfe ;  fuch  as  thofe  which  are  derived  from  the  im- 
perfedion  and  fallacioufnefs  of  our  organs,  on  num« 
berlefs  occafions ;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  ii^ 
•water;  th^  various  afpefts  of  objefts,  according  to  ' 
their  different  difiances  ;  the  double  images  which 
arife  from  the  preffing  one  eye  ;  with  many  other  ap- 
pearances of  a  like  nature.  Thefe  fceptical  topics,  in- 
deed, are  only  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  fenfes  alone 
are  not  implicitly  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  that  we 
/  muft  correft  their  evidence  by  reafon,  and  by  confider-. 
ajions,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  the 
diftance  of  the  objeft,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  organ, 
in  order  to  render  theni,  within  their  fphere,  the  pro- 
per criteria  of  truth  and  falfehood.  There  are  other 
more  profound  arguments  againft  the  fenfes,  which  ad- 
mit not  of  fo  eafy  a  folution. 

It  feems  evident,  that  men  are  carried,  by  a  natural 
inftinft  or  prepoffeffion,  to  repofe  faith  in  their  fenfes^ 
and  that,  without  any  reafoning,  or  even  almoft  before 
^he  ufe  of  reafon,  we  always  fuppofe  an  external  uni^ 
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verfe,  which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would 
exift  though  we  and  every  fenfible  creature  were  ab- 
fent  or  annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  go* 
verned  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preferve  this  belief  of 
external  objeds,  in  all  their  thoughts,  defigns^  and 
jiftions^ 

It  feems  alfo  evident,  that,  when  men  follow  this 
l>lin4  and  powerful  inftind:  of  nature,  they  always  fu&f 
pofip  the  very  images,  prefented  by -the  fenfes,  to  be 
the  external  objefts,  and  never  entertain  any  fufpicion, 
that  the  one  are  nothing  but  reprefcntations  of  the 
Qthen  This  very  table,  which  we  fee  white,  and 
which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exift,  indepen^ 
dent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  fomething  extcr. 
nal  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  prefence 
beftows  Aot  being  on  it :  Our  abfeace  does  not  anniiu* 
late  it.  It  prefer ves  its  exiftence,  uniform  and  entire^ 
independent  of  the  fituation  of  inteUigent  beings,  who 
perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
(bon  deftroyed  by  the  flighteft  philofophy,  which 
teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  fenfes 
^re  only  the  inlets, .  through  which  thefe  images  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immedi- 
ate intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the  objeft.  The 
table,  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifh,  as  we  remove 
^uther  from  it :  But  the  real  table,  which  exifts  inde- 
pendent  of  us,  fufFers  no  alteration :  It  was,  therefore, 
nothing  but  its  image,  which  was  prefent  to  the  mind. 
Thefe  are  the  obvious  dilates  of  reafon ;  and  no  man^ 
who  refleds,  ever  doubted,  that  the  exiftences,  which 
we  confider,  when  we  fay^  *  this  houfe,'  and  *  that  tree,' 
ifiic  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting 
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copies,  or  reprefenfcations  of  other  exiftences,  which  re* 
main  uniform  and  independent. 
•  So  far,  then,  are  we  neceilitated  by  reafoning  to  con- 
iradift  or  -depart  from  the  primary  inftinfts  of  nature, 
and  to  embrace  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  fenfes.  But  here  philofophy  finds  her- 
felf  extremely  embarraffed,  when  flie  would  juftify  this 
new  fyftem,  and  obviate  the' cavils  and  objedions  of 
the  fceptics.  She  can  no  longer  plead  the  in&llible  , 
and  irrefiftible  inftind  of  nature :  For  that  led  us  to  a 
quite  diflferent  fyftem,  which  is  acknowledged  falli- 
ble and  even^rroneous.  And  to  juftify  this  pretend- 
ed  philofo|>hical  fyftem,  by  2C  chain  of  clear  and  con* 
vincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu« 
aoient,  exceeds  the  power  of -all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  per- 
i:eptions  of  ih^  mind  muft  be  caufed'by  external  ol> 
jefts,  entirely  different  from  them,  though  refembling 
them  (if  that  be  poffible),  and  could  not  arife  either 

-  from  the  energy  of  the  mind  itfeU',  or  from  the  fug- 
geftion  of  fome  invifible  and  unknown  fpirit,  or  from 
fome  other  cauib  ftiil  more  unknown  to  us  i  It  is  ac« 
knowledged^  that,  ij(i  fa£t,  m^y  of  tfaefe  perceptions 
arife  not  from  any  thiag  £xtemal,  as  in  dreams,  madr 

r  nefs,  and  other  diieafed.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
inexplicable  than  ihe  manner,  in  which  body  fhould 
ib  operate  upqi(i  nund,  as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of 
itfelf  to  a  fubftance^  Xupipoipd  x)f  fo  different^  and  eveu 
/contrary  a  nature*        ' '  • 

It  is  a  queftion  ojF  iaft,  wheth/^  the  perceptions  of 
^he  fenfes  be  produced  by  externa]  objeds,  refembling 
them.  How  fhall  this  queftion  be  determined  ?  By  ex^ 
perience  furely ;  as  all  other  queftions  of  a  like  nature. 
iBut  her^:  experience  is,  and  muft  j^e  entijely  fileiit* 
^     '.  The 
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The  mind  hag  never  any  thing  prefent  to  it  but  the 
perceptions,  and  cannot  poffibly  reach  any  experience 
of  their  connexion  with  objeas.  The  fuppofition  of 
fuch  a  cbmi^ftion  is,  tljerefore,  without  any  founda- 
tioii  in  reafoning, 

'*  To  have  recourfe  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  fenfed,  is  fure- 
ly  making  a  very  unexpeded  circuit.     If  his  veracity 
were  aj:  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  oujr  fenfes  would 
be  entirely  infallibly,  becaufe  it  is  not  poiEble  that  he 
can  ever  deceive,  *  Not  to  mention,  that,  if  the  exter- 
jial  world  be  once  <;aUed  in  queftioh,  we  fhall  be  at  a 
lofs  tb  find  surguments,  by  which  we  may  prove  the  cxi- 
iftence  of  that  Bejng,  or  any  of  his  attributes. 
'    This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profoundcr 
and  more  pbik>fophical  fpeptics  will  always  triumph, 
when  they  endeavour  to  introduce  an  univerfal  dc^ibt: 
into   all  fubjeil3  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry* 
Do  you  follow  th^  inftiijtfts  ?nd  propenfities  of  nature, 
may  they  fay,  in  affenting  to  the  veracity  of  fenfe  ? 
But  thefe  lead  you  to  believe,  that  the  very  perceptbn 
or  felifible  image  is  the  external  objedl.     Do  you  dif- 
claim  this  principle,  in  order  tq  en^brace  a  more  ra- 
tional opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  reprefen- 
^  tations  of  fomething  external  ?    You  here  depart  from 
your  natural  propenfities  and  more  obvious  fentiments; 
and  yet  are  not  able  to  fatisfy  your  reafon,  which  cau 
never  find  any  convincing  arguxnent  from  estperieace 
to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  w§  comje^icsd  with  any 
external  obje&s« 

There  is  another  fceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  dci- 
rived  from,  the  moft  profound  philofophy ;  which  might 
merit  our  attention,  were  it  requi^te  to  dive  fo  dcep,^ 
|a  order  to  difcover  arguments  and  reafoniogs^  which 

can 
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can  fo  little  ferve  to  any  ferious  purpofe.    "  It  is  univei'- 
fally  allowed  by  modern  inquirers,  that  all  the  fenfible 
qualities   of  objefts,  fuch   as  hard,   foft,    hot,  cold, 
white,  black,  kc.  are  merely  fecondary,  and  exift  not 
in  the  objefts  themfelves,  but  are  perceptions  of  the 
jtlihd,  without  aiiy  external  archetype  or  model,  which 
they  reprefent.     If  this  be  allowed  with  regard  to  fe- 
condary qualities,  it  muft  alfo  follow,  with  regard  to 
the  fuppofed  primary  qualities  of  extenfion  and  folidi- 
ty  I  nor  can  the  latter  be  any  more  entitled  to  that  de^ 
nomination  than  the  former.     The  idea  of  extenfion 
is  entirely  acquired  from  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  if  all  the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  fenfes, 
be  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  object,  the  fame  conclufion 
xnuft  reach  the  idea  of  extenfion,  which  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  fenfible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  fecondary 
qualities.     Nothing  can  fave  us  from  this  conclufion, 
bat  the  afferting,  that  the  ideas  of  thofe  primary  qua^- . 
lities  are  attained  by  Abftraftion ;  an  opinion  which^ 
if  we  examine  it  accurately,  we,  Ihall  find  to  be  unin- 
telligible, and  even  abfurd.     An  extenfion  that  is  nei- 
ther tangible  nor  vifible,  cannot  poffibly  be  conqeived : 
And  a  tangible  or  vifible  extenfion,  which  is  neither 
hard  nor  foft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  conception.     Let  any  man  try  to  con- 
ceive a  triangle  in  getieral,  which  is  neither  Ifoceles 
nor  Scalenum,  nor  has  any  particular  length  or  propor- 
tion of  fides ;  and  he  will  foon  perceive  the  abfurdity 
of  all  the  fcholaftic  notions  with  regard  to  abftraftion 
^nd  ^[eneral  ideas*.  •, 

•  Thus  the  firft  philofophical  objection  to  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  or  to  the  Qpinion  of  external  exiftence,  con- 
fills  in  this,  that  fuch  an  opinion,  df  refted  on  natural 

inftinftj 
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inftind,  is  confrary  to  r^on  4  and  if  referred  to  rea^ 
Ibn,  is  contrary  to  natural  inflind,  and  at  the  fame 
time  carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  convince 
an  impartial  inquirer.  *  The  fecond  objeftion  goes 
&rther,  and  reprefents  this  opinion  as  contrary  to  rea- 
fori  :  at  leaft,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  reafon,  that  all  fcn- 
fible  qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  objed.  Be- 
reave matter  of  all  its  intelligible  qualities,  both  pri- 
mary and  fecondary,  you  in  a  manner  annihilate  it,  and 
and  leave  only  a  certain  unknown,  inexplicable  fome- 
thing,  as  the  caufe  of  our  perceptions  ;  a  notion  fo  im- 
perfeft,  that  no  fceptic  will  think  it  worth 'while  to 
contend  againfl  it.    - 

PART      IL 

It  may  feem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  fceptics, 
to  deftroy  Reafon  by  argument  and  ratiocination  ;  yet 
is  this  the  grand  fcope  of  all  their  inquiries  and  dif- 
putes.  They  endeavour  to  find  objeftions,  both  to  our 
abftraft  reafonings,  and  to  thofe  which  regard  matter 
of  faft  and  exiftence. 

The  chief  objeftion  againft  all  abftraft  reafonings  Is 
derived  from  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  ;  ideas  which, 
•in  common  life,  and  to  a  carelefs  view,  are  very  clear 
and  intelligible  ;  but  when  they  pafs  through  the  fcru- 
tiny  of  the  profoutid  fciences  (and  they  are  the  chief 
objeft  of  thefe  fciences),  aflford  principles,  which  feem 
full  of  abfurdity  and  contradiftipn.  No  prieftly  dog- 
mas, invented  on  purpofe  to  tame  and  fubdue  the  re- 
bellious reafon  of  mankind,  ever  fhocked  common 
fenfe  more  than  the  doftrine  of  the  infinite  divifibility 
of  extenfion,  with  its  confequences ;  as  they  are  pom- 
poufly  difplayed  by  all  geometricians   and  metaphy- 
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fkiitaii  with'  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exiiltition:  A  re&f 
^uantiiy,  infinitely  left  than  any  finite  quantify,  iotitain-*' 
Jng  quantities  infinitely  left  than  itfelf,  and  fo  on  in  in/l^ 
nitum }'  this  is  an  edificfe  fo  bold  and  prodigious,  Aat  it* 
h  too  "Weighty  for  any  preteiided  demonftration  to  fup-' 
port,  Beiaufe  it  Ihocks  the  cleai'feft  aftd  moft  natural 
principles  of  hiimftn  reifon  *:  But  what  tenders  the 
matter  hiore  eXtraordirtary,  is,  that  thefe  feemiiigly  ab- 
furd  opinions  are  fuppoftedby  a  chain  of  reafohing,  the 
deai-eft  afid  moft  natural  J  not  is  it  poffible  for  us  to  at- 
tew  thd  preriiifejJ,  without  adhlitting  the  c6nleq(iences/ 
Nothing  can  be  more  cohvincirtg  and  lafisfaSory  thaif 
all  the  conclufions  concerning  the  properties  6f  circles' 
and  triangles;  and  yet,  when  thefe  are  once  received,^ 
how  can  we  deny,  that  the  alkgle'  of  contaft  between  2 
circle  and  its  tangent,  is  infinitely  lefs  than  anv  reftiK- 
ileal  angle,  that  as  yoii  may  incresile  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  in  injinitum^  this  angle  of  contad  becdmes  ftitf 
lefs,  even  in  infinUuthy  and  that  the  angle  of  fcontaft  be- 
tween other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be  infinitely 
lefs  than  thofe  between  any  circle  and  its  tangent,  ana 
fo  on  in  infinitum  f  The  demonftration  of  thefe  princi- 
ples feems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  though  the  latter  opinion  be  natural  and  eafy, 
and  the  former  big  with  contradiction  and  ablurdity. 
Reafon  here  feems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  amaze- 
ment and  fufpenfe,  which,  without  the  fuggeftioiis  of 
any  fceptic,  gives  her  a  diffidence  of  herfelf,  and  of 
the  ground  on  which  (he  treads/  She  fees  a  full  light, 
which  illuminates  certain  places ;  but  that  light  bor- 
ders upon  the  moft  profound  dafknds.     And,  between 
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thefey  ff)tei$  fo  dazzled  and  .confounded,  that  ihe  fcarce^ 
ly  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  aflurance  concern^ 
ing  any  one  objefl:* 

The  abfurdity  of  thelSp  boldT  determinations  of  the 
abftrad:  fciences  feems  to  become,  if  poilible,  flill 
more  palpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extenfion* 
An  infinite  number  of  ireal-  ports  of  time,  paffing  in  fuc-» 
ceiIion,.and  exhaafled  one  aftev  another,  appears  fa 
evident  a  ccmtradidion,  that  no  man,  one  fhould 
think,  whofe  judgment  is  not  corrupted,  inflead  of 
being  improved,  by  the  fciences^^  wouid  ever  be  able 
to  admit  of  it. 

•.  Yet  ftill  reafon  muft  remain  reftlefs  and  unquiet, 
even  with  regard  to  that  fcepticifm,  to  which  ibe  ia 
driven  by  thefe  feeming  abfurdities  and  contradidions. 
How  any  clear,  diilind  idea  can  contain  circumilances 
contradidory  to  itfelf,  or  to  any  other  clear,  diftinft 
idea,  is.  abfoli^tely  incomprehenfible  ;  and  is,  perhaps, 
as.  abfurd  as  any  propofition  which  can  be  formed.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  fceptical,  or  more  full  of 
doubt  and  hefitation,  than  this  fcepticifm  itfelf,  which 
arifes  from  fome  of  the  paradoxical  conclufions  of 
geometry  or  the  fcicnce'of  quantity*. 

The  fceptical  objeftions  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the 
reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fad,  are  either  popu« 
lar  or  philofophicaK  The  popular  objeftions  are  de*. 
rived  from  the  natural  weaknefs  of  human  underftand* 
ing  ;  the  contradiftory  opinions,  which  have  been  ea^ 
tertained  in  different  ages  and  nations  ;  the  variations, 
of  our  judgment  in  ficknefs  and  health,  youth  and  old 
age,  profperity  and  adverfity ;  the  perpetual  contradic- 
tion of  each  particular  man's  opinions  and  fentiments  ; 
with  many  other  topics  of  that  kind.     It  is  needlefs  to 

infill 
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infift'  farther  on  this  head.  Thefe  objeftions  are  but 
weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reafon  every  mo- 
ment concerning  fact  and  exiflence,  and  cannot  pof- 
fibly  fubfift,  without  continually  employing  this  fpe- 
cies  of  argument,  any  popular  objeftions,  derived 
from  thence,  muft  be  infufficient  todeftroy  that  evi- 
dence. The  great  fubVerter  of  Pyrrhonifm,  or  the 
exceffive  principles  of  fcepticifm,  is  aftion,  and  em- 
ployment, and  the  occupations  of  common  life.  Thefef 
prmciples  may  flourifh  and  triumph  in  the  fchools^ 
where  it  is,  indeed,  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  re- 
fute them :  But  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  fhade,  and^ 
by  the  prefence  of  the  real  objefts  which  aftuate  our 
pafTions  and  fentiments,  are  put  in  oppofition  to  the 
more  powerful  principles  of  our  nature,  they  vanifh 
like  fmoke,  and  leave  the  moft  determined  fceptic  ict 
the  fame  condition  as  other  mottals. 

The  fceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his 
proper  fphere,  and  difplay  thofe  philofophical  objec- 
tions which  arife  from  more  profound  refearches^ 
Here  he  feems'  to  have  ample  matter  of  triumph  5 
while  he  juftly  infills,  that  all  our  evidence  for  any 
matter  of  faft,  which  lies  beyond  the  teftimony  of 
fenfe  or  memory,  is  derived  entirely  from  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  effeft ;  that  we.  have  no  other  idea  of  this 
relation  than  that  of  two  objeds  which  have  been  fre- 
quently conjoined  together ;  that  we  have  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  us,  that  objefts  which  have,  io .  our 
experience,  been  frequently  conjoined,  will  likewife^ 
in  other  inftances,  be  conjoined  in  the  fame  manner) 
and  that  nothing  leads  us  to  this  inference  but  cuilomy 
6r  a  certain  inftinA  of  our  nature  ;  which,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  refift,  but  which,  like  other  inftinfts,.  may 
be  fallacious  and  deceitful,^    While  the  fceptic  infifts^ 
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upon  thefe  topics,  he  fhows  his  force;  or  rither^  in« 
deed,  his  own  and  our  weaknefi^  aiid  feems,  for  the 
time,  at  leaft,  to  deftroy  ail  diTurance  and  convidioiu 
Thefe  arguments  might  be  difplayed  at  greater  length, 
if  any  dunlble  good  or  bibhefit  to  fodety  cbuld  ievef  be 
expe&ed  to  refult  from  thehi. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  moll  boAfoiindlkig  obje£tioil 
to  exceifive  fceptidfm,  that  Ho  durable  good  can  ever 
refult  from  it,  while  it  temains  in  its  full  force  aUd  vi-i 
gour:  We  need  bnly  ^ik  fuch  k  fceptic,  *^  What  hl^ 
meaning  is  ?  And  what  he  propofes  by  all  thefe  curious 
tefearches  ?"  He  is  itiimedidtely  at  a  l9fs,  and  knows 
not  what  tb  anfvirer. .  A  Cbpernican  or  Ftoleiiiaic^  whd 
JTiipports  each  his  different  fyftem  t>f  aftronom^,  may 
hope  to  produce  a  boUvidiion  which  linll  remaiti  (bon« 
itant  arid  durable  with  his  aiidience.  A  Stoic  or  Epi^ 
turean  difplay^  principles  which  may  not  only  be  du- 
rable^ but  which  hdve  an  tfft&  on  cotidiifi  and  beha- 
yiour;  But  a  PyMoniah  tannot  cxptGt  that  his  phi^ 
lofophy  will  have  atiy  comlant  influence  on  the  mind  : 
Or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  woiild  be  beneficial  to 
Ibciety;  Oh  the  contrary,  hfe  inuft  acknowledge,  if 
he  will  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  ^  human  li£d 
puft  perifli,  were  his  principles  tmiverfally  and  fle^dl'* 
ly  to  prevail.  All  difcourfe,  all  a&ion^  would  imma- 
diately  ceafe,  and  men  remain  iti  a  total  lethargy,  till 
the  neceflittes  of  tlature,  unfatisfied„  put  ah  end  tcl 
their  miferable  eziftence.  It  is  friie,  fo  fatal  an  event 
is  tery  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  al^ay&  too 
ftrong  for  pirinciple :  And  though  a  Pyrrhonlan  inay 
throw  himfelf  or  others  into  a  momentary  amazement 
and  confia^on  by  his  profound  r^slfonings^  the  firft 
and  tnoll  trivi|il  event  in  Ufe  will  put  to  flight  all  his 
dotlbts  and  fcfuples,  and  leave  him  ihi  Simiy  in  evetj 
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point  of  adion  and  fpeculation,  with  the  philoibphers 
of  every  other  feft,  or  with  thofc  who  never  concern- 
ed themfelves  in  any  philofophical  refearches*  When 
he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  firft  to  join 
in  the  laugh  againil  himfelf,  and  to  confefs,  that  all  his 
objedions  are  mere  amufement,  and  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  fliow  the  whimfical  condition  of  man- 
kind, who  muft  aft  and  reafon  and  believe ;  though 
they  are  not  able,  by  their  moft  diligent  inquiry,  to 
fatisfy  themfelves  concerning  the  foundation  of  thefe 
operations,  or  to  remove  the  objeSions  which  may  be 
raifed  againfi;  them. 

PART    III. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigated  fcepticifm  or  aca- 
demical philofophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and 
ufeful,  and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  refult  of  this 
Pyrrhonifnj,  or  exceffive  fcepticifm,  when  its  undiftin- 
guifhed  doubts  are,  in  fome  meafure,  correfted  by 
common  fenfe  and  reflection.  The  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative  and  dog- 
matical in  their  opinions  ;  and  while  they  fee  objefts 
only  on  one  fide,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  counter- 
poifing  argument,  they  throw  themfelves  precipitately 
into  the  principles  to  which  they  are  inclined:  nor 
hav€  they  any  indulgence  for  thofe.whq  entertain  op- 
pofit^  fentiments.  To  hefitate  or  balance  perplexes 
,  their  uuderftanding,  checks  their  paflion,  and  fufpends 
thieir  adion.  They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till  they 
efcape  from  a  ftate  which  to  them  is  fo  uneafy ;  and 
they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove  themfelves  far 
enough  from  it,  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmationa- 
.  wd  obftinacy  of  their  belief.  !3ut  could  fuch  dogma- 
.  '^  ^  tical 
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tical  reafoners  become  fenfible  of  the  ftrange  infirmities 
of  human  underftanding,  even  in  its  mod  perfeft  ftatc^ 
and  when  mod  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determina-^ 
tions;  fuch  a  refleftion  would  naturally  infpire  them 
with  more  modeily  and  referve,  and  diminifli  their  fond 
opinion  of  themfelves,  and  their  prejudice  againft  an-^- 
tagonifts.  The  illiterate  may  refleft  on  the  difpofition 
of  the  learned,  who,  amidft  all  the  advantages  of  flu- 
dy  and  refleclion^  are  commonly  ftill  diffident  in  their 
determinations :  And  if  any  of  the  learned  be  inclined, 
from  their  natural  tempef ,  to  haughtinefs  and  obftina- 
cy,  a  finall  tinfture  of  Pyrrhonifm  might  abate  thdf 
pride,  by  fhewing  them,  that  the  few  advantages 
ti^hich  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows  are 
but  inconfiderable,  if  compared  with  the  univerfal  per- 
plexity and  confufion  which  is  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture* In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt  and  cau* 
tion  and  modeily,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  fcrutiny  and 
decifion,  ought  for  ever  to  accompany  a  juft  reafonen 

Another  fpecies  of  mitigated  fcepticifm  which  may 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the 
natural  refult  of  tite  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  fcruples,  is 
the  limitation  of  our  inquiries  to  fuch  fubje£ls  as  are 
beft  adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  under- 
ftanding. The  imagination  of  man  is  naturally  fub- 
lime,  delighted  with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraor- 
dinary, and  running,  without  Gontr9l,  into  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  fpace  and  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
objefts  which  cuftom  has  rendered  too  familiar  to  it. 
A  cor re£l  judgment  obferves  a  contrary  methodj  and, 
avoiding  all  diftant  and  high  inquiriesj  confines  itfelf 
to  common  life,  and  to  fuch  fubjefts  as.  fall  under  daily 
praftice  and  experience  j  leaving  the  more  fublime  to- 
pics to  the  embellifhment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
.         .•  Ma  the 
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the  arts  of  prieils  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  Co 
faiutary  a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  fervice^ 
able  than  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  forcer 
of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubt,  and  of  the  impof&bility,  that 
any  thing  but  the  ftrong^  power  of  natural  inflind  could 
free  us  from  it.  Thofe  who  have  a  propensity  to  phi- 
lofophy,  will  (till  continue  their  refearches  ;  becaufe 
they  reflect,  that,  befides  the  immediate  pleafure  at- 
tending fuch  an  occupation,  philofophical  decifions  are 
nothing  but  the  I'efledions  of  common  life  methodized 
and  corrected.  But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to  go 
beyond  common  life,  fo  long  ^$  they  confider  the  im- 
perfedion  of  thofe  faculties  which  they  employ,  their 
narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  operations.  While 
we  cannot  give  a  fatisfeftory  reafon,  why  we  belfeve, 
after  a  thoufand  experiments,  that  a  ftone  will  £dl,  or 
fire  burn ;  can  We  ever  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning 
any  detdrmination  which  we  may  form,  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  worlds,  and  thef  fituation  of  nature,  from, 
and  to  eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  c^  our  inquiries,  is^ 
In  evei^  refpeft,  fo  resifonablfe,  that  it  fufEccs  to  make 
ffae  flighted  <sxamiiiation  intb  the  natuhd  powers  of  the 
human  mirid,  and  to  conipaLfe  tkem  with  their  obje&s. 
In  order  to  reconimend  it  to  us.  tV'e  fiiall  then  find 
what  kre  the  proper  fubjeSs  of  fcietice  taid  inquiry. 

It  feems  to  me^  ihat  tlie  only  objeds  of  the  abilradS 
iciehces  or  of  demonftration  are  quantity  and  number, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  ektend  this  more  perted:  fpe-^ 
dies  of  kno;(vIedge  beyond  thefe  bounds  zte  mere  fo« 
phiftry  and  illufioh.  As  the  component  parts  of  qiian* 
tity  aiid  number  are  entirely  fimilar,  their  reladons 
become  intricate  .and  involted;  and  oothing^em  b^ 
more  curious  as  well  as  ufdlul,  thaa  to  tfmtr^  ^ 
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variety  of  mediums,  their  equality  or  inequality  througii 
"their  differed  appearances.  But  as  all  qther  ideas  are 
clearly  diftinfb  and  different  from  each  other,  we  car^ 
never  advance  farther,  by  our  vtnaoft  fcrutiny,  than  to 
obferve  this  diverfity,  an4,  by  an  obvipus  refleftion, 
pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Qr  if  there 
be  any  difSculty  in  thefe  decifions,  it  proceeds  entire- 
ly from  the  undeterminate  n^^aning  of  words,  which  is 
correded  by  jnfter  definitions.  That  the  fquare  of  the 
hypothenuTe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  other  two 
fides,  cannot  b?  known,  let  the  termi  be  ever  fo  ex- 
adly  defined,,  without  a  train  of  reafoning  and  inquiry. 
But  to  convince  us  of  this  propofition,  that  where 
there  is  no  property,  there  can  be  no  injuftice,  it  is 
only  neceflary  to  define  the  ternis,  and  explain  injuftice 
to  be  a  violation  of  property.  This  propofition  is,  m- 
4eed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfeft  definition.  It  is 
the  fame  cafe  with  ai}  thofe  pretended  fyllogiftical  rea- 
fonings  which  may  be  found  in  every  other  branch  of 
learning,  except  the  fciences  of  quantity  and  number ; 
and  thefe  may,  fafely,  I  think^  be  pronounced  the  on- 
ly proper  pbjefts  of  knowledge  and  demonftration. 

All  other  inquiries  of  men  regsu'd  only  matter  of 
f^Qi  and  exiftence ;  and  thefe  are  evidently  incapable 
of  demonftfaitioa.  Whatever  is,  may  not  be>  No  ne^^ 
gation  of  a  h&  can  involve  a  contradl£tion.  The  non- 
•exiftence  pf  any  being,  without  except;ion9  is  as  clear 
and  diftin^  an  idea  a9  its  exiftence*  The'  propofition 
which  a$rm8  it  not  to  be^  however  falfe,  is  no  lefs 
ccmcdvable  and  inteltigible,  than  that  which  aSjrms  it 
to  be.  '^e  cafe  is  different  with  the  fciences,  properly 
fo  callJE^l.  Every  propofition  ^hich  is  not  tyue,  is 
there  confi^fed  and  unintelligible.    That  the  cube  root 

pf  64  is^e<}ual'to  the  half  of  lo^  is  a  falfe  propofition, 
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and  cstn  never  be  diftijiftly  conceived.  But  that  Cacfar, 
or  the  suigel  Gabriel,  or  any  being,  never  exifted,  may 
be  a  falfe  pn)pQfition,  but  ftill  is  perfectly  conceivable, 
and  implies  no  contradiftion. 

The  exiftence,  therefore,  of  any  being  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  caufe  or  its  efFedt;  and 
thefe  arguments  ?ire  founded  entirely  on  experience. 
If  we  reafon  a  priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to 
produce  any  thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  extinguiihthe  fun;  or  the  wifh  of  a 
man  control  the  planets  in  their  orbit$.  It  is  only  ex- 
perience which  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of 
caufe  and  effeft,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  exiftence 
of  one  object  from  that  of  another  *.  Such  is  the 
foundation  of  moral  reafoning  which  forms  the  greater 
Pfirt  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  hu- 
rflan  aftion  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reafonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 
general  fafts,  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  for- 
merj  as  alfo  all  difquifitions  in  hiftory,  chronology, 
geography,  and  aftronomy. 

The  fciences  which  treat  of  general  fafts  are,  politico, 
fiatural  philofpphy,  phyfic,  chemiftry,  &c.  where  the 
qualities,  caufes,  and  eflfeds,  of  a  whole  fpecies  of  ob- 
jeds  are  inquired  into, 

Divinity  or  Theology,  as  it  proves  the  exiftence  of 
a  Dejty,  and  the  immortality  of  fouls,  is  compofed 
partly  of  reafqnings  concerning  particular,  partly  con- 
cerning general  fafts.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reafon, 
fo  far  as  it  is  fupported  by  experience:  But  its  beft 
and  moil  fplid  foundation  is  faith,  and  divine  revela- 

Morals 
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Morals  and  criticifm  are  not  fo  properly  objefts  of 
the  underflanding  as  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  Beauty, 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Or  if  we  reafon  concerning  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  fix  its  ftandard,  we  regard  a  new  fadl,  to  wit, 
the  general  tafte  of  mankind,  or  fome  fuch  faft,  which 
may  be  the  objeft  of  reafoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  perfuaded  of.  thefe 
principles,  what  havock  muft  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in 
our  hand  any  volume  of  divinity,  or  fchool  metaphy- 
fics,  for  inftance  ;  let  us  alk.  Does  it  contain  any  ab- 
ftraft  reafoning  concerning  quantity  or  number  ?  No. 
Does  it  qontain  any  experimental  reafoning  concerning 
matter  of  fad  and  exiftence  ?  No.  Commit  it  then  to 
the  flames :  For  it  can  contain  nothing  but  fophiftry 
and  iUufiout 
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f  w  Q^OME  objefts  prpduce  immediately  an  agreeable 

LJ  fenfation,  by  the  o^ginal  ftrufture  of  our  or- 
gans, and  are  thence  denominated  Good ;  ^s  others^ 
from  their  immediate  difagr^eable  fenfation,  acquire  the 
appellation  of  Evil.  Thus,  moderate  warmth  is  agree* 
;^ble  and  good  i  exceffive  heat  painful  and  evil. 

Soi^e  objeds  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable 
or  contrary  to.  paflioi^,  pccite  an  agreeable  or  painful 
fenfation  j  and  are  ^hence  called  Good  or  Evil.  The 
ponilhment  of  2^  adyerfary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is 
good^  the  ficknefs  gf  ^  ^ompanioi;!,  by  ^ffe&ing  friend- 
ftip,isev^.       ,  • 

a.  All  gocjd  or  evil,  whencerever  it  arifes^  produces 
various  paeons  and  afie^ions,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  it  is  furveyed.      '  * 

When  gopd  is  certain,  or  very  probable,  it  produces 
Joy  :  When  evil  is  in  the  fame  fituation,  there  arifes 
or  Sorrow, 

When. 
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When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rifei 
tp  Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertain-! 
ty  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Defire  ^rife3  from  good  confideted  fiimply  j  and  A«- 
verfion,  from  evil.  The  WiU  exerts  itfelf,  when  either 
the  prefence  of  the  good,  or  abfence  of  the  evil,  maj 
be  attained  by  ahy  afUon  of  the  mind  or  body. 

3.  None  of  thefe  paiCons  feem  to,  contain  ^y  thing 
carious  or  remarkable,  except  Hope  ^d  Fear,  which, 
being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil, 
are  mixed  paeons,  tJ^at  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arifes  from  an  oppofition  of  contrary 
chances  or  caufes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  fide ;  but  is  inceflantly  tofled  from  one  to 
another,  and  is  determined,  one  moment,  to  confider 
an  ofajeft  as  es^iftent,  and  another  moment,  as  the  con- 
trary. The  imagination,  or  underftanding,  call  it 
which  you  pleafe,  fiu£tuates  between  the  oppofite 
views ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  oftener  tume^ 
to  one  fide  than  the  other,  it  is  impoifiUe  for  it,  by 
reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  caufes  or  chance^  to  reft  on 
either.  The  fro  and  ccn  of  the  queftion  alternately 
prevail ;  and  the  mind,  furveying  the  objeds  in  their 
oppofite  caufes,  finds  fuch  a  contrariety  as  deftroys  all 
certainty  or  eftabliihed  opinion^ 

Suppofe,  then,  that  the  objed,  concerning  which  we, 
arc  doubtful,  produces  either  defire  or  averfion ;  it  if 
evident,  that,  according  as  th«  mind  turns  itfelf  to  <me 
fide  or  the  other,  tt  muft  fed  a  momentary  impreflion 
of  joy  or  forrow.  *  4a  objeft,  whofe  exift^ice  we  den 
fire,  gives  fetisfadbn,  when  we  think  of  thofe  caufes 
which  produce  it ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  excites 
grief  or  uneafinefs  from  the  oppofite  confideration^ 
So  that,  as  the  undcrftanding,  in  probable  queftions,  is 

divided 
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* 

divided  between  the  contrary  points  of  view,  the  heart 
muft  in  the  fame  manner  be  divided  between  oppofite 
emotions. 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  human  mind,  we  fliall  ob- 
ferve,.  that,  with  regard  to  the  paflions,  it  is  not  like  a 
wind-inftrument  of  mufic,  which  in  running  over  all 
the  notes,  immediately  lofes  the  found  when  the  breath 
iCeafes;  but  rather  refembles  a  ftring-inftrument,  where, 
after  each  ftroke,  the  vibrations  ftill  retain  fome  found, 
which  gradually  and  infenfibly  decays.  The  imagina- 
tion is  extremely  quick  and  agile ;  but  the  pai&ons,  in 
comparifon,  are  flow  and  reftive :  For  which  reafon, 
when  any  objeft  is  prefented,  which  affords  a  v^iety 
of  views  to  the  one,  and  emotions  to  the  other;  though 
the  fancy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity  j 
each  ftroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  diftind  note 
of  paf&on,  but  the  one  pailion  will  always  be  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  other.  According  as  the 
probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  paifion  of  grief 
or  joy  predominates  in  the  compofition ;  and  thefe 
paffions  being  intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary 
views,  of  the  imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the 
paffions  of  hope  or  fear. 

4%  As  this  theory  feems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  a- 
long  with  it,  we  fliall  b^  more  concife  in  our  proofs. 

The  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arife,  when  the 
chances  are  equal  on  both  fides,  and  no  fuperiority 
can  be  difcovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this 
iituation,  the  paffions  are  rather  the  flrongefl,  as  the 
mind  has  then  tht  leafl  foundation  to  reft  upon,  and  is 
toffed  with  the  greateft  uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  fupe- 
rior  degree  of  probability  to  the  fide  of  grief,  you  im- 
mediately fee  that  paffion  diffufe  itfelf  over  the  compo- 
fition, and  tinfture  it  into  fear.  Encreafe  the  probabi- 
lity. 
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lity,  and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the  fear,  prevails  ftill 
more  and  more,  till  at  laft  it  runs  infenfibljr,  as  the 
joy  continually  dirainiflies,  into  pure  grief.  After  you 
have  brought  it  to  this  fituation,  diminifli  the  grief,  by 
a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  encreafed  it,  to  wit, 
by  diminiftiing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  fide  ; 
and  you  will  fee  the  paffion  clear  every  moment,  *till 
it  changes  infenfibly  into  hope  j  which  again  runs,  by 
flow  degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  encreafe  that  part  of  the 
compofition  by  the  encreafe  of  the  probability.  Are 
not  thefe  as  plain  proofs,  that  the  paflions  of  fear  and 
hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a 
proof,  that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  fun,  paffing  through 
a  prifm,  is  a  compofition  of  two  others,,  when,  as  yoU 
diminifli  or  encreafe  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find' 
it  prevail  proportionably,  more  or  iefs,  in  the  compo- 
fition? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  ob- 
je£t  is  itfelf  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance; 
or  when,  though  the  objeft  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is 
uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of 
proofs  or  prefumptions  on  each  fide  of  the  queflion. 
Both  thefe  kinds  of  probabiUty  caufe  fear  and  hope ; 
which  muft  proceed  from  that  property,  in  which  they 
agree  ;  namely,  the  uncertainty  and  fluftuation  which 
they  bcfl:ow  on  the  paflion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views, 
which  is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil,  which  commonly 
caufes  hope  or  fear;  becaufe  probability,  producing  an 
inconftant  and  wavering  furvey  of  an  objeft,  occafions 
naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  paflion. 
But  we  may  obferve,  that,  wherever,  from  other  caufes, 
this  mixture  can  be  produced,  the  paflions  of  fear  and 
hope  will  arife,  eveu  though  there  be  no  probability. 

An 
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An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  poffible,  fomedmes  pro- 
duces fear ;  efpedally  if  the  evil  be  very  great*  A 
man  cannot  think  of  exceffive  pain  and  torture  with* 
out  trembling,  if  he  runs  the  leaft  riik  of  fuffering 
them.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  probability  is  compenfat-^ 
ed  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  eviL 

But  even  impoifible  evils  canfe  fear ;  as  when  we 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  thoagh  we  know 
purfelves  to  be  in  perfeA  fpcurity,  and  have  it  in  our 
choice,  whether  ^e  will  advance  a  ftep  farther.  The 
Immediate  prefence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagina- 
tion, aiid  produces  a  fpecies  of  belief ;  but  being  op* 
pofed  by  die  re^eftion  on  our  fecurity,  that  belief  is 
immediately  retraced,  and  caufes  the  fi^e  kind  of 
paffion,  as  when,  from  a  opntranety  of  chances,  <oh« 
trary  paiSons  art:  produced^ 

Evils,  which  are  certain^  have  fomedmes  the  fame 
effed  as  the  poffible  or  impoiiible.  A  man  in  a  ftrong 
prifon,  without  the  leaft  means  of  efcape,  trembles  at 
the  tnoughts  of  die  rack  to  wbkh  he  is  faotenced. 
The  evil  is  here  fixed  in  itfelf ;  but  the  mind  has  not 
courage  to  fix  upon  it ;  and  this  fluftuf  don  gives  rife 
to  a  paffion  cf  a  fimilar  appearan^re  with  fear. 

J.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain 
as  to  its  exiftcnce,  Imt  alfo  as  to  its  kind,  that  fear  or 
hope  arifes.  ff  any  one  were  told*  that  one  of  his  fons 
is  fvuidenly  HfUed ;  t^  pa^on,  o^afioned  by  ihh, 
^event,  woqld  9pt  Xettle  into  gaef,  dll  he  got  certain 
inforinadon  vdiich  of  i^s  fons  he  had  loft.  Though 
each  fide  of  the  queflion  produces  here  €^e  fone  paf- 
:(ion,  that  paffion  cannot  fetde,  but  receives  from  the 
ima^nadon,  which  is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unfteady 

modon,  refembHng  the  mixture  vxd  contendon  of  grief 
»id  joy. 

8t  Thus 
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8.  thus  alt  kinds  of  uncertainty  fiave  a  ftrong  con- 
nexion with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  caufe  any 
oppofition  of  paifions  by  the  oppofite  views  which  they 
]>refent  to  us.  Should  I  feave  a  friend  in  any  malady, 
I  (hould  feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account  than  if  he 
were  prefent ;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  onty  incapable 
6f  giving  him  affiftance,  but  likewife  of  judging  con- 
cerning the  event  of  his  ficknefs.  lliere  are  a  thou-^ 
fand  little  drcumftances  of  his  fituation  and  conditioii 
which  I  defire  to  know ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
would  prevent  that  flu£tuation  and  uncertainty  fo 
nearly  allied  to  fear;  Horace  has  remarked  this  phac- 
nomenon* 

Ui  ajfidens  implumbus  pullus  amt 

Serpentim  allapfus  timet^ 
Maffs  reiidis  ;  non,  ut  adfit^  auxlU 
Latura  plus  prafentibus. 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal  night  go€s  to  bed  full  of 
fears  and  appreheniions,  though  ihe  expeds  nothing 
but  pleafure.  The  confufion  of  wifhes  and  joys,  the 
hewHefs  and  greatnefs  of  the  unknown  event,  fo  em- 
barrafs  the  mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or 
})aflion  to  fix  itfelf. 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  aflfedions,  we  may 
remark,  in  general,  that  tehen  contrary  paifions  arife 
from  obje&s  nowife  connected  together,  they  take  place 
alternately.  Thus  wheii  a  man  is  afflided  for  the  lofs 
of  a  law-fuit,  and  jbyful  for  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
mind,  running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous 
6bjed;  with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this 
motion,  can  fc^rcely  temper  the  one  afiedion  with  the 
other,  and  rem^n  between  them  in  a  ftate  of  indiffe-^ 
teactd 

it 
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It  more  caiily  attains  that  calm  fituation,  when  the 
fame  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  fome« 
thing  adverfe  and  fomething  profperous  in  its  different 
circumftances.  For  in  that  cafe,  both  the  paflions 
mingling  with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  relation, 
often  become  mutually  deftrudive,  and  leave  the  mind 
in  perfeft  tranquillity. 

But  fuppofe  that  the  objeft  is  not  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  but  is  conddered  as  probable  or  impro- 
bable in  any  degree;  in  that  cafe,  the  contrary  paflions 
will  both  of  them  be  prefent  at  once  in  the  foul,  and^ 
initead  of  balancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will 
fubiift  together,  and  by  their  union  produce  a  third 
impreilion  or  aifeftion,  fuch  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we 
(hall  explain  more  fully  afterwards),  is  plainly  feen  in 
this  affair.  In  contrary  pafliions,  if  the  objefts  be  to- 
tally different,  the  paflions  are  like  two  oppofite  liquors 
in  different  bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each 
other.  If  the  objefts  be  intimately  connefted,  the 
paflions  are  like  an  alcali  and  an  acid,  which,  being 
mingled,  deft:roy  each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more 
imperfeft,  and  confift:  in  the  contradiftory  views  of  the 
fame  objeft,  the  paflions  are  like  oil  and  vinegar, 
which,  however  mingled,  never  perfeftly  unite  and  in- 
corporate. 

The  effeft  of  a  mixture  of  paflions,  when  one  o£ 
them  is  predominant  and  fwallows  up  the  other,  fliall 
be  explained  afterwards.. 

SECT.    IL 

I.  Besides  thofe  paflions  above-mentioned,  whicli 
,  arife  from  a  direct  purfuit  of  good,  and  averfion  to 

cvil^ 
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evil,  there  arfe  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicat- 
ed nature,  and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  confider- 
ation.  Thus  Pride  is  a  certain  fatisfa^ion  in  ourfelves, 
on  account  of  fome  accomplifhment  or  poffeffion  which 
we  enjoy.  Humility,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  diffatis- 
faftion  with  ourfelves,  on  account  of  fome  defeft  or 
infirmity. 

Love  or  Friendfliip  is  a  complacency  in  another,  on 
account  of  his  accomplifliments  or  fervices  :  Hatred, 
the  contrary, 

2.  In  thefe  two  fets  of  paffions,  there  is  an  obvious 
diftinftion  to  be  made  between  the  cbjeft  of  the  paf- 
fion  and  its  caufe.  The  objeft  of  pride  and  humility 
is  felf :  The  caufe  of  the  paffion  is  fome  excellence  in 
the  former  cafe ;  fome  fault  in  the  latter.  The  objeft 
of  love  and  hatred  is  fome  other  perfon  :  The  caufes, 
in  like  manner,  are  either  excellencies  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  paffions,  the  caufes  are 
what  excite  the  emotion ;  the  objeft  is  what  the  mind 
direds  its  view  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our 
merit,  for  inftance,  raifes  pride ;  and  it  is  elfential  to 
pride  to  turn  our  view  on  ourfelves  with  complacency 
and  fatisfaftion. 

Now,  as  the  caufes  of  thefe  paflions  are  very  nume-r 
rous  and  various,  though  their  objeft  be  uniform  and 
fimple;  it  may  be  a  fubjeft  of  curiofity  to  confidt^r, 
what  that  circumftance  is,  in  which  all  thefe  various 
caufes  agree :  or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  ef- 
ficient caufe  of  the  paffion.  We  fliall  begin  with  Pride 
and  Humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufes  of  thefe  paffions, 
we  mufl  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though 
they  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation  bot'i 
of  the  underftanding  and  paflions,  are  not  commpnly 

much 
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teuch  infifted  bn  by  philofophers.  The  firil:  of  diele  is 
the  affociation  bf  ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which  we 
make  an  eafy  tranfition  from  <me  idea  to  another* 
llowever  uncertain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  may 
be,  they  are  not  entirely  without  riile  and  method  id 
their  changes.  They  ufually  pafs  with  regularity^ 
firbm  one  object  to  what  refembies  it^.  is  contiguohs  to 
It,  or  prdduced  by  it  *i  When  one  idea  is  prefent  to 
the  imagination,  any  other,  united  by  thefe  relatioiis,* 
naturally  foUotirs  it,  and  enters  with  more  facility  by 
tneans  of  that  mtroduftidn; 

The  fecodd  property,  which  I  fliall  obferve  in  the 
human  mind,  is,  a  like  afibciatioh  of  impreilibns  or 
emotions;  All  refembling  impreifions  are  conneded 
together ;  and  no  fooner  one  arifes^  than  the  reft  natu- 
rally follow.  Grief  and  difappointment  give  rife  to 
anger,  anger  to  envy,  envy  to  hialice,  and  tiiitb'ce  to 
grief  again.  In  like  manner,  our .  temper,  v^heri  ele- 
vated with  joyi  naturally  throws  itfelf  intd  love,  gene- 
rofity,  courage,  pride,  and  other  refembling  affedions. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  obfervable  of  thefe  two  kinds 
of  aflbciation,  that  they  very  much  aflift  and  forward 
each  other,  and  that  the  tranfition  is  more  eafily  made^ 
where  they  both  concur  in  the  fanie  objeS.  Thus,  a 
rtian,  who,  by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  ve- 
ry much  difcompofed  and  ruffled  hi  his  temper,  is  apt 
to  find  a  hundred  fubje^s  of  hatred,  difcbntent.  Im- 
patience, fear,  and  other  uneafy  pafHons;  efpecially 
if  he  can  difcover  thefe  fubjedks  i^  or  near  the  peifon 
who  was  the  object  of  his  firft  emotion.  Thofe  prin« 
ciples,  which  forward  the  tranfition  of  ideas,  hefe  con- 
cur with  thofe  which  operate  on  the  paffiom ;  and  both^ 

uniting^ 

"    .     '  '       •       ■ 

*  See  Inquiry  ebncersiDg  Human  Undetftanding^  Sed.  III. 
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uniting  ih  one  adion,  bellow  on  the  mind  a  douhld 
impulfe. 

upon  this  occafion  I  may  cite  a  paffage  from  an  ele- 
gant writer,  who  expreifes  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner  * :  ''  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  great,  ftrange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  flill  the  more 
pleafed  the  more  it  (inds  of  thefe  perfedions  in  the 
fame  object,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  fatis<« 
fadtion  by  the  ailiflance  of  another  fenfe.  Thus^ 
any  continual  founds  as  the  mufic  of  birds,  ot  a  fall 
of  waters,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the 
*^  beholder^  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  fe« 
'*  veral  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  hirri- 
Thus,  if  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fmells  or  per- 
fumes^ they  heighten  the  pleafure  of  the  imagina- 
^^  tion,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the 
^^  landfcape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of 
^^  both  fenfes  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleafant- 
er  together  than  where  they  enter  the  mind  fepa- 
rately  :  As  the  different  colours  of  a  piciure,  when 
they  are  well  difpofed,  fet  off  one  another,  and 
receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage .  of 
*'  the  fituation.'*  In  thefe  phsenomena  we  may  re- 
mark the  affociation  both  of  imprellions  and  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  mutual  afliftance  thefe  affociations  lend  to 

each  other; 

■  •         •  •  « 

4.  It  feems  to  me^  that  both  thefe  fpecies  of  relation 
have  place  in  producing  Pride  or  Humility,  and  are  the 
real,  efficient  caufes  of  the  paffion. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 

can  be  no  queftion.     Whatever  we  are  proud  of  muft, 

in  fome   manner,  belong   to   us.     It   is   always   our 

knowledge,  our  fenfe,  beauty,  polfeffions,  family,  on 

.  Vol.  II.  N  which 

*  Addison,  Spedator,  No.  412; 
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which  we  valuie  ourfelves.  Self,  which  is  the  objeft 
of  the  paffion,  muft  ftill  be  related  to  that  quality  or 
circumftance  which  caufes  the*paf5on^  Thewe  muft  be 
a  connexion  between  them ;  an  eafy  tranfition  of  the 
*  imagination ;  or  a  facility  of  the  conception  in  paffing 
from  one  to  the  other.  Where  this  connedUon  is 
wanting,  no  objeft  can  either  excite  pride  or  humility ; 
and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connexion,  the  more 
you  weaken  the  paffion. 

5.  The  only  fubjeft  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be 
a  like  refation  of  impreffions  or  fentiments  wherever 
pride  or  humility  is  felt ;  whether  the  circumftance, 
which  caufes  the  paflion,  previoufly  excites  a  fentiment 
fimilar  to  the  paflion ;  and  whether  there  be  an  only 
transfufion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  fentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable ;  of 
humility,  painful.  An  agreeable  fenfation  is,  there- 
fore, rehted  to  the  former;  a  painful^  to  the  latter* 
And  if  we  find,  after  examination,  that  every  objeft 
which  produces  pride,  produces  alfo  a  feparate  plea- 
fure;  and  every  objeft  which ^aufes  humility,  excites 
in  like  manner  a  feparate  uneafinefs ;  we  muft  allow,  in 
that  cafe, /that  the  prefent  theory  is  fully  proved  and 
afcertain^.  The  double  relation  of  ideas  and  fenti- 
ments will  be  acknowledged  inconteftible. 

6.  To  begin  with  perfonal  merit  and  demerit,  the 
moft  obvious  caufes  of  thefe  paffions ;  it  would  be  en- 
tirely foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  moral  diftin£tions.  It  is  fiiflicient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  foregoing  theory  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  paffions,  may  be  defended  on  any  hypothefis* 
The  moft  probable  fyftem,  which  has  been  advanced  to 
explain  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that 
either  from  a  primary  conftitution  of  nature,  or  from 
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^  fenfe  oF  public  or  private  intereft,  certaiii  ch^i'aaers^ 
Up6n  the  very  view  aild  contemplation,  produce  uhea^ 
finefs;  dnd  others,  in  like  minrier,  €!xcite  pleafure* 
I'he  uneafin^fs  and  fatisfadion,  produced  ill  the  fpec- 
tator,  are  eflential  to  vice  and  virtue*  To  approve  of 
a  chkrafterj  is  to  feel  delight  Upon  its  appearance. 
To  tMfapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  feniible  of  an  ulieaiin6fsi 
The  pain  and  pleafui-e,  therefore,  beirig,  in  a  manner, 
the  primary  fource  of  blslme  of  praife,  niuft  alfo  be  the 
caufes  of  all  their  effefts  J  and  conleqUentiy,  th^  caufed 
of  pride  aiid  hunliiity,  which  ate  the  unavoidable  at' 
tendants  of  that  diftinfiioni 

But  fuppoiing  this  theory  of  tiioi-als  fliould  not  b^ 
teceived ;  it  is  ftill  evident  that  paiii  and  ple^Ute^  if 
hot  the  fources  of  moral  diftinftions,  are  at  leaft  infe» 
parable  from  themi  A  generous  and  noble  <:hara£ler 
ftfibrds  a  fatisiaftioH  even  in  the  purvey  ^  and  wheii 
prefented  to  us,  though  only  in  a  poem  or  fable^  nevei* 
faiis  to  charm  and  delight  Us.*  On  the  other  hand^ 
tnielty  and  treachery  difpleafe  from  their  very  nature} 
nor  is  it  poflible  ever  to  reconcile  us  to  thefe  qualities^ 
either  in  ourfelves  or  others^  Vinue,  therefore,  pro* 
duces  always  a  pleafure  di(lin£l  frotn  the  pride  or  felf-> 
.  fatisfa6)ion  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  uneaiinefs  fepa-* 
tate  from  the  humility  or  temotfe* 

Bqt  ti  high  or  ioW  conceit  of  oiirfelves  arifcs  not 
from  thofe  qualities  alone  of  the  miiid^  which,  accord'' 
ing  to  comtnon  fyilems  of  ^thics,  have  been  defined 
parts  of  mofal  duty ;  but  .froni  any  other  which  have  a 
connexion  with  pkafute  ot  uneafmefs^  Nothing  flat-s 
ters  our  vanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleaiing  by  our 
wit,  good^humour^  of  any  other  accomplifhment  j  and 
nothing  ^ves  us  a  more  fet>iible  mortification,  than  a^ 
difap{>ointment  in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.    No  one 

N  a  .  has 
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^  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  precifely,  what  wit  i«,  and  to 
ihow  why  ftich  a  fyftem  of  thought  muft  be  received 
under  that  denomination,  and  fuch  another  rejefted. 
.  It  is  by  tafte  alone  we  can  decide  concerning  it ;  nor 
are  we  poffeffed  of  any  other  ftandard,  by  which  we 
can  form  a  judgment .  of  this  nature.  Now,  what  is 
this  tafte,  from  which  true  and  falfe  wit  in  a  manner 
receive  their  being,  and  without  which  no  thought 
can  have  a  title  to  either  of  thefe  denominations  ?  It 
is  plainly  nothing  but  a  fenfation  of  pleafure  from  true 
wit,,  and  of  difguft  from  falfe,  without  our  being  able 
to  tell  the  reafons  of  that  fatisfaftion  or  uneafinefs. 
The  pdwer  of  exciting  thefe  oppoiite  fenfations  is, 
therefore,  the  very  elfence  of  true  or  falfe  wit;  and 
confequently  the  caufe  of  that  vanity  or  mortification 
which  arifes  from  one  or  the  other, 

7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and 
fatisfaftion;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  what-^ 
ever  fubje€l  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  furveycd  in 
an  animate  or  inanimate  objeA.  If  the  beauty  or  de«^ 
formity  belong  to  our  own  face,  ihape,  or  perfon,  this 
pleafure  or  uneafinefs  is  converted  into  pride  or  humi- 
lity ;  as  having  in  this  cafe  all  the  circumftances  requi- 
fite  to-  produce  a  perfeft  tranfitionj  according  to  the 
prefent  theory. 

It  would  feem,  that  the  very  effence  of  beauty  con- 
fifts  in  its  power  of  producing  pleafure*  All  its  effefts^ 
therefore,  muft  proceed  from  this  circumftance;  and 
if  beauty  is  fo  univerfally  the  fubjeft  of  vanity,  it  is 
only  from  its  being  the  caufe  of  pleafure* 
^  Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplifhrnents,  we 
ihay  obferve  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourfelves  is 
either  ufefril,  beautiful,  or  furprifing,  is  aH  objeft  of 
pride ;  and  the  contnuy  of  humilityi     Thefe  qualities 

agree 
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agree  in  producing  a  feparate  pleafure ;  and  agree  in 
nothing  elfe. 

We  are  vain  of  the  furprifing  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  efcapes  which  we  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  expofed ;  as  well  as  of 
our  furprifing  feats  of  vigour  and  aftivity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  vulgar  lying ;  wnere  men,  withoyl  any  inte- 
reft,  and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  np  a  numUeir  of 
extraordinary  events,  which  are  either  the  fiftions  .of 
tlieir  brain,  or,  if  true,  have  no  conneftion  with  then\- 
felves.  Their  fruitful  invention  fupplies  them  with  a 
variety  of  adventures;  and  where  that  talent  is  want- 
ing, they  appropriate  fuch  as  belong  to  others,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  their  vanity:  For  between  that  paffion, 
and  the  fentiment  of  pleafure,  there  is  always  a  clofe 
^onneftion. 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities 
of  our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  felf,  for  their  natu- 
ral and  more  immediate  caufes ;  we  find,  by  experience, 
that  many  other  objefts  produce  thefe  affeftions.  We 
found  vanity  upon  houfes,  gardens,  equipjigc,  and 
other  external  objefts ;  as  well  a,s  upon  perfonal  merit 
and  accomplifhments.  This  happens  when  external 
objects  acquire  any  particular  relatjion  to  ourfelves,  and 
are  affociated  pr  coi^nefted  with  us.  A  beautiful  fi(h 
in  the  ocean,  a  well-proportioned  animail  in  a  foreft, 
and,  indeed,  any  thing  which  neither  belongs  nor  is 
related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  influence  oh  our  va- 
nity; whatever  extraordinary  qualities  it  may  be  en-. 
dewed  with,  and  whatever  degree  of  furprife  and  ad- 
miration it  may  naturally  occafion.  It  muft  be  fome- 
way  aflbciated  with  us,  in  order  to  touch  our  pride. 
Its  idea  muft  hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  our- 

N  3  felves ; 
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felves }  and  the  traAfition  from  one  to  the  other  niuft 
be  eafy  and  natural. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country, 
or  their  county,  or  even  of  their  parifli.  Here  the 
idiea  of  beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleafure  :  This  plea«» 
fure  is  related  to  pride,  The  objeft  or  caufe  of  this 
pleafure  is,  by  the  fuppofition,  related  to  felf,  the  ob- 
jeft  of  pride,  By  this  double  relation  of  fentiments 
?uid  ideas,  a  tranfition  is  made  from  one  to  th^  other. 

Men  are  alfo  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the 
cliiiiate  in  which  they  are  born ;  of  the  fertility  of  their 
native  foil ;  of  th^  goodnefs  of  the  win^s,  fruits,  or 
viduals,  produced  by  it;  of  the  foftnefs  or  force  of 
their  language,  with  other  particulars  of  that  kind, 
Thefe  objedi>'  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  and  are  originally  conftdered  as  agreeable  to 
tlie  feeling,  tafte  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become 
caufes  of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that  tranfitiorv 
above  explained  ? 

There  are  fome  who  difcover  a  vanity  of  an  oppofite 
}dnd,  and  affeft  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in, 
comparifon  of  thofp  to  which  they  have  travelled. 
Thefe  perfons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  their  countrymen,  that  the  ftrong  rela- 
tion between  them  and  their  own  nation  is  fliared  with 
fo  many>  that  it  is  in  a  manner  loft  to  them ;  whereas^ 
th^t  diHiant  relation  to  a  foreign  country  which  is 
lormed  by  their  having  feen  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is  aug- 
mented by  their  confidering  how  few  have  done  the 
ilime.  For  this  reafon,  they  always  admire  the  beauty, 
uiiiity,  and  rarity  of  what  they  inet  with  abroad,  above 
T/hat  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  i:an  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate  or  any 
jnanimate  objeft,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us  j  it  is 
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no  wonder  we  fhould  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  thofe 
wjio  are  connefted  with  us  by  blood  or  friendfhip. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when 
belonging  to  ourfelves,  produce  pride,  produce  alfo, - 
in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  aflfedion,  when  difcovered 
in  perfons  related  to  us.  The  beauty,  addrefs,  merit, 
credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  carefully  dif- 
played  by  the  proud,  and  are  confiderable  fources  of 
their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourfelves,  we  defire,  in 
order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has 
any  connection  with  us,  fhould  likqwife  be  pofleffed  of 
them, '  and  are  afliamed  of  fuch  as  are  mean  or  poor 
among  our  friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  be- 
ing regarded  as  our  neareft  relations ;  every  one  natu- 
rally affects  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  defcend- 
ed  from  a  long  fucceffion  of  rich  and  honourable  an- 
geftors. 

Thofe  who  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
are  glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumftance,  that 
their  anceftors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  unin- 
terrupted proprietors  of  the  fame  portion  of  land,  and 
that  their  family  has  never  changed  its  pofleffions,  or 
been  tranfplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province. 
It  is  an  additional  fubjeft  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boaft, 
that  thefe  pofreflions  have  been  tranfmitted  through 
a  defcent,  compofed  entirely  pf  males,  and  that  the  ho- 
nours and  fortune  have  never  palfed  through  any  fe- 
male. Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  thefe  phenomena, 
from  the  foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  values  himfelf  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  fubjefts  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the 
extent  of  time  and  number  of  anceftors  (for  in  that  re- 
fpeft  all  mankind  are  alike) ;  but  thefe  ^ircumftances, 
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joined  to  the  riches  and  credit  of  his  anceftors,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  reflecl:  a  luftre  on  himfelf,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  connexion  with  them.  Since  therefore 
the  paffion  depends  on  the  connedion,  whatever 
ftrengthens  the  connej&ion  muft  alfo  increafe  the  paf- 
fion ;  and  >yhatever  weakens  the  connexion  muft  di- 
ininifli  the  paffion.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  fame- 
nefs  of  the  poffeffions  muft  ftrengthen  the  relation  of 
ideas,  arifing  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  convey  the 
fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther ;  from  the  remoteft  anceftors  to  their  pofterity, 
V^ho  are  both  their  heirs  and  their  dcfcendants.  By 
this  facility,  the  fentiment  is  tranfmitted  more  entire, 
and  excites  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  ho- 
nours  and  fortune,  through  a  fucceffion  of  males, 
without  their  paffing  through  any  female.  It  is  an 
obvious  quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination 
naturally  turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  confider- 
able ;  and  where  two  objects  are  prefented,  a  fmall  and 
^  greatj  it  ufually  leaves  the  former,  and  dwells  entire- 
ly on  the  latter.  This  is  the  reafqn,  why  children 
commonly  bear  their  father's  name,  and  are  efteemed 
to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  according  to  hjs  fa- 
mily. And  though  the  mother  fhould  be  pofleffed  of 
fuperior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  happens,  the 
general  rule  prevails,  notwithftanding  the  exception, 
according  to  the  doftrine,  which  (hall  be  explained  af- 
terwards. Nay,  even  when  a  fuperiority  of  any  kind 
is  fo  great,  or  when  any  other  reafons  have  fuch  an  ef- 
tccl,  as  to  make  the  children  rather  reprefent  the  mo- 
ther's family  than  the  father's,  the  general  rule  ftill  re- 
gains an  efficacy,  fufficient  to  weaken  the  relation,  and 
piake  ^  kind  of  breach  in  tlie  line  of  anceftors.     The 

imagination 
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imagination  runs  not  along  them  with  the  fame  fadli- 
ty,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
anceflors  to  their  pofterity  of  the  fame  name  and  fami- 
ly fo  readily,  as  when  the  tranfition  is  conformable  to 
the  general  rule,  and  paffes  through  the  male  line,  from 
fiither  to  fon,  or  from  brother  to  brother, 

9,  But  property,  as  it  gives  us  the  fuUeft  power  and 
authority  over  any  objeft,  is  the  relation  which  has  the 
greateft  influence  on  thefe  paflions  ^. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the  befl 
that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  His  houfes,  equipage, 
furniture,  clothes,  horfes,  hounds,  excel  all  others,  in 
his  conceit ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  from  the 
lead  advantage  in  any  of  thefe,  he  draws  a  new  fubjeft , 
of  pride  and  vanity.  His  wine,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
has  a  finer  flavour  than  any  other ;  his  cookery  is 
more  cxquifite  ;  his  table  more  orderly ;  his  fervants 
more  expert ;  the  air,  in  which  he  lives,  more  health- 
ful ;  the  foil,  which  he  cultivates,  more  fertile ;  his 
fruits  ripen  earlier,  and  to  greater  perfeftion  :  Such  a 
thing  is  ren^arkable  for  its  novelty  j  fuch  another  for 
its  antiquity.  This  is  the  workmanfliip  of  a  famous 
artiil ;  that  belonged  once  to  fuch  a  prince  or  great 
man.  AUobjefts,  in  a  word,  which  are  ufeful,  beauti- 
ful, or  furprifmg,  or,  are  related  to  fuch,  may,  by  means 
of  property,  give  rife  to  this  paflion.  Thefe  all  agree 
in  giving  pleafure.  This  alone  is  common  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  muft  be  the  quality,  that  produces  the 
paflion,  which  is  their  common  effeft.  As  every  new 
inftance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  inftances  are  here 
without  number ;  it  would  feem,  that  this  theory  is 
fufliciently  confirmed  by  cwcperience. 

Riches 
•  Sec  NOTE  [R]: 
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Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is  a- 
greeable;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular 
objefts  of  vanity,  neceffarily  become  one  of  the  chief 
caufes  of  that  paiGon. 

ID.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  ftrongly  affefted 
by  fociety  and  fympathy,  and  it  is  almofl:  impoflible  for 
us  to  fupport  any  principle  or  fentiment,  againft  the 
univerfal  confent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any 
friendfhip  or  correfpondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions, 
thofe  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour ;  however 
lofty  or  prefuming ;  are,  at  bottom,  the  fraileft,  and 
the  moft  eafily  fhaken  by  the  contradiftion  and  oppofi- 
tion  of  others.  Our  great  concern,  in  this  cafe,  makes 
us  foon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  paflions .  upon  the 
•watch :  Our  confcioufnefs  of  partiality  ftill  makds  us 
dread  a  miftake :  And  the  very  difEculty  of  judging 
concerning  an  objeft,  which  is  never  fet  at  a  due  di- 
ftance  from  us,  nor  is  feen  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
makes  us  hearken  anxioufly  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
who  are  better  quaUfied  to  form  juft  opinions  concern- 
ing us.  Hence  that  ftrong  love  of  fame,  with  which 
all  mankind  are  poffeffed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and 
confirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themfelves,  not 
from  any  original  paflion,/  that  they  feek  the  applaufes 
of  others.  And  when  a  man  4efires  to  be  praifed,  it  is 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  a  beauty  is  pleafed  with  fur- 
veying  herfelf  in  a  favourable  looking-glafs,  and  feeing 
the  refleftion  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  fpeculation,  to 
diftinguifli  a  caufe,  which  increafes  an  efFeft,  from  one, 
which  folely  produces  it ;  yet  in  the  prefent  cafe  the 
phenomena  feem  pretty  ftrong  and  fatij^faftory  in  con- 
firmation of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We.  • 
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We  receive  a  much  greater  f^ttisfaclion  from  the 
approbation  of  thofe  whom  we  ourfelves  efteem  and 
approve  of,  than  of  thofe  whom  we  contemn  and  de- 
fpife. 

When  efteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  man- 

« 

nen 

The  fuffrage  of  thofe,  who  are  Ihy  and  backward  in 
giving  praife,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relifli  and 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  fa- 
vourites, every  one  courts  with  greater  earneftnefs  his 
countenance  and  protedion. 

Praife  never  gives  us  much  pleafure,  unlefs  it  concur 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  thofe  qualities, 
in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

Thefe  phacnomena  feem  to  prove,  that  the  favour- 
able fuffrages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  autho- 
rities, or  as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And 
if  the  opinions  of  othersL  have  more  influence  in  this 
'  fubjeft  than  in  any  other,  it  is  eafily  accounted  for 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubject. 

1 1 .  Thus,  few  objedla,  however  related  to  U5,  and 
whatever  pleafure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a 
great  degree  of  pride  or  felf-fatisfaftion  ;  unlefs  they  be 
alfo  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of 
the  fpeftators.  What  difpofition  of  mind  fo  defirable 
as  the  peaceful,  refigned,  contented;  which  readily 
fubmits  to  all  the.difpenfations  of  providence,  and  pre- 
ferves  a  conftant  ferenity  amidft  the  greateft  misfor- 
.  tunes  and  difappointments?  Yet  this  difpofition,  though 
acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  feldom 
the  foundation  of  great  canity  op  felf-applaufe;  having 
{10  brilliancy  or  ^terior  luftre,  aild  rather  cheering  the 

heart, 
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heart,  than  animating  the  behavioiir  and  converfation. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  many  other  qualities  of  the 
mind,  body,  or  fortune;  and  this  circumftance,  as  well 
as  the  double  relations  above  mentioned,  muft  be  adr 
mitted  to  be  of  confequence  in  the  produdion*of  thefe 
paflions. 

A  fecond  circumftance,  which  is  of  confequence  in 
tliis  affair,  is  the  conftancy  and  durablenefs  of  the  ob- 
jeft.  What  is  very  cafual  and  inconftant,  beyond  the 
common  courfe  of  human  affaii^s,  gives  little  joy,  and 
lefs  pride.  We  are  not  much  fatisfied  with  the  thing 
itfelf ;  and  are  ftill  lefs  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of 
felf.fatisfafltion  upon  its  account.  We  forefee  and  an- 
ticipate its  change ;  which  makes  us  little  fatisfied  with 
tlie  thing  itfelf:  We  compare  it  to  ourfelves,  whofc 
exiftence  is  more  durable  ;  by  which  means  its  incon- 
ftancy  appears  ftill  greater.  It  feems  ridiculous  to 
make  ourfelves  the  objeft  of  a  paflion,  on  account  of  a 
quality  or  poffeffion,  which  is  of  fo  much  ftiorter  du^ 
ration,  arid  attends  us  during  fo  fmall  a  part  of  our  eXf 
iftence. 

A  third  circumftance,  not  to  be  neglefted,  is,  that 
the  objeds,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  felf-value, 
muft  be  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  leaft  common  to  us  wth 
a  few  others.  The  advantages  of  fun-fliine,  good  wea- 
ther, a  happy  climate,  &c.  diftinguilh  us  not  from  any 
of  our  companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or  fu- 
periority.  The  comparifon,  which  we  are  every  mo- 
ment apt  to  make,  prefents  no  inference  to  our  advan- 
tage ;  and  we  ftill  remain,  notwithftanding  thefe  en- 
joyments, on  a  level  \eith  all  our  friends  and  acquain- 
tance. 

As  health  and  iicknefs  vary  inceffantly  to  all  men, 
and  there  is  jxo  one,  who  is  folely  or  certainly  fixed  in" 

pither  j 
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either  ;  thefe  accidental  bleflings  and  calamities  are  lA 
a  manner  feparated  from  us,  and  are  nal  confidered  as 
a  foundation  for  vanity  oi  humiliation.  But  wherever 
a  .malady  of  any  kind  is  fo  rooted  in  pur  conftitution> 
that  we  no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from 
that  moment  it  damps  our  felf-conceit,  as  is  evident 
in  old, men,  whom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the 
confideration  of  their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endea- 
vour, as  long  as  poffible,  to  conceal  their  blindnefs  and 
deafhefs,  their  rheums  and  gouts ;  nor  do  they  ever 
avow  them  without  reludance  and  uneafiinefs.  And 
though  young  men  are  not  afhamed  of  every  head-ach 
or  cold  which  they  fall  into  j  yet  no  topic  is  more  pro- 
per to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a 
mean  opinion  of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  we  ars 
every  moment  of  our  lives  fubjeft  to  fuch  infirmities- 
This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  ficknefs  are  in  them- 
felves  proper  caufes  of  humility ;  though  the  cuflom  of 
eftimating  every  thing,  by  comparifon,  more  than  by 
its  intrinfic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  overlook  thofe 
calamities,  which  we  find  incident  to  every  one,  and 
caufes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  character, 
independent  of  them. 

We  are  afhamed  of  fuch  maladies  as  affe^  others, 
and  are  either  dangerous  or  difagree;able  to  them.  Of 
the  epilepfy ;  becaufe  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one 
prefent :  Of  the  itch ;  becaufe  it  is  infeftious:  Of  the 
king's  evil ;  becaufe  it  often  goes  to  poflerity.  Men 
always,  confider  the  fentiments  of  others  in  their  judg- 
ment of  themfelves. 

A  fourth  circumflance,  which  has  an  influence  on  t 
chefe  paffions,  is  general  rules ;  by  which  we  form  a 
notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  fuitable  to  the  power 
or  fiches  of  which  they  are  poffefled ;  and  this  notion 

is 
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IS  not  changed'  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or 
temper  of  the  perfons,  which  may  deprive  them  of  ail 
enjoyment  in  their  pofleffions.  Cuftom-  readily  carries 
us  beyond  the  juft  bounds  in  our  pafTions,  as  well  as  in 
our  reafonings. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obfetve  on  this  occaiiott,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  paf- 
fions  very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effe^s  of^ 
all  the  principles  or  internal  mechanifm  which  we  here 
explain.  For  it  feems  evident,  that  if  a  peffott  fuH 
grown,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  ourfelves,  ^ete  on 
a  fudden  tranfported  into  out  world,  he  would  be  much 
embarrafled  with  every  objeQ:,  and  would  not  readily 
determine  what  degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or 
humility,  or  of  any  other  paffion,  fhould  be  excited  by 
it.  The  paflions  are  often  varied  by  very  inconfider* 
able  principles;  and  thefe  do  not  always  play  with 
perfeft  regularity,  efpecially  on  the  firft  triah  But  asf 
cuflom  orpraftice  has  brought  to  light  all  thefe  prin* 
ciples,  and  has  fettled  the  juft  value  of  every  thing  } 
this  muft  certainly  contribute  to  the  eafy  production  of 
the  paflions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general  efta« 
bliflied  rules,  in  the  proportions  which  Ve  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  in  preferring  one  objeft  to  another.  This  remark 
may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  obviate  difficulties  that  may 
arife  concerning  fome  caufes  which  we  here  afcribe  to 
particular  paffions,  and  which  may  be  efteemed  too  re- 
fined to  operate  fo  univerfally  and  certainly  as  they  are 
fotmd  to  do. 

SECT.  m. 

I .  In  running  over  all  the  caufes  which  produce  the 
pailion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  fame  circumltance,  if  transferred  from 

curfelvcd 
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ourfelves  to  another  perfon,  would  render  hkn  the  ob- 
jeft  of  love  or  hatred,  efteem  or  contempt.  The  virtue, 
genius,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of  others, 
beget  favourable  fentiments  in  their  behalf ;  and  their 
vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty,  and  meannefs,  excite 
the  contrary  fentiments.  The  double  relation  of  im- 
preffions  and  ideas  ftill  operates  on  thefe  pafEons  of 
love  and  hatred;  as  on  the  former  of  pride  and  humi- 
lity. Whatever  gives  a  feparate  pleafure  or  pain,  and 
'  is  related  to  another  perfon,  or  connefted  with  him, 
makes  him  the  objeft  of  our  affeftion  or  difguft. 

Hence  too  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
the  greateft  fources  of  our  hatred  j  fervices  or  efteem, 
of  our  friendfhip. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourfelves  excites  affec- 
tion towards  any  perfon.  'But  there  is  always  here  im- 
plied a  relation  of  fentiments,  without  which  the  other 
relation  would  have  no  influence  *. 

A  perfon  who  is  related  to  us,  or  coilnefted  with  us, 
by  blood,  by  fimilitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  pro- 
feffion,  or  country,  foon  becomes  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  us ;  becaufe  we  enter  eafily  and  familiarly  into 
his  fentiments  and  conceptions  :  Nothing  is  ftrange  or 
new.  to  us  :  Our  imagination,  paiBng  from  felf,  which^ 
i&  ever  intimately  prefent  to  us,  runs  fmoothly  along 
the  relation  or  conneftion,  and  conceives  with  a  full 
fympathy  the  perfon  who  is  nearly  related  to  felf»  He 
renders  himfelf  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once 
on  an  eafy  footing  with  us :  No  diftance,  no  referve 
h;is  place,  where  the  perfon  introduced  is  fuppofed  fa 
clofely  connected  with  us* 

Relation 

*  The  affe6^ion  of  parents  to  children  f<^cms  founded  on  an  origi- 
nal inftin£l«  The  afTeflion  towards  other  relations  depends  on  the 
principles  here  explained.  ^ 
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Relation  has  here  the  fame  influence  as  cuftom  or 
acquaintance  in  exciting  affecbioii;  and  from  like  caufes* 
The  eafe  and  fatisfadion,  which,  in  both  cafes,  attend 
<)ur  intercoutfe  or  commerce,  is  the  fource  of  the 
friendlhip. 

3.  The  paffions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  fol- 
lowed by,  or  rather  conjoined  with,-  benevolence  and 
anger.-  It  is  this  conjundtion  which  chiefly  diftin- 
giiifhes  thefe  affections  from  pride  and  humility.  For 
pride  and  humility  are  pure  emotions  in  the  foul,  un- 
attended with  any  defire,  and  not  immediately  exciting 
us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred  are  hot  complete 
ivithin  themfelves,  nor  refl  in  that  emotion  wbich  they 
produce ;  but  carry  the  mind  to  fomething  farther. 
Love  is  always  followed  by  a  defire  of  happinefs  to  the 
perfon  beloved,  and  an  averfion  to  his  mifery :  Asr  . 
hatted  produces  a  defire  of  the  mifery,  and  an  averfion 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  perfon  hated.  Thefe  oppofife 
defires  feem  to^be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined 
with  the  paffions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  conflitu- 
tion  of  nature  of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  expli- 

.  cation. 

4.  Compaffion  frequently  arifes  where  there  is  na 
preceding  efleem  or  friendlhip  ;  and  compaffion  is  an 
rvneafinefs  in  the  fufferings  of  another.  It  feems  to 
fpripg  from  the  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  of  his 
Juflferings ;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees 
'from  the  Hvely  idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's 

mifery. 

y  Malice  and  envy  alfp  arife  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury  j  though  their  tendency  is 
icxaftly  the  fame  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The 
xromparifon  of  ourfelves  with  others,  feems  to  be  the 
fource  of  envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another 

is. 
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5s|  the  m6te  happy  dd  we  durfelves  appear  in  ouf  dwn 
tonccption, 

5,  The  fimilar  tendency  of  cortipaflioil  to  that  of  be- 
nevolcnce>  Jlnd  of  envy  to  anger^  forms  a  very  clofe 
relation  between  thefe  two  fets  of  paffions ;  though  of 
a  different  kin4  from  that  which  tvas  iiififted  on  above. 
It  is  not  a  refemblance  df  feeling  or  fentimcnt,  but  a 
refemblaiice  of  tiendency  or  direftioii.  Its  effeft,  how- 
ever^ is  the  fame  in  producing  an  aflbciation  of  paft 
fions.  Compaffion  is  feldom  or  never  felt,  without 
fome  mixture  of  tendernefs  or  friendfhip,;  and  envy 
is  naturally  accompanied  with  anger  or  ill-will.  To 
defire  the  happinefs  of  anothel",  front  whatever  motive, 
is  a  good  preparative  to  afFedion  ;  and  to  delight  io 
another's  mtfery,  almoft  unavoidably  begfets  averfioii 
to^anithim; 

Even  where  intereft  is  the  fource  of  ^ur  concern,  it 
is  commonly  attended  with  the  fame  confequences.  A 
partner  is  a  iiatural  objed  of  friendiHip ;  a  rival,  of 
Enmity. 

6i  Porertyj  nieannefs,  difappoiritmerit,  proddce  con- 
tempt and  diflike:  But  when  thefe  misfortunes  are 
very  great^  dr  ate  reprefentcd  to  us  in  very  ftrbng 
colours,  they  excite  compaffion,  and  tendernefs,  and 
frienc^hipi  How  is  this  contradiftion  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  poverty  and  meannefs  of  another,  in  their 
eommon  appearance^  gives  us  urieafinefs,  by  a  fpecie;^ 
of  imperfed  fympathy  ;  and  this  uneafiriefs  produces 
averfioii  or  diflifce,  frofn  the  refemblance  of  fentiment. 
But  when  we  enter  moire  intimately  into  another's  con- 
eems,  and  wifh  for  his  happinefs,  as  well  as  feel  his 
mifery,  friendfliip  or  good-will  arifes  from  the  fimilar 
tendeney  df  the  incUnatidns.* 

Vol.  IJ.  O  A 
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A  bankrupt,  at  firft,  ^*rhile  the  idea  of  his  misfor- 
tunes is  frefli  and  recent,  and  while  the  comparifon  of 
hjs  prefent  unhappy  lituatron  with  his  former  profperi- 
ty  operated  'ftrongly  upon  us,  meets  with  compafEon 
and  friendfhip.  After  thefe  ideas  are  weakened  or 
obliterated  by  time,  he  is  iit  danger  of  conq)aflion  and 
contempt. 

7.  In  refpeft,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility,  with 
the  efteem  or  '  aiFeftion  ;  In  contempt,  'a  mixture  of 
j>ride. 

The  amorous  paffion  is  ufuafly  compounded  of  com- 
placency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendfhip  or 
affection^  The  clofe  relation  of  thefe  fentiments  is 
very  obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other^ 
by  means  of  that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phae- 
nomenon  to  reconcile  us  to  the  prefent  theory,  this 
alone,  methinks,  were  fufEcient* 

SECT.    IV. 

X.  The  prefent  theory  of  the  paffions  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  double  relations  of  fentiments  and  ideas, 
and  the  mutual  affiftance  which  thefe  relations  lend  to 
each  other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  iU 
luftrate  thefe  principles  by  fome  farther  inflances.  ' 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplifhments,  and  poflef^ 
fions  of  others,  make  as  love  and  efteem  them ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  objects  excite  a  pleating  fenfation  which  i$ 
related  to  love :  and  as  they  have  alfo  a  relation  or 
connexion  with  the  perfon,  this  union  of  ideas  for- 
ivards  the  union  of  fentiments,  according  to  the  fore« 
going  reafoning. 

But  fu{^fe  that  the  perfon  whom  we  love  is  HfHt 
tdated  to  us  by  blood>.  countrj^i  or  fneodfliip ;  it  is 

evid^ty 
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evident,  that  a  fpecies  of  pride  miift  alfo  be  excited  by 
his  accoraplifhments  and  poffeffions ;  there  being  the 
fame  double  relation  which  We  have  all  along  infifted 
on.  The  perfon  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  eaf^ 
tranfition  of  thought  from  him  to  iis ;  a'tid  the  fenti- 
ments,  excited  by  his  advantages  and  virtues,  are  agree- 
able, and  confequently  related  to  pridei  Acddrding^y 
we  find,  that  people  are  naturally  vaili  bf  the  good 
qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their  friends  ihd  country- 
men. 

3.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  if  we  reverfe  the;  order  of 
the  paflions,  the  fame  eSeGt  does  not  follow.  We  pafs 
eafily  from  love  and  affeftion  to  pride  and  vanity  ;  buft 
not  from  the  latter  paffions  to  the  former,  though  all 
the  relations  be  the  fame.  We  love  not  thofe  who  are 
related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit ;  though 
they  are  naturally  vain  oh  account  of  ouf  merits  What 
is  the  reafon  of  this  difFcrcnce  f  The  tranfition  of  thfc 
imagination  to  ourfelves,  from  bbjefts  related  to  us,  is 
always  eafy ;  both  on  accouht  of  the  relation,  i^hich 
facilitates  the  tranfition,  and  becaufe  we  thefS  pafs 
fr6m  remoter  objefts  to  thofe  which  are  cbritigirous. 
But  in  pa'fling  froni  ouHclves  to  objefts  related  to  its  ; 
though  the  former  principle  forwards  the  tranfition  of 
thought,  yet  the  latter  oppofes  it ;  and  confequently 
there  is  not  the  fame  eafy  trahsfufion  of  paflions  from 
pride  to  love,  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  fervice^,  and  fortune  of  bne  man  in* 
fpire  us  readily  with  efteem  and  affeftibn  for  another 
related  to  Him.  The  fon  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
titled  to  our  friehdfliip :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  themfelves,  and  are  valued  by  others  on  ac- 
count 6{  that  relation.  The  JForce  of  the  double  relation 
is  here  fully  difplayed* 

O  2  5.  The 
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5.  The  following  are  inftances  of  another  kind, 
where  the  operation  of  thefe  principles  may  ftill  be  dif- 
covered.  Envy  arifes  fronj  a  fuperiority  in  others ;  but 
it  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  difproportion 
.between  us  which  excites  that  paffion,  but,  on  th«  con- 
.trary,  our  proximity.  A  great  difproportion  cuts  oflf 
the  relation  of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from 
comparing  ourfelves  with  what  is  more  remote  from  us, 
or  dipiini  flies  the  eflfefts  of  the  comparifon. 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philofopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different 
age.  AH  thefe  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
leaft  weaken,  the  comparifon,  and  confequently  the 
paflion. 

This  too  is  the  reafon  why  all  objefts  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminiflies 
a  horfe  in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemifli  and  a  Welfh 
horfe  are  feen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and 
the  other  lefs,  than  when  viewied  apart. 

From  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for  that 
remark  of  hiftorians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war^  or 
even  faftious  divifions,  always  choofe  to  call  in  a  fo- 
reign enemy  at  any  hazard,  rather  than  fubmit  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to 
the  wars  in  Italy;  where  the  relations  between  the 
different  dates  are^  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  but  of 
name,  language,  and  contiguity.  Yet  even  thefe  rela- 
tions, when  joined  with  fuperiority,  by  making  the 
.comparifon  more  natural,  make  it  likewife  more  griev- 
ous, and  caufe  men  to  fearch  for  fome  other  fuperiori- 
_.ty  wjiich  may  be  attended  with  no  relation ;  and,^  by 
that  means,  may  have  d,  lefs  jenfible  influence  on  the 
Imagination.    When  we  cannot  break  the  affpciation, 

W9 
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we  feel  a  ftronger  defire  to  remove  the  fuperiority. 
This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  travellers,  though 
commonly  lavifh  of  their  praife  to  the  Chinefe  and 
Perfians,  take  care  to  depreciate  thofe  neighbouring  na- 
tions which  may  ftand^  upon  a  footing  of  rivallhip  with 
their  native  country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  inftances.  Should 
an  author  compofe  a  treatifcj  of  which  one  part  was 
ferious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous  ; 
every  one  would  condemn  fo  ftrange  a  mixture,  and 
would  blame  him  for  the  negleiS  of  all  rules  of  art  and 
criticifm.  Yet  we  accufe  not  Prior  for  joining  his 
Alma  and  Solomon  in  the  fame  volume  ;  though  thai 
amiable  poet  has  perfectly  fucceeded  in  the  gaiety  of « 
the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  the  ofher. 
Even  fuppofe  the  reader  fhould  perufe  jLhefe  two  com- 
pofitions  without  any  interval,  he  woiild  feej  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  the  change  of  the  paffions.  Why  ?  but 
becaufe  he  confiders  thefe  performances  as  entirely 
different ;  and  by  that  break  in  the  ide^ts,  bre^s  th,e 
progrefs  of  the  affe(flions,  a^d  hinders  the  one  from 
influencing  or  contradifting  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlefquc  defign,  jinited  in  one  pic- 
ture, would  be  monftrous,  though  we  place  two  picr 
tures  of  fo  oppofite  a  characler  in  the  fame  chamber^ 
and  even  clofe  together,  without  any  fcrupie.         < 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  eafy 
tranfition  of  the  imagination  fliould  have  fuch  an  in- 
fluence on  all  the  paffions.  It  is  this  yery  circumftance 
which  forms  all  the  relations  and  coJmeJ^io^s  amongft 
objefts.  We  know  np  real  connexion  between  one 
thing  and  another  :  We  only  Icfiow,  that  the  idea  of 
one  thing  is  affociated  with  that  of  another,  and  that 
the  imagination  makes  an  eal'y  tranfition  between  them, 
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And  as  the  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  and  that  of  fenti- 
inents,  mutually  affill  each  other ;  we  might  before- 
hand expeft,  that  this  principle  muft  have  a  mighty 
influence  on  all  our  internal  movejnents  and  aflfeftion!!: 
And  experience  fufKciently  confirms  the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  inftances,  fup- 
pofe  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 
a  country  to  which  we  are  both  utter  ftrangers  ;  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  profpefts  be  beautiful,  the  roads 
agreeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated ;  this  may 
ferve  to  put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myfelf  and 
fellow-traveller.   But  as  the  country  has  no  connediioa 
with  myfelf  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  immediate 
caufe  either  of  felf-value  or  of  regard  to  him :  And 
therefore,  if  I  found  not  the  paffion  on  fome  other  ob- 
jeft  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  clofer  relation,  my 
emotions  are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  overflow- 
ings of  an  elevated  or  humane  difpofition,  than  as  an 
eftabliflied  paflion.    ^ut  fuppofing  the  agreeable  pro- 
fpeft  before  us  to  be  furveyed  either  from  his  country 
feat  oipnine;  this  new  connedlion  of  ideas  gives  a  new^ 
direftion  to  the  fentiment  of  pleafure  derived  from  the 
profpeft,  and  raifes  the  emotion  of  regard  or  vanity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  conneftioii.     There  is 
not  here,  methinks,  much  room  for  doubt  or  difli- 
culty. 

^  E  C  T.     V. 

I.  It  feems  evident,  that  reafon,  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falfehood,  can 
never,  of  itfelf,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have 
no  influence  but  fo  far  as  it  touches  fome  paflion  or 
afieGion.     Abftraft  relations  of  ideas  are  the  objeft  of 
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curiofity,  not  of  volition :  And  matters  of  faft,  where 
they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither  ex- 
cite defire  nor  ayerfion,  are  totally  indifferent;  and 
whether  known  or  unknown,  whether  miftaken  or 
rightly  apprehendied,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  motive 
to  adion. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  fcnfe,  called 
Teafon,  and  is  fo  much  recommended  in  moral  dif- 
courfes,  is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  paffion, 
which  takes  a  comprehenfive  and  a  diftant  view  of  its 
obje&,  and  a&uates  the  will,  without  exciting  any  fen- 
fible  emotion*  A  man,  we  fay,  is  diligent  in  his  pro« 
feflion  from  reafon;  that  is,  from  a  calm  defire  of 
riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to  juilice  from 
reafon.;  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public  good,  or 
to  a  chara&er  with  himfelf  and  others^ 

3.  The  fame  objeds  which  recommend  themfelves 
to  reafon,  in  this  fenfp  of  the  word,  are  alfo  the  objeds 
of  what  we  call  paflion,  when  they  are  brought  near  to 
us,  and  acquire  fome  other  advantages,  either  of  ex- 
ternal iituation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper  ; 
and  by  that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and  fenfible 
emotion.  Evil,  at  a  great  diftance,  is  avoided^  we  fay, 
from  reafon  1  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  averfion, 
horror,  fear,  and  is  the  objed  of  paflion. 

4*  The  common  error  of  metaphyficians  has  lain  in 
afcribifig  the  dire£Hon  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of 
thefe  principles,  and  fuppofing  the  other  to  have  no  in-  * 
fiuence.  Men  often  ad  knowingly  againfl:  their  inte- 
reft :  It  is  not  therefore  the  view  of  the  greateft  poffible 
j^ood  which  always  influences  them.  Men  often  coun- 
terad  a  violent  paflion,  in  profecution  of  their  ^iftaht 
interefls  and  defigns  :  It  is  not  therefore  the  prefent 
uneafinefs  alone  which  determines  them..    In  general 
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we  may  obferve,  that  both  thefc  principles  operate  oh 
the  will ;  and  where  they  are  contrary,  that  either  of 
them  prevails,  accprding  to  the  general  charaftet  or 
prefent  difpofition  of  the  perfon.  What  we  call  ftrength 
of  mind  implies  the  prevalence  of  th€  calm  pafTions 
above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  eafily  obferve,  that 
there  is  no  perfon  fo  conftantly  poffeffed  of  this  virtue, 
as  never,  on  any  occafion,  to  yield  to  the  folicitation  6f 
violent  affeftiori  and  defire.  From  thefe  variations  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  with 
regard  tp  the  future  anions  and  refolutions  of  men, 
whqre  there  is  ?iny  contr?triety  of  n>otives  arid  paffions. 

SECT.    VI. 

I.  We  fhall  here  enumerate  fomc  of  tfaofe  drcum-s 
jlances,  which  render  a  paffion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  diminiih  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion* 
which  attends  a  paffion,  is  eafily  converted  into  it; 
thc^ugh  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different 
from,  and  even  contrary  to,  each  other.  It  is  true,  ii> 
order  to  caufe  a  perfeft  union  amongft  paffions,  and 
make  one  produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required  a 
double  relation,  according  to  the  theory  above  deliver- 
ed :  But  when  two  paffions  are  already  produced  by 
their  feparate  caufes,  and  are  both  prefeat  in  the  mind, 
they  readily  piingle  and  unite ;  though  they  have  bur 
pne  relation,  and  fometimes  without  any.  The  predo- 
minant paffion  fwallows  up  the  inferior,  and  converts 
it  into  itfelf.  The  fpirits,  when  once  excited,  eafily  re- 
fieive  a  change  in  their  direction  j  and  it  is  natural  to 
imagkie,  that  this  change  will  come  from  the  prevail- 
ing  affeftion.    The  connection  i$  in  many  cafes  clofer 
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l)etween  any  two  paffions,  than  between  any  paffion  and 
indifference. 

When  a  perfon  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little 
faults  and  caprices  of  his  miftrefs,  the  jealoufies  and 
quarrels  to  which  that  commerce  is  fo  fubjeft,  however 
unpleafant  they  be,  and  rather  connefted  with  anger 
and  hatred,  are  yet  found,  in  many  inftances,  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  prevailing  pailion*  It  is  a  com- 
mon artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would  affed  any 
perfon  very  much  by  a  matter  of  faft  of  which  they 
intend  to  inform  him,  firft  to  excite  his  curiofity ;  de- 
lay as  long  as  poffible  the  fatisfying  of  it ;  and  by'that 
means  raife  his  anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  utmoll, 
before  they  give  him  a  full  infight  into  the  bufinefs. 
They  know,  that  this  curiofity  will  precipitate  him  into 
the  paffion  which  they  purpofe  to  raife,  and  will  allift 
the  objeft  in  its  infhi^ice  on  the  nlind.'-  A  foldier  ad- 
vancing to  battle,  is  naturally  infpired  with  courage 
and  confidence,  when  he  thinks  on  his  fHends  and 
fellow-foldiers ;  and  is  ftruck  with  fear  and  terror 
when  he  reflefts  on  the  enemy.  Whatever  new  emo- 
tion, therefore,  proceeds  from  the  former,  naturally 
increafes  the  courage  j  as  the  fame  emotion  proceeding 
from  the  latter,  augments  the  fear.  Hence^  in  martial 
difcipline,  the  uniformity  and  luftre  of  habit,  the  regu- 
larity of  figures  and  motions,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
majefty  of  war,  encourage  purfelves  and  our  allies  ; 
while  the  faitie  objefts  in  the  enemy  ftrike  terror  into 
us,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themfelves. 

Hope  is,  in  itfelf,  an  agreeable  paflionj  and  allied  to 
friendihip  and  benevolence;  yet  is  it'^able  fometimes 
to  blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the^rddominant  pafiion. 
Sf€S  q4ditafufcifat  iras.     Virg, 
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z.  Since  Pfiilions,  however  independent,  are  natural 
ly  transfufed  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  prefent  at 
the  fame  time  ^  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  is 
placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  caufe  any  particular 
amotion,  befides  its  diredl  paflion  of  defire  or  averfion, 
this  latter  pai&oa  mufl  acquire  new  force  and  vio- 
lence. 

3^  This  often  happens,  when -any  .objedl  excites  con- 
trary paffions.  For  it  is  obferyable,  that  an  oppolition 
of  paffions.  commonly  caufes  a  new  emotion  ia  the 
ipirits,  and  produces  more  diforder  than^  the  concur- 
rence of  any  two  affeftions  of  equal  force-  This  new 
emotion  is  eafily  converted  into  the  predominant  paf- 
iion,  and  in  many  inftances,  is  obferved  to  increafe  its 
yip}ence,  beyond  the  pitch  at  which  it  would  h^ve  ar^ 
rived,  had  it  met  with  no  oppofition*  Hence  we  natu- 
rally deilre  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take  a  pleafure  in 
performing  aftions,  merely  becaufe  they  are  unlawfuL 
*f  he  notion  of  duty,  i^hen  oppofite  to  the  paffions,  is 
iiot  always  able  to  overcome  them  ;  and  when  it  fails 
of  that  ^SeSty  is  apt  rather  to  incfeafe  and  irritate 
them,  by  producing  an  oppofition  in  our  motives  an4 
principles* 

it.  The  fame  efFeQ:  foUovs,  whether  the  oppofition 
arile  frojn  internal  motives  or  external  obflacles-  Th© 
paffion  commonly  aicquires  new  force  in  both  caies« 
The  eflForts,  which  the  mind  makes  tp  furmount  the 
obflacle,  jexcite  the  fpirits,  and  enliven  the  paffion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  fame  eflfeft  as  oppofition. 
T}ie  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  tuw  whicl^  it 
makes  frojn  one  view  tp  another,  thp  variety  of  paffions 
which  fpcceed  each  other,  according  to  the  different 
views :  All  thefe  produce  an  emotipp  in  the  mind ; 

and 
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and  this  emotion  transfufes  itfelf  into  the  predominant 
pailion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  dipiniifhes  the  paflions. 
The  mind,,  when  left  to  itfelf,  immediately  languiflies  i 
and,  in  order  to  preferve  its  ardour,  muft  be  every 
moment  fupported  by  a  new  flow  of  pailion.  Fpr  the 
fame  reafon,  defpair,  though  contrary  to  fecurity,  has  a 
like  influence. 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affe&ipn 
than  to  conceal  fome  part  of  its  objeft,  by  throwing  it 
into  a  kind  of  ihade,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
Ihows  enough  to  prepofl^efs  us  in  favour  of  the  objeft, 
leaves  flill  fome  work  for  the  imagination.  Beiides 
that  obfcurity  is  always  attended  yrith  a  kin4  of  ui^p^f- 
tainty  ;  the  effort,  which  the  fancy  makes  to  complete 
the  idea,  rouzes  the  fpirits,  and  gives  ^  additipi^^l 
force  to  the  paffion. 

7.  K%  defpair  and  fecurjty,  though  contrary,  pro- 
duce the  fame  effefts  ;  fo,  abfence  is  obfervjed  to  haye 
contrary  ^ffefts,  and,  in  different  circun^ftances,  either 
increafes  or  diminiflies  our  affeftion.  Rochefouc^ult 
has  very  well  remarked,  that  abfence  deftroys  weak 
paflions,  but  increafes  ftrong;  as  the^ind  extinguiflie$ 
a  candle,  but  blows  up  a  fire.  Long  abfence  naturally 
weakens  our  idea,  and  diminifhes  the  pailion:  But 
where  the  affeftion  is  fo  ilrong  and  liyely  as  to  fupport 
itfelf,  the  uneafmefs,  arifmg  from  abfence,  increafes 
the  paiflon,  and  gives  it  new  force  and  influence. 

8.  When  the  foul  applies  itfelf  to  the  pei'formancf^ 
of  any  aftion,  or  the  conception  of  any  objed  to  which 
it  is  not  accuilomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpiiablenefs  in 
the  faculties,  and  a  difficulty  of  the  fpirits  nipving  in 
their  hew  diredion :  As  this  difficulty  excites  the 
fpirits^  it  is  the  fource  of  wonder,  furprife,  and  of  all 
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the  emorions  which  arife  from  novelty ;  and  is  in  itfelf 
agreeable,  like  every  thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to 
a  moderate  degree.  But  though  furprife  be  agreeable 
in  itfelf,  yet,  as  it  puts  the  fpirits  in  agitation,  it  not 
cn^ly  augments  our  agreeable  affeftions,  but  alfo  our 
painful,  according  to  the  foregoing  principle.  Hence 
every  thing  that  is  new  is  mod  affefting,  and  gives  us 
cither  more  pleafure  or  pain,  than  what,  ftridly  fpeak- 
ing,  fhould  naturally  follow  from  it.  When  it  often 
returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off,  the  paffions 
fubfide ;  the  hurry  of  the  fpirits  is  over  j  and  we  fur- 
vey  the  objed  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  The  imagination  and  affeftions  have  a  clofe  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  profpeft  of  any  pleafure,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  affefts  us  more  than  any  other 
pleafure  which  we  may  own  fuperior,  but  of  whofe  na- 
ture we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can  form 
a  particular  and  determinate  idea :  The  other  we  con- 
ceive tinder  the  general  notion  of  pleafure. 

Any  fatisfaftioh  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  frefli  and  recent,  operates  on  the 
will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  are  decayed  and  almoft  obliterated. 

A  pleafure,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  way  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  defire  and  ap- 
petite than  another  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  tnore  capable  of  infufing  any  paffion  into 
the  mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objefts  are  fepre- 
fented  in  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  lively  colours.  The 
bare  opinion  of  another,  efpecially  when  enforced  with 
paffion,  will  caufe  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon 
us,  though  that  idea  might  othcrwife  have  been  entire- 
ly neglefted, 

It 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  pai&ons  commonly  at« 
tend  a  lively  imagination.  In  this  refped,  as  well  as 
in  others,  the  force  of  the  paflion  depends. as  much  on 
the  temper  of  the  perfon,  as  on  the  nature  and  fituatioa 
of  the  objeft. 

What  is  diftant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not 

equal  influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 

•  *  *  •  *  • 

*       -  •  • 

I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhaufted  this  fubjeft.  It 
ts  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  if  I  have  made  it  appear, 
that,  in  the  produftion  and  conduft  of  the  paflions, 
there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanifm,  which  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  as  accurate  a  difquiiition  as  the  laws  of  motion, 
optics,  hydroftatics,  or  any  part  of  natural  philofophy. 
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SECTION   L 

Of  the  General  Principles  of  Morals* 

DISPUTES  with  men  pertinacioufly  obflinate  in 
their  principles,  are  of  all  others  the  moft  irk- 
ibme  ;  except,  perhaps,  thofe  with  perfons  entirely  dif- 
ingenuous,  who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions  they 
defend,  but  engage  in  the  controverfy,  from  affe£tation, 
from  a  fpirit  of  oppofition,  or  from  a  defire  of  fhowing 
wit  and  ingenuity  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 
The  fame  blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is  to 
be  expe'fted  in  both  j  the  fame  contempt  of  their  anta- 
gonifts ;  and  the  fame  paflionate  vehemence  in  enforc- 
ing fophiftry  and  falfebood :  And  as  reafoning  is  not 
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the  fource  whence  either  difputant  derives  his  t^n^ts  j 
it  is  in  vain  to  expeft  that  any  logic,  which  fpe^ks  not 
to  the  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  etnbrac6 
founder  principles. 

Thofe  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  diftinc- 
tions,  may  be  ranked  among  the  difingenuous  difpu- 
tants ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature 
could  ever  ferioufly  believe,  that  all  charaders  and  ac- 
tions were  alike  entitled  to  the  affeftion  and  regard  of 
every  one.  The  difference,  which  nature  has  placed 
between  one  man  and  another*,  is  fo  wide,  and  this  dif- 
ference is  flill  fo  much  farther  widened  by  education, 
example,  and  habit,  that,  where  the  oppofite  extremes 
come  at  once  under  our  apprehenfion,  there  is  no  fcep- 
ticifm  fo  fcrupulous,  and  fcarce  any  affurance  fo  deter- 
mined,  as  abfolutely  to  deny  all  difHndion  between 
them.  Let  a  man's  infenfibility  be  ever  fo  great,  he 
muft  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  right  and 
WRONG  ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  fo  obftinate,  he 
muft  obferve,  that  others  are  fufceptible  of  like  im- 
prelfions.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an 
antagonift  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf. 
For,  finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controverfy 
with  him,  it  is  probable  he  will,  at  laft,  of  himfelf, 
from  mere  wearinefs,  come  over  to  the  fide  of  common 
fenfe  and  reafon. 

There  has  been  a  controverfy  ftarted  of  late,  much 
better  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general 
foundation  of  morals  ;  whether  they  be  derived  from 
reason  or  from  sentiment  j  whether  we  kttain  th^ 
knowledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument  and  indue* 
tioni  or  by  an  immediate  feeling  and  finer  internal  fenfe; 
whether,  like  all  found  judgment  of  truth  and  falfehood, 
they  fhould  be  the  fame  to  every  tational  intelligent, 

being; 
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beis^ ;  or,  whether,  like  the  perception  of  beauty  and 
deformity,  they  be  fouhded  entirely  on  the  particular 
&bric  and  conftitution  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  though  they  often  affirm 
that  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reafon,  yet,  in 
general,  feem  to  confider  morals  as  deriving  their  exif- 
tence  from  tafte  and  fendm^nt.  On  the  other  hand^ 
our  modem  inquirers,  though  they  alfo  talk  much  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  yet  have 
commonly  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe  diftinc^ 
tions  by.  metaphyiical  reafonings,  and  by  dedu£lion<  - 
from  the  moft  abitraft  principles  of  the  underftandingi 
Such  confiifion  reigned  in  thefe  fubjefts,  that  an  oppo-^ 
fition  of  the  greateft  confequence  could  prevail  be- 
tween one  fyftem  and  another,  and  even  in  the  parts 
of  almoft'  each  individual  fyftem ;  and  yet  no  body^ 
till  very  lately,  was  ever  fenfible  of  it.  The  elegant 
Lord  Shaftelbury,  who  firft  gave  occafion  to  remark 
this  diftindion^,  and  who,  in  general,  adhered  to  the 
prineiples  of  the  ancients,  is  not,  himfelf,  entirely  free 
from  the  fame  confufion. 

It .  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  both,  fides  of  the 
qucftion  are  fufceptible  of  fpecious  arguments.  Moral 
diitindUons,  it  may  be  faid,  are  difcemible  by  pure 
reafom :  £lfe,  whence  the  many  difputes  that  reign  in 
common  life,  as  well  as  in  philofophy,  with  regard  to 
this'fubjed?  the  long  chain  of  proofs  often  produced 
on  both  fides ;  the  examples  cited,  the  authorities  ap^ 
pealed  to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  fallacies  detect 
te^iy  the  inferences  drawn,  and  the  feveral  conclufions 
adjufted  to  their  proper  principles  ?  Truth  is  difputa- 
table ;  not  tafte.-  What  exifts  in  the  nature  of  things 
is«.tbe  ftandard  of  ^ur  judgment ;  what  each  man  feel» « 
within^himfelf is  the  ftandard  of  fentiment,     Propof». 

tiion» 
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tibns  in  geometry  may  be  piroved^  fyllems  in  phyfics 
may  be  controverted ;  bu^'  the  harmony  of  vcrfe,  the 
tendemefs  of  pailion,  the  brilliancy  of  wit^  muft  give'^ 
immediate  pleafiire.    No  man  reafohd  concerning  ano*^ 
ther's  bea\ity )  but  frequently  concerning  the  juftice  of 
injuftice  of  his  actions.    In  every  criminal  trials  thd- 
iirft  objed:  of  the  prifoner  is,  to  dlfpfoVe  the  hGU  al^ 
leged,  and  deny  the  actions  imputed  to  him :  The  fe* 
tond,  to  prove,  that,  even  if  thefe  a&ions  w^e  teal; 
they  might  be  juftified,  as  innocent  and  lawful.    It  ii  " 
tronfefledty  by  deda6lions  of  the  underftandiag  that  the 
firfi  point  is  afcertaiined :  How  can  we  fuppofe  that  a 
different  faculty  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the 
other  ?  ,        .      .      

Oh  the  other  hand;  thofe  whb  ^6\M  refolve  all  mo^ 
tsU  determinations  into  Sentiment,  .may  endeavour  td 
fliow,  that  it  is  imjioflible  for  rfcdbh  ^tet  to  dra^  eoi^ 
clufions  of  tht^  raxxAt.    To  tirttie^  {&^  th^y,  it  l^dngg 
to  be  antisCble,  and  tlice  ddioUs.    This  forms  thdr  ve-^  ^ 
ry  nature  Or  effence.    But,  can  reafon  or  atgumeniaat ; 
tion  diftribute  thefe  different  epithets  t6  any  fabje&s^ 
and  ptonbtincg;  beforehand,  that  this  inuft  pfodute 
love,  and  that  hatred  ?    Or,  \^hat  Other  reafon  can  w^  * 
bver  aflign  for  theie  affedions,  but  the  original  fabric 
and  formation  of  the  human  mind^  which  is  naturally 
adapted  to  receive  thein  ?       ,    . 

The  end  of  all  motal  fp^culatlonS  is  to  teath  lis  diif 
duty  ;  and,  by  propet  Je^refelitatidng  of  the  deformity 
of  vice,  arid  beauty  of  virtue,  bfeget  cbfrefpondetit  ha- 
bits, and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  otit^  taA  embrace  th$^ 
other.  But  is  this  ever  to  be  exped^  ffOm  inferences 
and  coiiclufions  of  the  underfblnding,  which  of  them« 
felves  have  ho  hold  of  the  aflhEtiom,  or  fet  in  motioii 
the  active  powers  of  men?    They  difcovor  trmhs: 
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But  where  thie  truths  which  they  difcover  are  mdiffe* 
tent,  and  beget  no  defire  or  avcrfion,  they  can  have 
no  influence  on  condud  and  behaviour.  What  is  ho« 
nourabie,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  no- 
ble, what  is  generous,  takes  poifeffion  of  the  heart,  and 
animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  in« 
telligible,  what  is  evident^  what  is  probable^  what  is 
true,  procures  ojily  the  cool  affent  of  the  underftand- 
ing;  and  gratifying  a  fpeculatiye  curiofity,  .puts  an 
end  .to  our  refearches* 

:  Extinguifh  all  the  warm  feelings  and  prepofleflions 
in  favour  of  virtue,  and  all  difguft  or  averfion  to  vice ; 
render  men  totally  indiffertot  towards  thefe  diflinc- 
tions  ;  and  morality  is  no  longer  a  pra^ical  itudy,  nor 
has  any  tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  anions. 
(  Thefis  arguments  on  each  fide  (and  many  more 
might  be  produced)  are  fo  plaufiblc,  that^  I  aun  apt  to 
iufped,  they  ms^y,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  fo- 
lid  and  fatis&dory,  and  that  Reafon  and  Sentiment  con- 
<:ur  in  ahnofl  all  moral  determinations  and  conclufions* 
The  final  fentence,  it  is  probable,  which  pronounces 
cfaaraQcrs  and  aftions  amiable  orodious^  praiieworthy 
or  blameable ;  that  which  {lamps  on  them  the  mark  of 
honour  or  infamy^  approbation  or  cenfure ;  that  which 
renders  morality  aft  adive  principle,  and  conftitute^ 
virtue  our  happinefs,  and  vice  our  mifery  :-  It  is  proba- 
ble, I  fay,  that  this  final  fentence  depends  on  fome  in- 
ternal fenfe  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  univer- 
fal  in  the  whole  fpecies^  For  what  elfe  can  have  an  in« 
fluence  of  this  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  thft  way 
for  fuch  a  fentimetit,  and  give  a  proper  difcomment  of 
its  obje€i^  it  is .  often  neceflary,  we  find,  that  much 
reafoning  fliould  precede,  that  nice  diflindions  be 
made,  ju{):  cpnclufions  drawn,  diftant  coniparifon^ 
:  .    formed. 
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formed,  complicated  relations  examined,  and  general 
fads  fixed  and  afcertained.  Some  fpecies  .of  beauty, 
efpecially  the  natural  kinds^  on  their  iirft  appearance, 
command  our  affeftion  and  approbation;  and  where 
they  fail  of  this  efFeft,  it  is  impoffible  for  ariy  reafoning 
to  redrefs  their  inSuence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our 
tafte  and  fentiraent.  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty^ 
particularly  thofe  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requifite  to  em- 
ploy much  reafoning^  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  Ifenti- 
ment ;  and  a  falfe  relilh  may  frequently  *  be  correfted 
by  argument  and  refleftioni  There  are  juft  grounds 
to  conclude  that  moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this 
latter  fpecies,  and  demands  the  ailiflance  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fuitable  influence 
on  the  human  mind; 

But  though  this  queftion,  concerning  the  general 
principles  of  niorals^  be  curious  and  important^  it  is 
needlefs  for-  us,  at  prefehi j  to  employ  farther  cafe  in 
our  refearches  concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  fo 
happy,  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  as  to  difcover  -Ac 
true  origin  of  morals,  it  will  then  eafily  appear  how  far 
either  fentiment  or  reafon  enters  into  all  detenoina- 
tions  of  this  nature  *.  In  order  to  attain  this  piirpofe^ 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  follow  a  vef y  iimpic  melbod : 
We  (hall  analyze  that  complication  of  mental  quakes, 
which  forms  what, .  in  common  life^  We  call  Perfonal 
Merit :  We  (hall  confider  every  attribute  of  the  mind, 
wliich  renders  a  man  an  obje^  either  of  jsfbeein  and 
aflfeftion,  or  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  every  hsbit^.  or 
fentiment,  or  faculty,  which  ^  if  afcribed  to  any  p^rion^ 
iniplies 'either  praife  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any 
panegyric  cfr  fatire  of  his  charader  and  manners^  The 
quick  fenfibility,  which^  on  this  head,  is  fo  univerfal 
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^tmong  mankind,  gives  a  philafopher  fufficient  aflur- 
ance,  that  he  caii  never  be  confiderably  miftaken  in 
framing  the  catalogue,  or  incur  any  danger  of  miiplac«r 
ing  the  objefla  of  his  contemplation  :  He  needs  only 
enter  into  his  breaft  for  a  nwment,  and  coniider  whe- 
ther or  hot  he  Ihoiild  defire  to  have  this  or  that  quality 
afcribed  to  him^  and  whether  fuch  or  fuch  an  imputa- 
tion would  proceed  from  a  frifeHd  or  an  enemy.  The 
very  nature  of  language  guides  us  almoft  infallibly  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  this  hature ;  and  as  every 
tongue  poffeffes  one  fet  of  words  which  are  taken  in  a 
good  fenfe^  and  another  in  the  oppofite,  the  leaft  ac- 
quaintance with  the  idiom  fuffices,  without  any  reafon-* 
ing,  to  dired  us  in  coUeding  and  arranging  the  eftim- 
able  or  blameable  qualities  of  men.  The  bnly  objeft 
of  reafoning  is  to  difcovet*  the  circuitiftances  on  both 
fidesj  which  are  common  to  thefe  qualities  ;  to  obfei*ve 
that  particular  in  which  the  eftimable  qualities  agfee, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the  other ;  and 
thence  to  reach  the  foundatioik  of  ethics,  and  fiqyl 
thofe  univerfal  principles,  from  which  all  ce&fure  tjt 
approbation  is  ultimately  derived.  As  this  is  a  que* 
ftion  of  fad,  not  of  iibftrad:  fcience,  we  can  only  expcSt 
^faccefs,  by  following  the  experimental  method,  and  de- 
educing  general  maxims  from  a.comparifon  of  particu^ 
lar  inftancesv  The  other  fcientifical  method,  where  a 
^gener^l  abflrad  principle  is  fitft  eftabiifhed,  and  is  af«> 
terwards  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  inferences  and 
conclufions,  may  be  niore  perfed  In  itfelf,  but  fuits  left 
the  imperfedion  of  human  nature,  md  is  a  common 
fource  of  illufion  md  nuftake  in  thisi,  as  weU  as  in  other 
fobjefta.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their  paflion  &^.  Itfn 
potheles  and  {yStems  in  natural  philofopy^  aod  wi0 
lieiffkca  to  no  argmneate  4>ut  thofe  which  V€  derived 
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from  experience.  It  is  fall  time  they  fhould  attempt 
a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  difquiiitions  ;  and  r^- 
Jeft  every  fyftem  of  ethics,  however  fiibtile  of  ingeni- 
ous, which  is  not  founded  on  fa£t  and  obfervation.  / 
We  Ihall  begin  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  t)ie 
coiifideration  of  the  focial  virtues,  Benevolence  ^d 
'Juftice.  The  explication  of  them  will  probably ,  give 
us  an  op^ng,  by  which  the  'others  )nay  be  accounted 
fcr. 


SECT  ION   H, 

Of  BencT^olence. 

PART    h 

Ir  may  be  ^fteemed,  perhaps,  a  fuperfiuous  ta&  tp 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  fofter  aflfedions  are 
jBSTiMABLE;  and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the 
approbation  and  good-will  of  mankind.  The  ej»thets 
fociable,  good-natured,  humane,  merciful,  grateful, 
friendly,  generous,  beneficent,  or  their  equivalents,  are 
known  in  all  languages,  and  uniirerfally  exprefs  the 
higheft  merit  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing. Where  thefe  amiable  qualities  are  attended  with 
birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and  difplay 
^  thtimfelves  in  the  good  government  or  u&ful  inftruc- 
ti6n  of  mankind,  they  feem  even  to  raife  the  pofleflbrs 
of  them  al^ve  the  rank  of  human  nature,  and  make 
ifaem  approach  in  fome  meafure  to  the  divine.  Exalt* 
cd  capacity,  imdaunted  courage,  profperous  fuccdi^; 
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tliefe  ifiay  only  expofe  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  eilvy 
and  ill-will  of  the  public  :  But  as  foon  as  the  praifes 
are  added  of  humane  and  beneficent ;  when  inilances 
are  difplayed  of  lenity,  tendernefs,  or  friendfhip ;  envy 
itfelf  is  filent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation 
and  applaufe. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  ftatefman  and 
general,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  furrounding  friends, 
deeming  him  no^  infenfible,  began  to  indulge  their 
forrow  for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his 
great  qualities  and  fucceffes,  his  conquefts  and  vifto- 
ries,  the  unufual  length  of  his  adminiftration,  and  his 
nine  trophies  erefted  over  the  enemies  of  the  republic- 
'*  You  forget,"  cries  the  dying  hero,  who  had  heard 
all,  *'  you  forget  the  moft  eminent  of  my  praifes,  while 
you  dwell  fo  much  on  thofe  vulgar  advantages,  in 
which  fortune  had  a  principal  fiiare.  You  have  not 
obferved,  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  \yorn  mourning 
on  my  account  *.** 

In  men  of  more  •  ordinary  talents  ahd  capacity,  the 
focial  virtues  become,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  effentialfy 
requifite ;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in:  that  cafe,  to 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preferve  the  per- 
fon  from  our  fevertfl:  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A 
high  ambition,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  fays  Cicero, 
in  lefs  perfefl:  chariafters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbu- 
lent  ferocity.  The  more  focial  and  fofter  viyrues  are 
there  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  Thefe  are  always  good 
and  amiable  f. 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  difcovers  in 
the  extenfive  capacity  of  the  human  Qiecits  is,  thatit, 
renders  our  benevolence  alfd  more  extenfive,  and  gives 
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US  larger  opportunities  of  fpreading  our  kindty  infiu-  . 
ence,  than  what  are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation*. 
It  muft,  indeed,  be  confeffed,  that  by  doing  good  only, 
can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent. . 
His  exalted  ftation,  of  itfelf,  but  the  more  expofes  hira . 
to  danger  and  tempeft.     His  fole  prerogative  is  to  af- 
ford fhelter  to  inferiors,  who  repofc  themfelves  under 
his  cover  and  proteftion. 

But  I  forget,  that  it  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefs  to  re- 
commend generofity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint,  in 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  focial 
virtues.   Thefe,  indeed,  fufficiently  engage  every  heart, 
on  the  firft  apprehenfion  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
abftain  from  foipe  fally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they; 
occur  in  difcourfe  or  reafoning.     But  our  objeft  here 
being  more  the  fpeculative  than  the  pradical  part  of 
morals,  it  will  fuf5ce  to  remark  (what  will  readily,.  I 
believe,  be  aillowed),  that  no  qualities  are  more  entitled 
to  the  general  good-will  and  approbation  of  mankind 
than  beneficence  and  humanity,  friendfhip  and  gratis 
tude,  natural  affeftion  and  public  fpirit,  or  whatever 
proceeds  from  a  tender  fympathy  with  others,  and  a- 
generous  eoncern  for  our  kind  and  fpecies.     Thefe,: 
wherever  they  appear,  feem  to  transfufe\themfelyes,  ii> 
a  manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  call  forth,  in  their. 
own  behalf,  the  fame  favourable  and  affectionate  fenti-. 
m^nts  which  they  ex^rt  on  all  around, 
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We  may  obferve,  that,  in  difplaying  the  praifes  of 
any  humane,  beneficent  m^n,  there  is  one  circumftance 
which  never  fails  ,to^  be  amply  infifled  on,  namely,  th^ 
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hap}Mnds  and  fatisia^on  derived  to  foaety  from  his 
intercourfe  and  good  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are 
apt  to  iay,  he  endears  himfdf  by  his  pious  attachment 
and  duteous  care,  ftiU  more  than  by  the  conneftions 
of  nat,ure.  His  children  never  feel  his  authority,  but 
when  employed  for  their  advantage*  With  him,  th^ 
ties  of  love  are  confolidated  by  beneficence  and  friend- 
^p.  The  ties  of  friendfhip  approach,  in  a  fond  ob- 
fervance  of  each  obliging  office,  to  thofe  of  .4ove  and 
inclinajtion*  His  domeftics  and  dependents  hslve  in  him 
a  fure  refource ;  and  no  longer  dread  the  power  of 
fortune,  but  fo  fer  as  flie  exercifes  it  over  him.  From 
him  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked  clothing,  the 
ignorant  and  ffothful  fkill  and  induftry.  Like  the  fun, 
an  inferior  minifter  of  Providence,  he  cheers,  invigot 
rates,  and  fuft^AS  the  furro.unding  worlds 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  fjAere  of  his  aftivity 
is  narrower;  -but  bis  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle^ 
a  exalted  into  a  higher  ftation,  mankind  and  pofterity 
jeap  the  fruij  of  his  labours. 

As  thefe  topics  of  praife  never  fail  to  be  employed^ 
Jind  with  fuccefs,  where  we  would^  infpire  efteem  for 
iany  one ;  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the 
UTILITY,  refulting  from  the  focial  virtues,  forms,  at 
leail,  a  part  of  their  merit,  and  is  one  fource  of  that 
approbsttion  and  regard  fo  univerfally  paid  to  them  ? 

Wh^n  we  recommend  even  an  ahimal  ox  a  plant  a$ 
ufeful  and  beneficial,  we  give  it  an  applaufe  and  recom- 
mendajtion  fuited  to  its'  nature ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  refleftion  on  the  baneftil  influence  of  any  of 
thefe  inferior  beings  always  infpires  us  with  the 
fentiment  of  averfion.  The  eye  is  pleafed  with  the 
profpeft  of  corn-fields  and  loaded  vineyards ;  horfes 
grazing,  and  flocks  pafturing :  But  flies  the  view  of 
•''        .  '  briars 
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briars  and  brambles,  affording  ihelter  to  wolves^aod.  j(er«. 
pents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  veftment,  a 
houfe  well  contrived  for  ufe  and  conveniency,  is  foj  far 
beautiful,  and  is  contemplated  with  pleaiur^  and  mr 
probation.  An  experienced  eye  is  here  fenfible  to 
many  excellencies,  which  efcape  perfons  ignorant  and 
uninftrudied. 

Can  any  thing  ftronger  be  faid  in  praife  of  a  profef- 
fioiij  fueh  zsi  merchandize  or  manufacture,  than. to  ob- 
fcrve  the  advantages  which  it  procures  to  ibciety  ? J  Ah4 
is  not  a  monk  and  inquifitor  enraged  wh^  we  treat  hi^ 
otder  as  ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  hiftorian  exults,  in  difplaying  the  benefit  arifing 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates 
or  denies  the  bad  confequences  afcribed  to  his  ma^$;r 
of  c€ttnpofition« 

-  In  general,  what  praife  is  implied  in  the  fimple  epi« 
thet  Ufeful !  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  !  - 

Your  Gods,  fays  Cicero  *,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Epicureans,  cannot  juflly  claim  any  worihip  or  adora- 
tion, with  whatever  imaginary  perfedions  you  may 
fuppofe  them  endowed.  They  are  totally  ufelefs  a^d 
inadive.  Even  th^  Egyptians,  whom  you  fo  ^much 
ridicule,  never  confecrated  any  animal  but  on  account 
of  its  utility. 

The  fceptics  affert  f ,  though  abfurdly ,  that  the  ori^ 
gin  of  ^11  religious  worfhip  was  derived  from  the  u^i- 
ty  of  inanimate  objefts,  as  the  fun  -and  moon,  to  the 
Tupport  and  well-being  of  mankind.  This  i^  alfo^thc 
common  reafon  affigned  by  hiftorians  for  tb^  deifica- 
tion of  eminent  heroes  and  legiflators  |. 

*  De  Nat.  Deor.  Ub.  i. 

f  Scxt.  £mp.  advcrfus  Math*  Ub«  vliu 
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To  jjant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  chil- 
dren ;  meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of 
Zoroafter. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumftance 
of  public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and 
wherever  difputes  arife,  either  in  philofophy  or  com- 
mon life,  concerning  the  bounds  of  duty,  the  queftion 
cannot,  by  any  means,  be  decided  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, than  by  afcertaining,  on  any  fide,  the  true  in- 
terefts  of  mankind.  If  any  falfe  opinion,  embraced 
from  appearances,  has  been  found  to  prevail ;  as  foon 
as  £airther  experience  and  founder  reafoning  have  given 
us  jufter  notions  of  human  affairs,  we  retraft  our  firft' 
fentiment,  and  adjuft  anew  the  boundaries  of  moral 
goiod  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praif- 
ed ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  carry  relief  to  the  diftreffed 
and  indigent :  But  when  we  obferve  the  encourage- 
ment thence  arifing  to  idlenefs  and  debauphery,  we  re- 
gard that  fpecies  of  charity  ratljer  as  a  weaknefs  than 
a  virtue. 

Tyrannicide,  or  the  aflaflination  of  ufurpers  and  op- 
preflive  princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times  ; 
becaufe  it  both  freed  mankind  frgm  many  of  thefe 
monfters,  and  feemed  to  kfcep  the  others  in  awe,  whom 
'  the  fword  or  poniard  could  not  reach.  But  hiftory 
and  experience  having  fince  convinced  us,  that  this 
praftice  increafes  the  jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  princes, 
a  Timoleon  and  a  Brutus,  though  treated  with  indul- 
gence on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are 
now  confidered  as  very  improper  models  for  imita- 
tion. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bene- 
ficence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread 

of 
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of  the  honeft  aind  induftrious  is  often  thereby  convert- 
ed  into  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal; 
we  foon  retraA  our  heedlefs  praifes.  The  regrets  of  a 
prince,  for  having  loft  a  day,  were  noble  and  gener^^ 
ous  :  But  had  he  intended  to  have  fpent  it  in  z&s  of 
generofity  to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  loft 
than  mifemployed  after  that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  had  long  been  fuppofed  the  fource 
•of  every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
caufe  of  faftion,  fedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  lofs 
of  liberty.  It  was,  therefore,  univ.jrfally  regarded  as 
a  vice,  ahd  was  an  objeft  of  declamation  to  all  fatirifts 
and  fevere  moralifts.  Thofe  who  prove,  or  attempt 
to  prove,  that  fuch  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  induftry,  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our 
Moral  as  well  as  Political  fentiments,  and  teprefent,  as 
laudable  and*  innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regard* 
ed  as  pernicious  and  blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  feems  undeniable,  that 
nothing  can  beftow  more  merit  on  any  huhian  crear 
ture  than  the  fentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent 
degree  j  and  that  a  part,  at  leaft,  of  its  merit  arifes 
from  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  our  fpe^ 
cies,  and  beftow  happinefs  on  human  fociety.  We 
carry  our  view  into  the  falutary  confequences  of  fuch 
a  character  and  difpofition  ;  and  whatever  has  fo  be- 
nign an  influence,'  and  forwards  fqt  defirable  an  end; 
is  beheld  witfi  complacency  and  pleaftire..  The  focial 
virtues  are  never  regarded  without  their  beneficial  teii* 
denciesy. nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfruitful.  The 
happinefs  of  mankind,  the  order  of  fociety,  the  har* 
jnony  of  families,  thq  mutual  fupport;  of  friends,  are 

always 
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always  confidered  as  the  refult  of  their  gentle  domi- 
nion over  the  breads  of  men. 

How  coniiderable  a  part  of  theit  merit  we  ought  to 
afcribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future 
difquifitions  *,  as  well  as  the  reafon  why  this  circum- 
ftance  has  fuch  a  command  over  our  dteem  and  appro* 
bation  f  • 


SECTION  in; 

•     Of  Jufticc, 

1 

PART    I. 

•TIHAT  Juftice  rs  iifeful  to  fociety,  and  confequent. 
X  ly,  that  part  of  its  merit,  at  leaft,  muft  arife 
from  that  confideration,  it  would  be  a  fuperfluous  un« 
dertaking  to  prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  folc 
origin  of  juftice,  and  that  reflections  on  the  beneficial 
con(«quences  of  this  virtue  are  the  fole  foundation  of 
its  merit ;  this  propoiition,  being  more  qirious  and 
important,  wiH  better  deferve  ouj*  e^caQunatiou  an4 
inquiry. 

'  X^et  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  has  beftowed  on  the 
-human  race  fuch  profufe  abundance  of  all  external 
cbnveniencies,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  e- 
vent,  without  any  care  or  induftiy  on  our  part,  every 
individual  finds  himfelf  fully  provided  with  whatever, 
his  moft  voracious  appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious 
imagination  wifh  or  defire.    His  natural  beauty,  we^ 

*  Se&.  3d  ud  4th.  f  ScSL.  5tL 
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Ihall  fuppofe,  (brpafles  all  acquired  oraamenfs  \  The 
peipetud  clemency  of  the  feafons  render^s  ufelefs  all 
clothes  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage  affords  him  the 
moft  delicious  fare  ;  the  clear  fountain,  the  richeft  be* 
verage.  No  laborious  occupation  required :  No  til-i 
lage:  No  navigation.  Mulic,  poetry,  and  contem* 
plation,  form  his  fole  bufinefs :  Converfation,  mirth 
and  fiiendihip,  his  fole  amufement. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  in  fuch  a  happy  (late,  every 
other  focial  virtue  would  flourifli,  and  receive  tenfold 
increafe ;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  Juftice 
would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what' 
purpofe  make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one 
has  already  more  than  enough  ?  Why  give  rife  to  pro^ 
perty,  where  there  cannot  poflibly  be  any  injury  f. 
Why  call  this  object  mine,  when,  upon  the  feizing  of 
it  by  another,  I  need  but  ftretcfa  out  my  hand  to  pof- 
fefs  myfelf  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Juftice,  i|i 
that  cafe,  being  totally  useless,  would  l>e  an  idle  ae<» 
remonial,  and  could  never  poffibly  have  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  fee,  even  in  the  prefent  neceffitous  condition  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  beftowed  by 
nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always 
in  common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make 
no'  fubdivifions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air, 
though  the  moil  neceflary  of  all  obje£ls,  are  not  chal- 
lenged as  the  property  of  individuals  \  nor  can  any 
man  commit  injuftice  by  the  moft  lavifh  ufe  and  enjoy- 
ment of  thefe  bleillngs.  In  fertile  extenfive  countries^ 
with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  fame 
footing :  And  no  topic  is  fo  much  infifted  on  by  thofc^ 
who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  feas^  as  the  ynesihauftei^ 
life  of  tbfim  in  navigation^    W^nre  the  advantages,  pro- 
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cured  by  nayigatioh,  as  ineidhauiliUe,  diei^  realbners 
had  never  had  any  adverfaries  Co  reftite ;  nor  had  any 
claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  fep^rate,  exclufive  do- 
minion over  the  ocean. 
\  It  may  happen,  in  fome  countries,  at  feme  periods, 

\  that  there  be  eftabliflied  a  property  in  water,  none  in 

land  *  ;  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can 
be  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  tjie  former  be  found 
with  difficulty,  and -in  very  fmall  quantities.  ^    , 

Again ;  fuppofe,  that,  though  the  necefiities  of  the  hu-^ 
man  race  continue  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  yet  the  mind 
is  fo  enlarged,  and  fo  replete  with  friendihip  and  ge« 
nerofity,  that  every  man  has  the  utmoil;  tendernefs  for 
every  man,  and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  in- 
^  tereft  'than  for  that  of  his  fellows :  It  feems  evident* 
that  the  use  of  judice  would,  in  this  cafe^  be  fufpend- 
.  ed  by  fuch  an  extenfive  benevolence, ,  nor  would  thd 
diviiions  and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have 
ever  been  thought  of.  Why  Ihould  I  bind  another^ 
l^y  a  deed  or  promife,  to  do  me  any  good  office,  when 
I«  know  that  he  is  already  prompted  by  the  ftrongeft  in- 
^nation  to  feek  my  happinefs,  and  would,  of  himfelf, 
perform  the  defired  fervice ;  except  the  hurt,  he  there- 
by receives,  be  greater  than  the  benefit  accruing  to 
me  ?  in  which  cafe,  he  knows,  that,  from  my  innata 
humanity  and  friendihip,  I  (hould  be  the  firft  to  op- 
pofe  myfelf  to. his  imprudent  generofity.  Why  raife 
land-marks  between  my  neighbour's  field  aiid  mine^ 
when  ray  heart  has  made  no  divifion  between  our  in- 
tercfts ;  but  fhares  all  his  joys  and  forrows  wilh  the 
feme  force  and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own? 
Every  man,  upon  this  fuppofition^  being  a  fccond  felf 
te  another,  would  truft  all  his  interefts  to  the  difcre-* 

...--'  f  C^neiisy  chap.  xiii«  and  zxi^ 
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tioil  of  every  nun ;  without  jeabufy,  without  parti- 
tion,  without  tlifUndion :  And  the  whole  human  race 
would  form  only  one  family  ;  where  all  would  lie  in 
common,  and  be  ufed  freely  without  regard  to  proper- 
ty }  but  cautioufly  too,  with  as  entire  regard  to  the 
neceffities  of  each  .individual  as  if  our  owp  interefls 
were  moft  intimately  concerned,    . 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  human  heart,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  complete  inftances 
of  fuch  enlarged  afleftions ;  but  ftill  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  cafe. of  families  approaches  towards  it;  and 
the  ftronger  the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  in- 
dividuals^ the  nearer  it  approaches  ;  till  all  diflindion 
of  property  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  and  confound* 
cd  among  them.  Between  married  perfons,  the  ce- 
ment of  friendfhip  is  by  the  laws  fuppofed  fo  ftrong 
as  to  abolifl)  all  divifion  of  poffeflions,  and  haa  often, 
in  reality,  the  force  afcribed  to  it.  And  it  is  obferv- 
ablcj  that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  enthufiafms, 
when  every  principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance, 
the  community  of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempt- 
ed ;  and  nothing  but  experience  of  its  inconveniences, 
from  the  returning  or  difguifed  felfilhnefs  of  men, 
could  make  the  imprudent  fanatics  adopt  anew  the 
ideas  of  jufticc  and  of  feparate  property-  So  true  is  it 
that  this  virtue  derives  its  exiftence  entirely  from  its 
neceffary  Ufe  to  the  intercourfe  and  focial  ftate  of 
mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  rev^rfe  the 
foregoing  fuppofitions  j  and,  carrying  every  thing  to 
the  oppofite  extreme,  confider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
£^  of  thcfe  new  fituations.  Suppofe  a  fociety  to  fall 
into  fuch  want  of  all  common  neceffaries,  that  the  ut- 
moft  frugality  and  induftry  cannot  preferve  the  greater 

number 
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number  from  perifhing^  and  the  whole  from  extremd 
mifi^ry :  It  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted, .  that 
the  itri£):  laws  of  juftice  are  fufpended  in  fuch  a  pre& 
iing  emergence,  and  give  place  to  the  ftronger  mo^ 
tives  of  neceifity  and  felf-preferyation*  Is  it  any  crimen 
after  a  fhipwreck,  to  feize  whatever  means  or  inftru-^ 
ment  of  fafety  onie  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to 
former  limitations  of  property  ?  Or  if  a  city  befieged 
were  periihing  with  hunger ;  can  we  imagine,  ^  diat 
men  will  fee  any  means  of  prefervation  before  tfem,* 
and  lofe  their  lives  from  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  ^hat» 
in^  other  fuuations^  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and 
juftice  ?  The  use  and  tendency  of  that  virtue  is  to 
procure  happinefs  and  fecurity,  by  preferving  order  in 
fpciqty  ;  But  where  the  fociety  is  ready  to  perifh  from 
eixtreme  necef&ty,  no  greater  evil  can  b^  dreaded  fronik 
violence  and  injuftice  ;  and  every  man  may  now  pro* 
vide  for  himfelf  by  all  the  mean«  which  prudence  can 
didate,  or  humanity  permit.  The  public,  even  in  lefs 
urgent  necei&ti^^,  opens  granaries  without  the  confent 
of  proprietors  ;  as.  juftly  fuppofmg,  that  the  authority 
.of  magiftracy  may,,  coni^ftent  with  equity,  extend  fo 
far  :  But  were  any  number  of  men  to.  aflembleji  with* 
o^ut  the  tie  of,  laws  or  civil  jurifdi^,Qn^  wou^d  9^.  e^ 
q^l  pajrtition  cf  bread  in  a  fai^ne,  thouigh  yefie^d  by 
ppvf^r.jaixd  eyj^i  violence,  be  regarded^  as .  cii^nal  or 
iiynriousl         .j  ..  ,  .^    , 

Suppp^ip^  like?sf^ife,  that  it  fho^d.bf  a  virlyiojii^iinan'g^ 
fate  to  fall  into  th^  foc^ety  of  ruffiao^^  rcv^Qi^^o^ihe , 
protefiion  of  laws .  ax}4  g9iy^np)^nt; ;  wI}at,;Cpndu4^ 
muft  he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  fituatiop^f.  He 
fees  fuch  a  defperate^.raps^oufhefs  prevail ^  /)¥:h\.ac  dif- ' 
regard  to  equity  ;  fuch-  contempt  of^.ojcder.j  ikch  ftu- 
pid  blwdnefs^  to  future  con^uencts,  a«.  muft  immedi^  • 
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ately  have  the  moft  tragical  conclulion,  and  muft  ter- 
minate in  deftruclion  to  the  greater  number,  and  in  a 
total  diflblutton  of  fociety  to  the  reft.  He,  meanwhile, 
can  hav^  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm  himfelf,  to 
whomever  the  fword  he  feizes,  or  the  buckler,  may 
belong :  To  mike  provifion  of  all  means  of  defence 
and  fecurity :  And  his  particular  regard  to  juftice  be- 
<ng  no  longer  of  use  to  his  own  fafety  or  that  of 
others,  he  muft  confult  the  didates  of  felf-prefervation 
alone,  without  concern  for  thofe  who  no  longer  merit 
bis  care  and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even"  in  political  fociety,  renders 
himfelf,  by  his  crimes,  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  ia 
puniihed  by  the  laws  in  his  gdbds  and  perfon  ;  that  is, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  juftice'are,  with  regard  to  him, 
fjufpended  for  a  moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to 
inflid  on  him,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  what,  other- 
lyife,  he  could  not  fuiFer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war ;  what  is  it 
but  a  fufpenfion  of  juftice  among  the  warring  parties, 
who  perceiye,  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any 
ufe  or  advantage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which 
then  fucceed  to  thofe  of  equity  and  juftice,  are  rules 
calculated  for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  parti- 
cular Aate  in  which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were 
a  civilized  nation  engaged  with  barbarians  who  obferv- 
ed  no  rules  even  of  war ;  the  former  muft  alfo  fufpend 
their  obfdrvance  of  them,  where  they  no  longer  ferve 
to  any  purpofe  ;  and  muft  render  every  adion  or  ren* 
counter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  poftible  to  the  ftrft 
^  ag^reiTors. 

Thus  the  rules  ^  equity  or  juftice  depend  entirely 
^  the  parli<;ular  ftate  and  condition  in  which  m^n  are 
plMed,  atkd  owe  their  origin  »a4  exifteoce  tp  *thau 
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UTiLfTY  which  refuhs  to  the  public  from  their  ftria 
and  regular  ohfervance.  Reverfe,  in  any  confiderable 
circumftance,  the  condition  of  men  :  Produce  extreme 
abmidance  or  extreme  neteflity  :  Implant  in  the  hu- 
man breaff  perfefl  moderation  and  htimanity,  or  per- 
fe£l  rapacioufhefs  and  malice :  By  rendering  juftice 
totally  ufelefs,  you  thereby  totally  deftroy  its  effcncc, 
and  fufpend  its  obligation  upon*  mankind. 

The-  common  firuation  of  foci'etv  is  a  medium  amidft 
all  tliefe  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  our- 
felves  and  to  our  friends ;  but  are  capable  of  learning 
the  advantage  refulting  from  a  more  equitable  con- 
duft.  Few  enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open 
and  liberal  hand  of  nature ;  but  By  aft,  labour,  and 
induftiy,  we  can  extract  them  in  great  abundance. 
Hcnte  the  ideas  of  property  become  neceflary  in  all 
dvil  fociety :  Hience  juftice  derives  its  iifefulnefs  to  the 
public :  And  hence  ^Ibite  arifes  its  merit  atid  moraF 
obligation. 

Thefe  concliifiohs  are  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that 

m 

they  have  not  efcaped  even  the  poets,  in  their  defcrip- 
tions  df  the  felicity  attending  the  golden  age,  or  the 
reign  of  Sattim.  The  feafons,  in  that  firft  pi&riod  of 
nature,  were  fd  temperate,  if  we  credit  thefe  agree- 
able fidions,  that  there  was  rlo  neceffity  for  men  to- 
provide  themfelves  with  clothes  and  hdufesi,  as  a  fecu- 
Tity  againft  the  violeiite  of  heat  and ,  cold  :  The  rivers 
flowed  virith  wine  and  initk :  The  oak^  yielded  honey  ; 
and  nature  fpontaneoufly  produced  her  greateft  delica- 
cies.  Not  Were  thefe  the  chief  advantages  of  that  hap- 
py age.  Tempcfts  were  not  alone  removed  from  na- 
ture ;  but  thofe  more  furioiis  tempefts  were  unknown 
tb  huihsin  breifts,  ^hich  now  caufe  fuch  uptoar,  and^ 
engender  fuch  cbnfufion*    ATalice>  audyUtion^  cruelty^ 

felfiflmefs^ 
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felfifhnefs,  were  never  heard  of:  Cotdial  affeftioni 
compailion,  fympathy,  were  the  only  movements  with 
Which  the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punc- 
tilious diftinflion  of  mine  and  thine  was  banifhed  froni 
among  that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it 
the  very  liotlon  of  property  arid  obligation,  juftice  and 
injuftice. 

This  poetical  fiflioh  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  fdme 
tefpefts,  of  a  piece  with  the  philofophical  fiftion  of  thd 
Rate  of  nature ;  only  that  the  former  is  reprefented  as 
the  moft  charming  and  moft  peaceable  condition  which 
can  poffibly  be  imagined  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  painted 
out  as  a  ftate  of  mutual  war  arid  violence,  attended 
with  the  moft  extreme  heceflity.  On  the  firft  origin 
of  mankind,  we  are  told,  their  ignorance  arid  favage 
nature  were  fo  prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mu- 
tual truft,  but  niuft  each  depend  upon  himfelf,  and  his! 
6wn'force  or  cunning,  for  proteftion  and  fecurity.  No! 
law  was  heard  of :  No  rule  of  juftice  known :  Np  di- 
ftinftiori  of  property  regarded:  Power  was  the  only 
meafure  of  right;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  againft 
all  was  the  refiilt  6f  niens  untamed  felfifhnefs  and  bar- 
barity ♦! 

Whether  fuch  a  iJohditioh  of  huriiari  nature  toald 
iver  exift,  or,  if  it  did,  could  continue  fo  long  as  to 
inerit  the  ippellatioii  of  a  ftate,  may  juftly  be  dbilbtcd.' 
Metf  are  riecieflarily  borri  In  a  fahiily-fociety;,'  at  ?cafll  i 
and  ar^  trained  up  by  thdr  parents  to  fome  irule  of  con- 
dttSt  itid  behiviour,  *  Blit  this  muft  be  admitted,  that  J 
If^ftKh'i'fttite'of  ihutfijtl  wafind  -tic^eftce  was  ever 
tettl,  tlife  flifpenlion  of  all  laws  of  J^ftite;  from  theif 
•••■■•.        -v       ,       c^i-     "!--^-  •■  ^'•■•^       aJjfcWfe 

*  •  Sec  )\^6te  xs.'] 
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abfolute  inutilky,  is  a  neceflkry  and  infallible  confer 
quence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  th« 
newer  and  more  unufual  the  lights  are  in  which  we 
furvey  it,  the  more  fhall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  on* 
gin  here  affigned  for  the  virtue  of  jufUce  is  real  and 
fatisfaftory. 

Were  there  a  fpecies  of  creatures  intermingled  with 
men,  whick,  though  rational,  were  poffeffed  of  fuch'  in* 
ferior  ftrength,  both  of  body  and  miiid,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  all  reliflance,  and  could  never^ 
upon  the  hagheft  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effefts 
of  their  ref(aitment;  the  neceffary  confequence,  I 
think,  is,  that  we  fhould  be  bound,  by  the  Uws  of  hur 
manity,  to  give  geqitle  ufage  to  thefe  creatures^  but 
Ihould  not,  properly  fpeaking,  lie  under  any  reftraint 
of  juftice  with  regard  to  thefti,  nor  could  they  poffefc 
any  right  or  property  exclufive  of  fuch  arbitrary  lords* 
Our  intercourfe  with  them  could  not  be  called  fociety, 
which  fuj^iies  a  degree  of  equality ;  but  abfolute 
command  on  the  one  fide,  and  fervile  obedience  on  the 
other.  Whatever,  we  covet,  they  muft  inftantly  re? 
figtt :  Our  permiffion  is  the  only  tenure,  by  which 
they  hold  their  poiTeflions  :  Our  compafBon  and  kind- 
nefs  the  only  check  by  which  they  curb  our  lawldis 
will :  And  as  no  inconvenience  ever  rcfuks  from  the 
ex^cife  of  a  power,  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  nature,  th$ 
teftrainfej  of  jtiftice  aiid  property  being  totally  ufelefs, 
would  n^ver  have |>lace  info  udiequal  isi  confederacy^ 

This  is  plainly  the  fituation  of  men  with  regard  ta 
animals  ;  and  hbw  fa^  thde  m^  be  MA  to  (patkf^  nea? 
lo^j  I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  Dhe  gtreat  ftlpe- 
tiority  of  ^iv3i2ed  £uit»p0&kM  abbveborboArous  fadiaiis^ 
tempted  us  to  iva^ne  'ouiC6h(39  on  the  fame  ipoting 
*'  with 
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with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  o?  ail  rer 
(Iraints  of  juftice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female  fex  are 
reduced  to  like  ilavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of 
all  property,  in  oppofition  to  their  lordly  mafters. 
But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have,  in  all  coun-* 
tries,  bodily  fi)rce  fufficient  to  maintain  this  feyere  ty- 
ranny ;  yet  fuch  are  the  infinuation,  addrels,  and 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  com-* 
monly  able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  (hare  with 
the  other  fex  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fociety* 

Were  the  human  fpecies  fo  framed  by  nature  as  that 
each  individual  poflefled  within  himfelf  every  faculty, 
rcquifite  both  for  his  own  prefervation  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  kind  :  Were  .all  fodety  and  intercourfe 
cut  off  between  man  and  man,  by  the.  primary  inten- 
tion of  the  fupreme  Creator  :  It  feems  evident,  that  fo 
folitary  a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  juftice, 
as  of  focial  diJcourfe  and  converfation.  Where  mutu- 
al regards  and  forbearance  ferve  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe,  they  would  never  direct  the  conduct  of  any.rea- 
fonable  man.  The  headlong  courfe  of  the  pafllons 
would  be  checked  by  no  reiieftion  on  future  confe- 
quenccSi  And  as  each  man  is  here  fuppofed  to  love 
himfelf  alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himfelf  and  his 
own  adivity  for  fafcty  and  happincfs,  he  would,  on 
every.  occalion,.to  the  utmoil  of  his  power,  challenge 
the  preference  above  every  other  being,  to  noae  *  of 
which  he  is  bound  by  any  lies,  either  of  nature  or  of 
intereft. 

But  foppofe  fthe  conjunction  of  the  fexcs  to  be  ^ila«-' 
bliihed  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arifea^ ;  and 
particular  rules  being  ibuud  requifite  for  its-  fubiiitence,- 
thefe  are  immediately  embraced ;  though  without  com- 

C^3  prehendinff 
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prehendlng  the  reft  of  mankind  within  jtheir  prefcrip- 
tions.  Suppofe,  that  feveral  families  unite  together 
into*  one  fociety,  which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all 
others,  the  rules,  which  preferve  peace  and  order,  en- 
large theirifelves  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  that  fociety  ; 
but  becoming  then  entirely  ufelefs,  lofc  tljieir  force 
when  carried  one  ilep  farther.  But  again  fuppofe, 
that  feveral  diftin^t  focieties  maintain  a  kind  of  inter- 
courfe  for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the 
boundaries  of  jultice  ftill  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to 
the  l^rgenefs  of  mens  views,  and  tlie  force  of  their  mu- 
tual conne^ons.  Hiftory,  experience,  reafon,  fuf« 
ficiently  infihid  us  in  this  natural  pfpgrefs  of  human 
feiitiments,  and  iii  the  gradual  enlargement  of  our  re« 
igards  to  juftice,  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  extenfive  utility  of  that  virtue,     *    * 

PART    II. 

t 

If  we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which  juftice  is 
direfted,  and  property  determined,  we  ftiall  ftill  be 
^refented  with-  the  fame  conclufion.  The  good  of 
mankind  is  the  only  object  of  all  thefe  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 'Not  only  18  it  requlfite,  for  the  peace  and  in- 
tereft  of  fociety,  that  mens  poflefiions  fliould  be  fepa- 
rated ;  but  the  rules,  which  we  follow,  iii  making  the 
Reparation,  are  fuch  as  can  beft  be  contrived  to  ferye 
farther  the  iilterefts  of  fociety. 

*  We  (hall  fuppofe,  that  a  creature  poffeiTed  of  rea(bn, 
but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with 
himfelf  what  rUjles  of  jliftice  or. property  would  beft 
{]Jromotd '  jpublic' interefti,  and  eftablifli  peace  andiecu- 
fjity/among  mankand :  HU  moft  obvious  thought  would 
Wy-^  aflign  the  largeft  pofleflions  to  the  moft  exten^ 
•  ^       '«•*'»    •  five 
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five  virtue,  and  give  every  one  the  power  of  doifig 
good,  proportioned  to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfeft 
theocracy,  where  a  being  infinitely  intelligent  governs 
by  particular,  volitions,  this  rule  would  certainly  have 
place,  and  might  ferve  to  the  wifeft  purpofes  :  But 
were  mankind  to  execute  fuch  a  law ;  fo  great  is  the 
uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  obfcurity» 
and  from  the  felf-conceit  of  each  individual,  that  no 
determinate  rule  of  conduft  would  ever  refult  from  it^ 
and  the  total  diflblution  of  fociety  muft  be  the  imme- 
diate coofequence.  Fanatics  may  fuppofe,  ^^  tlut  domi- 
nion 18  founded  on  grace,^'  and  ^^  tha^  faints  ^lone  in- 
herit the  earthrj"  but  the  civil  magiftrate  very^juftly  puts 
thefe  fublime  tbeorifts  on  the  (ame  footing  with  com- 
mon robbers,  and  teaches  them  by  the  fevered  difcip- 
line,  that  a  rule,  which,  in  fpeculation,  mayfeem  the 
moft  advantageous  to  fociety,  may  yet  be  found  in 
pra£lice  totally  pernicious  and  deftru6live. 

That  there  were  religious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in 
England  during  the  civi|  wars,  we  learn  from  hiftory  ; 
though  it  is  probat4e,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of 
thefe  prindples  excited  fuch  horror  in  mankind,  as 
•fooB  obliged  the  dangerous  enthufiafts  to  renounce,  or 
at  leaft  conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps  the  Levellers, 
who  claimed  an  equal  diftribution  of  property,  were  a 
kind  of  political  fanatics  which  arofe  irom  the  religious 
fpecies,  and  more  openly-  avowed  their  pretenfions,  as 
carrying  a  more  plaufible  appearance  <if  being  pradi- 
cable  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  iifeful  to  human  fo- 
'ciety. 

It  muft  indeed!  be  confefed;  that  nature  isi  ib liberal 
to  mankind,  that^,  were  ilthei'  pfrefents  equjilly  divid- 
ed atrtori^  the?  fpecies,  andiinprbvtdbff  art  and  rinduf* 
nry;  every  individual  Awtild  enjoy  all-the  neceffaries, 
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and  even  moft  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  nor  would  ever 
be  liable  to  any  ills^,  but  fuch  a&  might  accidentally 
arife  from  the  fickly  frame  and  conftitution  of  his  bo« 
dy.  It  muft  alfo  be  confeffed,  that,  wherever  we  de- 
part from  this  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  fatis- 
faftion  than  we  add  to  the  rich,  and  that  the  flight 
gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity,  in  one  individual^ 
frequently  cofts  more,  than  bread  to  many  families,  and 
even  provinces.  It  may  appear  withal,  that  the  ruk 
of  equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  ufeful,  is  not  alto^ 
gether  impradicable ;  but  has  taken  place,  at  leait 
in  an  imperfeft  degree,  in  fome  republics ;  particular* 
ly  that  of  Sparta,  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  faid, 
wtth  the  moft  beneficial  confequences.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  Agrarian  laws,  fo  frequently  claimed  in 
Rome,  and  carried  into  execution  in  many  Greek  ci- 
ties, proceeded  all  of  them  from  a  general  idea  of  the 
utility  of  this  principle. 

But  hiftorians,  and  even  common  fenfe,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  fpecious  thefe  ideas  of  perfeft  eqiaali- 
ty  may  feem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impradicable ; 
and  were  they  not  fo,  would  be  extremely  pernicious 
to  human  fociety.  Render  pofiefSons  ever  fo  equal, 
mens  different  degrees  of  art,  care,  and  induftry,  will 
immediately  break  that  equality :  Or  if  you  check 
thefe  virtues,  you  reduce  fociety  to  the  moft  extreme 
indigence ;  and  inftead  of  preventing  want  and  beg- 
gary in  a  few,  render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole 
community.  The  moft  rigorous  inquifition  too  is  re- 
quifite  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its  fir li. appearance ; 
and  tjhe  moft  fevere  jurifdidion,.  to.punifh  and  redrefs 
it.  But  brides  that  fo  much  authority  xnuit  Soon  de- 
generate into  tyranny,  and  be'  exerted  with  great  par- 
tialities i  who  can  poifibly  be  pofTefTed  of  it,  in  fuch  a 

fituation 
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fituation  as  is  here  fuppofed  ?  Perfe£t  equality  of  po& 
feiTionSy  deftroying.all  f^bordinatioBy  weakens  extreme^ 
ly  the  authority  of  magiftracy,  and  muft  reduce  all 
power  nearly  to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  in  order  to  efta^ 
blilh  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  muft  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  man }  muft 
rejed  appearances  which  may  be  falfe,  though  fpecious; 
and  muft  fearch .  for  thofe  rules  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  moft  ufeful  and  beneficial^  Vulgar  fenfo  and 
flight  experience  are  fuiScient  for  this  purpofe,  wher* 
men  give  not  way  to  too  felfiih  avidity,  or  too  cxies^ 
five  enthufiafm. 

Who  fees  not,  for  inftance»  that  whatever  is  produce- 
ed  or  improved  by  a  man's  art  or  induftry,  ought  for 
ever  to  be  fecured  to  hina,  in  order  t&  give  «ncourag*- 
.  ment  to  fuch  ufeful  habits  and  accomplifhments  ?;  That 
the  property  ought  alfo  to  defcend  to  children  and  re^ 
lations,  for  the  fame  ufeful  purpofe  ?  That  it  may  be 
alienated  by  confent,  in  order  tb  beget  that  commerce 
and  intercourfc  which  is  fo  beneficial  to  human  fociety? 
And  that  all  contrads  and  promifes  ought  carefully  to 
be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  fecure  mutual  truft  and  confi- 
dence, by  which  the  general  jntereft  of  manfcind  is  ib 
much  pro9ioted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature;  and  yon 
will  always  find»  that  whatever  principles  they  fet  out 
with>  they  are  furc  to  terminate  here  at  laft,  and  to  at 
fign,  as  the  ultimate  reafon  for  every  rule  which  they 
eitablifli,  the  convenience  and  neceilities  of  mankind* 
A  concefton  thus  extorted^  in  oppofition  to  fyftems, 
has  more  authority  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  profe- 
cttiion  of  thcaa.  ^  .  .  t 

.    r-  .  What 
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What  other  reafon,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give, 
why  this  muft  be  mine  and  that  yours;  fince  unin- 
jlrufted  nature  furely  never  made  any  fuch  diftindion? 
The  obje&s,  which  receive  thofe  appellations,  are,  of 
themfelves,  fordgn  to  us ;  they  are  totally  disjoined 
and  feparated  from  us  ;  and  nothing  but  the  general 
interefts  of  fodety  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes  the  interefts  of  fociety  may  require  a  rule 
of  juftice  in  a  particular  cafe ;  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  feveral,  which  are  sdl  .equal* 
iy  beneficial.  ^In  that  cafe,  ;the  Highteft  analogies  are 
-laid. hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and 
ambiguity,  which  would  be  the  fource  of  perpetual  dif- 
&nfion.  Thus,  pofleffion  .alone,  and  firft  pdfleifion,  is 
fuppofed  to  convey  property,  where  nobody  elfe  has 
any  preceding  claim  and  pretenfion.  Many  of  the 
^eafonings  of  lawyers  are  of  this  analogical  nature, 
and  depend  on  very  flight  xonnedions  of  the  imaginii* 
lion. 

Does  any  one  fcrupde,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  vio* 
late  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals^ 
and  facrifke  to  public  intereft  a  diftioAion  which  had 
been  eftablilhed  for  the  fake  of  that  intereft  i  The  fafe4> 
Cy  of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law :  All  other  parti* 
cular  lawss  are  fubordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it  t 
And  if^  in  jfae  common  cqurfe  qf  things,  they  be  fodU 
lowod  and  regarded,  it  is  only  becaufe  thii  publia  ifafe^ 
ty  and  intqreft  conmi€ialy  dema«d*fo  equaitand  impai^q 
tiad  aa  adminiftration.  ; :  «  rr-hro 

fipmetimes  bath  utility  and '  analogy  fidUaadi  leave 
the  laws  of  juftice  in  lotai^  uncoriatHtryb  Tlkiis j«  it^is 
higMy  requifite,  that  prefcriptioa  or  .longi  poflbflfon 
fttMild  ;C9Avc!y  property;  but  what  totoibprtfoi^ilily^^ 
orm&'ttkh  orjrears,  ihould  be  fu^cient  for  that  pur- 

pofe. 
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pofe»  it  is  impoffible  for  reafon  alone  to  determine. 
Civil  laws  here  fupply  the  place  of  the  natural  code, 
and  affign  different  terms  for  prefcription,  according 
to  the  different  utilities  prppofed  by  the  legiflature. 
Bills  of  exchange  and  promiffory  notes,  by  the  laws  of 
moft  countries,  prefcribe  fooner  than  bonds,  and  mort- 
gages, and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  queftions  of 
property  are  fubordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws, 
which  expend,  reftrain,  modify,  and  alter,  the  rules  of 
natural  juftice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience 
of  each  community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
a  conftant  reference  to  the  conftitution  of  government, 
the  manners,  the  climate,  (he  religion,  the  commerce, 
the  iituation,  of  each  fociety.  A  late  author  of  genius, 
as  well  as  learning,  has  profecuted  this  fubjefl  at  large, 
and  has  eftabliflied,  from  thefe  principles,  a  fyftem  of 
political  knowledge,  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and 
brilliant  thoughts,  and  is  not  wanting  in  folidity  *• 

. "  What  is  a  man's  property  ?'*  Any  thing  which  it  is 
lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  ufe,  ^^  But  what 
rule  have  we,  by  which  we  can  diflinguifh  thefe  objeds?'' 
Here  we  muil:  have  recourfe  to  ftatutes,  cuftoms,  pre- 
cedents, analogies,  and  a  hundred  other  circumftances; 
fome  of  which  are  conftant  and  inflexible,  fome  vari* 
able  and  arbitrary.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which 
they  all  profeffedly  terminate,  is,  the  intereft  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  human  fociety.  Where  this  enters  not  into 
confideration,  nothing  can  a{^ear  more  whimfical,  un- 
natural, and  even  fuperftitious,  than  all  or  moft  of  the 
laws  of  juftice  and^  of  property. 

'iSiofb  oivho'  f idicute  vulgar  fuperftitions,  and  expofe 
thribily  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places, 

poftures, 
•  ^€C  NOTE  [T]* 
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poftures,  apparel,  hav^  an  eafy  laflt ;  while  they  con- 
fider  all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objeds,  and 
Afcover  no  adequate  caufe  for  that  atfedion  or  antipa*- 
thy,  veneration  or  horror,  which  have  fo  mighty  an 
.  influence  over  a  confiderable  part  of  mankind*  A  Sy- 
rian would  have  ftarved  rather  than  tafte  pigeon ;  na, 
Egyptian  would  not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if 
thde  fpedes  of  food  be  examined  by  the  fenfes  of  fight, 
fmell,  or  tafte,  or  fcrutinized  by  the  fciences  of  che* 
miftry,  medicine,  or  phyfics ;  no  difference  is  ever 
found  between  them  and  any  other  fpecies^  nor  can 
that  precife  circumftance  be  pitched  on,  which  mtay 
afford  a  juft  foundation  for  the  reBgious  ps^on*  A 
fowl  on  Thurfday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  abonun* 
able  'y  eggs,  in  this  houfe,  and. in  this  diocefe^'are  per<^ 
mitted  during  Lent ;  a  hundred  paces  ikrther,  to  eat 
them  is  a  damnable  fin.  This  earth  or  building,  ycf^ 
terday,  was  profane ;  to-day,  by  the  muttering,  of  cev- 
tain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  facred^.  Such  re- 
fiedions  as  theib,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philofophe^^  one 
may  fafely  fay,  are  too  obvious,  to  have  any  infl^uence  ^ 
becaufe  thfcy  ttiufl  always,  to  every  man,  occur  at  frrft 
fight ;  and  wh^re  they  prevarl  not  of  themfelves,  they 
are  furely  obftruft^d  by  education,  prejudice,  axifd  paf- 
fion,  not  by  ignorance  or  mjftake.     * 

It  may  appear  to  a  carelefs  view,  or' rather  a  too  ab- 
ftra&ed  refledion,  that  there  enters  a  like  fepesitiaom 
into  all  the^fentiments  <^f  juftlce ;  and  tkae  if  ^a  man 
cxpofe  its  objed,  or  whal  w^  call  property i*  to  the^aaRie 
fcrutiny  of  fenfe  and  fcience,  he  will  not,  by » the  moft 
accurate  inquiry,  find  any  fouMation  foi*  the  difffettence 
made  by  moral  fentidientr  I  nMiy  ^  lawftilliy  hoiKrifl) 
myfelf  from  this  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  anotber  of  th« 
fame  Ipccies,  ten  paces  off,  it  is  criminal  for  me  to 

touch* 
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louch.  Had  I  worn  this  s^parel  an  hour  ago,  I  had 
merited  the  fevereft  puniflunent  j  but  ^  man,  by  pro* 
ttoiuicing  a  few  magical  fyliables,  has  aow  rendered  it 
fit  for  my  u£e  and  fervice.  W^re  this  houfe  placed  ia 
the  neighbouring  territory,  it  had  been  immoral  for 
me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  beUig  built  on  this  fide  the  ri*- 
ver,  it  IS  fubjed  to  a  different  municipal  law,  and,  by 
its'becoming  mine,  I  incur  no  blame  or  cenfure.  The 
fame  fpecies  of  reafoning,  it  may  be  thought,  whick  fo 
fuccefsfully  expofes  fuperftition,  is  alfo  applicable  to 
juftice }  nor  is  it  poiTible,  in  the  one  cafe,  more  than 
in  the  other,  to  point  out,  in  the  objeA,  that  precife 
quality  or  circumilance  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
fentiment. 

But  there  is  this  material  di6Ference  between  fuper-* 
ftition  and  juflice,  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  ufelefs, 
and  burdenfome ;  the  latter  is  abfoluCeJiy  requifite  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind  and  exiftence  of  fociety. 
when  we  abftra^t  from  this  circumftance  (for  it  is  too 
aj^arent  ever  to  be  overlooked),  it  mufl:  be  confefTed^ 
that  all  regards  (o  right  and  property  feem  entirely 
without  foundati<m9  as  much  as  the  groffeft  and  mod 
vylgar  fuperftition.  Were  (he  interefts  of  iociety  nowife 
concerned,  it  is  as  unintelligible^  why  another's  articu^ 
lating  certain  founds  implying  confent,  ihould  chaage 
the  nature  of  my  adions  with  regard  lo  ^  pairticular 
ek)e6)^  as  why  the  reciting-  of  a  liturgy  by  a  pnell,  in 
SBiMrtain  habit  and  pofture,  ihould  dedicate  a  >heap  of 
bikk  wd  ti]a[d])er^  and  render.  it»  thence^h  ^gd  l&r 
tvtn  lacred  *.    ? 

o(7<h^f^  .reflations  ar^  £1;:  fjroi^  weakening  the  obliga^ 
tioa^  of  j^ice^  pr.diminiihiQg  a?}y  thii|g-i&em,|he  190ft 
fiiered  atttotion  to  property.    On  the, contrary,  fuqli 

feElimwtl 
•  Sec  NOTE  [U]. 
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ientimetits  murf  acquire  new  force  from  die  prefenf 
reafoning.  For  what  ftronger  fbundadoni  can  be  de^ 
fired  or  conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  obfenre,  that 
human  fociety,  or  even  human  nature,  could  not  fub- 
fift  without  the  eftablifiiment  of  it ;  and  will  (HII  arrive 

4 

at  greater  degrees  of  happinefs  and  perfe6tion,  the 
more  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is  paid  to  that 
duty  ? 

The  dilemma  feems  obvious  :  As  juftice  evidently 
tends  to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  fupport  civil  fo- 
ciety,  the  fentiment  of  juftice  is  eithet  dSrived  from 
our  reflefting  on  that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thirft,' 
and  other  appetites,  refentment,  love  of  life,  attachment 
to  offspring,  and  other  paflions,  arifes  from  a  (implcf 
original  inftinft  in  the  human  breaft,  which  nature  has 
implanted  for  like  falutary  purpofes*  If  the  latter  be 
the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  property,  which  is  the  objeft 
of  juftice,  is  alfo  diftinguiihed  by  a  iimple,  original  in- 
ftinft,  and  is  not  afcertained  by  any  arguiltent  or  re- 
fledion.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  fuch  an( 
inftind:  ?  Or  is  this  a  fubjeft  in  which  new  difcoverie^ 
can  be  made  ?  We  may  as  well  expeft  to  difcover  iri 
the  body  new  fenfes,  which  had  before  efcaped  the  ob- 
fervation  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it.  feems  a  very  fimple  propofi- 
tion  to  fay,  that  nature,  by  an  inftindive  fentiment; 
diftinguifhes  property,  yet  in  reality  we  (hall  find,  that 
there  are  required  for  that  purpofe  ten  thouHmd  diffe- 
rent inftinds,  and  thefe  employed  about  objeAsiof'  tli^ 
greateft  intricacy  and  niceft  difcemment.  For  whdn  a 
definition  of  property  is  required,  that  relation  is'feund 
to  refolve  itfelf  into  any  poflfeflion  acquired  by  occupa^ 
tion,  by  induftry,  by  prefcription,  by  inheritance,  by 
contrad:^  &c«  Can  we  think  that  nature,  by  an  origi- 
nal 
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nal  inftinQ)  iaftni&s  us  in  all  thefe  metRods  of  acqui- 
fttion  ? 

Thefe  words,  too,  inheritance  and  contraft,  ftand  for 
ideas  ii^mitely  complicated;:  and  to  define  them  exaft- 
ly,  a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thoufand  volume9 
of  commentators,  have  not  been  found  fufficient.  Doe& 
nature,  whofe  inftin£te  in  men^  are  all  fimple,  embrace 
fuch  complicated  and  artificial  objefts,  and  create  a  ra^ 
tional  creature,  without  trufting  any  thing  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  his  reafon  ? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  no6 
be  iatisfaAory.  Pofitive  laws  can  certainly  transfer 
property.  Is  it  by  another  original  inftinft,  that  we* 
recognize  the  authority  of  kings  and  fenates,  and  mark 
all  the  boundaries  of  their  jurifdiAion?  Judges  too, 
even  though  their  fentence  be  erroneous  and  illegal^ 
muft  be  allowed,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  to 
have  decifive  authority,  and  ultimately  to  determine 
property*  Have  we  original,  innate  ideas  of  praetors, 
and  chancellors,  and  juries  ?  Who  fees  not,  that  att 
thefe  inftitutions  arife  merely  from  the  neceffities  of 
human  fociety  f 

All  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  every  age  and  coun* 
try,  build  their  nefts  alike  :  In  thi$i  we  fee  the  force  of 
inftioA.  Men  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their 
houfes  differently :  Here  we  .perceive  the  influence  of 
j^on  and'cuftom.  A  like  inference  may  be  drawa 
from  comparing  the  inftinft  of  generation  and  the  in- 
ftatution  of  property. 

How  great  foever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it 
mufibe  confeied,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  regu« 
tkrly  concur ;  becauie  the  purpofes  to  which  they  tend,, 
are  every  where  ezadly  fimilar.  In  like  manaer ,  all 
houfes  have  a  roof  and  walls,  windows  and  chimneys ; 

though 


though  diverfiiied  in  their  Ihape,  figure,  add  justferials* 
The  purpofes  of  the  latter,  direded  to  the  conveniooyce^. 
of  human  life^  dificover  not  more  plainly  their  .origin 
from  reafon  and  refle^on,  than  do  thofe  of  ti^e  fbru^^r^ 
vhich  point  all  to  a  like  end. 

I  need  not  mention  the  variations  whiah  all  ^e  rulas, 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns. ^nd  connec* 
tions  of  the  imaginaticHi,  and  from  the  Cubtiliies  and 
abilraftions  of  law* topics  and  reafoaing«.  There  is  no 
poffibility  of  reconciling  this  obfervation  to  the  notion* 
of  original  iniUn&s. 

.  What  alone  wiU  bc^  a  doubt  concemiag  the  theory 
on.  which  I  infift^  is  the  influrace  of  education  and  ac«' 
quired  habits;  by  which  we  are  fo  accuftomed  U>  bLuae 
injuftice^  that  we  are  not,  in  every  inftao^ce,  confctous 
of  any  immediate  refledkion  oa  the  pecnlcious  confe- 
quences  of  it.  The  views  the  moO;  fsimiifar  to  w,  are 
apt,  for  that  very  reaibn,  to  efcape  us  ;  and  what  we 
have  very  frequently  performed  from  certain  motives, 
we  are  apt  Ukewife  to  continue  mecbanicaUy)  without, 
recalling,  on  every  occafion,  the  reflexions  which  firft: 
determined  us.  The  convenience,  or  rather  neceiBt)', 
which  leads  to  juftice,  is  fo  univerfal,  and  every  where 
points  fo  much  te  the  fame  rules,  that  the  habit  takes 
{dace  in  all  focieties  ;  and  it  is  not  without  fome  Icm* 
tiny,  that  we  are  able  to  afcertain  its  true  origin.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  fo  obfcure,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have,  every  moment,  recourfe  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  afk,  ^^  What  muft  be* 
come  of  the  worlds  if  fuch  pradices  prevail  ?  How  could 
ibdety  fubfift  under  fugh  diibrders?^  Were  the  diftbu>* 
t^m  or  A^aratioa  of  pofleflions  entirely  ufdefs,  Gan«ny 
one  oonoelTe,  that  it  .ever  ftouM  have  ofataiaed  in  fo* 
dety? 
.    .  Thu3 
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.  Thus  we  fecm,  uJ)on  the  whole,  to  hav6  .attaint  ft 
knowledge  of  the  force  qfjihatjprinciple  here  inlifted 
on,  and  can  determine,  what  4egi'e^  pf  efteem  or  moral 
approbation  may  refult  n'om  refle^phs  on  public  iute^ 
jreft  and,  utility.  ^  The  neceflky  of  juftice.to  the  fupport 
of  fociety  is  the  sole  foundatioh  of  jhat, virtue ;  and 
fince  no  motal  ezciellenceis  moi:e  highly  eftecmed,  we 
may  coI|cltid<^»  that  thh  circumftaace  qf  uf^fu^ntefs  has» 
in  general,  the  ftrongeft  energy,  and  moil  entire  com<^ 
mand  over  our  fentiments.  It  mUft«  therefore,  be  th^ 
fource  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  merit  ^  afcribed  tc» 
humanity,  benevolence,  friendfhip,'  public  fpirit,  ancjl 
other  focistl  virtues  of  that  ftamp;  ^  it  is  the  ^qlA 
fource  of  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  jufticei 
veracity^  intimity,  and  thofe.  other. eftimable  and  ufe^ 
fill  qualities  and  principles*  .  It  is  entirely  agteeable  td 
,  the  rules  of  phildfophy,  luid  even  of  .common  reafon^ 
where  any  |)rinciple  has.  been  found,  to.  have  a  great 
force  and-  energy  in  one  inftance,  to  afcribe  it  to  a  lik^ 
energy  in  all  fimiiar  inftances.  This  indeed  is  New« 
ton^s  chief  rule  of  philofophizing  *•  . 
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HAXI  e^ery  »man  fufficient  fagacity  tp  (^ceive;  ^t 
^1  times,  the  (farong  iptereft  which  binds  him  i6 
the  obienrance  of  jnilice  and  equity,  aind  ftrength  of 
VoL.IL  R  ^        '  tnin^ 

*  Princi^ia,  lib,  fiL 
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mind  fafEciesit  to  perfevere  in  a  fteady  adherence  td  a 
general  and  a  diftant  intereft,  in  oppofition  to  the  al- 
lurements of  prefent  pleafure  and  advantage ;  there  bad 
^'ever,  in  that  cafe,  been  any  fuch  thing  as  government 
cr  political  fociety,  but  each  man,  follo^ving  his  natu- 
ral liberty,  had  lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony  with 
all  others.  What  need  of  pofitive  law,  where  natural 
juftice  is,  of  itfelf,  a  fufficient  reftraint  ?  Why  create 
'  -magiftrates,  where  there  never  arife  any  dtibrder  or 
iniquity  ?  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  m 
every  inflance,  the  utmoft  exertion  of  it  is  found  inno- 
cent and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident  that,  if  government 
were  totally  «felef$,  it  never  couM  have  place^  and  that 
4the  SOLE  foundation  of  the  duty  of  alleciakce  is  the 
advantage  which  it  procures  to  fociety,.  by  preferving 
peace  and  ar4er  among  mankind. 
.  When  a  number  of  political  focieties  tie  ere&ed^ 
and  maintain  a  great  intercourfe  together,  a  new  fet  af 
rules  are  immediately  difcovered  to  be  ufeful  in  .that 
particular  iituadon ;  and  accordingly  take  place  under 
the  title  of  laws  of  nations.  Of  this  kind  are^  the 
facrednefs  of  the  perfons  of  ambaffadors,  abflaining 
JFrom  poifoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of 
that  kind,  whidh  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  advan- 
tage of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourfe  with 
each  other. 

The  rules  of  juftice,  fuch'  as  prevail  among  individu- 
als, are  not  entirely  fufpended  among  political  foeieties. 
All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other 
princes  ;  and  fome,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrify.  Al- 
liances and  treaties  ar^  every  day  made  between  inde- 
pendent ftates,  which  would  only  be  fo  much  waft«  of 
parchment,  if  they  were  not  found  by  experience  to 
have  fome  influence  and  authority.    But  here  is  the 

difference 
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diiFetence  between  kingdoms  £ind  individuals  :  Human 
hature  cannot,  by  any  means,  fubfift,  i^ithoiit  the  affo* 
tiation  of  individuals  j  and  that  aflbciatioh  never  could 
have  place,  wete  no'  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity 
ftnd  juftice*  Diforder,  confufioii,  the  war  of  all  againft 
fedl,  are  the  neceflary  confec^uences  of  fuch  a  licentious 
condu^*  But  nations  can  fubfift  without  iniercourfe* 
They  may  even  fubfift,  in  fomd  degfeej  ilndef  a  gehe^i 
ral  war.  The  obfervariee  of  juftice^  though  ufeful  a- 
mong  them,  is  not  guarded  by  fo  ftroiig  a  neceflity  as 
amotig  individuals  ;  and  the  moral  obligation  holds 
propbrtiori  With  the  lifefulnefsi  All  politicisLns  will  al-»  ^ 
low,  and  mod  philofophers,  that  reasons  of  sf  ate 
teay,  itl  particular  eniergencies,  difpenfe  with  the  rules 
(Df  jtifticcj  and  invalidate  any  treaty  of  alliance,  .where 
the  ftrift  obfefvance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial.  In  a 
cohfideraWe  degree,  to  either  of  the  cbhtrafting  parties* 
But  nothing  lefs  than  the  moft  e^^treime  tteceffity,  it  is 
tohfeifed,  can  juftify  individuals  in  a  bl^each  of  pro- 
inife,  or  an  invafion  of  the  properties  of  others^ 

In  a  confederated  commonwealthj  fuch  as  {he  A- 
thscan  republic  of  old,  or  the  Swifs  Cantons  and  Unit- 
ed  Provinces  in  modern  times  J  as  the  league  has  herei 
ti  peculiar  utility,  the  Conditions  of  union  have  a  pe«» 
culiar  facrednefs  and  authority }  and  a  violation  of 
them  would  be  regarded  as  no  lefs^  or  tJveii  as  more 
criminal,  than  any  private  injury  or  injuftice^ 

The  long  and .  helplefs  infancy  of  man  reqiiif es  the 
combination  of  parents  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their 
young;  and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of 
ITMASTITY  or 'fidelity  to  the  iharriage-bed«  Wifhoiit 
fuch  an  utility,  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  fuch  a 
Virtue  would  never  have  been  thought  of** 

R  a  Aa 
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An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious 
m  women  than  in  men*  Hence  the  laws  of  chaftity 
sire  much  fttidler  over  the  one  fex  than  over  the 
other. 
^  Thefe  rules  have  all  a  refereirce  to  generation ;  and 
yet  wonien  paft  chitd^bearing  are  no  more  fuppofed  to 
be  exempted  from  them  than  Ihofe  in  the  flower  of 
their  youth  ^d  beattty.  General  rules  are  often  ex- 
tended beyoftd  the  principle  whence  they  firfl  arife ; 
^d  in  alt  matters  of  tafle  and  fentiment^  It  is  a  vul- 
gar flofy  at  Piaris,  thstt,  during  the  rage  of  the  MifBi^ 
fippi,  a  hump-backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the 
ftue  dt  Quincempoix?,  lirhete  the  flock-jobbers  met  in 
great  crowds,  dnd  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to 
inake  ufe  of  his  hump  as  a  defk,  in  order  to  fign  their 
contrafts  upon  it.  Would  the  fortune,  which  he  raif- 
ed  by  this  expedient,  make  him  a  handfome  fellow ; 
though  it  be  confefled,  that  perfonal  beauty  arifes  very 
much  from  ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagiaation  is  influ- 
enced by  aflbciations  of  ideas;  which,  though  they 
arife  at  firft  froiiv  the  jddgment,  are  not.  eafily  altered 
by  every  particular  exeepticm  that  occurs  to  us.  To 
ivhich  we  may  add,  in  the  pr^fent  cafe  of  chaftity,  that 
the  example  of  the  old  would  be  pernicious  to  the 
youttg ;  and  that  Woitieii,  continually  forefeeing  that  a 
Certain  time  would  bring  them  the  liberty  of  indul- 
gence^  woUld  naturally  advance  thslt  pedbd,  and  think 
more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  fo  requifite  to  to^ 
<aety. 

Thofe  vdid  live  in  the  fame  family  have  fuch  fre- 
quent  opportunities  of  licence  of  this  kind^  that  no- 
thing could  preferve  purity  of  manners,  were-mamage 
allowed,  among  the  neareft  relations,  or  any  inters- 
tedurfe  of  4ove  between  them  ratified  by  law  aad  cuf- 
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torn.  Incest,  therefore,  being  pernicious  in  a  fupe- 
rior  degree,  has  alfo  a  fuperior  turpitude  and  moral 
deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reafon^  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws, 
one  might  marry  a  half-iifter  by  .the  father,  but  not 
by  the  mother  ?  Plainly  this :  the  manners  of  the  A;* 
thenians  were  fo  referyed,  that  a  man  was  never  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  womens  apartment,  even  in 
the  fame  JEamily,  unlels  where  he  vificed  his  own 
mothen  His  ftep-mother  and  her  children  wer^  a$ 
much  (hut  up  from  him  as  the  women  of  any  ^tfaer 
family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger  of  any  criminal 
corrdTpondence  between  them.  Uncles  and  nieces, 
for  a  like  reafon,  might  marry  at  Athens ;  but  neither 
thefe,  nor  half-brothers  and  fifters,  could  contrad  that 
alliance  at  Rome,  wberis  the  intercourfe  was  more; 
open  between  the  Xexes«  Public  utility  is  the  cauie  of 
^11  thefe  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man^s  prejudice,  any  thing  that 
vdcaped  him  in  private  converfation,  or  to  make  any 
fuch  ufe  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  Th^ 
free  and  fodal  interoourfe  of  minds  mufl  be  extreme* 
ly  checked^  where  no  fuch  rules  of  fidelity  are  efla« 
blilhfed- 

Even  in  repeating  ftories,  whence  we  can  forefee  n9 
ill  confequences  to  refult,  the  giving  of  one's  author 
is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  indifcretion,  if  not  of  im^ 
morality.  *  Thefe  ftories,  in  palling  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  receiving  all  the  ufual  variation^,  frequent<* 
ly  come  about  tq  the  perfons  concerned,  and  produce 
-aniihofities  and  quarrels  among  people,  whofe  inten"* 
tiofts  aire  the  moft  innocent  and  inoffenfive. 

To  pry  into  fecrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
pf  others,  to  play  the  fpy  upon  their  words  and  looka 
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and  aftions  ;  what  habits  more  inconvenient  m  focio^ 
ty  ?     What  habits,  of  confequence,  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  moft  of  the 
laws  of  good  manners  j  a  kind  of  lefler  morality,  caU 
culated  for  the  eafe  of  company  and  convcrfation. 
Too  much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ; 
and  every  thing  which  promotes  eafe  without  an  inde-. 
cent  familiarity,  is  ufeful  and  laudable. 

Conftancy  in  friendfliips,  attachments,  and  famiHa-. 
rities,  is  commendable,  and  is  requlfite  to  fupport  truft 
and  good  correfpondence  in  fociety.  But  in  places  oF 
general,  though  cafual  concourfe,  where  the  purfuit  of 
health  and  pleafure  brings  people  promifcuoufly  toge-. 
ther,  public  conveniency  has  difpenfed  •with  this 
maxim ;  and  cuftom  there  pro^iotes  an  •  unreferved 
converfation  for  the  time,  by  indulging  the  privilege 
of  dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent  acquaintance^i 
without  breach  of  civility  or  good  manners^. 

Even  in  focieties  which  are  eftablifhed  on  principles 
the  moft  immoral,  and  the  moft  deftrudive  to  the  in^ 
terefts  of  the  general  fociety,  there  are  required  cer* 
tain  rules,  which  a  fpecies  of  falfc  honour,  as  weH  as  - 
private  intereft,  engages  the  members  to  obfervc. 
Robbers  and  pirates,  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
could  not  maintain  their  pernicious  confederacy,  did, 
they  not  cftabKfh  a  new  diftributive  juftice  among 
themfelves,  and  recal  thofe  laws  of  equity  which  they 
have  violated  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

I  iiate  a  drinking  companion;  fz^ys  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, who  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  laft  de- 
bauch ftouM  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order 
to  give  full  fcope  to  the  folHes  of  the  next. 

Among  nations,  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if 
covered  with  a  thin  veil  of  myftery,  is,  ixx  Xome  d^ 
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gree»  authoiifed  by  cuftom,  there  immediately  arife  a  , 
fet  of  rules,  calculated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  at-^ 
tacbment.     The  famous  court  or  parliament  of  love 
in  Provence  formerly  decided  all  diiEcult  cafes  of  this 
nature. 

In  focieties  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  game  ;  and  thefe  laws  are  different  in 
each  game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  fuch  focieties. 
is  frivolous ;  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  *  great  meafure, 
though  not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  So 
far  is  there  a  material  difference  between  them  and  the 
rules  of  juftice,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  general 
focieties  of  men  are  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  fubfifl- 
ence  of  the  fpecles ;  and  the  public  conveniency  which 
regulates  morals,  is  inviolably  elUbliihed  in  the  na« 
txire  of  man,  and  of  the  world,  in  which  he  lives. 
The  comparifon,  therefore,  in  thefe  refpeds,  is  very 
imperfed.  We  may  ^anly  learn  from  it  the  neceility  • 
of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  intercourfe  with  each 
other. 

They  cannot  even  pafs  each  other  on  the  road  with* 
out  rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  poftilions 
have  principles,  by  which  they  give  the  way;  and. 
thefe  are  chiefly  founded  on  mutual  eafe  and  conve- 
nience. Sometimes  alfo  they  are  arbitrary,  at  lead 
dependent  on  a  kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  many 
of  the  reafonings  of  lawyers  *. 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  obferve,  that, 
it  is  impoffible  for  men  fo  much  as  to. murder  each 
otheA  without  Aatutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of 
juftice  and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as.  well  as 
peace ;  and  even  that  fportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on 
among  wreftlers^   boxers,  cudgeUplavers,  gladiators^ 
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is  regulated  by  feted  principles.  Gommcm  itttereft 
and  utiHty  beget*  infallibly  a  ftandard  of  right  and 
|(rrong  aniong  the  parties  concerned. 
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SECTION   V. 

•    6  ,        ... 

Why  Utilitj  Pleafcs. 

PART    I. 

IT  feems  fo  natural  a  thought  to  afcribe  to  their  uti- 
lity the  praife  which' we  :befto^  on  the  focial  vir- 
tues, that  one  would  expeft  to  meet  with  this  princi- 
ple every  where  in  moral  Writerii  as  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  their  reafoning  and  inquiry.'  '  In  common  life, 
we  may  obferve,  that  the  circumftance  of  utility  is  aK 
ways  appealed  *to  J  hor '  is  it  fuppdfed,  that  a  greater 
eulogy  (:an  be  giVen  to  any  /nan,  than  to  difplay  his 
ufefulnefs  to  the  public,  and  enumerate  the  fervices 
which  he  has  performed  to  mankind  and  fociety. 
What  praife;  eveii  of  an  inanimate  fornl,  if  the  re- 
gularity and  el^gande  of  its  parts  deftroy  not  its  fitnels 
'for  any  ufeful  purpofe  !  And  how  fatisfaAory  an  apo- 
bgy  fpr  any  dlfproportion  or  feeniing  deformity,  if  we 
can  (how  the  neceffity  of  that  pai'ticular  conftruAion 
for  the  uie  intended  !  A  (hip  appears  more  beautiful 
to  an  artift,  or  one  moderately  (killed  in  navigation, 
where  its  prow  is  wide  and  fwelling  beyond  its  poop^ 
than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  precife  geometrical  rcgu- 
'fefity,  in  coutradidion  to  all  the  laws  of  mechanics* 
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A  building,  whofe  doors  and  windows  were  exad 
fquares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportioA  j 
as'  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for 
whofe  fervice  the  fabric  was  intended.  What  wonder 
then  that  a  man,  whofe  habits  and  condufl:  are  hurt- 
fol  to  fociety,  and  dangerous  or  pernicious  to  every 
one  who  has  an  intercoUrfe  with  him,  fliould,  on  that 
account,  be;  an  objefl  of  difapprobation,  and  commu^ 
nicate  to  every  fpefltato|r  the  ftrongeft  feiitiment  of  dif- 
guil  and  hatred  ^. 

But  perhaps  th^  difficulty  of  accounting  for  thef^ 
effe£t$  of  ufefulnefs,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philo- 
fophers  from  admitting  them  into  their  fyftems  of 
ethics,  and  has  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any- 
other  principle  in  explaining  th^  origin  of  moral  good 
and  evil.  But  it  is  no  juft  reafon  for  rejecting  any 
principle,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  we  cannot 
give  a  fatisfadory  account  of  its  origin,  nor  are  able 
to  refolve  it  into  other  more  general  principles.  And 
if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought  on  the  prefent 
fttbjeA,  we  need  be  at  no  Ipfs  to  account  for  the  influ* 
ence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  principles,  the 
rooft  known  and  avowed  in  human  nature. 

From  the  apparent  ufefulneis  of  thq  focial  virtues, 
it  has  readily  been  inferred  by  fceptics,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  that  ail  moral  diilinfUons  arife  from 
education,  and  were,  at  firft,  invented,  and  after^ 
wards  encouraged,  by  the  art  of  politicians,  in  order 
to  render  men  tra£lable,  and  fubdue  their  natural  fe- 
rocity and  felfifhnefs,  which  incapacitated  them  for  fo« 
ciety.  This  principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and  educa- 
tion,  muft  fo  far  be  owned  to  have  a  powerful  influ« 
«nce,  that  it  may  frequently  increafe  or  diminiih,  be- 
yond 
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yond  thetr  aatural  ftandard)  the  fentiments  of  appro-^ 
bation  or  diflike ;  and  may  even,  in  particular  inltan- 
ces^  create,  Avithout  any  natural  principle,  a  new  fen* 
timent  of  this  kind  ;  as  is  evident  in  all  fuperftitious 
practices  and  ohfervances  :  that  all  moral  affeclion  or 
diflike  arifes  from  this  origin,  will  never  furely  be  al- 
lowed by  any  judicious  inquirer.  Had  nature  made 
no  fuch  diilindion,  founded  on  the  original  conftitu- 
lion  of  the  mind,  the  words.  Honourable  and  Shame- 
ful, Lovely  and  Odious,  Noble  and  DefpicaWe,  had 
never  had  place  in  any  language;  nor  could  politi- 
cians, had  they  invented  thefe  terms,  ever  have  been 
able  to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them  convey 
any  idea  to  the  audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be 
more  fuperficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  fceptics  i 
and  it  were  well,  if,  in  the  abftrufer  ftudies  of  logic 
and  metaphyfics,  we  could .  as  eafily  obviajte  the  cavils 
of  that  fed,  as  in  the  practical  and  more  intelligible. 
fciences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  focial  virtues  muft,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
have  a  natural  beauty  and  amiablenefs,  which,  at  firft, 
antecedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends 
them  to  the  efteem  of  uninftrufted  mankind,  and  en- 
gages their  affe£Uons.  And  as  the  public  utility  of 
thefe  virtues  is  the  chief  clrcumftance  whence  they 
derive  their  merit,  it  follows,  that  the  end,  which 
they  have  a  tendency  to  promote,  muft  be  fome  way 
agreeable  to  us,  and  take  hold  of  fome  natural  affec- 
tion* It  muft  pleafe,  either  from  confideratiic^s  of 
felf-intereft,  or  from  more  generous  motives  and  re- 
gards« 

It  has  often  been  aflferted,  tbat^  as  every  man  hm 
a  ftrong  conn^ion  With  fociety,.aud  perceives  the 
impoffibility  of  his  folitary  fubiiftence,  he  becomes, 

on 
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on  that  account,  favourable  to  all  thofe  habits  or  prin- 
ciples which  promote  order  in  fociety,  and  infure  to 
him  the  quiet  poifeflion  of  fo  ineftimable  a  bleiBng. 
As  much  as  we  value  our  own  happinefs  and  welfare, 
as  much  muft  we  applaud  the  pradice  of  juflice  and 
humanity,  by  which  alone  the  Ibcial-  confederacy  can 
be  maintained,  and  every  man  reapi  the  fruits  of  mu- 
tual proteftion  and  ailiilance. 

This  deduftion  of  morals  from  felf-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  intereft,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not. 
arifen  wholly  from  the  wanton  fatlies  and  fportive  af- 
faqlts  of  the  fceptics.  To  mention  no  others.  Poly- 
bins,  one  of  the  graveft  and  moft  judicious,  as*  well  M 
moft  moral  writers*  of  antiquity,  has  ailigned  this  fet- 
fifli  origin  to  all  our  fentiments  of  virtue*.  Bui 
though  the  folid,  praftical  fenfe  of  that  author,  and 
his  averfion  to  all  vain  fubtilitics,  render  his  authority 
on  the  prefent  fubjeft  very  considerable  j  yet  is  not 
this  an  affair  to  be  decided  by  authority ;  and  the 
voice  of  nature  and  experience  feems  plainly  to  oppofe 
the  felfifli  theory. 

We  frequently  beflow  praife  on  virtuous  anions, 
performed  in,  very  diAant  ages  and  remote  countries  ; 
where  the  utmoft  fubtility  of  imagination  would  not 
difcover  any  appearance  of  felf-intereft,  or  find  any 
connexion  of  our  prefent  haj^nefsi  and  fecurity  with 
events  fo  widely  fcparated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  bj 
an  adverfary ,  commands  our  approbation ;  while,  in 
its  confequences,  it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial 
Jo  our  particular  intereft. 

Where  private  advantage  occurs,  with  general  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  arid  avow  the  mix- 
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ture  o^.  thefe  diftitid  fentipients,  which  have  a  very 
different  feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
praife,  .perhaps,  with  more  alacrity^  where  the  gene- 
rous, humane  adion  contributes  io  our  particnlar  in- 
tereft  ^  But  the  topics  of  praife,  which  we  infift  on, 
are  very  wide  of  this  circumilance.  And  we  may  at* 
tempt  to  bring  over  others  to  our  fentiments,  without 
endeavouring  to  convince  them,  that  they  reap  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  aftions  which  we  reconmiend  to  their 
approbation  and  applaufe. 

.  Trame  the  model  of  a  pcaife-worthy  charader,  con« 
filling  of  all  the  moil  amiable  moral  virtues }  give  in^ 
fiances,  in  which  thefe  difplay  themfelves  after  an  emi- 
nent and  extraordinary  manner  :  You  readily  engage 
the  efteem  and  approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who 
liever  fp  much  as  inquire  in  what  age  and  cotmtry  the 
perfqn  Jived  who  poiTefled  thefe  noble  qualities :  A  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  of  all  others,  the  mofl  material 
to  felf-love,  or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  hap- 
pinefs. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  ftatefman.  In  the  fhock  and  con- 
tefl  of  parties,  prevailed  (o  far  as  to  procure,  by  his 
eloquence,  the  banifhment  of  an  able  adverfary; 
whom  he  fecretly  followed,  oiTering  him  money  for 
his  fupport  during  his  exile,  and  foothing  him  with 
tppics  of  cgpfolatipnin  his  misfortunes.  ^^  Alas !"  cries 
the  baniflied  ftatefman^  ^*  with  what  regret  muft  I 
leave  my  j6rieRds  in  this  city,  where  evien  enemies  are 
fo  generous  !**  Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy,  here 
pleafed  him :  And  we  alfo  give  it  the  juft  tribute  of 

praife  and  approbation  ;  nor  do  we  retraft  thefe  fenti- 

"  • .  - « 

ments,  when  we  hear,  that  the  aftion  pafied  at  'Athens^ 
about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  that  the  jperfons 
aanjes  were  Efchiues  and  Demofthenes. 

^  What 
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"  What  Is  that  t6  me  ?*'  There  are.  few  occafioni 
when  this  queftian  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that 
nniverfaly  infallible  influence  fuppofed,  it  woidd  turn 
into  ridicule  every  compofition,  and  almoft  every  con- 
verfation  which  contain  any  praife  or  cenfure  of  men 
and  manners. 

It  is  but  a  weak  fuljterfuge,  when  preffed  by  thefe 
fa^  and  arguments,  to  fay,  that  we  tranfpopt  ourfelves 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  into  diftant  ages  and 
countries,  and  confider  the  advantage,  which  wd 
ihould  have  reaped  from  thefe  characters,  had  we 
been  contemporaries,  and  had  any  commerce  with  the 
perfons.  It  is  not  conceivable,  how  a  real  fentimqnt 
or  paffion  can  ever  arife  from  a  known  imaginary  inte- 
reft  i  efpecially  when  our  real  intereft  is  (till  kept  in 
view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  to  'be  entirely  diftinCb 
Jrom  the  imaginary,  and  even  fometimes  oppoflte  to  it. 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot 
look  down  without  trembling ;  and  the  fentiment  of 
imaginary  danger  actuates  him,  in  oppofition  to  the 
opinion  and  belief  of  real  fafety.  But  the  imagination. 
is  here  affifted  by  the  prefence  of  a  ftriking  objed  ; 
and  yet  prevails  not,  except  it  be  alfo  aided  by  novel-^ 
ty,  and  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  objed.  Cuf-i 
tom  foon  reconciles  us  to  heights  and  precipices,  and 
wears  oflF  thefe  falfc  and  delufive  terrors.  The  reverie 
is  obfervable  in  the  eftimates  which  we  form  of  cha- 
racters and  manners  ;  and  the  more  we  habituate  our- 
felves to  an  accurate  fcrutiny  of  morals,  the  more  de- 
licate feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  mod  minute  diftinc- 

tions  between  vice  and  virtue.     Such  frequent  occa- 
fion,  indeed,  have  we,  in  common  life,  to  pronounce 

all  kinds  of  moral  determinations,  tdat  no  objeCt  of 

this  kind  can  be  new  or  unufual  to  us ;  nor  could  any 

falfe 


hfk  viewi  ot  prepofieffions  inaintaiii  their  ground  1- 
gainft  an  experience  fo  coimnon  and  famiHar*  Expt' 
ttence  being  chiefly  ttrhat  forms  the  aflbciadons  o# 
ideas,  it  is  impolGble  that  any  affociation  coukl  efta* 
blifli  and  fupport  itfelf,  in  dired  oppofition  to  that 
principle. 

tJTefuhiefs  is  agreeable,  aiid  ettgagt^  oiit  appfoba^* 
'  tion.  This  is  a  matter  of  fad,  confirmed  by  daily  ob* 
fervation«  But,  ufeful  ?.  For  what  ?  For  foine  bo- 
dy's intereft,  farely?  Whofe  intereft  then?  Not 
onr  own  only  t  For  our  approbation  ftequently  ez« 
tends  farther*  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  intereft  of^ 
thofe  who  are  ferved  by  the  charader  or  adioii  ap< 
prored  of ;  and  thefe  we  may  conclude,  however  fe-f 
mote,  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us.  By  opening 
up  this  principle,  we  iball  difcover  one  great  fourcis 
of  moral  diftindions« 

P  A  ft  T    IL 

Self-love  is  a  principle  in  humati  ftatdf e  of  fuch  ex« 
teniive  energy,  and  the  interefl  of  each  individttal  is^ 
in  general,  fo  clofely  coxmeded  with  that  of  the  ConK* 
mumty,  that  thofe  philofopbers  were  excufable,  Wha 
£mcied,  that  all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be 
refolved  into  a  concern  for  cmr  o^im  happinefs  and 
{H^ervation.  They  faw  every  moment,  inftances  of 
approbation  or  blame,  fatisfadion  or  difpleafure,  to- 
Fards  charaders  and  adions ;  they  denominated  the 
cbjeds  of  shefe  fentiments,  Virtues  or  Vices  ;  tbeyob^ 
ferved,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to  increafe  the 
happinels,  and  the  latter  the  mifety  of  mankind; 
they  aiked,  whether  it  were  poffibl^  that  we  could 
have  tfy  general  concern  for  fociety,  ot  any  difinter* 

efted 
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-cfted  refen^ment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others  T 

they  found  it  fimpler  to  confider  ail  thefe  femiments 

*as  modifications  of  felf-tove ;  and  they  difcovered  a 

pretence,  at  leaft,  for  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that 

,clofe  union  of  intereft,  which  is  fo  obfervable  between 

the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithftanding  this  frequent  ^onfufion  of  in- 

terefts,  it  is  eafy  to  attain  what  natural  philofophers, 

^ter  Lord  Bacon,^  have  affected  to  call  the  experiment 
turn  crucfSj   or  that   experiment    which    points    out 

the  right  way  in  any  doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  have 
Jound  inftances,  in  which  private  iiitereft  was  feparate 
from  public ;  in  which  it  was  even  contrary :  And 
yet  we  obferved  the  moral  fentiment  to  continue, 
jnotwithftanding  this .  disjunftion  of  interefts.  And 
wherever  thefe  diilind  interefts  fenfibly  concurred, 
we  always  found  a  fenfible  increafe  of  the  fentiment, 
and  a  more  warm  aifeftion  to  virtue,  and  deteftatioa 
jof  vice,  or  what  we  properly  call  Gratitude  and  Re- 
venge. Compelled  by  thefe  inftances,  we  muft  re- 
nounce the  theory  which  accounts  for  every  moral  fen- 
timent by  the  principle  of  felf-lovc.  We  muft  adopt  a 
more  public  affe^on,  and  allow,  that  the  intefefts  of 
fodety  are  not,  even  on  their  own  account,  entirely  in- 
different to  us.  Ufefulnefs  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  cer- 
tain aid ;  and  it  is  a  contradidion  in  terms,  that  any 
thing  pl^afes  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  itfelf 
nowife  a£Feds  us.  If  ufefulnefs,  therefore,  be  a  fource 
of  moral  fentiment,  and  if  this  ufefulnefs  be  not  alwaya 
xrcmfidered  with  a  reference  to  felf ;  it  follows,  that 
fivery  thing  which  contributes  to  the  happinefs  of  focie-^ 
ty,  recommends  itfelf  direflly  to  our  approbation  and 
good-will.  Here  is  a  principle  which  accounts,  in  great 
part,  for  the  origin  of  motaltty :  And  what  need  we 

feek 
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feek  for  jd^ftrufe  and  remote  fyftems,  when  there  oc- 
curs oae  fo  obvious  and  natural  *•  ? 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  th^  force  of 
humanity  aiid  benevolence  ?  Or  to  conceive  that  the 
very  afpedt  of  happinefs j  joy,  profperity,  gives  pleafure; 
that  of  pain,  fuflfering,.  forroti^,  communicates  uneafi^ 
nefs  ?  The  human  countenance,  fays  Horacef ,  borrows 
fmiles  or  tears  from  the  human  counte'nance.  Reduce 
a  perfon  to  folitude,  and  he  lofes  all^enjoyttient,  exce{^ 
either  of  the  fenfual  or  fpeculative  kind  |  and  that  be- 
caufe  the  movements  of  his  heart  are  not  forwajf ded  by 
correfpondent  movements  in  his  fellow-creaturtt^  The 
figns  of  forrow  and  mourning,  though  arbitrary,  affe& 
us  with  melancholy  ;  but  the  natural  fymptoms,  tear$ 
and  cries  and  groans^  never  fail  to  infcife  compaffioil 
and  imeaiinefsi  And  if  the  effects  of  mUery  touch  ui 
in  fo  lively  a  manner,  can  we  be  fuppofed  altogether 
infenfible  or  indifferent  towards  its  caufes;  when  a 
malicious  or  treacherous  charaAer  and  behaviour  are 
prefented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  Ihall  fuppofe,  into  a. convenient,  warm^^ 
well-contrived  apartment:  we  neceffarily  receive  i 
pleafure  from  its  very  furvey ;  becaufe  it  prefents  us 
with  the  pleafing  ideas  of  eafe,  fatisiaflion,  and  enjoy«^ 
ment.  The  hofpitable^  good-humoured,  humane  land- 
lord appears^  This  circumftance  furely  muft  embellifh 
the  whole ;  nor  can  we  eafily  forbear  refle£tinjg,  with 
pleafure,  on  the  fatisfeftion  which  refuhs  to  every  one 
from  his  intercourfe  and  good  offices; 

His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  eafe,  c6niidence{ 
and  calm  enjoyment,  diffiifed  over  their  countenance^i 

fufficientlf 

»  Sec  Note  [B  B]. 

f  Uti  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibua  adflent 
Human!  vnltus*  Hort 
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iuffidendy  exprefs  theii;  happinefs.  I  have  a  pleafing 
fympathy  in  the  profpe£i  of  fo  much  joy,  and  can  never 
confider  the  fource  of  it  without  the  moil  agreeable 
emotions. 

He  tells  me,  that  an  oppreflive  and  powerful  neigh- 
bour had  attempted  to  difpoiTefs  him  of  his  inheritance^ 
and  had  long  diflurbed  all  his  innocent  and  focial  plea<* 
fures.  I  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arife  in  me 
againft  fuch  violence  and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong 
fhould  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enilaved  proving* 
ces,  depopulated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  fcaifotd 
ftream  with  human  bloods  I  am  (truck  with  horror 
at  the  profped  of  fo  much  mifery,  and  am  aduated  by 
the  ftrongefl  antipathy  againft  its  author; 

In  general,  it  is  certain,  that,  wherever  we  go,  what^ 
ever  we  refleft  on  or  converfe  about,  every  thing  ftill 
prcfenb  us  with  the  view  of  human  happinefs  or  mi« 
ierjp  2sxd  excites  in  our  breaft  a  fympathetic  move* 
ment  of  pleafure  or  uneafmefs;  In  our  ferious  occu« 
pations,  in  our  earelefs  amufements,  this  principle  ftili 
exerts  its  a£tive  energy* 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre,  is  immediately  ftruck 
with  the  view  of  fo  great  a  multitude  participating  of 
one  common  amufement ;  and  experiences,  from  their 
very  afpeft,  a  fuperior  fenfibility  or  difpofitioh  of  being 
affe&ed  with  every  fentiment  which  he  fhares  with  his 
fellow-creatures. 

He  obferves  the  a£lors  to  be  animated  by  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  full  audience,  and  raifed  to  a  degree  of 
enthuilafm,  which  they  cannot  command  in  any  foli« 
tary  or  calm  moment* 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  ikilful  poet,  is 
communicated,  as  it  were  by  magiq,  to  the  fpefbitors; 

Vol,  a  S  wh<^ 
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who  weep,  tremble,  refent,  rejoice,  and  are  indamed 
with  all  the  variety  of  paffions,.  which  aftuate  the  feve- 
ral  perfonages  of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  croffes  our  wifhes,  and  interrupts 
the  happinefs  of  th^  favourite  charafterj,  we  feel  a  fen- 
fible  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  fuflferings 
proceed  from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an 
enemy,  our  breafts  are  affefted  with  the  livelieft  refent- 
ment  againft  the  author  of  thefe  calamities. 

It  is  here  efleemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to 
reprefent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent.  A  diftant 
friend,  or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  intereft 
in  the  cataftrophe,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  avoided  by 
the  poet ;  as  communicating  a  like  indifference  to  the 
audience,  and  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  paffions. 

Few  fpecies  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than 
paftoral;  and  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  the  chief 
fource  of  its  pleafure  arifes  from  thofe  images  of  a 
gentle  and  tender  tranquillity,  which  it  reprefents  in 
,  its  perfonages,  and  of  which  it  communicates  a  like 
fentiment  to  the  reader.  Sannazarius,  who  transferred 
the  fcene  to  the  fea-fliore,  though  he  prefented  tjie  moft 
magnificent  objeft  in  nature,  is  confefled  to  have  erred 
in  his  choicci  The  idea  of  toil,  labour,  and  danger, 
fuffered  by  the  fifliermen,  is  painful ;  by  an  unavoid- 
able fympathy,  which  attends  every  conception  of  hu- 
tnan  happinefs  or  mifery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  fays  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was 
my  favourite :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace. 
We  enter,  to  be  fure,  more  readily  into  fentiments 
^hich  refemble  thofe  we  feel  every  day ;  but  no  paf- 
fion,  when  well  reprefented,  can  be  entirely  indiSerent 
to  us ;  becaufe  there  is  none,  of  which  every  man  has 
not,  within  him,  at  leaft  the  feeds  and  firft  principles^ 

It 
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It  is  the  bufinefs  of  poetry  to  bring  every  affeftion  near 
to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  reprefentation,  and  make 
it  look  like  triith  arid  reality :  A  certain  proof,  that 
■wherever  that  reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  difpofed 
to  be  ftrongl/  aflfeded  by  it.' 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the 
fate  of  ftates,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affeft- 
ed,  is  extremely  interefting  ^en  to  thofe  whofe  W'elfar^ 
is  not  immediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  pro- 
pagated with  celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired 
into  with  attention  and  toncem.  The  intereft  of  So- 
ciety appears,  on  this  occafion,  to  be,  ih  Ibnie  degree^ 
the  intereft  of  each  individual.  The  iiilagination  is 
fure  to  be  aife^ed  ;  though  the  paiTions  excited  may 
not  always  be  fd  ftrong  and  fteady  as  to  have  great  in- 
fluence  on  the  condud  and  behaviour. 

The  petufal  of  a  hiftdry  feems  a  calm  entertainment  j 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  oiir 
hearts  beat  with  corrfefpoiident  niovenients  to  thofe 
which  are  defcribed  by  the  hiftoflari. 

Thucydides  and  Guicdardin  fupport  with  difficulty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  defcribes  the  trivial 
rencounters  of  the  fmall  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  harmlefs  wars  of  Pifa.  The  few  perfotis  inte- 
refted,  and  the  fmall  intereft,  fill  not  the  imagination^ 
and  engage  not  the  iffeftions.  The  deep  dif^refs  o^ 
the  numerous  Athenian  army  before  Syracufe,  the 
danger  which  fo  nearly  threatens  Ve:nice  ;  thefe  excite 
compaffion,  thefe  move  terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  unintelrefling  flyle  of  Suetonius, 
Equally  with  thie  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  mzty  con- 
vince u4  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius. 
But  what  a  difference  of  fentiment !  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  facts,  and  the  latter  fets  before  our 

S  2  eyes 
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eyes  the  venerable  figures  of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrafea, 
intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  only  moved  by  the  melting 
forrows  of  their  friends  and  kindred  :  What  fympathy 
then  touches  every  human  heart !  What  indignation 
againft  the  tyrant,  whofe  caufelefs  fear  or  unprovoked 
malice  gave  rife  to  fiich  deteftaWe  barbarity ! 

If  we  bring  thefe  fubjefts  nearer  ;  if  we  remove  all 
fufpicion  of  fidVion  and  deceit ;  what  powerful  concern 
is  excited,  and  how  much  fuperlor,  in  many  inilances, 
to  the  narrow  attachments  of  felf-love  and  private  in- 
lereft  !  Popular  fedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedi- 
*  ence  t6  faftious  leaders ;  thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft 
yifible,  though  lefs  laudable,  effefts  of  this  focial  fym- 
pathy  in  human  nature^ 

The  frivoloufneli  of  the  fubjefl:  too,  we  may  obferve, 
is  not  able  to  detach  ua  entirely  from  what  carries  an 
image  of  human  fentiment  and  affedion. 

When  a  perfon  flutters,  and  pronounces  with  diffi- 
culty, we  even  fympathtze  with  this  trivial  uneafinefs^ 
and  fuffer  for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticifm,  thai 
every  combination  of  fyllables  or  letters,  which  gives 
pain  to  the  organs  of  fpeech  in  the  recital,  appears  alfo, 
from  a  fpecies  of  fympathy,  harfh  and  difagreeable  to 
the  ear.  Nay,  when  we  run  over  a  book  with  our  eye, 
we  are  fenfible  of  fuch  unharmonious  compofition ;  be* 
caufe  we  ftill  imagine  that  a  perfon  recites  it  to  us,  and 
fuffers  from  the  pronunciation  of  thefe  jarring  fo\mds. 
So  delicate  is  our  fympathy. 

Eafy  and  unconftrained  poftures^  and  motions,  are  al-^ 
ways  beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agree* 
$ible }  clothes  which  warm  without  burdening  the 
body,  which  cover  without  imprifoning  the  limbs,  are 
veU«iafhioned.  In  every  judgment  of  beauty,  the 
feelings  of  the  perfon  affeded  enter  into  confideration^ 

and 
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and  communicate  to  the  fpeftator  fimilar  touches  of 
pain  or  pleafiire  *.  What  wonder,  then,  if  we  can 
pronounce  no  judgment  concerning  the  charafter  and 
Gondud  of  men,  without  confidering  the  tendencies  of 
their  actions,  and  the  happinefs  or  mifery  which  thence 
arifes  to  fociety  ?  what  alTociation  of  ideas  would  ever 
operate,  were  that  prmciple  here  totally  unaftive  f  ? 

If  any  maa,  from  a  cold  infenfibility,  or  narrow  fel- 
fifhnefs  of  temper,  is  unafieAed  with  the  images  of.hu- 
inan  happinefs  or  mifery,  he  mufl  be  equally  indifferent 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue :  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  always  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the 
interefts  of  our  fpecies  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feel- 
ing of  all  moral  diftin&ions ;  a  ftrong  refentment  of 
iajury  dcme  to  men  ;  a  Hvely  approbation  of  their  wel- 
fare, in  this  particular,  though  great  fuperiority  is 
obfervable  of  one  man  above  another,  yet  none  are  fo 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  intereft  of  their  fellow-trrea* 
tures,  as  to  perceive  no  diftinftions  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  in  confequence  of  the  different  tendencies  of  acr 
tions  and  principles.  How,  indeed,  can  we  fuppofe  it 
poflible  in  any  one,  who  wears  a  human  heart,  that  if 
there  be  £ibje&ed  to  his  cenfure,  one  character  or  fy^ 
fiem  of  conduct  which  is  beneficial,  and  another  which 
is  pernicious,  to  his  fpecies  or  community,  he  will  not 
£3  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to  the  former.,  or 
afcribe  to  it  the  fmalleft  merit  or  regard  ?  Let  u^  fup- 
pofe fuch  a  perfon  ever  fo  fielfifli ;  Let  private  intereft 

S  3  have 

*  «  Decentior  equut  cujua  aftri^  fuot  Hia ;  fed  idem  velocior. 
^  Pulcher  afpedu  fit  athleta^  cujua  lacertos  exercitatio  expreflit ;  idem 
^  certaminl  paration  Nunquam  enim  J^iet  ab  uHUtate  dividitur. 
«<  Sed  hoc  quldem  difcerQctc  modici  judicii  eft."  QuiotSiao.  loft, 
lib.  viii*  cap^  3. 

^  jSce  Note  [CC]- 
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have  ingroffed  ever  fo  much  his  attention  ;  yet  in  in- 
llances  where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  muft  unavoid- 
ably feel  fome  propenfity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
make  it  an  objeft  of  choice,  if  every  thing  elfe  be 
equal.  Would  any  man  who  is  walking  along,  tread 
as  willingly  on  another's  gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no 
quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint  and  pavement?  There 
is  here  furely  a  difference  in  the  cafe.  We  furely  take 
into  confideration  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  others, 
in  weighing  the  feveral  motives  of  aSiion,  and  incline 
to  the  former,  where  no  private  regards  draw  us  to 
feek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the  injury  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  And  if  the  principles  of  humani- 
ty are  capable,  in  many  inftances,  of  influencing  our 
adions,  they  muft,  at  all  times,  have  fome  authority 
over  oiir  fentiments,  and  give  us  a  general  approbation 
of  what  is  iifeful  tp  fociety,  and  blame  of  what  is  dan- 
gerous or  pernicious.  The  degrees  of  thefe  fenti* 
ments  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  controverfy;  but  the 
reality  of  their  cxiftence,  one  fhould  think,  muft  be  ad- 
mitted in  every  theory  or  fyftem. 

A  creature,  abfolutely  malicious  and  fpiteful,  were 
there  any  fuch  in  nature,  muft  be  worfe  than  indiffe- 
rent to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  AH  his  fenti- 
ments muft  be  inverted,  and  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe 
which  prevail  in  the  human  fpecies.  •  Whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  croffes  the  eon- 
ftant  bent  of  his  wifhcs  and  defires,  muft  produce  un- 
eafmefs  and  difapprobation ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  is  the  fource  of  diforder  and  mifery  in  focie- 
ty, muft,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  regarded  with  plea- 
fure'  dnd  complacency.  Timon,  who,  probably  from 
his  ate<3:ed  fpleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  malice, 
was  denominated  the  man-hater,  embraced  Alcibiades 
'^        —  •  - ^itlj 
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with  great  fondnefs.  "  Go  on,  my  boy  !"  cried  he, 
**  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  people  :  You  will  one 
day,  I  forefee,  be  the  caufe  of  great  calamities  to 
them*/*  Could  we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the 
Manicheans,  it  is  an  infallible  confequence,  that  their 
fentiments  of  human  aftions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing 
clfe,  mull  be  totally  oppofite ;  and  that  every  inftance 
of  juftice  and  humanity,  from  its  neceflary  tendency, 
muft  pleafe  the  one  deity,  and  difpleafe  the  other.  All 
mankind  fo  far  refemble  the  good  principle,  that, 
where  intereft,  or  revaige,  or  envy,  perverts  not  our 
difpofition,  we  are  always  inclined,  from  our  natural 
phiianthrophy,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  happinefs 
of  fociety,  and  confequently  to  virtue,  above  its  oppo- 
fite. Abfolute,  unprovoked,  difinterefled  malice,  has 
never,  perhaps,  place  in  any  human  breaft ;  or,  if  it 
had,  muft  there  pervert  all  the  fentiments  of  morals, 
as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humanity.  If  the  cruelty  of 
Nero  be  allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  not  rather  the 
^flPed  of  conftant  fear  and  refentment ;  it  is  evident, 
that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to  Seneca  or  Burrhus, 
muft  have  poiTeffed  his  fteady  and  uniform  approba- 
tion. / 

A  ftatefman  or  patriot,  who  ferves  our  own  coun- 
try, in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  paffionate 
regard  paid  to  him,  than  one  whofe  beneficial  influ- 
ence operated  on  diftant  ages  or  remote  nations  j 
where  the  good,  refulting  from  his  generous  humani- 
ty, being  lefs  connefted  with  us,  feems  more  obfcure, 
and  affefts  us  with  a  lefs  lively  fympathy.  We  may 
pwn  the  merit  to  be  equally  great,  though  our  fen- 
timents are  not  raifed  to  an  equal  height  in  both  cafes. 
The  judgment  here  correfts  the  inequalities  of  our 

S  4  internal 
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internal  emotions  and  perceptions;  in  like  manner, 
as  it  preferves  us  from  error  in  the  feveral  variations 
of  images  prefcnted  to  our  external  fenfes.  The  fame 
objeft,  at  a  double  diftance,  really  throws  on  the  eye 
a  pifture  of  but  half  the  bulk  ;  yet  we  imagine  that  it 
appears  of  the  fame  fize  in  both  fituations  ;  becaufe 
ive  know  that,  on  our  approach  to^it,  its  image  would 
expand  on  the  eye,  and  that  the  difference  confifts  not 
in  the  objedt  itfelf,  but  in  bur  ppfition  with  regard  to 
it.  Arid  indeed,  without  fuch  a  correftiori  of  appear- 
ances, both  in  internal  arid  external  fentiment,  men 
could  never  think  or  talk  fteadily  on  any  fubjeft  ; 
while  their  fluftiiating  fituations  produce  a  continual 
Variation  on  bbjefts,  and  throw  them  into  fuch  differ*^ 

erit  aiid  contrary  lights  and  pofitioris  f 

llie  more  we  coriverfe  with  mankind,  and  the 
greater  focial  intercourfe  we  maintain,  the  more  ihaU 
we  be  familiarized  to  thefe  general  preferences  and 
diftindions',  without  which  our  converfation  arid  dit 
coiirfe  could  fcarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  to  each 
other.  Every  mari^s  intereft  is  peculiar  to  himfclf; 
Sirid  the  averfion^  and  defires,  which  refult  from  it, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  affect  others  in  a  like  degree. 
General  language,  therefore,  being  formed  for  general 
ufe,  muft  be  nloiilJed  on  fome  more  general  views^ 
and  muft  affix  th6  epithets  of  praife  or  blame,  in  con^ 
formity  to  feritiirients  which  arife  from  the  general  in- 
tereftsof  the  community :  And  if  thefe  fen  ti  men  ts,  in 
moll  men,'  be  riot  fo  ftroiig  as  thofe  which  have  a  re- 
ferenc^e  to  private  good ;  yet  ftill  they  iriuft  make  fome 
diftinftion,  even  in  perfons  the  moft  depraved  and  feif- 
ifh ;  and  mlift  attach  the  notion  of  gopd  to  a  benefi- 
cent conduft,  aiid  of  evil  to  the  contrary.     Sympathy, 

we 

•  See  Note  [DD], 
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we  (hall  allow,  is  much  fainter  than  our  concern  for 
ourfelves ;  and  fympathy  with  perfons  remote  from  us, 
much  fainter  than  that  with  perfoiis  n^ar  and  contigu* 
ous  ;  but  for  this  very  reafon,  it  is  neceflary  for  us, 
in  our  calm  judgments  and  difcourfe  concerning  the 
charaders  of  men,  to  negled  all  thefe  differences,  and 
render  our  fentiments  more  public  and  focial.  Be* 
fides,  that  we  ourfelves  often  change  our  fituation  in 
this  particular,  we  every  day  meet  with  perfons  who 
are  in  a  fituation  different  from  us,  and  who  could 
never  converfe  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  conflant- 
ly  in  that  pofition  and  point  of  view,  which  h  pe- 
culiar to  ourfelves.  The  intercourfe  of  fentiments, 
therefore,  in  fociety  and  converfation,  makes  us  form 
fome  general  unalterable  ftandard,  by  which  we  may 
approve  or  difapprove  of  characters  and  manners. 
And  though  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with 
thofe  general  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and 
hatred,  by  the  univerfal,  abftraA  differences  of  vice 
and  virtue,  without  regard  to  felf,  or  the  perfons  with 
whom  we  are  more  intimately  connefled ;  yet  have 
thefe  moral  differences  a  coilfiderable  influence,  and 
being  fufHcient,  at  leafl,  for  difcourfe,  ferve  all  our 
purpbfes  in  company,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre, 
land  in  the  fchools  *-• 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  fubjeft,  the 
merit  afcril^ed  to  the  focial  virtues  appears  flill  uni- 
form,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  that  regard,  which  the 
natural  fentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to 
the  interefls  of  mankind  and  fociety.  If  we  confider 
the  principles  of  the  human  make,  fuch  as  they  appear 
to  daily  experience  and  obfervation,  we  mufl,  a  priori^ 
conclude  it  impoffible  for  fuch  a  creature  as  man  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  well  or  ill-being  of  his  fellow^i 

creatures, 

♦  Sec  NQtc  [EE]. 
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creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  himfelf,  to  pronounce 
-where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular  bias,  that 
Vihzt  promotes  their  happinefs  is  good,  what  tends  to 
their  mifery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or  con- 
fideration.  Here  then  are « the  faint  rudiments,  at 
leaft,  or  outlines,  of  a  general  diflindion  between 
a£lions ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the 
perfon  is  fuppofed  to  increafe  his  connexion  with 
thofe  who  are  injured  or  benefited,  and  his  lively  con- 
ception of  their  mifery  or  happinefs  ;  his  confequent 
cenfure  or  approbation  acquires  proportionable  vigour. 
There  is  no  neceility  that  a  generous  adtion^  barely 
mentioned  in  an  old  hiftory  or  remote  gazette,  fhould 
communicate  any  ftrong  feelings  of  applaufe  and  ad- 
miration. Virtue,  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance,  is  like  a 
fixed  ftar,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reafon  it  may 
appear  as  luminous  as  the  fun  in  his  meridian,  i^  fo  in- 
finitely removed,  as  to  aifed  the  fenfes  neither  with 
light  nor  heat.  Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our  ac- 
quaintance or  connection  with  the  perfons,  or  even  by 
an  elegant  recital  of  the  cafe  ;  our  hearts  are  imme* 
diately  caught,  our  fympathy  enlivened,  and  our  cool 
approbation  converted  into  the  warmefl  fentiments  of 
friendfhip  and  regard.  Thefe  feem  neceflary  and  in^ 
fallible  confequences  of  the  general  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  difcovered  in  common  life  and  prac« 
lice. 

Again ;  reverfe  thefe  views  and  reafonings :  Con- 
iider  the  matter  a  pojlerhri  ;  and,  weighing  the  confe- 
quences, inquire  if  the  merit  of  focial  virtue  be  not  in 
a  great  meafure  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
with  which  it  affeds  the  fpe£bitors.  It  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  fad,  that  the  circumflance  of  Utility,  in 
all  fubjefts,  is  a  fourc^  of  praife  and  approbation : 

That 
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That  it  is  conilantly  appealed  to  in  all  moral  decifions 
concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of  aftions  :  That  it 
is  the  fole  fource  of  that  high  regard  paid  to  jufticc, 
fidelity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chaflity :  That  it  is 
infeparable  from  all  the  other  focial  virtues,  humanity, 
generofity,  charity,  affability,  lenity,  mercy,  and  mo- 
deration :  And,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  foundation  of 
the  chief  part  of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  man- 
kind  and  our  fellow-creatures. 

It  appears  alfo,  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of 
charafters  and  manners,  the  ufeful  tendency  of  the  fo- 
cial virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  felf-intereft, 
but  has  an  influence  much  more  univerfal  and  exten- 
five.  It  appears,  that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and 
to  the  promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  ia 
fociety,  does  always,  by  affecting  the  benevolent  prin« 
ciples  of  our  frame,  engage  us  on  the  fide  of  the  fo- 
cial virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  confir- 
mation, that  thefe  principles  of  humanity  and  fympathy 
enter  fo  deeply  into  all  our  fentiments,  and  have  fo 
powerful  an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to  excite 
the  ftrongeft  cenfure  and  applaufe.  The  prefent 
theory  is  the  fimple  refult  of  all  thefe  inferences  ;  each 
of  which  feems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and 
obfer\'ation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  were  any  fuch 
principle  in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concent  for 
others  ^  yet  when  we  fee,  in  numberlefs  inftantes,  that 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  intereft$  of 
Ibciety,  is  fo  highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to 
learn  the  force  of  the  benevolent  principle ;  fince  it 
is  impoffible  for  any  thing  to  pleafe  as  means  to  aa 
^nd,  where,  the  end  is  totally  indiflferent.  On  the 
pther  band,  were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  im« 

planted 
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planted  in  our  nature  any  general  principle  of  moral 
blame  and  approbation  ;  yet  when  we  fee,  in  number* 
lefs  inftances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought 
thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is  impoflible  but  that  every 
thing  which  promotes  the  intereft  of  fociety,  muft 
communicate  pleafure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give 
uneafmefs ;  But  when  thefe  different  refleftions  and 
obfervations  concur  in  eftablifhing  the  fame  conclu- 
fion,  mufl  they  not  beftow  an  undifputed  evidence  up« 
on  it  ? 

It  is  however  hoped,  that  the  progrefe  of  this  argu- 
ment will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  prefent 
theory,  by  Ihowing  the  rife  of  other  fentiments  of 
^eem  and  regard  from  th^  fame  or  like  principles* 


SECTION   VI, 

Of  Qualities  Ufdful  to  Ourfelvet. 

♦.      ■  ■      * 

PART    I. 

IT  feems  evident,  jhat  where  a  quality  or  habit  is 
fubje^ed  to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any 
refped  prejudicial  to  the  perfon  poiTefled  of  it,  or  fuch 
as  incapacitates  him  for  bufinefs  and  adion,  it  is  in- 
ftantly  blamed,  and  ranked  among  his  faults  and  im- 
perfedions.  IndoIencc>  negligence,  want  of  order 
and  method,  obftinacy,  ficklenefs,  rafhnefs,  credulity  ; 
thefe  qualities  were  never  efte^med  by  any  one  indif» 

fereut 
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ferent  to  a  chara£ter ;  much  fefs  extolled  as  accom- 
plifhments  or  virtues.  The  prejudice,  refulting  from 
them,  immediately  (Irikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the 
fentiment  of  pain  and  difapprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  abfolutely  either  blame- 
able  or  praifewoTthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree. 
A  due  medium,  fay  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  character- 
iftic  of  virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  utility.  A  prc^per  celerity,  for  inftance,  and  dif- 
patch  in  bufinefs,  is  commendable.  When  defedtive, 
no  progrefs  is  ever  made  in  the  execution  of  any  pur- 
pofe :  When  exceflive,  it  engages  us  in  precipitate 
and  ill-concerted  meafures  and  enterprifes :  By  fueh 
reafonings,  we  fix  the  proper  and  commendable  me- 
diocrity in  all  moral  and  prudential  difquifitions  ;  and 
never  lofe  view  of  the  advantages  which  refult  from 
any  charadter  or  habit* 

Now  as  thefe  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  perfon 
poflfefled  of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  felf-Iove 
which  renders  the  profpe£t  of  them  agreeable  to  us 
the  fpedators,  and  prompts  oxj^t  efleem  and  approba- 
tion. No  force  of  imagination  can  convert  us  into 
another  perfon,  and  make  us  fancy,  that  we,  being 
that  perfon,  reap  benefit  from  thofe  valuable  qualities 
which  belong  to  him  :  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  ima<- 
gination  could  immediately  tranfport  us  back  into  our- 
felves,  and  make  us  love  and  efteem  the  perfon  as  dif« 
ferent  from  us.  Views  and  fentiments  fo  oppofite  to 
known  truth,  and  to  each  other,  could  never  have 
place,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  perfon.  All  fuf- 
picion,  therefore,  of  felfifh  regards,  is  here  totally  ex- 
cluded. It  is  a  quite  different  principle  which  adluates 
our  bofom,  and  interefls  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  per- 
son whpm  we  <;ontemplate.    Where  his  natural  talents 

and 
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and  acquired  abilities  give  us  the  profpeft  of  elevation, 
advancement,  a  figure  in  life,  profperous  fuccefs,  a 
fteady  command  over  fortune,  and  the  execution  of 
great  or  advantageous  undertakings;  we  are  ftruck 
with  fuch  agreeable  images,  and  feel  a  complacency 
and  regard  immediately  arife  towards  him.  The  ideas 
of  happinefs,  joy,  triumph,  profperity,  are  connefted 
with  every  circumftance  of  his  charafter,  and  diffufe 
over  our  minds  a  pleafmg  fentiment  of  fympathy  and 
humanity  *• 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  originally  framed  fo  as  to 
have  no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
but  to  regard  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  all  fenlible 
beings  with  greater  indifference  than  even  two  con- 
tiguous fliades  of  the  fame  colour.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
if  the  profperity  of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  defired  to 
choofe,  that  he  would  Hand,  like  the  fchoolman's  afs, 
irrefolute  and  undetermined,  between  equal  motives  ; 
or  rather,  like  the  fame  afs,  between  two  pieces  of 
wood  or  jnarble,  without  any  inclination  or  propen- 
fity  to  either  fide.  The  confequence,  I  believe,  muft 
be  alk)wed  juft,  that  fuch  a  perfon  being  abfolutely 
unconcerned,  either  for  the  public  good  of  a  commu- 
nity, or  the  private  utility  of  others,  would  look  on 
every  quality,  however  pernicious,  or  however  bene- 
ficial to  fociety,  or  to  its  poffeffor,  with  the  fame  in- 
difference as  on  the  moft  common  and  uninterefting 
objeft. 

But  if,  inftead  of  this  fancied  monfter,  we  fuppofe  i 

man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  cafe, 

there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 

every  thing  elfe  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  choice 

may 

♦  Sec  Note  [FF.] 
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may  be,  if  his  heart  be  felfiih,  or  if  the  perfons  inte- 
refted  be  remote  from  him,  there  muft  ftill  be  a  choice 
or  diftinftion  between  what  is  ufeful  and  what  is  per- 
nicious. Now  this  diilinftion  is  the  fame  in  ajl  its 
parts,  with  the  moral  diftindkion,  whofe  foundation 
has  been  fo  often,  and  fo  much  in  vain,  inquired  af- 
ter. The  fame  endowments  of  the  mind,  in  every 
circumftance,  are  agreeable  to  the  fentiment  of  morals 
and  to  that  of  humanity  :  The  fame  temper  is  fufcepti- 
ble  of  high  degrees  of  the  one  fentiment  and  of  the 
other  ;  and  the  fame  alteration  in  the  objefts,  by  their 
nearer  approach  or  by  connexions,  enlivens  the  one 
and  the  other.  By  all  the  rules  of  philofophy,  there- 
fore, we  muft  conclude,  that  thefe  fentiments  are  ori- 
ginally the  fame ;  fince,  in  each  particular,  even  the 
moft  minute,  they  are  governed  by  the  fame  laws^ 
and  are  moved  by  the  fame  objefts. 

Why  do  philofophers  infer,  with  the  greateft  cer- 
tainty,  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  fame 
force  of  gravity,  that  makes  bodies  fall .  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  but  becaufe  thefe  effefts  are,  upon 
computation,  found  fimilar  and  equal  ?  And  muft 
not  this  argument  bring  as  ftrong  conviction  in  moral 
as  in  natural  difquifltions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities 
ufeful  to  the  poffeifor  are  approved  of,  and  the  con- 
trary cenfured,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  leaft  re- 
fleftion  on  what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will 
be  fufEcient.  We  (hall  only  mention  a  few  inftances, 
in  order  to  remove,  if  poflible,  all  doubt  and  hefita- 
tion. 

The  quality,  the  moft  neceffary  for  the  execution  of 
any  ufeful  enterprife,  is  discretion  j  by  which  we 
carry  on  a  fafe  intercourfe  with  others,  give  due  at- 
tention 
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tendon  to  our  oym,  and  to  tfaeir  charader,  weigh  each 
drcumflance  of  the  bufinefs  which  we  undertake^  and 
employ  the  fureft  and  fafeft  means  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end  or  purpofe.  To  a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or 
a  De  Retz,  difcretion  may  appear  an  alderman-like 
virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  i( ;  and,  being  incompatible 
with  thofe  vaft  defigns,  to  which  their  courage  and  am- 
bition prompted  them,  it  might  really  in  them  be  a 
fault  or  imperfeftion.  But  in  the  concTuft  of  ordinary 
life,  no  virtue  is  more  requifite,  not  only  to  obtain 
fuccefs,  but  to  avoid  the  moil  fatal  mifcarriages  and 
difappointments.  The  greateft  parts  without  it,  as 
obferved  by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their 
owner  ;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only* 
the  more  expofed,  on  accouniof  his  enormous  ftrength 
and  flature. 

The  beft  charader,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too 
perfed  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  fwayed 
by  temper  of  any  kind  ;  but  alternately  employs  enter- 
prife  and  caution,  as  each  is  ufeful  to  the  particular 
purpofe  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St 
Evremond  afcribes  to  Marefchal  Turenne,  who  dif- 
played,  every  campaign  as  he  grew  older,  more  teme- 
rity in  his  military  enterprifes  ;  and  being  now,  from 
long  experience,  perfeftly  acquainted  with  every  inci- 
dent in  war,  he  advanced  with  greater  firmnefs  and  fe- 
curity,  in  a  road  fo  well  known  to  him.  Fabius,  fays 
Machiavel,  was  cautious  ;  Scipio  enterprifing ;  And 
both  fucceeded,  becaufe  the  iituation  of  the  Roman 
affairs,  during  the  command  of  each,  wsts  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  iailedy 
had  thefe  fituations  been  reverfed..  He  is  happy, 
whofe  circumftances  fuit  his  temper  \  but  he  is  more 

^xcellent^ 
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excellent,  who  can  fuit  his  temper  to  any  cii'cunv* 
fiances* 

What  need  is  there  to  difplay  the  ptaifes  of  ij^ous^ 
TRY,  sind  to  extol  its  advantages,  in  the  acquiiition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  raiftng  what  we  call  a  fortune 
in  the  world  ?  The  tortoife,  according  to  the  fable, 
by  his  perfeverance,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare^ 
though  poflefied  of  much  fuperiot  fwiftnefs.  A  m^n's 
time,  when  well  huibanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  fields 
of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more  of  what  is  ufef ul 
16  life,  than  extenfive  provinces,  even  of  the.  richeft 
/oil,  when  overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles* 

But  all  .profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  life,  or  even  of  toler- 
able fubfiftence,  mud  fail,  where  a  reafonable  fruga* 
JLITY  is  wanting.  The  heap,  inftead  of  increafing^ 
diminifhes  daily,  and  leaves  its  poflefibr  fo  much  more 
unhappy,  as,  not  having  been  able  to  confme  his  ex* 
pences  to  a  large  revenue,  he  will  ftill  lefs  be  able  to 
live  contentedly  on  a  fmall  one.  The  fouls  of  men^ 
according  to  Plato  *,  inflamed  with,  impure  appetites, 
and  lofing  the.  body,  which  alone  afforded  me^s  of  fa* 
tisfaction,  hover  about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places 
where  their  bodies  are  depofited ;  pofTeflfed  with  a 
longing  defire  to  recover  the  loft  organs  of  fehlatlon^ 
So  may  we  fee  worthiefs  prodigals,  having  confumed 
their  fortune  in  wild  debauches,  thrufting  themfelves 
into  every  plentiful  table,  and  every  party  of  pleafure ; 
hated  even  by  the  vicious,  and  defpifed  even  by  fools^ 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  Avarice,  which,  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  4II  ufe  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
hofpitality  and  every  Ibcial  enjoyment,  is  juftly  cenfur*' 
^d  on  a  double  account.     Prodigality,  the  other  ex« 

Vol.  II#  T  treme. 
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treme,  is.  commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himfelf ; ' 
and  each  of  thefe  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  perfon  who  cenfures^ 
and  according  to  his  gre.ater  or  lefs  fenfibility  to  plea- 
fure,  either  focial  or  fenfual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
fources.  Honefty,  fidelity,  truth,  are  praifed  for  their 
immediate  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  focie* 
ty ;  but  after  thofe  virtues  are  once  eftabliihed  upon 
this  foundation,  they  are  alfo  confidered  as  advanta- 
geous to  the  perfon  himfelf,  and  as  the  fource  of  that 
truft  and  confidence  which  can  alone  give  a  man  any 
confideration  in  life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no 
lefs  than  odious,  when  he  forgets  the  duty  which,  in 
in  this  particular,  he  owes  to  himfelf  as  well  a&  to  fo- 
ciety* 

Perhaps  this  confideration  is  one  chief  fource  of  the 
high  blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  inftance  pf  fculurc 
among  women  in  point  of  chaftity.  The  greateft  re- 
gard which  can  be  acquired  by  that  fex,  is  derived 
from  their  fidelity  ;<  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and 
vulgar,  lofes  her  rank,  and  is  expofcd  to  every  infult, 
who  is  deficient  in  this  particular. .  The  fmalleft  fiailure 
is  here  fufficicnt  to  bhft  her  character.  A  female  has, 
fo  many  opportunities  of  fecretly  indulging  thefe  appe- 
tites, that  nothing  can  give  us  fecurity  but  her  abfolute 
modefty  and  referve  j  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made, 
it  can  fcarcely  ever  be  fully  repaired.  If  a  man  behave 
with  cowardice  on  one  occafion,  a  contrary  condud; 
reinftates  him  in  his  charader.  But  by  what  adion 
can  a  woman,  whofe  behaviour  has  once  been  diflblute, 
be  able  to  aiTure  us,  that  flie  has  formed  better  refolu*- 
tions,  and  has  felf-command  enough  to  carry  them  in- 
to execution? 

AH 
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All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  defifous  of  hap-^ 
pinefs  ;  but  few  are  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit :  One 
confiderable  caufe  is  the  want  of  strength  of  MiNd, 
which  might  enable  them  to  refift'  the  temptation  of 
prefent  eafe  or  pleafure,  and  carry  them  fbrtv^ard  in  the 
fearch  of  rtiore  diftant  profit  and  enjoyment. '  OdV'af- 
feftions,  on  a  general  profpeft  of  their  objefts,  fotni 
certain  rules  of  conduft,  and  certain  nieaTures  of  pi'e- 
fereiice,  of  one  above  another :  And  thefe'  decifions, 
though  really  the  refult  of  our  calm  paflions  and  pfo- 
penfities  (for  what  elfe  can  pronounce  any  objed  eligi- 
ble, or  the  contrary?)  are  yet  faid,  by  a  natural  abufe 
of  terms,  to  be  the  determinations  of  pure  reafon  and 
refleftion.  But  when  fome  of  thefe  objects  approach 
nearer  to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable 
'  lights  and  pofitions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagina- 
tion ;  our  general  refolutions  are  frequently  confound- 
ed, a  fmall  enjoyment  preferred,  and  lafting  (hame  and 
forrow  entailed  upon  us.  And  however  poefs  may 
employ  their  wit  and  eloquence  in  celebrating  prefent 
pleafure,  and  rejedling  all  diftant  views  to  fame,  health, 
or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious,  that  this  praftice  is  the 
fource  of  all  diffolutenefs  and  diforder,  repentance  and 
mifery.  A  man  of  a  ftrong  and  determinate  temper 
adheres  tenacioufly  to  his  general  refolufiotis,  tod  is 
neither  feduced  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  nor  tef- 
rified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  ftill  in  view 
thofe  diftant  purfuits,  by  which  he,  at  dnce,  enfitreS 
his  happinefs  and  his  honour. 

Self-fatisfaftion,  at  leaft  iii  fome  d^gr^e,  i^  an  ad- 
vantage' which  equally  attends  fhe  fool  and  the  wis^ 
MAN  :  but  it  is  the  only  one  ;  tor  is  there  any  other 
circamftance  in  the  conduft  of  life  where  they  are 
upon  an  equal  footing. «  Bufmefs,  books,  cdnverfation ; 

T  2  for 
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for  all  of  thefe,  a  fool  is  totally  incapacitated  j  and, 
except  condemned  by  his  ftation  to  the  coarfeft  drud-. 
gery,  remains  a  ufelefs  burden  upon  the  earth.  Ac- 
cordingly  it  is  found,  that  men  are  extremely  jealous 
of  their  character  in  this  particular  ;  and  many  inftan- 
ces  are  feen  of  profligacy  and  treachery,  the  ,moft 
avowed  and  unreferved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently  the 
imputation,  of  ignorance  and  ftupidity.  Dicaearchus, 
the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us  *, 
openly  erefted  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injuftice, 
in  order  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am 
well  affured,  would  have  darted  at  the  epithet  of 
fool,  and  have  meditated  revenge  for  fo  injurious  an  ap- 
pellation. Except  the  affeftion  of  parents,  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  mod  indiflbluble  bond  in  nature,  no  conneftioa 
has  ftrength  fufficient  to  fupport  the  difguft  ariling 
from  this  charafter.  Love  itfelf,  which  can  fubfift  un- 
der, treachery,  ingratitude,  malice,  and  infidelity^  is 
immediately  extinguifhed  by  it,  when  perceived  and 
{acknowledged;  nor  are  deformity  and  old  age  more 
fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  paffion.  So  dreadful  are 
the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  pufpofe  or  un- 
dertaking, and  of  continued  error  and  mifcondu£t  in 

life ! 

Wh^n  it  is  afked,  whether  a  quick  or  a  flow  appre- 
henfion  be  mod  valuable  ?  whether  one  that,  at  fird 
view,  penetrates  far  into  a  fubjeft,  but  can  perform 
nothing  upon  dudy ;  or  a  contrary  charader,  which 
mud  work  out  every  thing  by  dint  of  application  S 
whether  a  clear  head  or  a  copious  invention  i  whe- 
ther a  profound  genius  or  a  fure  judgment  ?  in,  fhort,^ 
what  charafter  or  peculiar  tutn  of  underdanding  is 
jnpre  excellent  than  another  ?    It  is  evident^  that  we 

caa 

*  Lib,  xvu»  caf^  35. 
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can  anfwer  none  of  thefe  queftions,  without  confider- 
ing  which  of  thofe  qualities  capacitates  a  man  bed  for 
V   the  -world,  and   carries   him   fartheft  in  any  under- 
taking. 

If  refined  fenfe  and  exalted  fenfe  be  not  To  ufeful  a$ 
common  fenfe,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  amd  the  no- 
blenefs  of  their  objefts,  make  fome  compenfation,  an4 
render  them  the  admiration  of  mankind:  As  gold, 
though  Ids,  ferviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its 
fcarcity,  a  value  which  is  much  fuperior. 

The  defcfts  of  judgment  can  be  fupplied  by  no  art 
or  invention;  but  thofe  of  memory  frequently  may> 
both  in  bufinefs  and  in  ftudy,  by  method  and  induftry, 
and  by  diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writings 
and  we  fcarcely  ever  hear  a  fliort  memory  given  as  a 
reafon  for  a  man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure 
without  the  talent  of  fpeaking,  and  whep  the  audience 
were  too  delicate  to  bear  fuch  crude,-  undigefted  ha- 
rangues as  our  extemporary  orators  offer  to  public  at 
femblies  ;  the  faculty  of  memory  was  then  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence,  and  was  accordingly  much  more 
valued  than  at  prefent.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this 
talent ;  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  fu- 
blime  qualities  of  Cacfar  himfelf  *. 

Particular  cuftoms  and  manners  alter  the  ufefulnefs 
of  qualities :  They  alfo  alter  their  merit.  Particular 
lituations  and  accidents  have,  in  fome  degree,  the 
fame  influence.  -  He  will  always  be  more  efteemed, 
who  poffeffes  thofe  talents  and  accomplifhments,  which 
fuit  his  flation  and  profeilion,  than  he  whom  fortune 

T  3  has 
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has  mifplaced  in  the  part  which  flie  has  affigned  him- 
The  private  or  felfifh  virtues  are,  in  this  refpeft,  more 
arbitrary  than  the  public  and  focial.  In  other  refpefks, 
(hey  are,  perhaps,  lefs  liable  to  doubt  and  controverfy. 
In  this  kingdom,  fuch  continued  oftentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  aftive  life  with  re- 
gard to  public  fpirit,  and  among  thofe  in  fpeculative 
with  regard  to  benevolence  ;  and  fo  many  falfe  preten^ 
lions  to  each  have  been,  no  doubt,  detefted,  that  o^en 
of  the  world  are  apt,  without  any  bad  'intention,  to 
difcover  a  fuUen  incredulity  on  the  head  of  thofe  moral 
endowments,  and  even  fometimes  abfolutely  to  deny 
their  exiftence  and  reality.  In  like  manner,  I  find, 
that  of  old,  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics 
concerning  virtue,  their  magnificent  profeffions,  and 
flender  performances,  bred  a  difguft  in  mankind  ;  and 
Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to  pleafure, 
is  yet,  in  other  refpecis,  a  very  moral  writer,  cannot, 
fometimes,  talk  of  virtue,  fo  much  boafted,  without  be- 
traying fymptoms  of  fpleen  and  irony  *.  But  furely  this 
peevifli  delicacy,  whence-ever  it  arifcs,  can  never  be 
carried  fo  far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  exiftence  of 
every  fpecies  of  merit,  and  all  diftinflion  of  manners 
and  behaviour.  Pefides  difcretion,  caution,  enterprife, 
induftry,  affiduity,  frugality,  qecpnomy,  good  fenfe, 
prudence,  difcernment;  befides  thefe  endowments,  I 
fay,  whofe  veiy  names  force  an  avowal  of  their  merit, 
there  are  many  others,  to  which  the  moft  determined 
fcepticifm  cannot,  for  a  moment,  refufc  the  tribute  of 

praife 

*  ApiTVf  riva  xfiti  acufiara  Kjti  xwpwf  /ityaxn  m  ptfifit  [^vviifcT&'v.  Ll'c.  TiMO>». 
•Afain,  K«i  rutayayevrtf  (w  ff\ocr«foi)  ivt^a-ruTnTct  /jitipmKia  ritvrt  xoh\j£f\jkKrr»9 
mftmyr^tiyaiyitrt*     IcCRQ-MiEH.     In  aDothcr  pUcc,  Bsr*  yap  fr<v  it  70Ai/SpuXX«r«c 
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praife  and  approbation.  Temperance,  fobriety,  pa- 
tience, conftancy,  perfeverance,  forethought,  confider- 
atenefs,  fecrecy,  order,  infinuation,  addrefs,  prefence 
of  mind,  quicknefe  of  conception,  facility  of  expreffion ; 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more  of  the  fame  kind,  no  man 
will  ever  deny  to  be  excellencies  and  perfections.  As 
their  merits  confifts  in  their  tendency  to  feirve  the  per- 
fon  poffeffed  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claim 
to  public  and  focial  defert,  we  are  the  lefs  jealous  of 
their  pretenfions,  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  ca^* 
talogue  of  laudable  qualities.  We  are  not  fenfible 
that,  by  tliis  conceffion,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all 
the  other  moral  excellencies,  and  cannot  confidently 
hefitate  any  longer  with  regard  to  difinterefled  bene- 
volence, patriotifm,  and  humanity. 

It  feems  indeed  certain,  that  firfl  appearances  are 
here,  as  ufual,  extremely  deceitltil,  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  fpeculative  way,  to  refolve  into  felf-love 
the  merit  which  we  afcribe  to  the  felfifli  virtues  above 
mentioned,  than  that  even  of  the  focial.  virtues,  juftice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpofe,  we  need  but 
fay,  that  whatever  conduft  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  Ipved,  praifed,  and  efteemed  by  the 
community,  on  account  of  that  utility  and  intereft  of 
which  every  one  partakes :  And  though  this  afFcclion 
and  regard  be  in  reality  gratitude,  not  fclf-love,  yet  a 
diftinction,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may, not  rea- 
dily be  made  by  'fuperficial  reafoners ;  and  there  u 
room  at  leaft  to  fupport  the  cavil  and  difpute  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  as  qualities,  ^hich  tend  only  to  the  utility 
.of  their  poffeiTor,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or  to 
the  community,  are  yet  efteemed  and  valued;  by  what 
,  theory  or  fyftem  can  we  ac;cou$t  for  this  fentiment 
from  felf-love,  or  deduce  it  from  that  f:ivour:te  origin  ? 

T4  '  There 
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Tb^re  fdems  hetc  a  neceflity  for  confeiling^  that  the 
happinefs  and  mifery  of  others  are  not  fpe&acles  •  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  us  j  but  that  the  view  of  the  for- 
pier,  whether  in  its  caufes  or  effeds,  like  funfliine,  or 
the  profpe^  of  welL-cultivated  piaias  (to  carry  our  pre- 
tenfijons  no  higher),  communicates  a  f(^ret  joy  and 
fatis&i£tioo  $  the  lappearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lower* 
ing  irloud  or  barren  landfkip,  fhrow$  a  melancholy 
damp  over  the  imagination*  And  this  conceflion  bei^g 
once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over ;  and  a  natural  un- 
forced interpretation  of  the  phoenomepa  of  human  life 
will  afterwards,  we  may  hope^  prevail  among  all  fpecu-* 
}ative  inquirers, 

P  A  R  T    IL 

.  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine 
the  influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods 
6S  fortune,  over  our  fentime^ts  of  regard  and  efteem, 
and  to  coniider  whether  thefe  phaenomena  fortify  or 
weaken  the  prefent  theorvr  It  will  naturally  be  ex» 
pefted,  that  the  beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed  by 
^l  ancient  moralifts,  will  be  fimilar,  in  fome  refpe&s^ 
to  that  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  every  kiu^d  of  efteem 
which  is  paid  to  a  man,  will  have  fometliing  fimilar 
in  its  origin,  whether  it  arife  from  his  mental  endoww 
ments,  or  from  the  fituation  of  his  exterior  gircum^ 
itances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  confiderable  fource  of  beauty 
in  all  animals,  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from 
the  particular  ilrufture  of  their  limbs  and  members, 
fuitabl/  to  the  particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they 
are  by  nature  deftlned.  The  juft  proportions  of  a 
feprfe^  defcribed  by  Xenophon  and  Virgil^  are  the  lame 

that 
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that  are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modem  jockeys } 
becaufe  the  foundation  of  them  is  the  fame,  namely^ 
experience  of  what  is  detrimental  or  ufefol  to  the  zok- 
mal. 

Broad  ihoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints^ taper  legs; 
all  thefe  are  beautiful  in  our  fpecies,  becaufe  figns  of 
force  and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility,  and  its  contrary, 
though  they  do  not  entirely  determme  what  is  han^ 
fome  or  deformed,  are  evidently  the  fource  of  a  con^ 
liderable  part  of  approbation  or  diflike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  ftrength  and  dexterity  being 
of  greater  ufe  and  importance  in  war,  was  alfo  much 
more  efteemed  and  valued  than  at  prefent.  Not  to  in-^ 
iift  on  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  obferve,  that  ^ 
hiftorians  fcruple  not  to  mention  force  of  body  among 
the  other  accomplifhm^nts,  even  of  Epaminoiidas, 
whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greateft  hero, 
ftatefman,  and  general,  of  all  the  Greeks  *•  A  like 
praife  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the  greateft  of  the 
Romans  f  •  This  inftance  is  fimilar  to  what  we  obferv^ 
ed  above  with  regard  to  memory. 

What  derifion  and  contempt,  with  both  fexes,  attend 
impotence ;  while  the  unhappy  obje£k  is  regarded  as' 
one  deprived  of  U^  capital  a  pleafure  in  life,  and  at  the 
fame  time  as  difabled  llrom  communicating  it  to  others. 
Barrennefs  in  women,  being  alfo  a  fpecies  of  inutility, 
is  a  reproach,  but  not  in  the  fapie  degree  :  Of  which 
the  reafon  is  very  obvious,  according  to  the  prefent 
theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  ftatuary  niore  indif« 
penfable  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 

theA 

•  See  Note  [GG]. 
f  Cum  alacribuSy  faltu ;  cum  velocibus^  curfu  $  cum  validis  rt&t  cer« 

^S|t.      S^LLUST.  apud  V£CIT» 
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them  with  the  greateft  exadnels  on  their  proper  centre 
of  gravity.  A  figui^,  which  is  not  juftly  balanced,  is 
iigly  ',  becaufe  it  conveys  the  dilagreeable  ideas  of  fall> 
harm,  and  pain  ^. 

A  difpofition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man 
to  rife  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  efteem  and. regard,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
It  may,  therefore,  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  the  actual 
poflefEon  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  confider- 
able  influence  over  thefe  fentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothefis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful ; 
we  (hall  find  none  fatisfadory  but  that  which  derives 
it  from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the  fpeftator 
by  the  images  of  profperity,  happinefs,  eafe,  plenty, 
authority,  and  the  gratification  of  every  appetite.  Self- 
love,  for  inftance,  which  fome  aifed  fo  much  to  con- 
fider  as  the  fource  of  every  fentiment,  is  plainly  infuf- 
'ficient  for  this  purpofe.  Where  no  good-will  or 
friendfliip  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what 
we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from  the  riches  of 
others ;  though  we  naturally  refpect  the  rich,  even  be- 
fore they  difcover  any  fuch  favourable  difpofition  to- 
wards us. 

We  are  affcfted  with  the  fame  fentiments,  when  we 
lie  fo  much  out  of  the  fphere  of  their  aftivity,  that 
they  cannot  even  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the  power  of 
fcrying  us^  A  prilbner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  najtions, 
is  treated  with  a  regard  fuited  to  his  condition  ;  a^d 
riches,  it  is  evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition 
'  of  any  perfon,  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  lhare> 
this  flill  affords  us  an  argument  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 
For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is 

defcended 

♦  Sw  Note  [HH], 
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defcended  from  a  long  fucceflion''of  rich  and  pow'erful 
anceftors,  and  who  acquires  our  efteeih  by  his  connec- 
rion  with  perfons  whom  we  efteem?  His  anceftors, 
.therefore,  though  dead,  are  refpefted,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  on  account  of  their  riches ;  and  confequently 
without  any  kind  of  expeflation. 

But  not  to  go  fo  far  as  prifoner«  of  war^  or  the  dead^ 
16  find  inftances  of  this  diJinterefted  regard  for  riches ; 
we  may  only  obferve,  with  a  Kttle  attention,  thofe 
phacnomena  which  occur  in  common  life  and  conver- 
lation.  A  man  who  is  himfelf,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  of  a 
.competent  fortune,  an4  of  no  profeflion,  being  intro* 
duced  to  a  company  of  (Irangers,  naturally  treats  them 
with  different  degrees  of  refpeft,  as  he  is  informed  of 
.their  different  fortunes  and  conditions  ;.  though  it  is 
impoflible  that  he  can  fo  fuddenly  propofe,  and  perhaps 
he  would  niit  accept  of,  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
them.  A  traveller  is  always  admitted  into  company^ 
and  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his  train  and 
equipage  fpeak  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate  for^ 
tune.  In  fhort,  the  different  ranks  of  men  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  regulated  by  riches ;  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  fuperiors  as  well  as  inferiors,  ftrangers  as  well 
as  acquaintance.    . 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that,  as 
yiches  are  defired  for  ourfelves  only  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  our  appetites,  either  at  prefent  or  in  fome 
imaginary  future  period,  they  beget  efteem  in  others 
merely  from  their  having  that  influence.  This  indeed 
is  their  very  nature  or  effence :  They  have  a  direft  re- 
ference to  the  commodities,  conveiiiencies, ,  and  plea- 
fures  of  life  :  The  bill  of  a  banker  who  is  broke,  or 
^old  in  a  defert  ifland,  wotfld  othcrwife  be  full  as  va- 
Jyable.     When  we  approach  a  man  who  is,  as  we  fay. 
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at  his  cafe,  we  are  prefented  with  the  pleafmg  ideas  of 
plenty,  fatisfadtibn,  cleanlinefs,  warmth;  a  cheerful 
houfe,  elegant  furniture,  ready  fervice,  and  whatever 
is  defirable  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  difagreeablc 
images  of  want,  penury,  hard  labour, 'dirty  furniture, 
coarfe  or  ragged  clothes,  naufeous  meat  and  diftaftefiil 
liquor,  immediately  ftrike  our  fancy.  What  elfe  do 
we  mean  by  faying  that  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ? 
And  as  regard  or-contempt  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  tbofe  different  fituations  in  life,  it  is  eafily  feen  what 
additional  light  and  evidence  this  throws  on  our  pre- 
ceding theory,  with  regard  to' all  moral  diftindions  ♦. 
A  man  who  has  cured  himfelf  of  all  ridiculous  pre-. 
poffeiCions,  and  is  fully,  fmcerely,  and  fteadily  con- 
vinced, from  experience  as  well  as  philofophy,  that 
the  diffeVence  of  fortune  makes  lefs  diffemice  in  hap- 
pinefs  than  is  vulgarly  imagined  ;  fuch  a  one  does  not 
meafure  out  degrees  of  efteem  according  to  the  rent- 
rolls  of  his  acquaintance.  He  may,  indeed,  external 
ly  pay  a  fuperior  deference  to  the  great  lord  above  the 
vaiTal ;  becaufe  riches  are  the  mod  convenient,  l^eijig 
'the  moft  fixed  and  determinate,  fource  of  diftinftion  : 
But  his  internal  fentiments  are  more  regulated  by  the 
perfonal  charafters  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and 
capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  moft  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  here- 
ditary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  fymbols  from  the 
fovereign,  is  the  chief  fource  of  diftindion.  In  Eng- 
land, more  regard  is  paid  to  prefent  opulence  and 
plenty.  Each  pra6lice  has  its  advantages  and  ^  difad^ 
vantages.  Where  birth  is  refpeded,  una6lfve,^fpirit. 
'  Itk  minds  remain  in  haughty  indolence,  and  dreani 

"    .  of 

^  *  Sec  Note  [II.] 
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of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genealogies :  The  genet* 
ous  and  ambitious  feek  honour  and  authority,  and  re-^ 
putation  and  favour.  Where  riches  are  the  chief  idol^ 
corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  manufac* 
tures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourifii:  The  former 
prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more 
fuited  to  monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  fpur 
to  induftry,  agrees  better  with  a  republican  govern- 
ment. And  we  accordingly  find,  that  eaqh  of  thefe 
forms  of  government,  by  varying  the  utility  of  thofe 
Cuftoms,  has  commonly  a  proportionable  effect  on  the 
fentiments  of  mankind. 


SECTION   VIL 

Of  Qualities  immediatdr  agrcoible  to  Ourlelvei. 

WHOEVER  has  pafled  an  evening  with  ferious 
melancholy  people,  and  has  obferved  how 
fuddenly  the  converfation  was  animated,  and  what 
fprightlinefs  difiufed  itfelf  over  the  countenance,  dif- 
courfe,  and  behaviour  of  every  one^  on  the  acceifion 
of  a  good-humoured,  lively '  companion  ^  fuch  a  one 
will  eafily  ajlow,  that  cheerfulness  carries  great 
merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the  good-wiH 
of  mankind.  No  quality,,  indeed,  more  readily  com- 
municates itfelf  to  all  around ;  becaufe  no  one  has  a 
greater  propenfity  to  difplay  itfetf,  in  jovial  talk  and 
pleafant  entertainmeut.  The  flame  i^eads  through 
the  ^koU  circkA  and  the  mofl  fullen  and  morofe  are 

often 
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often  caught^  by  it.  That  the  tnelancholy  hate  the 
merry,  even  though  Horace  fays  it,  I  have  fome  diffi- 
culty to  allow  ;  becaufe  I  have  always  obferved, '  that, 
where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  decent,  ferious  peo- 
•  pie  are  fo  much  the  more  delighted,  as  it  diffipates,  the 
gloom  with  which  they  are  commonly  oppreffed  ;  and 
gives  them  an  unufual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulnefs,  both  to  com- 
municate itfelf,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may 
perceive,  that  there  is  another  fet  of  mental  qualities, 
which,  without  any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther 
good,  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  poffeflbr,  dif- 
fiife  a  fatisfiaftion  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friend- 
fliip  and  regard.  Their  immediate  fenfation,  to  the 
perfon  poffeffed  of  them,  is  agreeable :  Others  enter 
into  the  fame  humour,  and  catch  the  fentiment,  by  a 
contagion  or  natural  fympathy:  And  as  we  cannot 
forbear  loving  whatever  pleafes,  a  kindly  emotion  arifes 
towards  the  perfon  who  communicates  fo  much  fatis- 
fadion.  He  is  a  more  animating  fpeftacle  :  His  pre- 
fence  diffufes  over  us  more  ferene  complacency  and 
enjoyment :  Our  imagination,  entering  ihto.  his  feel- 
ings and  difpofition,  is  afFefted  in  a  more  agreeable 
manner,  than  if  a  melancholy,  dejefted,  fullen,  anxi- 
ous temper  were  prefented  to  us.  Hence  the  aflfeftion 
and  approbation,  which  attend  the  former  j  the  aver- 
fion  and  difguft,  with  which  we  regard  the  latter  *. 

Few  men  would  envy  the  charafter  which  Caefar 
gives  of  Caffius. 


He  loves  no  play, 


As  thoudo'ft,  Anthony:  He  hears  no  mufic  :. 
Seldom  he  fmiles ;  and  fmiles  in  fuch  a  fort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himfelf,  and  fcorn'd  his  fpirit 
That  coald  be  mov'd  to  fmile  at  any  thing. 

•  See  Note  [KK], 


Not 
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Not  only  fuch  men,  as  Caefar  adds,  are  commonly 
dangerous,  but  alfo,  having  little  enjoyment  within 
themfelves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others, 
or  contribute  to  focial  entertainment.  In  all  polite 
nations  and  ages,  a  reliih  for  pleafure,  if  accompanied 
with  temperance  and  decency,  is  efteemed  a  confider- 
able  merit,  even  in  the  greateft  meft ;  and  becomes 
ftiU  more  requifite  in  thofe  of  inferior  rank  and  cha- 
rafter.  It  is  an  agreeable  reprefentation,  which  a 
French  writer  gives  of  the  fifuation  of  his  own  mind  in 
this  particular.  ."  Virtue  I  love,"  fays  he,  "with- 
out aufterity :  Pleafure,  without  effeminacy  :  And  life, 
without  fearing  its  end  */* 

Who  is  not  ftruck  with  any  fignal  inftance  of 
GREATNESS  of  MIND  or  dignity  of  character;  with 
elevation  of  fentiment,  difdain  of  flavery,  and  with 
that  noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which  arifes  from"  confcU 
ous  virtue?  The  fublime,  fays  Longinus,  is  often 
nodiing  but  the  echo  or  image  of  magnanimity ;  and 
where  this  quality  appears  in  any  one,  even  though  a 
fyllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites  our  applaufe  and  ad- 
miration ;  as  may  be  obferved  of  the  famous  filence 
of  Ajax  in  the  Odyflfey,  which  expreffes  more  noble 
difdain  and  refolute  indignation,  than  any  language 
can  convey  f. 

**  Were  I  Alexander,"  faid  Parmenio,  "  I  would 
accept  of  thefc  offers  made  by  Darius."  *'  So  would 
I  too,"  replied  Alexander,  "  were  I  Parmenio."  This 
faying  is  admirable,  fays  Longinus,  from  a  like  prin- 
ciple J. 

**  Go !" 

•  **  J^aime  la  vcrtu,  fans  rudcflc  ; 

**  J'aim^  le  plaiiir,  fans  molefle  ; 

*^  J'aixne  la  vie,  &  D'en  crains  po'nt  la  finr.''     St.  £tii&40nd« 
/  f  Cap.  9.  ^  Idem. 
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*^^  <;r«t^'.V4lt4M^'6uAe  herii  to  his  ioldiers,  ^witen 
jdiey  refufed  to  follow  him-  to  tli^t  Indies  ;  )^^  go ^ tell 
your  oMikiCly  mat,  th^t  jdnt  left  Akxaaider  complating 
the  GotiqUfefboS^^llhd  Worl<i^^  <^  jyexander"  faid  the 
IPkoibe  lif '  Otfivd^;  who  ahvaysjadoiired  this  paflage, 
^^  ab&Mowd  hy  hk  foldieis^umong  Barbarians  not 
^'<  yet  folly  iubdued^  felt  in  iiimfelf  fuch  a  dignity  and 
«<  ilight  oi  empdre,  that  he,could  not  beiiew  ifipoffi* 
^^  Me  that  any  o^mt  would  Tefiufe/to  obci^  hinu  Wbe- 
^^  ther  inrEurope,  or  in  Afia.,  among  Greeks^or  Per- 
^^  fiam,  all  was  kidifiensnt  to.  him:  Wherever  h^ 
^^  'fovmd  nw^  ha  fancied  Jie  ihould  find  fabjeAs." 
^  The  confideiU:  of  Medea  in  tbe  tragedy,  recomdends 
caution  and  fubmiffion^s  buA  enumgdr&ting>.  ijliiihe  di- 
firefles  of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  a&s  her^  what 
ihe  has  tx>  iuppart  her  agaix^  her  numerous  and  im- 
lllacable.  enemies  ?  ^  Myiclf/f.  i^^plicasihei;  ^^  My*- 
lelf^rLAf^  and  it  is  enoagh*''  Boikau  jnftly  reconv- 
viends  ithis  paflage  as  aa  inibmoe  of  true  fublime  *. 

When  Phociop^  the  moddH:,  die  gende*  Phockm, 
was  led  to  eotecution,!  he  turned*  to  one  of  hie  ftsUow*- 
diiffinrers^  who  wos  lamenting^^iis  ownr  hasd  £ue :  ^'  Is 
it  not  glory  enough  for  yon/'  >fays  he,  ^^  that  you  die 
with  Bhooion  "{f  J^-  V        ,     ^ 

Place  i(tf4)]3)3afitfton  the  pi^ure  w^ich  Tacitus  draws 
of  Vitellius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  -bis  igno- 
inin^^irom  a  winched  loVe  of  life,  delivered>over  to 
the  merdl^s  i^ble;  tofled, '  buflfeted,  and  kicked 
^bovLt  ^.^CMiftKHinod,  by  their  'holdings  a  yonjard  un« 
der  his  cfain^  td  raife  his  head,  aoid  expofe  himielf  to 
every  contumely.  What  abjeft  infamy !  -What  low 
humiliation!  Yet  even  here,  fays  the  hiftoriaiii  he 
difcovered  fome  fymptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  de* 

generate. 

f  Reflexion  lo  fur  Longin.  f  FlaMcb  in  Fbocw 
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g^erate.    To  a  tribune^  whb  mfUlffed  Maii  he^i^plied^ 

**  I  am  ftill  your  Emperor  J:** 

We  never  exciife  me  sdsfolute  vftm  of  fpirit  and 

dignity  of  charader,  dr  a  primer  fenfe  of  trbat  is  due 

to  one^s  felf,  in  fodetjr  and  the  comittoh  ittteralforfe 

of  life;    This  vicfi- conftkutes  what  we  propedy  call 

Meannefs ;   when  a  man  can   fubmit  to  the  bafeft 

flavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  ehds ;  fawn  tipoh  thofe 

who  abufe  him ;  and  degrade  hihiielf  by  intimacieit 

and  familiarities  with  undeferving  inferiors;     A  cer^ 

tain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  felf- value  is  f(rrequi^ 

fite,  that  the  abfence  of  it  in  the  inilid  difpleafes^  after 

the  &me  manner  as  the  want  of  a  nofij,  eye,  or  any  of 

the  moft  material  features  of  tht  face,  or  members  of  the 

bodyji. 

Thd  iitiliiy  of  couraos^  both  to  the  public  and  to 
and  to  the  perion  pofleffisd  of  it^  is  an  dbriouft  foanda*> 
don  of  merit :  But  to  any  oiie  who  duly  coiiAdets  of 
the  maker,  it  will  app^tf,  that  this  quality  his  a  pe^ 
cnliar  luftre,  which  it  derives  wholly  from  itfelf^  and 
from  that  noble  elevatton  infeparable  from  it  Its  fi-» 
gure»  dimwBL  by  painters  and  by  poets,  difplays}-  in 
each  feature,  a  fublimity  and  daring  confidence ; 
which  catches  the  eye,  engages  the  affe^ioDs,  and  di& 
fufes^  by  fympathy^  a  like  fubUmity  of  ientiment  over 
every  ^^ator;  v 

Undo*  what  (Uning  colours  dois  I>emoflhene$  *  fe« 
prefent  Hiilip^  where  the  oratpr  apologiil&es  for  hig 
own  admisiiftfatioB^  and  jttftifies  that  pertinacious  love 
of  liberty  with  which  he  bad  infpir^  the  Adienians  : 
''  I  beheld  Philip,''  lays  he,  <'  he  ^th  whom  waa 
^^  your  conteft,  refolutely,  while  in  pUrfutt  of  empire 

Vol.  II.  U  «  md 

t  Sec  Note  [LL.]    ,  '      ft  Sec  Note  [MM.] 
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jcnd  doniinioh,  eipofing  binifelf  to  every  wound  r 

his  eye  gored,  his  neck  wreftedj,  his  arm,  his 
^^  thigh,  pierced  ;  whatever  part  of  his  body  fortune 
^*  fliould  feize  on,  that  pheerfiiUy.relinquifhing;  pro- 
*'  vided,that,  with  what  remained,  he  might  live  in 
^*  honour-  and  renown*     And  fbali  it  be  faid,  that  he, 

born  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble, 

fliould  be  infpired  with  fo  high,  an  ambition  and 
''  thirll  of  fame;  while  you,  Athenians,'*  &c*  Thefe 
praifes  excite  the  moil  lively  admiration ;  but  the 
views  prcfented  by  the  orator,  earry  us  not,  we  fee, 
beyond  the  hero  himfelf,  nor  ever  regard  the  future 
advantageous  confequences  of  his  valoui:^ 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by 
continual  wars,  had  raifed  their  efteem  of  courage  fa 
high,  that,  in  their  language,  it  was  called  Virtue, 
by  way  of  excellence  and  of  diftinftion  from  all  othar 
moral  qualities.  "  The  Suevi,'*  in  the  opinion  of  Taci- 
tus *,  "  dreffed  their  hair  with  a  laudable  intent  r 
Not  for  the  purpofe  of  loving,  or  being  loved  i  They 
adorned  themfclves  only  for  their  enemies,  and  in  or- 
der to  appear  more  terrible/'  A  fenticnent  of  the  hi- 
ftorian,  which  would  found  a  little  oddly  in  other  na- 
tions and  other  ages.. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  f^  after 
fcalping  their  enemies,  dreffed  the  ikin  like  leather,, 
and  ufed  it  as  a  towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  mod  of 
thofe  towels  was  moft  efteemed  among  them.  So 
much  had  martial  bravery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  a& 
in  many  others,  deftroyed  the  feHtiments  of  humani-- 
ty  ;  a  virtue  furely  much  more  ilfefui  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  obfervable,  that,  among  afi  lincukivatB;* 
ed  nations,  ^ho.have  not  as  yet  had  fi^  eacperieac^ 

^  De  moribiu  Germ-  f  lib.  htw 
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df  the  advantages  attending  ben^ftcence,  juiHce,  and 
the  focial  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  txccU 
ience  ;  w.hat  is  moil  celebrated  by  poets^  recommend- 
ed  by  parents  and  indractors,  and  admired  by  the 
public  in  general.  The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this 
particular,  very  different  frpm  thofe  of  Fenelon,  his 
elegant  imitator  ;.  and  fuch  as  were  well  fuited  to  an 
age, '  when  one  hero,  as  remarked  by  Thucydides  *, 
could  alk  another,  without  offeiice,  whether  he  werd 
a  robber  or  not.  Such  alfo,  very  lately,  was  the  fyf** 
tem  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in  many  barbatdus  patts^ 
of  Ireland  ;  if  wie  may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  jtjfdidousr 
account  of  the  ftate  of  that  kingdom  f . 

Of  the  fame  clafs  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that 
lindifturbed  philofophical  tranquillity,  fuperior  to 
pain,  forrow,  anxiety,  and  each  affaulr  of  adverfe  for- 
tune. Confcious  of  his  own  virtue,  fay  the  philofo- 
phers,  the  fage  elevates  himfelf  above  every  accident 
of  life  i  stnd,  fecurely  placed  in  the  temple  of  wifdom, 
looks  dowii  on  inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  purfuit  of 
honours,  riches,  reputation,  and  every  frivolous  en*^ 
joyment.  Thefe  pretenfions,  no  doubt,  when  ftretch- 
ed  to  the  utmoft,  are  by  far  too  magnificent  for  hu-* 
man  nature.  They  carry,  however,  a  grandeur  with 
them,  which  feizes  the  fpedator,  and  ftrikes  him  with 
admiration.     And  the  nearer  we  can  approach  in  prac« 

U  a  tiiJ© 

*  Lib.  i. 

\  It  18  a  cdmmoo  vfe»  fays  he;  amongft  their  gentlemens  foii«> 
that,  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  ufc  their  weapons,  they  ftrait  gather 
to  themfehcs  three  or  four  flragglcrs  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering 
a  while  up  and  down  idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat^  he  at  laft 
falleth  iiHo  fomc  bad  occafion  that  (hall  be  offered ;  which  being  onc^ 
made  known,  he  is  thenceforth  counted  a  man  of  worthy  ia  whQm 
tlxre  is  courage. 
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.  tice  to  this  fublime  tranquiWity  rind  indifference  (for 
we  niuft  diftinguilh  it  from  i  ftupi^  infenfibility),  the 
more  lecure  enjoyment  fhaffwe  attain  tdithiildtirfelves, 
and  the  more  greatnefs  of  mind  fliall  \fe  difcover  to  the 
world.  ^  The  philofophical  tranquillity  "tha-J^,  indeed, 
be  confidered  only  as  a  branch  of  mdgnahiihity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates  j  his  perpetuaf  ferenify 
and  contentment,  amidft^  the  gfeateft  poverty  and  .do- 
tneftic  vexations  j  his  refolufe  c6ntempt  of  riches,  and 
his^  magnanitnous  care  of  preferving  liberty,  while  he 
refufed  all  affillance  from  his  friends  and  difciples,  and 
avoided  even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epic- 
tetus  had  not  fo  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  houfe  or 
hovel ;  and  therefore  fooii  loft  his  iron  laAip,  the  only 
furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  But  refolving 
to  difappoint  all  robbers  for  the  future,  ^he  fuppfied  its 
place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of  which  he  very  peace-' 
Sibly  kept  poffeffion  ever  after. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philofophy,  as 
welt  as  thofe  in  war  and  patriotifm,  have  a  grandeur 
and  force  of  Tentimenk,  which  aftbnilhcs  bur  narrow 
fouls,  and  is  falhly  rejefted  as  extravagant' ancf  ftiper- 
naturil.  They^  m'  their  turn,  I  allow,  would'  have 
had  equal  reafon  to  confider  ^s  romantic  and '  Incrddi- 
ble,  the  degree  of  humanity,  clemency^  order,''  ttim- 
quillity,  and  other  focial  virtues^  to  which,' ilft.^he 
adihiniflration  of  gov^nitieni:,  we  have  att^iteA  in 
modern  times,,'  had  any  bne  been  then  able  to  'have 
made  a  hix  refirefentatioh  of  thetn-  '  Such  is  the  com- 
penfktioiiy  whicfr  nattirti  or  rather  education,  has 
made  in  the  diftribution  of  excellencies  and  virtues  in 
thofe  different  ages;  ~ 

The  merit  of  ]3E:t5rEVOL'ENCE,"  arifing  from  its  utili- 
tyV  and  its  tendency  to  j^omote  the  good  of  mankind, 

has 
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has  beea  akead^  expls^d,  ai^d  i^,  no, doubt,  the 
fource  of.  a  cQniiderakJtQ  part  c>f  ^hat  e(teeii\  \i^ich  i^ 
fo  imivprfaUy  paid  to  it.  ,fyix  it  will  alfo  be  allowed, 
that  the  yery.foft;nefs  an4  tender nefs  of  ^the  fentii^ient, 
itg  engaging  endearments^  its  fond  exp^refllox^,  its  de- 
licate attentiips,  ^if^  all  that  flow  of  n^utual .  confi- 
dence ^n4  .regard  which  enters  into  ,  a  warm'  attach- 
ment 0^  lore  and  {rien4|hip^ ;  It  will  be  allowed,  I  fay, 
th^t  th^fe  ^eeling;^  b^ing  delightful  in  themfelves,  gre 
nece0ax;i)y  communicate  tp.  the  ^  fpeflatqrs,  and  melt, 
th^m  into  the  fame  fondneis  ^and  delicacy.  The  tear 
natuij^Iy  ftarts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
warm  fentimcnt  of  this  nature:  Our  breaft  heaves, 
our,  heart  is  ^itated>  and  tv^y  humane  tender  prin- 
ciple of  our  frame  is  fet  ii^  motion,  and  gives  us  the 
pi^reft  and  moft  fati^faflory  enjoyment* 

When  poets  form  defcriptions  of  Elyfian  fields, 
where  the  bleflfed  inhabitants'  ftand  in  no  need  of  each 
other's  ailifUnce,  they  yet  reprefent  them  as  maintain- 
ing a  conftant  intercourfe  of  love  and  friendfhip,  and 
footh,  our  fancy  with  the  pleafing  image  of  thefe  foft 
and  gentle  paflions.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity 
in  a  paftoral  Arcadia,  is  agreeable  from  a  like  princi- 
ple, as  has  been  obferved  above  *« 

Who  would  live  amidft  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
fcolding,  and  mutual  reproaches?  The  roughneis 
and  harlhnefs  of  theie  emotions  diil:uii>  and  difpleafe 
us :  we  fufier  by  contagion  and  fympathy ;  nof  can 
we  remain  indiiferent  ipedators,  even  though  pertain 
that  no  permdous  confequences  would  ever  follow 
from  fuch  angry  paffions. 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo- 
lence is  not  derived  from  its  ufefulnefs;  wt  may  ob« 

U  3  fervc, 

♦  Sea.  V.  P»rt  z. 
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ferve,  that,  in  a  kind  of  blame,  we  fay,  a  perfon  is 
**  too  good,"  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  fociety,  and 
carries  his  attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  • 
bounds.  In  like  manner,  we  fay  a  man  is  ''  too  high- 
fpiritcd,  too  intrepid,  too  indifferent  about  fortune  :*' 
Reproaches  which  really,  aj  bottom,  imply  more 
^fteem  than  many  paneg)'rics,  Being  accuftomed  to 
rate  the  merit  and  demerit  of  charaQers  chiefly  by  their 
ufeful  or  pernicious  tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  ap- 
plying the  epithet  of  blame,  when  we  difcover  a  fenti- 
ment  which  rifes  to  a  degree  .that  is  hurtful :  But  it 
may  happen,  at  the  fame  time,  that  its  noble  elevation, 
or  its  engaging  tendernefs,  fo  feizes  the  heart,  as  ra* 
ther  to  iiicreafc;:  our  frrendfhip  and  concern  for  the  per- 
fon *. 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  the  IVth  of 
France,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequent- 
ly hurt  his  intcren:  and  his  caufc  ;  but  all  the  young 
at  Icaft,  and  amorous,  v»'ho  can  fympathize  with  the 
tender  pafiions,  will  allow,  that  this  very  weaknefs 
(for  they  will  readily  call  it  fuch)  chiefly  endears  that 
hero,  and  interefts  them  in  his  fortunes. 

The  cxccflive  bravery  and  refolute  inflexibility  of 
Charles  the  Xllih  ruined  his  owncountrv,  and  infeft- 
ed  all  his  neij^hbours  ;  but  hr^ive  fuch  fplendour  and 
grca(;nefs  in  their  appearance,  as  f.rike  us  viith  ad- 
'  miration  ;  and  they  might,  in  fome  degree,  be  even 
approved  of,  if  they  betrayed  not  fometimes  too  evi- 
dent fymptoms  of  madnefs  and  diforder. 

The 

*  Chccrfulncfs  coulJ  fcarce  admit  o{  Hsmc  from  its  exccfs,  were 
ft  not,  that  difTc/iutc  nil th,  without  a  |  irptr  cauft  or  fubjt^l,  is  a 
fare  fymp:om  a:d  ch^iacuriftic  cf  fcl'v,  and  on  that  accu.'iit  dlf- 
gVltf.^L 
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•  The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  firfl  invention  <rf 
agricuUure  and  of  laws }  and  always  valued  themfelves 
extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  They  alfo  boaftcd,  and  with  reafon, 
of  their  warlike  enterprizes  ^  particularly  againll  thofe 
innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of  Perfians",  which  in- 
^aded  Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
•But  though  there  be  no  comparifon,  in  point  of  utility, 
between  thefe  peaceful  and  military  honours  ;  yet  we 
find,  that  the  orators,  who  have  wrote  fuch  elaborate 
panegyrics  on  that  famous  city,  have  chiefly  triumph- 
ed in  difplaying  the  warlike  achievements.  Lyfias, 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Ifocrates,  difcover,  all  of  them, 
the  fame  partiality;  which,  though  condemned  by 
calm  reafon  and  reflefikion,  appears  (o  natnxal  in  the 
inind  of  maiu 

It  is  obfervable,  that-the  great  charm  of  poplry  con- 
lifts  in  lively  pifturcs  ©f  the  fublime  paflion«,  |nagnani- 
mity,  courage,  difdain  of  fortune ;  or  thofe  of  the 
tender  aflPeaion?,  love  and  friendihip  ;  which  warm  th^ 
heart,  and  diflfufe  over  it  fimilar  fentiments  and  po- 
tions* And  though  all  kinds  of  pafpon,  even  tiic  mofl: 
di&greeable,  fuch  as  grief  and  anger,  are  obferved, 
when  excited  by  poetry,  to  convey  a  fati^ftion,  from 
a  mechanifm  of  nature,  not  eafy  to  be  explained  :  Yet 
thofe  more  elevated  or  fofter  affefUons  have  a  peculiar 
influence,  and  pleafe  from  more  than  one  caufe  or 
principle.  Not  to  mention,  that  they  alone  intereft  us 
in  the  fortune  of  the  perfons  reprefented,  or  communi- 
cate any  efteem  and  afFeftion  for  their  charader. 

And  can  it  poflibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  it- 
felf  of  poets  to  move  the  paflions,  this  pathetic  and 
suBLiME  of  fentiment,  is  a  very  confiderable  merit ; 
and  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt 

U  4  ihc 
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the  pcrfon  pofiefled  of  it  above  every  charader  of  th^ 
age  in  which  he  lives  ?  The  prudence,  addrefs  fleadi^ 
nefs,  4Qd  benign  government  df  Auguilus,  adorned 
pidi  all  the  fplendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial 
crown,  tender  hini  but  an  unequal  competitor  for 
£wie  with  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing  into  the  oppofite 
fcale  but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poetical  genips. 

The  very  ffsnfib^lity  to  thefe  beauties,  or  a  deli- 
cacy of  tafte,  is  itfelf  a  beauty  in  ai>y  charaSier  ;  as 
conveying  the  pureft,  the  moil  dnrable,  and  moft  kr 
nqcent  of  all  enjoyments.  / 

Thefe  aie  fome  jnftances  pf  the  federal  fpecies  of 
merit,  that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleafure 
which  they  communicate  to  the  perfoq  po^efled  c^ 
•them.  No  views  of  utiljtyj)  or  pf  future  beneficial  con- 
fequences,  enter  into  this  fentiment  of  apf^robatioi^ ; 
yet  is  it  of  a  kind  fimiiar  to  that  o^her  fentiment, 
which  arife9  from  views  of  a  public  or  private  ytilitji. 
The  tfitine  fodal  fympathy,  we  may  obferve,  or  fellg^^w;^ 
^eling  with  human  happinefs  or  mifery,  gives  rife  to 
bc^ ;  and  this  analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  prefent 
theory^  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  9f  i%^ 


8ECT, 
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Of  Qualitict  i^inediatdy  agrccable'tb^diCTii  *". 


AS  the  mutual  Ihocks,  in  fodety,  4ihd  the  oppofi* 
tions  of  interefl  and  fel£-love,  have  conilndtnAd 
mankind  to  eftabliih  the  laws  of  juftice,  in-order  to 
preferve  the  advantages  of  mutual  afliftance  afnd  pro- 
te£Uon ;  in  like  manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties,  in 
company,  of  mens  pride  and  felf-ccAieeit,  have  intro« 
duced  the  rules  of  gocd-manners  or'iPOLiTtKESt^ 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  of  minds,  and  an 
undifturbed  commerce  and  converfation*  Among  weU 
bred  people*  a  mntual  deference  is  affefled ;  contempt 
of  others  difguifed;  authority  (Concealed ;  "attention 
given  to  each  in  his  turn ;  and  an  eafy  ftr^m  of  con- 
verfation  maintained,  without  vehemence,  without  in- 
terruption, without  eagemefs  for  victory,  and  without 
any  airs  of  fuperiority.  Thefe  attentions  and  regards 
are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  abftraded  from 
any  consideration  of  utility  or  beneticial  tendencies  :- 
They  conciliate  affeftion,  promote  eileen),  and  ex- 
tremely 

*  It  18  the  natures  and  indeed  tbe  definition  of  virtue;,  that  it  it 
f<  a  quality  of  the  mind  agreeable  to,  or  approved  of  by  every  one* 
who  confiders  or  contemplates  it*''  But  feme  qualities  produce  plea- 
furCy  becaufe  they  arc  ufeful  to  fociety,  or  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the 
perfon  himfelf ;  others  produce  it  more  immediately  :  \vhich  is  t)^e 
ca(e  w4h  the  clafs  of  virtues  here  confidered* 
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triemely  enhance  the  merit'of  the  perfon  who  regulates 
his  behaviour  by  them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and 
cafual :  but  the  thing  expreffed  by  them  is  ftill  the 
fame.  A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  hou^e  before 
his  gueft,  to  fignify  that  he  leaves  him  mafter  of  all. 
In  other  countries,  the  landlord  walks  out  lall,  as  a 
common  mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfefl:  good  company, 
he  muft  have  wit  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  good* 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  define ; 
but  it  is  eafy  furely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality 
immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  communicating, 
on  ks  firft  appearance,  a  lively  joy  and  fatisfafbion  to 
•every  one  who  has  any  comprehenfion  of  it.  The  moft 
profound  metaphyiics/  indeed,  might  be  employed^  in 
explaining  the  various  kinds  and  fpecies  of  wit ;  and 
many  claffcs  of  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the  ible 
teftimony  jof  tafte  and  fentiment,  might,  perhaps,  be 
Tefolved  into  more  general  principles.  But  this  la  fuf- 
ficient  for  our  prefent  purpde,  that  it  does  affed  tafte 
and  fentiment,  and,  beftowing  an  immediate  enjoymefit, 
js  a  fure  fource  of  approbation  and  afFe£tion« 

In  countries,  where  men  pafs  moft  of  their  time  in 
converfation,  and  vifits,  and  aiTembKes,  thefe  compa- 
nionable (qualities,  fo  to  ipeak,  are  of  high  eftimation, 
and  fbrni  i  i^hief  part  qf  perfonal  merit*  In  countries, 
where  men  live .  a  more  domeftic  life,  and  either  are 
en^loyed  in  bufinefe,  or  amufethenifelves  in  H  narrower 
circle  of  acquaintance,  the  more  folid  qualities  •  are 
chiefly  regarded.  Thus  I  have  often  obfervedj^  that 
among  the  French,  the  firft  queftions,  with  regard  to 
a  ftranger,  are,  "  Is  he  polite  ?    Has  he  wit  V^    In 

our 
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our  own  country,  the  chief  praife  beftowed,  is  always 
that  of  a  **  good-natured,  fenfible  fellow.'* 

In  converfation,  the  lively  fpirit  of  dialogue  is  agree- 
able, even  to  thofe  who  defire  not  to  have  any  fhare  in 
the  difcourfe.  Hence  the  teller  of  long  ftories,  or  the 
pompous  declaimer,  is  very  little  approved  of.  But 
mod  men  defire  likewife  their  turn  in  the  converfation ; 
and  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity  which 
deprives  them,  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  fo  jealous 
of. 

Thfere  is  a  fort  of  harmlefs  liars,  frequently  to  l^e 
met  with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marveU 
lous.  Their  ufual  intention  is  to  pleafe  and  entertain  ; 
but  as  men  are  moft  delighted  with  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  truth,  thefe  people  miftake  extremely  the 
means  of  pleafing,  and  incur  univerfal  blame.  Some 
indulgence,  however,  to  lying  or  fidion,  is  given  in 
humorous  ftories,  becaufe  it  is  there  really  agreeable 
and  entertaining;  Jmd  truth  is  not  of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  fenfe  and 
found  reafoning,  when  it  rifes  to  an  eminent  degree, 
and  is  employed  upon  fubjefts  of  any  coniiderable  dig* 
iiity  and  nice  difcemment ;  all  thefe  endowments  feem 
immediately  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  diftinft  from 
their  ufefulnefs.  Rarity,  likewife,  which  fo  much  en- 
hances the  price  of  every  thing,  muft  fet  an  additional 
value  on  thefe  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind^ 

Modefty  may  be  underftood  in  different  fenfes,  even 
abftrafted  from  chaftity,  which  has  been  already  treat- 
ed of.  It  fometimes  means  that  tendernefs  and  nicety 
of  honour,  that  apprehenfion  of  blame,  that  dread  of 
intrufion  or  injury  towards  others,  th^t  pudor^  which 
is  the  proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a 
fure  prefervative  againft  vice  and  corruption*    But  its 
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moil  iiiiial  meaning  i^  w^  it  is  oppofed  to  impudence 
andarrogance^^and  exprefles  a  diifid^nqe.of  our  own 
judgment,  and  a  ducj attention,  aoui  r^ganl  for  others. 
In  young  U)i^{ircl^gdy»  this  quality  is  a  fur^  fign  of 
good  feiijfe ;  and  is  alib  the  certain  means  of.  augop^enlr 
ing  tb^  endowment,  by  ptefervi^ig  their  ears  open  to 
inlhru£^n>  and  making  them  ftill  grafp  after  new  at- 
tainments. Bu^  it  has  a  fi»:&er  charm,  to  every  fpeo- 
tator,  by  flattering  every  man's  vanity,  and  prefenting 
the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives;  with 
proper  attention  and  refpect,  every,  word  they  utter. 

>Mei^  have^.in  gener^}^  a ^ much  greater  propeniky 
to  oniffivalue  ^than  to  undervalue  themfelves ;  notwitht 
ftamding  the  opinion  of  ^riitotle  *•  This  makes  us 
more  jeaio.us  of  tl\^  excefs  on  the  former  fide,  and 
caufes^  us  to  regard^  with  a  peculiar  indulgences  »lj[ 
tendflncy  to  gnodefty  and  felf-diffidencei  as  effepming 
the  danger  lefs  of  falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of 
that  nature.  It  is  thus  in  countries  wheri^  mens^bodies 
are  apt  to  exceed  in^  corpulency,  perfonal  beauty  h 
placed'  iu  a  much  greater  degree  of  fl^dernefs^  than  in 
countries  ^ere  that  is  the  moft  ufual.  defed.  Being 
fo  often  (truck  with  inftances  of  one  JTpecies ,  of  defo]^- 
mity,  men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  i;oo  great  a  ^ 
ftance  from  it,  and  wi(h  always  to  f^s^ve,  a;il^aningr,to 
the  oppodte  fide.  In  like  maimer,  w&rc  the  door. 
opened  to.  felf-praife,  and  were  MonttWgfie*;^  ^^>9if^ 
obfervied,  that  one  iho|uId  fay  as  franklyi  ^^  I  Ii^ye 
fenfe,  I  have  learnings  i  have  courage,  bes^uty,  or  m^' 
as  it  is  fure  we  often  think  fo ;  were  thi»  tb,e  cafe,  I 
lay,  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  fuch  a  flood  of  imperti«» 
nence  would  break  in  upon  us>  as  would|  reader  Soei^ 
ty  wholly  intolerable.    For  this  reafon,  cuApm .  h^^, 
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eftablifhed  jt  as  a  rule,  in 'common  focieties,  that  mea 
fhoiild  not  indulge  themfblves  in  felf'^praife,  or  evea 
fpeak  much  of  tfaemfelves ;  and  it  is  only  among^'imi- 
mate  friends  or  people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that 
one  is  allowed  to  do  himfelf  juftice.     No  body  finds 
fault  with  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to 
one  who  aiked  him,  whom  he  efleemed  the  flHI  gene- 
ral of  the  age  ?     **  The  Marquis  of  Spiflola,*'  faid  he, 
**  is  the  fecond."     Though  it  is  oWetvaMe,  tRat  the 
felf-praife  implied,  is  here  better  implied,  than  if  it  had 
been  direftly  expreffed  without  any  cover  or  difguife. 
He  muft  be  a  very  fuperficial  thinker  who  imagines, 
that  all  inftances  of  mutual  deference  are  \o  bt  tinder- 
ftood  in  eamefl,  and  that  a  tnan  would  be  mote  efti- 
mable  for  being  ignorant  of  his  own  ftierits  and  acconN 
plifliments.     A  fmall  bias  towards  modefty,  even  in 
the  internal  fentiment,  is  fitvourably  regarded,  ei|leci- 
ally  in  young  people  j  and  a  (Irongbtas  is  required  in 
the  outward  behaviour  :  But  this  ejccludes  not  a  noble 
pride  and  fpirit,  which  may  openly  difplay  itfelf  in  its 
fuH  extent,  wheti  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppreffion 
of  any  kind.'    The  genArous  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as 
Cicero  calk  it,  has  Been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages ; 
and  when  joined  to  the  ufual  modefty  of  his  behaviour, 
forms  a  Ihining  charafter.     Iphicrates,  the  Athenian, 
being  accufed  of  betraying  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
affifed  his  accirfer,  ^  Would  you,**  fays  he,  **  have,  on 
a  likfe  occafion,'  beten  guilty  of  that  crime  ?'*    "  •  By  no 
uicihS,"  r^plietf  the  other.-    **  AAdiia»you  then  ima- 
gine,^' tried  Ae^herd,  "  that  Iphiirtttes  wouldbe  guil- 
tj*W  'Vti  ftbrtj  a  generous  fpirit •  and  felf-value  well 
foondi^,  dcceiitly  difguifed,  aiid  coutageoiifly  fupport- 
cd'tindercfiflrdft'aftd  calumtiy,  is  a  great  e^tcellency, 

and 
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aad  feems  to  derive  its  merit  from  the  noble  elevation 
of  its  fentiment,  or  its  immediate  agreeablenefs  to  its 
pofiefibr.  In  ordinary  chara£tei's,  we  approve  of  a  bias 
towards  modefty,  which  is  a  quality  immediately  agree- 
able to  others  :  The  vicious  excefe  of  the  former  virtue, 
namely,  infolence  or  haughtinefs^  is  immediately  dif- 
agreeable  to  others  :  The  excefs  of  the  latter  is  fo  to 
the  poiTeflbr.  Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  thefe  duties 
adjufted.  • 

A  deiire  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  chara6ler  with 
others,  is  fo  far  from  being  blanieable,  that  it  feetns  in- 
feparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous 
or  noble  difpofition.  An  attention,  even  to  trivial 
matters,  in  order  to  pleafe,  is  alfo  expeded  and  de- 
manded by  fociety  ;  and  no  one  is  furprifed,  if  he  find 
a  man  in  company,  to  obferve  a  greater  elegance  of 
drefs,  and  more  pleafant  flow  of  converfation,  than 
when  he  paiTes  his  time  at  home,  and  with  his  own 
iamily.  Wherein,  then,  confifts  vanity,  which  is  fo 
jufUy  regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfe£lion  ?  It  feems  to 
confift  chiefly  in  fuch  an  intemperate  difplay  of  pur  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accooipliihments  ;  in  fuch  an 
importunate  and  open  demand  of  praife  and  admiration, 
as  is  ofS^flve  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far  on 
their  fecret  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  befides  a  fure 
fymptom  of  the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  which  is  fo  great  an  ornament  in  any  charader. 
For,  why  that  impatient  deiire  of  applaufe,  as  if  you 
were  not.  juftly  entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reafonsd>ly 
expeft  that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  fo 
anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  company  which  you 
have  kept ;  the  obliging  things  which  were  faid  to  you  ; 
the  honours,  the  diftindions  which  you  met  with ;  as 
if  thefe  were  not  things  of  courfe,  and  what  we  could 
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readily,  of  our&Wes^  have  im»gtncdy  \ritfaout  being 
told  of  them  ?  .        . 

DjbcencY)  or  a  proper  regard  to  age^  fex,  eharac- 
ter,  and  flation  in  tbe  worlds  may  he  ranked  among  th& 
qualities,  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praife  and  a|)pf oba- 
tion.  An  effeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rougb 
manner  in  a  woman ;  thefe  are  ugty,  becaufe  uiifuit* 
able  to  each  charaOer,  and  different  from  the  qvialilie^ 
which  we  exped  in  the  fex6s».  It  is  as  if  a  tragedy 
abounded  in  comk  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tragic. 
The  diiproportions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  difa- 
greeable  fentiment  to  the  fpeftators,  the  fource  of  btamr 
and  difapprobatic^»  Thi^  is  that  indecorum  which  is 
explained  fq  much  at  large  by  Cicero  m  bis  Offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues^  we  may  alfo  pre  clea^n* 
LiN£ss  a  place ;  fince  it  natwally  renders.  U6  ag-ree* 
able  to  others,  and  is  no  inconliderable  fource  of  iove 
ai>d  aSedion.  No  one  will  deny,  that  x  negligence 
in  this  particular  i»  a  fault ;  and  ais  faults  are  nodting 
but  fmaller  vices,  and  this  &uk  can  have  no  other  ori*^^ 
gin  than  the  uneafy  fm&tion  which  it  excites  ia others; 
•we  may,  in  this  inilance,  feemingly  fo  trivial,,  dearly 
4ifcover  the  origin  of  moral  difUn&ions,  about  which 
th^  learned  have  inyolved  themfelves  in  fuch  mazes  of 
perplexity  and  error. 

But  befides  all  the  agreeable  qualities^  the  origin  of 
whpfe  beauty  we  can-  in  foihe  degree  explain  and  ac- 
cp^nt  for,  there  ftill  remains  fomething  myflerious  and 
inexplicable,  which, conveys  an  immediate  fatisfa£lioa 
to  the  fpeftator  i  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reafon^ 
he  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  There  is  a  manner, 
a  grace,  an  eafe,  a  genteelnefs,  an  I-know-not-what, 
which  fome  men  poiTefs  above  others,  which  is  very 
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J&Skxtnt  from  external  beauty  and  comelinelsy  and 
which,  however,  catches  our  affedion  ahnoft  as  fttd* 
denly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  manner  be 
chiefly  talked  of  in  the  paifion  between  the  fexes, 
where  the  concealed  magic  is  eafily  expfctiaed,  yet 
furely  much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  eftimation  of  cha- 
racters, and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  perfonal 
merit*  •  This  cl^s  of  accompliihments,  therefore,  muft 
be  trulled  entirely  to  the  blind  but  fure  teftimony  of 
tafte  and  fentiment ;  and  muft  be  confidered  as  a  part 
of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to  baffle  all  the  pride  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  make  her  fenfible  of  her  narrow  bounda- 
ries and  flender  acquifitions. 

We  approve  of  another,  becaufe  of  his  wit,  polite-* 
nefs,  modefty^  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which 
•  he  poflefles  i  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance,* 
nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of 
tfaefe  accomplifhments.  The  idea  which  we  form  of 
their  effe£t  on  his  acquaintance,  has  an  agreeable  in- 
fluence on  our  imaginaticm,  and  gives  us  the  fentiment 
of  approbation.  This  principle  enters  into  all  the 
judgments  which  we  form  concerning  manners  and 
charaders. 
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IT  may  j^ftly*  appear  furprifing,  that  any  mad,  in  fo 
late  an  age,  fliould  find  it  reqtiifite  to  prove  by  ela- 
borate reafottirigi  that  personal  merit  cdnfHlts  kko-- 
gether  in  the  poffeffion  of  mental  quaixtiesPtiftffu!  of 
agiMaUe  to  the  perfoii  himfelf^  or  «o  others.  It  might 
be  expe&ed,  that  thi3  principle  wottid  have  ckr^rred, 
even  to  the  firft  rude^  unpradifed  inquirers  coneifern- 
ing  morals^  and  been  received  from  its  own  evidence^ 
without  any  argument  or  difput^tioni  Whatever  is 
•valuable  in  any  kind,  fo  naturally  clalTes  itfelf  und^f 
the  divifidn  of  ufefol  or  agreeable,  the  utile  or  the  du/ce^ 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  why  we  fhouid  ever  feek 
farther,  or  confider  the  qu^flion  as  a  matter  of  nic^ 
refearch  or  inquiry^  And  as  every  thing  ufeful  or 
agreeable  muft  poffefs  thefe  qualities,  with  regard  er* 
ther  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to  others,  the  complete? 
delineation  or  defcriptioii  of  merit  feems  to  ht  perform- 
ed as  naturally  as  a  fhadow  is  call  by  the  fun,  or  an 
image  is  refle^ed  upon  water.  If  the  ground,  oii.. 
which  the  ihadow  is  caft,  be  not  brokeh  and  uneven, 
nor  the  furface,  from  which  the  image  is  reflefted,  di- 
fturbed  and  confufed;  a  juft  figure  is  immediately 
prefented,  without  afly  art  or  attention;  And  it  feems 
Vol.  IL  X  a 
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a  reafonable  prefumption,  that  fyftems  and  hypothefes 
have  perverted  our  natural  underllanding ;  when  a 
theory  fo  fimple  and  obvious  could  fo  long  have  efcap- 
ed  the  moft  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  cafe  may  have  fared  with  philofo- 
phy,  in  common  life  thefe  principles  are  ftill  implicitly 
maintained  ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praife  or  blame 
ever  recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or 
fatire,  any  applaufe  or  cenfifre,.  of  human  adion  and 
behaviour.     If  we  obferve  men,  in  every  intercourfe  of 
bufmefs  or  pleafure,.c  in  every  difcourfe  and  converfa- 
tjen  ;  we  fhall  find  them  nowhere,  except  in  ^e  fchools, 
at  any  lofs  upon  this  fubjed.     What  fo  natural,  for 
inftance,  as  the  following   dialogue?    You  are  very 
happy,  we  fhall  fuppofe  one  to  fay,  addrefling  himfelf 
to  another,  that  you  have- given  your  daughter  to  Cle- 
anthes.    He  as  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.    Every 
one  who  has  any  intercourfe  with  him,  is  fure  of  fair 
and  kind  treatment  *.     I  congratulate  .you  too,  fays 
another,  on  the  promifing  expedations  of  this  fon-in-. 
law ;  whofe  affiduou^s  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
laws,  T^hofe  quick  penetration  and  early  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  bufinefs,  prognofticate  the  greateft 
honours  arid  advancement  |.     You  furprife  me,  replies 
a  third,  when  you  talk  of  Cleanthes  as  a  man  of  bufi- 
nefs and  application.     I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle  of 
the  gayeft  company,  and  he  was  the  .very  life  and  foul 
of  our  converfation :  So  much  wit  with  good  manners  j 
fo  much  gallantry  without  aiFedation ;  fo  much  inge- 
nious knowledge  fo  genteelly  delivered,  I  have  never 
before  obferved  in  any  one  J»    You  would  admire  him 
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ftill  more,  fays  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  hitn  more  fanlili^  . 
arly.  That  cheerfulnefs,  which  you  might  remark  in 
him,  is  not  a  fuddei^  flafh  ftruck  otit  by  company  :  It 
runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  preferves 
a  perpetual  ferenity  on  his  countenance',  and  tranquil- 
lity in  his  foul.  He  has  met  with  fevere  trials,  mif- 
fortunes  as  well  as  dangers  j  and  by  his  greatnefs  of 
imnd,  was  ftill  fuperior  to  all  of  them  .*.  The  imager 
gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  'delineated  of  Clean- 
thes,  cried  I,  is  that  of  acQompliihed  merit.  Each  of 
you  has  given  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil  to  his  figures;  and 
you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the  piftutes  drawn  by 
Gratian  or  Caftiglione.  A  philofopher  might  feleO: 
this  charafter  as  a  model  of  perfefl:  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  ufefvil  or  igfeeable  td 
ourfelves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be 
a  part  of  perfonal  merit  5  fo,  no  other  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived, where  men  judge  o^  things  bytheir  natural, 
unprejudiced  reafon,  without  the  delufive  gloffes  of 
fuperftition  and  falfe  religion^  Celibacy,  fafting,  pe- 
nance, mortification,  felf-denial,  humility,  filence,  foli- 
tude,  and  the  whole  train  of  monkilh  virtues  ;  for  what 
reafon  are  they  every  where  rejefted  by  men  of  fenfe, 
but  becaufe  they  ferve  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ;  nei- 
ther advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor  raidei' 
him  a  more  valuable  member  of  fociety  ;  neither  qua- 
lify him  for  the  entertainment  of  cotnpany ,  nor  increafe 
his  power  of  ftlf-enjoyment  ?  We  obferve,  on  the  ccfn- 
trary,  that  they  crofs  all  thefe  defirable  ends  j  ftupify 
the  underftanding,  and  harden  the  heart,  obfcure  the 
fancy,  and  four  the  temper.  We  jiiftly^  therefore,^ 
transfer  them  to  the  oppofitc  column,  arid  place  fheiri 
in  the  catalogue  of  vices }  nor  has  any  fupefftition 
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force  AifEcieot,  atmong  mea  of  the  world,  to  p6rvert  en- 
tirely thcfe  natural  fcntiments.  A  gloomy,  hair*^brain- 
ed  enthufiaft,  after  his  death,  may*  have  a  place  in  the 
calendar ;  but  will  fcarcely  eTer  be  admitted,  when 
afive,  into  rniiniacy  and  fociety,  except  by  tfaoie  who- 
are  as  delirious  and  difmal  as  himfelf^    . 

•  tt  feems  a  happinefs  in  the  prefent  theory,  that  it 
inters  not  inta  tjiat  vulgar  diTpute  concerning  the  de- 
grees of  benevolence  or  felf-tove,  which:  prevail  in.  hit* 
itlan  nature ;  a  difpute  whiqh*  ia  never  likely,  to  have- 
any  iflue,  both  becauf&men^  who*  havei  taken  part,,  are 
not  eafily  convinced,  andbecaufe  tbe  phfianomeoav 
which  can  be  produced  on  eitheF  fide,>are.Xo  difperfed, 
fo  unci^rtain,  andfubjefk  to .  ia  manyr  inteipretationsy 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible,.  acclKrale}y  to  compare  them, 
or  draw  from  them  any  determinate. in&ifence  or  coiir 
clufion*  It  is  fniGisent?  for  our  prefenC  .purpoie,  if  k 
be  allowed,  whet  furety,  without  tt^e  ^eateft  abfnrdity, 
cannot  be  difputed^  that: these  is.focnfit  b^devofence, 
however .fmall,  infufedanto  our  bofom<$  femb  fpark  of 
fnend&iiS  for  human  kind  ;  ibme  partkle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,.alon^  with  the  elements,  of  the 
"wolf  add^  ferpent*  Let  thefe  generous  fentiments  be 
fuppofe^  eite:fo  weak;  let  them.be  infuificient  to  move 
even  a  hand  of  finger  of  our  body  i  they  muft  ilill  di* 
re&  the  determinations  of  our  mind^.  and,  where  every 
thing  elfe  is  equal,  produce*  a  copl  pre/erence  of  what 
is  '  ufefiil  and  ferviceable  to  mankind,  above  what  is 
pernicious  and  dangerous*  A^ioral difUndtion,  there- 
fore, immediately  arifes }  a  general  fentiment  of  Uame 
and  approbation  >  a  tendency,  however  ^iAt,  (a  theobr 
yfi&s  of  the  one,  and  a  propcnrtionable  averfion.  to  thofe 
of  the  other.  Nor  will  thofe  reafoners,  who  fo  eaf&ellir 
ly  maintain  the  predominant  felfifhnefs  of  humaxv 


}^mdf  be  any  way  fcandalixed  at  hearing  of  *the  weak 
ientioients  of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  Oa  the 
contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one 
tenet  as  the  other  j  andnhe  fpirit  of  fatire  (for  fuch  it 
appears  rather  than  of  corruption),  naturally  gives  rife 
to  both  opinions  ^  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  al- 
mod  indilToiuUe  connexion  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity^  and  91II  paiTions  vulgarly^^ 
though  improperly,  comprifed  under  the  denominacion 
of  Self4ove,  are  hierc  excluded  from  our  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  morals,  not  becaufe  they  are  too 
'  weak,  but  becaufe  they  have  aot  a  proper  diredion  for 
that  purpole.  The  Motion  of  morals  implies  fome  fen- 
timent  common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends 
the  lame  objed  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every 
man,  or  moft  men,  agree  in  the  iame  opinion  or  -deci- 
iion  concerning  it.  It  alfo  implies  fome  fentiment,  fo 
univerfal  and  comprehenlive  as  to  extend  to  all  man- 
kind, and  render  the  a&ions  and  condud,  even  of  the 
perfons  the  moft  remote,  an  objed  of  applaufe  or  cen- 
Ciire,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  that 
rule  of  right  which  is  eftabliihed.  Thefe  two  requifite 
circ|lmftances  belong  alone  to  the  fentiment  of  hu- 
manity here  iniifted  on.  The  other  paffions  produce, 
in  every  breaft,  many  ftron^  fenliments  of  defire  and 
averfion,  affedion  and  hatred ;  but  thefe  neither  ate 
felt  fo  much  in  common,  nor  are  fo  comprehen£ve  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  any  general  fyftetn  and  efla- 
bUfhed  theory  of  blame  or  approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enemy,  his 
rival,  his  aptagonift,  his  adverfary,  he  is  underftood  t  y 
fpeak  the  language  of  feltlove,  and  to  exprefs  fenti- 
ments  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  arifing  from  his  particu- 
lar circumftances  aqd  iituation.    But  when  he  beftows 
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on  any  man  the  epithets  of  vicious,  or  odious,  or  de- 
praved, he  then  fpeaks  another  language,  and  expreffes 
fentiments,  in  which  he  experts  all  his  audience  are  to 
concur  with  him.  He  muft  here,*  therefore,  depart 
from  his  private  and  particular  fituation,  and  muft 
choofe  a  point  of  view  common  to  him  with  others : 
He  muft  move  fome  univerfal  principle  of  the  human 
frame,  and  touch  a  ftring  to  which  all  mankind  have 
an  accord  and  fym'phony.  If  he  mean,  therefore,  to 
exprefs,  that  this  man  poffeffes  qualities  whofe  tenden- 
cy is  pernicious  to  fociety,  he  has  chofen  this  common 
point  of  view,  and  has  torched  the  principle  of  hu- 
manity, in  which  every  man,  in  fome  degree,  concurs. 
While  the  human  heart  is  compounded  of  the  fame 
elements  as  at  prefent,  it  w^ill  never  be  wholly  indiffe- 
rent to  public  good,  nor  entirely  unaffeded  with  the 
tendency  of  charafters  and  manners.  And  though  this 
affeftion  of  humanity  may  not  generally  be  efteemed 
fo  ftrong  as  vanity  or  ambition*,  yet,  being  common  to 
all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundatit)n  of  morals,  or 
of  any  general  fyftem  of  blame  or  praifc  One  man^s 
ambition  is  not  another's  ambition  ;  nor  will  the  fame 
event  or  objedt  fatisfy  both  :  But  the  humanity  6S  one 
man  is. the  humanity  of  every  one  j  and  the  fame  ob- 
jefl:  touches  this  pafRon  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  fentiments  which  arife  from  humanity  are 
not  only  the  fame  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce 
the  fame  approbation  or  cenfure,  but  they  alfo  com- 
prehend all  human  creatures  ;  nor  is  there  any  one 
whofe  conduct  or  character  is  not,  by  their  means,  an 
object,  to  every  one,  of  cenfure  or  approbatioui  On 
the  contrary,  thofe  other  paffions,  commonly  denomi- 
nated felfifti,  both  produce  differeht  fentiments  in  each 
individual,  according  to  his  particular  fituation  j  and 
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alfo  contemplate  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the 
utmoll  indifference  and  unconcern.  Whoevjsr  has  a 
high  regard  and  efteem  for  me,  flatters  my  vanity  j 
whoever  exprefles  contempt,  mortifies  and  difpleafes 
me  :  but  as  my  name  is  known  but  to  a  fmall  part  of 
mankind,  there  are  few  who  come  within  the  fphere  of 
this  paflion,  or  excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  aflFec- 
tion  or  difgufl.  But  if  you  reprefent  a  tyrannical,  in- 
folent,  or  barbarous  behaviour,  in  any  country  or  in 
any' age  of  the  world,  I  foon  carry  my  eye  to  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  fuch  a  conduft,  and  feel  the  fenti- 
ment  of  repugnance  and  difpleafure  towards  it.  No 
character  can  be  fo  remote  as  to  be,  in  this  light, 
wholly  indifferent  to  me.  What  is  beneficial  to  focie- 
ty,  or  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  muft  ftiH  be;,  preferred. 
And  every  quality  or  aftion,  of  every  human  being, 
muft,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  fome  clafs  or 
denomination,  expreffive  of  general  ceufure  or  ap- 
plaufe. 

What  more,  merefore,  can  we  afk  to  diftinguifli  the 
fentiments,  dependent  on  humanity,  from  thofe  con^ 
nefted  with  any  other  paffion ;  or  to  fatisfy  us,  why 
the  former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  not  the  ^latter  ? 
Whatever  conduft  gains  my  app^bation,  by  touching 
my  humanity,  procures  alfo  the  applaufe  of  all  man- 
kind, by  affeding  the  fame  principle  in  them;  But 
what  ferves  my  avarice  or  arfibilion,  pleafes  thefe  paf- 
fions  in  me  alone,  and  affefts  not  the  avarice  ajrid  ahi- 
bition  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  There  i>  np  cjlrcutH- 
ftance  of  conduft  in  any  man,  provided  it  have  a  bene- 
ficial tendency,  that  is  not  agreeable  to  my  humaifity, 
however  remote  the  perfon  ;  but  every  man,  fo  far  re- 
moved as  neither  to  crofs  nor  ferve  my  avarice  and 
gmbition,  is  regarded  as  wholly,  indifferent  by  thofe 
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paffions.  The  diftinaion,  therefore,  between  thefe 
fpecies  of  £entiment  being  fo  great  and  evident,  Ian* 
guage  muft  foon  be  moulded  upon  it,  and  muft  invent 
a  peculiar  fet  of  terms,  in  order  to  exprefs  thofe  uni- 
verfal  fentiments  of  cenfure  or  approbation,  which  arife 
from  humanity,  or  from  views  of  general  ufefulnefs, 
and  its  contrary.  Virtue  and  Vice  become  then 
known  :  piorals  are  recognized  :  certain  general  ideas 
are  framed  of  human  conduft  and  behaviour :  fuch 
meafures  are  expefted  from  men  in  fuch  fituations ; 
this  aftion  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab- 

■*  •  •,  ■» 

ftraft  rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  fuch  unir 
vcrfal  principles,  are  the  particular  fentiments  of  felf; 
Jove  frequently  controlled  and  limited  *. 

From'inftances  of  popular  tumults,  feditionfe,  fac^ 
tions,  panics,  and  of  all  paffipns  which  are  fhared  with 
a  multituae,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  fociety,  in 
exciting  and  fupporting  any  emotion ;  while  the  mcft 
ungovernable  diforders  are  railed,  we  find,  by  that 
means,  from  the  flighted  and'mpft  iiivolous  occafions, 
3olon  was  no  very  cruel,  though  perhaps  an  unjuflt  le- 
giflator,  who  puniflied  neuters  in  civil  wars  j  arid  iew, 
I  believe,  would,  in  fuch  cafes,  incur  the  penalty,  were 
their  affeftion  and  difcourfe  allowed  fufficient  to  abfolve 
them.  No  fclfiflmefe,  and  fcarce  any  philofophy,  have 
(here  force  fufficient  to  fupport  a  total  coolnefs  and  in- 
difference ;  and  he  mull  be  more  or  lefs  than  man, 
who  kindles  not  in  the  common  bjiaze.  What  yon- 
der, then,  that  mora)  fentiments  are  found  of  fuch  in- 
fluence in  life ;  though  fpringing  from  principles  which 
m^y  appear  at  firfi  fight  foijiewhat  fmall  and  delicate  ? 
But  thefe  principles,  we  muft  remark,  are  focial  and 
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univerfal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  hu- 
,man-kind  againft  vice  or^diforder,  its  common  ene- 
my. And  as  the  benevolent  concern  for  others  is 
diffufed,  in  ^  greater  or  lefs  degree,  over  all  men,  and 
is  the  fame  in  all,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  dif* 
courfe,  is  cherifhed  by  fociety  and  converfation  j  and 
the  ^lame  and  approbation  confcquent  on  it  are  there« 
by  rouzed  from  that  lethargy  into  which  they  are  pro- 
bably lulled  in  folitary  and  uncultivated  nature.  Qth^f 
paffions,  though  perhaps  originally  ftronger,  yet  bei^g 
felfiih  and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its  force, 
and  ykld  the  dominion  pf  our  breait  to  thoie  focial 
and  public  principles. 

Another  fpring  of  our  /cx)n(litution,  that  brings,  j^ 
great  addition  of  force  to  moral  fentiment,  is,  the 
Jove  of  fapie )  which  rules,  with  fuch  uncontrolled 
authority,  in  all  generous  miiids/and  is  often  the 
grand  objeA  of  all  their  defigns  and  imdertakings* 
By  our  continual  an4  earnefl:  purfuit  of  a  charader, 
a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  world,  we  bring  our  own 
deportment  and  conduft  frequently  in  review,  and 
confider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  tbofe  who  ap? 
proach  and  regard  us.  Thi$  conftant  habit  of  furvej^ 
ing  ourfeLves,  as  it  were,  in  refle^lion,  ktcps  alive  all 
ihe  fentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  no- 
ble natures,  a  certain  reverence  for  themfelves  a3  ivell 
as  others ;  which  is  the  fureft  guardian  of  every  vir- 
tue.  .The  anioial  conveniences  and  pleafures  finkgrar 
dually  in  their  value ;  while  every  inward  beauty  and 
moral  gr^ce  is  ftudioufly  acquired,  and  the  mind  i$ 
accomplifhed  in  every  perfedion  which  can  adorn  or 
embelliih  a»  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  mod  perfect  morality  with  ^hich  we 
are  acquainted  ^  here  is  difplayed  tlte  force  of  many 
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fympathies.  Our  moral  fentiment  is  itfelf  a  feeling 
chiefly  of  that  nature  ;  and  our  regard  to  a  charafter 
with  others,  feems  to  arife  only  from  a  care  of  preferv- 
ing  a  character  with  ourfelves ;  and  in  order  to  attain 
this  end,  we  find  it  neceflary  to  prop  our  tottering 
judgment  on  the  correfpondent  approbation  of  man- 
kind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  re- 
move, if  poflSble,  every  difliculty,  let  us  allow  all  thefe 
reafonings  to  be  falfe.     Let  us  allow  that,  when  we 
refolve  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  views  of  utility 
itito  lh6  fentiments  of  humanity  and  fympathy,  we 
have  embraced  a  wrong  hypothefis.     Let  us  confefs  it 
ixeceflTary  to  find  fome  other  explication  of  that  ap- 
plaufe  which  is  paid  to  objefts,  whether  inanimate, 
animate,  or  rational,  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  Advantage  pf  mankind.     How- 
ever difficult  it  be  to  conceive,  that  an  objeft  is   ap- 
proved of  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end, 
while  the  end  itfelf  is  totally  indifferent ;  let  us  fwal- 
low  this  abfurdity,  and  confider  what  are  the  confe- 
quences.     The  preceding  delineation  or  definition  of 
PERSONAL  MERIT  muft  ftiU  retain  its  evidence  and  au- 
thority :  It  muft  ftill  be  allowed,  that  every  quality  of 
the  mind,  which  is  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the  perfon 
himfelf  or  to  others,  communicates  a  pleafure  to  the 
fpeclaW,  engages  his  efteem,  and  is  admitted  under 
the  honourable  denomination  of  virtue  or  merit.     Are 
not  juftice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance,  chaf- 
tity,  efteemed  folely  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
promote  the  good  of  fociety  ?.  Is  not  that  tendency  in- 
feparable  from  humanity,  benevolence,  lenity,  gene- 
rofity,  gratitude,  moderation,  tcndernefs,  friendfhip,  and 
all  the  other  fecial  virtues  ?    Can  it  "poffibly  be  -  doubt- 
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ed>  that  induftry,  difcretion,  frugality,  fecrecy,  order, 
perfeVerance,  forethought,  judgment,  and  this  whole 
clafs  of  virtues  and  accomplifliments,  of  which  many 
pages  would  not  contain  the  catalogue ;  can  it  be 
doubted,  1  fay,  that  the  tendency  of  thefe  qualities  to 
promote  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  their  poffeflbr, 
is  the  fole  foundation  of  their  merit  ?  Who  can  dif- 
pute  that  a  mind,  which  fupports  a  perpetual  fereriity 
and  oheerfulnefs,  a  noble  dignity  and  undaunted  fpirit, 
a  tender  affection  and  good-will  to  all  around ;  as  it 
has  more  enjoyment  within  itfelf,  is  atfo  a  more  ani- 
mating and  rejoicing  fpeftaftle,  than  if  dejedled  with 
melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rage,  or  funk  into  the  moft  abjeft  bafenefs  and  dege- 
neracy ?  And  as  to  the  qualities  immediately  agree- 
able to  others,  they  fpeak  fufGciently  for  themfelves  ; 
and  he  hiuft  be  unhappy  indeed,  either  in  his  own 
temper,  or  in  his  fituation  and  company,  who  has 
never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  facetious  wit  or  flow- 
ing affability,  of  a  delicate  modefty  or  decent  genteel- 
nefs  of  addrefs  and  manner. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  npthing  can  be  more  unphilofo*. 
phical  than  to  be  pofitive  or  •dogmatical  on  any  fub- 
jeft ;  and  that,  even-  if  exceffive  fcepticifm  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  not  be  more  deftrudive  to  all 
juft  rcafoning  and  inquiry.  I  am- convinced,  that 
where  men  are  the  moft  fure  and  arrogant,  they  are 
commonly  the  moft  miftaken,  and  have  there  given 
reins  to  paflion,  without  that  proper  deliberation  and 
fufpenfe,  which  can  alone  fecure  them  from  the  grof- 
feft  abfurdities.  Yet  I  muft  confefs,  that  this  enume- 
ration puts  the  matter  in  fo  ftrong  a  light,  that  I  can- 
not at  prefent  be  more  aflured  of  any  truth  which  I 
fcarn  from  reafoning  and  argument,  than  that  perfonal 
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merit  confifts  entirely  in  the  ufefiilnefs  or  agreeable* 
nefs  of  qualities  to  the  perfon  himfelf  poffeffed  of  them, 
or  to  others  who  hive  any  intercouffe  with  him.  But 
when  I  refledk,  thai  though  the  hulk  and  figure  of  the 
earth  have  been  meafured  and  delineated,  though  the 
motions  of  the  tides  have  been  accounted  for,  the  or- 
der and  oeconomy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fubjecled  to 
their  proper  laws,  and  infinite  itfelf  reduced  to  cal- 
culation ;  yet  men  ftiil  difpute  concerning  the  fpunda- 
tion  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I  refleft  on  this,  I 
fay,  I  fall  back  into  difEdence  and  icepticifm,  and  fuf- 
ped:,  that  an  hypothefis  fo  obvious,  had  it  been  a  true 
one,  would  long  ere  now  have  been  received  by  the 
unanimous  fufirage  and  confeiU  of  mankind* 

PART    IL 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending 
merit  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing,  but  briefly  to 
cohfider  our  interefted  obligation  to  it,  and  to  inquire, 
whether  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own 
faappinefs  and  welfare,  will  not  bed  find  his  account 
in  the  praftice  of  everjc  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be 
clearly  afcertained  from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  fliall 
have  the  i^tisfadion  to  refleiQ:,  that  we  have  advanced 
principles,  :which  ;iot  <»i]y,  it  is  hoped,  will  (land  the 
teft  of  r^cffjing  ^d  inqdoy,  but  n:iay  contribute  to 
the  amendment  of  mens  lives^  and  their  improvement 
in  morality  and  focial  virtue.  And  though  the  philo- 
sophical truth  of  any  proppfitioa  by  nq  means  depends 
on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  fociety  j 
yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  tvho  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which,  l^c  muft  confefs,  leads  to  a  prac- 
tice dangerous  and  pernicijous.    Why  rake  into  thofe 

corners 
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corners  of  nature^  which  fpread  a  nuifance  all  around  ? 
Why  dig  up  the  peftilencfi  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is' 
buried  ?  The  ingenuity  of  your  refearchea  may  be 
admired,  but  your  fyftems  will  be  detefled  ;  and  man* 
kind  will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refute  them,  to  iink 
them,  at  leafl,  in  eternal  filence  and  oblivion.  Truths^ 
which  are  pernicious  to  fociety,  if  any  fuch  there  be,, 
will  yield  to  errors,  yrhich  are  fahitary  and  advanta* 
geous.       •  • 

But  what  philofohical  truths  can  be  more  advanta-^ 
geous  to  fixiety,  than  thofc  here  delivered,  which  re* 
prefent  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  mofl  engaging^ 
d^arms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  eafe,  familia- 
rity, and  affedion  ?  The  difmal  drefs  falls  off,  with 
which  many  divines,  and  fome  philofophers  have 
covered  her  ^  and  nothing  appears  but  gentlenefs, 
humanity,  beneficence,  affability  ^  nay  even,  at  pro* 
per  intervals^  p'^9  frolic,,  and  gaiety*  She  talks  not 
of  tffelefs  aufterities  and  rigours,  fufferjng.  and.  fel& 
deniaU  She  declares,  that  her  fole  purpofe  is,  to  make 
her  votaries  and  all  mankind,  during  every  inftant  of 
their  exiftence>  if  poffible,  cheerful  and  happy ;  nor 
does  (he  ever  willingly  part  with  aiay  pleafure,  but 
in  hopes  of  ample  compenfation  in  fome  other  period 
of  their  lives.  The  fole  trouble,  which  ihe  demands^ 
is  that,  of  jufl  calculation,  and  a  ftea^dy  preference  of 
the  greater  happinefs*  And  if  any  aufter^  pretenders; 
approach  her,  enemies-  to  joy  and  pleaiure,  (he  either 
rejects  them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers  i  or  if  (he  ad*> 
mit  th^m  in  her  (rain,  they  are  ranked^  however,  a^* 
mong  the  leaft  favoured  of  her  votaries* 

iVnd,  indeed^  to  drop  afi  figurative  expfeffion,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a 
fraftice^  which  we  confefs  fuU  of  aufterity  and  rigour? 

Or 
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Or  what  theory  of  morals  can  ever  ferve  any  ufefiil 
purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  fhow*  by  a  particular  detail, 
that  all  the  duties,  which  it  recommends,  are  alfo  the 
true  intereft  of  each  individual  ?  The  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  foregoing  fyftem  feems  to  be,  that  it  fur- 
nifhes  proper  mediums  for  that  purpofe. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  ufeful  •  or 
agreeable  to  the  perfon  poffeffed  o^  them,  are  defirable 
in  a  view  to  felf-intereft,  it  would  lurely  be  *fuperflu- 
ous  to  prove.  Moralifts,  indeed,  may  fpare  tbem- 
felves  all  the  pains  which  they  often  take  in  recom- 
mending thefe  duties.  To  what  purpofe  colleft  argu- 
ments to  evince,  that  temperance  is  advantageous, 
and  the  exceffes  of  pleafure  hurtful  ?  when  it  appears, 
that  thefe  exceffes  are  only  denominated  fuch,  becaufe 
they  are  hurtful ;  and  that,  if  the  unlimited  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors,  for  inftance,  no  more  impaired  health 
of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  than  the  ufe  of  air 
or  water,  it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or 
blameable. 

It  feems  equally  fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
panionable virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency 
and  genteelnefs,  are  more  defirable  than  the  contrary 
qualities.  Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  (ionfidera- 
tion,  is  a  fufficient  motive  to  make  us  wifh  for  the 
poffeiSon  of  thefe  accomplifliments.  No  man  was  ever 
willingly  deficient  in  this  particular.  All  our  failures 
here  proceed  from  bad  education,  want  of  capacity, 
or  a  perverfe  and  unpliable  difpofition.  Would  you 
have  your  company  coveted,  admired,  followed ;  ra- 
ther than  hated,  defpifed,  avoided  ?  Can  any  one  fe- 
rioufly  deliberate  in  the  cafe  ?  As  no  enjoyment-  is 
lincer^,  without  fome  reference  to  company  and  focie- 
ty  i  fo  no  fociety  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable, 

wh^re 
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"where  a  man  feels  ^his  prefence  unwelcome,  and  dif- 
covers  all  around  him  fymptoms  of  difguft  and  aver- 
fion. 

But  why,  in  the  greater  fociety  or  confederacy  of 
mankind,  fhould  not  the  cafe  be  the  fame  as  in  par- 
ticular clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubt- 
ful, that  the  enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  generofity, 
beneficence,  are  defirable  with  a  view  to  happinefs 
and  felf-intereft,  than  the  limited  endowments  of  in- 
genuity and  politenefsf  Are  we  apprehenfive  left 
thofe  fecial  affeftions  interfere,  in  a  greater  and  more 
immediate  degree  than  any  other  purfuits,  with  private 
utility,  and  cannot  be  gratified,  without  fome  impor- 
tant facrifice  of  honour  and  advantage  ?  If  fo,  we  are 
but  ill  inftru6led  in  the  nature  of  the  human  paflioas^ 
and  are  more  influenced  by  verbal  diftin^ions  than  by 
real  differences.  .  » 

Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  fuppofed 
between  the  felfifti  and  fecial  fentiments  or  difpofitions, 
they  are  really  no  more  oppofite  than  felfifh  and  ambi- 
tious, felfifh  and  revengeful,  felfilh  and  vain.  It  is 
requifite,  that  there  be  an  original  propenfity  of  fome 
kind,  in  order  to  be  a  bafis  to  felf-love,  by  giving  a 
relifh  to  the  objefks  of  its  purfuit ;  and  none  more  fit 
for  this  purpofe  than  benevolence  or  humanity.  The 
goods  of  fortune  are  fpent  in  one  gratification  or  ano- 
ther :  The*  mifer,  who  accumulates  his  annual  income, 
arid  lends  it  out  at  in|f&refl,  has  really,  fpent  it  in  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fhow,  why  a  man  is  more  a  lofer  by  a  generous 
adion,  than  by  any  other  method  of  expence ;  fince 
the  utmoft  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  moft  elaborate 
felfiflmefs,  is  the  indulgence  of  fome  affeSion* 

Now, 


Now  if  tife,  ^^OUt  paiTion,  muft  h6  ahogedier  is- 

fitiid  and  tirefomef^'l^t  a  man  fuppoJe  that  be  hafr  full 

power  of  modelling  ^jp  owii  difpofition,  arid  let  hiiri 

(^liberate  what  appetite  or  f^eCne  he  would  clioofe  for 

and  enjoyment.    Every 

len  gratified  by  fuccefs, 

;d  to  its  force  aiitf  vio- 

^  ge,  common  to  all,  the 

'  ice  and  friehdl)iip»  bu- 

;t,  fmooth,  fender,  and 

fortnne  and  accidents. 

Thefe  virtues  atelKfides  at'terided  with  a  p!eafmg'con- 

fcioufnefs  or"  tememoTance,  and  keep  as  in  humour 

with  ourfelves  as  well  as  others  ;  while  ^e  retain  the 

agreeable  refledion  of  having  done  our  part  towards 

mankind  and  fociety.     And  though  all  men  iho\<'  a 

jealoufy  of  our  fuccefs  in  the  purfuits  of  avarice  and 

ambition ;  yet  are  we  almoft  fure  of  their  good-will 

and  good-wifties,  fo  long  as  wp  perfevere  in  the'  paths 

of  virtue,  and  employ  ourfelv'es^in  the  eicecution  of 

generous  plans  and  purpoftM.    "^hat  other  ^paffion  is 

there  where  we  Jhall  find  fb.  man^  advantages  united  ; 

an  agreeable  fentiment,  a  pleafmg  confcioufnefs,'  a  good 

reputation  ?     But  of  thefe  truths,  \ve  may  obferve, 

men  are,  of  themfelves,  pretty  much  convinced  ;  nor 

are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  fociety,  becaufe  they 

viould  not  wiib  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  humane  > 

but  becaufe  they  d<>  not  feel  the^^fclves  fuch. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatelt  candour,  and  mak- 
ing it  all  polTible  conce^ons,  wa  moft  acknowledge, 
tbat  there  is  not,  _ip  any  inftance,  the  fmalleft  pretext 
for  giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  wijji  a  view' 
to  felf-intereft  i  except,  perhaps,  in  the  cafe  of  jafticCj; 
vfaere  a  man,  taking  things  m  a  certain  light,  n)ay 

olten^ 
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often  ieeiti  to  be  a  lofer  by  his  int^i^ty;  And  though 
it  is  j^lowed^^  that^  without  a  regard  to  piroperty,  no 
fociety  could  fubfift )  yet^  according  to  the  imperfeA 
way  in  which  human  affairs  are  conduced,'  a  fenilbtc 
knavfe,  in  patticular  incideikts,  may  tUftk|  that  aa  a£t 
of  itdSqaky  or  infidelity  will  make  a  confideralsile  addi^ 
tion  to  his  fortune^  without  eaufiag  any  coftfiderable 
breach  in  the  fecial  union  and  confederacy.  That 
*'  honefty  is  the  beft  poKcy/'  may  be  a  good  general 
rule;  but  is  liable  to  many  exceptions :  And  he^  it 
mayt  perhaps,  .be  thought^  eonduds  himfelf  with 
nioft  wifdom,  who  6bferves  the  gmeral  rtfle,  and  takes 
adyantkge  of  all  the  exceptions. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reafon^ 
ing  much  requires  an  anfwery  it  will  be  a  little  diffi-i 
cult  to  find  any,  which  will  to  him  appear  fatisfadory 
aild  c(mviiieiiig.  If  his  heart  rebel  not  againfl:  fuch 
pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feel  no  relu£baiice  to  the 
thoughts  of  villany  or  baftnefs»  he  has  indeed  loft  a 
conliderable  mdtiire  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  exped, 
that  his  pradice  will  be  aniWerable  to  his  fpeculation^ 
Biit  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipathy  to  treach- 
ery and  roguery  is  too  Ilrong  to  be  coiinterbatanced 
by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage.  In- 
ward peace  of  mind,  collfcioufliefs  of  integrity,  a  fatis- 
fadory  review  of  our  own  doidttS: ;  thefe  are  circum- 
ftahces  very  requifite  td  happinefs,  and  will  be  cheri(h« 
ed  and  cukivjited  by  every  honeft  man  who  feels  the 
Mhportanc^  of  them; 

Such  a  one  hasj  befidet,  the  frequent  fatisfadioii 
of  feeinji;  knaves,*  with  all  their  pretended  cunning 
and  abilkies,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims;  and 
%hile  they  purpofe  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  fe- 
4^recy,  a  tempting  incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and 

VoLilL  Y  they 
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they  give  into  the  fnare  ;  whence  they  can  never  ex- 
tricate themfelves,  without  a  total  lofs  of  reputation, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  future  truft  and  confidence 
with  mankind.  -  * 

But  were  they  ever  fo  fecret  and  fuccefsful,  the 
honeil  man,  if  he  has  any  tin£hire  of  philc^ophy,  or 
even  common  obfervation  and  refleftion,  will  difcover 
that  they  themfelves*  are,  in  the  end,  the  greateft 
dupes,  -  and  have  facrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment 
of  a  charaftef ,  with  themfehres  at  leaft,  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  wortblefs  toys  and  gewgaws.  How  little  h 
requiiite  to  fiipply  the  neceffities  of  nature  ?  And  in 
a  view^  to  j^eafure,  what  comparifon  between  the  un« 
botight  fsEtis&fticm  of  converfation,  fociety,  ftudy, 
even  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  but 
ab(ove  all  the  peaceful  refle3ionT>n one's  own  conduS  I 
What  cOhiparifon,  I  fay,  between  thefe,  and  the  fe« 
vetifli,  empty  amufements  of  luxury  and  expoice  i 
Thefe  natural  pieafures,  indeed,  are  really  without 
price ;  both  becaufe  they  are  betow  all  price  in  their 
attainment,  and  above  it  in  their  enjoyment. 
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IF  the  foregoing  hypothefis  be  fcceiinedi  it  Will  vioif 
be  eafy  for  us  to  detei^mine  the  qUeftidn  firff  ftart- 
ed  *,  concerning  the  general  principles  of  mbrals :  and 
though  we  poftpoiied  the  decifion  of  that  quieftion,  left 
it  (hould  then  involve  us  in  intricatxi  fpeculations/ 
which  are  unfit  for  moral  difcourfes,  we'  may  i^eiume  itf 
at  prefent,  and  examine  how  far  either  reafon  or  fenti« 
ment  enters  into  all  dedfions  of  praife  oi"  ce'nfure.' 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praife  being  fu{>'« 
pofed  to  lie  in  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  quality  or  aftion,' 
it  is  evident,  that  reafon  muft  enter  for  a  confiderable 
fliare  in  all  dedfions  of  this  kind  i  fince  nothing  but 
that  faculty  can  inftruft  us  in  the  tendency  bf  qualities 
and  anions,  and  point  out  their  beneficial  confequen* 
ces  to  fociety  and  to  their  pofleifor;  In  man^  ciafes/ 
this  is  an  affair  liable  to  great  contfoverfyr  Doubts 
may  arife ;  oppofite  iriterefts  may  occur ;  ancf  t  pre- 
ference muft  be  given  to  one  fide^  from  very  nice 
views,  and  a  fmall  overbahnce  of  utility.  This  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  queftidns  with  regard  to  juftice  ; . 
as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  fuppofe,  f^om  that  fpecies  of 
utility  which  attends  this  virtue  f .  Were  every  fingfe 
inftance  of  juftice,  like  that  of  betfevolerfce,  ufeM  tdf 
fociety,  this  would  be  a  more  fimple  ftafe  of  the  cafe/ 
and  feldom  liable  to  great  controVerfy.  But  as'  finglcr 
inftances  of  juftice  are  often  pernidbiis  in  theii*  firft; 

T  2  mi 
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and  immediate  tendency,  and  as  the  advantage  to  fo- 
dety  refults^  only  from  the  obfervance  of  th^  general 
rule,  and  from  the  concurrence  and  combination  of 
feveral  perfdns  in  the  fame  equitable  condu6);j  the  cafe 
here  becomes  more  intricate  and  involved.  The  vari'- 
ous  drcumflances  of  fociety  ;  the  various  confequences 
of  any  pra£Uce ;  the  various  interefls  which  may  be 
propofed:  Th(^e,  on  many  occafions,  are  doubtful, 
and  fubjed  to  great  difculfion  and  inquiry.  The  ob- 
ject d^.  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  queftions  with  re-, 
gard  to  juftice:  The  debates  of  dvilians}  the  reflec- 
tions of  politicians  i  the  precedents  of  hiilory  and  pu- 
blic records^  ace,  ai)^  dire^ed  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
And  a  very  accurate  reafon  or  judgment  is  often  reiqui-, 
fite,  to  give  ^e  true  determination,  amidil  fuch  intri-^ 
cate  doubtsj^ifmg  from  obfcure  or  oppofite  utilities. 

But  though  reafon,  when  fully  affifted  and  impro- 
ved, be^  fufficient  to  inftrod  us  in  the  pernicious  or 
ufeful  tendency  of  qualities  and  a£Uons }  it  is  not  alone 
fufficient  to  produce  a^y  moral  blame  or  approbation. 
Utility  is  only,  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  yrere 
tl^e  end  totally  indifferent  to  us,  we  fhou|d  feel  the 
fame  mdiderence  towards  the  means*  It  is  requifite  a 
fentiment  fliould  here  difpl^  Itfelf,  in  order  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  ufeful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies. 
This  fentiment  can  be  no  oth^  than  a  feeling  for  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  and  a  refentment  of  their  mi- 
fery ;  fince  thefe  are  the  different  ^  ends  which  vj^ue 
aifd  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.  ^^Here,  there- 
{ore>  reafon  inftructs  us,  in  the  feveral  tendendes  of 
ai$iMnsj|^^aird  hun^anity  m^e^  a,diftin&ion  in  favour 
of  ^ipfe  w|iich  are  ufeful  and'beoefidaL 

This  partition  b^tweei^t^  faculties  of  tmdfrftapding 
and  fentiiqeiit,  in  all  moral  decifipns,  feems  clear  from 

the 
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the  preceding  hypothefis.  But  I  fliall  fuppofe  that  hy- 
pothecs felfe :  It  will  then  be  rcquifite  to  look  out  (or^ 
fome  other  theory  that  may  be  fatisfafbory  {  and  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm,  that  none  fuch  will  ever  be  found, 
fo  long  as  we  fuppofe  reafon  to  be  the  fofe  fource  of 
morals.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the 
five  following  confiderations. 

I.  It  is  eafy  for  a  falfe  hypothefis  to  maintain  (bme 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals, 
makes  ufe  of  uild^fined  terms,  and  employs  cbmpari-' 
fons,  inftead  of  inftances.  This  is  i>;^rticulafly  remark* 
able  in  that  philoibphy,  which  afcribe^  the  difcemment 
of  all  moral  diftinfkions  to  reafon  aloAe,  without  the 
<concurr^ic6  of  fentiment.  It  is  imjibflible  tha{,  in  any 
particular  inltance,  this  hypothefis  can  (6  much  as' be 
rendered  intelligible  ;  whatev/fr  fpecious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  declainatidns  and  difcourfes.  E^z* 
mine  the  crime  of' ingratitude,  for  inftance;  which  has 
place,  wherever  we  obferve  good^will,  expreffed  arid 
known,  together  with  good  offices  performed,  on  the 
one  fide,  and  a  return  of  ill-will  or  indifFerence,  with 
ill  officies  or  negle£^,  on  the  other:  Anatomize^ 'kit 
thefe  circutnftihcfes,  and  examine,  by  yo^r.  reafdn 
alone,  in  what  confifts  the  demerit  or  blame":"  ^ou 
never  -will  come  to  any  iffu^  c^r  cohclufibn. 

Reafon  iudRes  either  of  mkfter  of  faS,  o^  of  f'ela- 
tions.  Inquire  then,  flrft,  ivhefe  is  that  matter  of  faft 
which  we  here  call  Criijie  ?  point  it  out ;  det^rnline 
the  time  of  its  exiftenc^;"'defcribe  its  eflfence  or  nature: 
explain  the  fenfe  of  facuity,  to  wluch'it  difcovers  itfeltV 
It  refides  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  who  Is  lihgratefuli 
He  muft,  therefore,  feel  it,  and  be  conrcii)us'of  it.  Biit' 
nothing  js  there,  except  ^he  faflion  of  ill-will  or  abfo- 
laie  im^ereticei     Ybu  Cannot  fa^;  that  thefe^  of 

'^'l'^3 tbemfelvgs, 
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jthemfelves,  always,  and  in  all  circumftances,  are 
crimes.  No  :  They  are  only  crimes,  whe^  direfted 
towards  perfons  who  have  before  expreffed  and  dif- 
played  good-will  towards  us.  Confequently,  we  may 
infer,  that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particu- 

!L  '  h  '  *  '4*' 

lar  individual  faft  ;  ^but  arifes  from  a  compiiciation  of 
circumftances,  which,  being  prefented  to  the  fpeftator, 
excites  the  fentiment  of  blame,  by  the  particular  ftruc- 
ture  and  fabric  of  his  mmd.         ' 

This  reprefqiitatipn,  you  fay,  is  falfe.  Crime,  in* 
deed,  confifts  hot  in  a  particular  faift,  of  whofe  reality 
we  are  alfured  by'  reafon :  But  it  confifts  in  certain 
moral  relations,  difcovered  by  reiafon,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  we  difcover,  by  reafon,  the  truths W  geometry 
or  algebra.  ^  But  what  aw;  the  rejations,  I  afk,  of 
which  you  Jiere  talk  ?  In  the  cafe  Aated  above,  I  fee 
firft  good-will  and  good-offices  in  one  perfon ;  theq 
ill-will  and  ill-offices  in  the  other.  Between  thefe, 
there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety^  Does  .the  crime 
confift  in  that*  relation  ?  But  fuppofe  a  perfon  bore  me 
ill-will,  or  did  me  ill-offices ;  arid  I,  in  return,  were  in- 
'different  towards  him,  or  Sid  ^im  good-offices  ;  Here 
is  the  fame  relation  of  contrarietv ;  and  vet  niy  con- 
duft  is  often  highly  laudable.  Twift  and  turn  this 
matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  reft  the 
.morality  on  relation;  but  muft  have  recourfe  to  thq 
decifibns  of  fentiment.  *  "     "    '     '  -   ^ 

Wbto  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and'three  are  equal  to 
the  hilf  of  ten ; "  this  relation  of  equality  I  underftand 
perfeftly.  1  conceive,  that'  if  ten  be  divided  into  two 
iparts,  of  >vh;ch^  one  has  as'  many  units  as  the  other ; 
and  if  any  of  thele  parts  be  compared"  f  6  two  added  to 
thtecj  h  will  contain  as  many  units  as  tnat  coihpouird 
'number :  But  when  you  draw  thence  a  comparifon  to 
'  »     V      —     ,  moral 
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inofal  relations,  I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to 
underftand  you.  A  moral  adtion,  a  crime,  fuch  as  in- 
gratitude, is  a  complicated  objeQ:.  Does  the  morality 
confift  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other?  How? 
After  what  manner  t  Specify  the  relation :  Be  more 
particular  and  explicit  in  your  propofitlons  ;  and  you 
will  eafily  fee  their  falfehood. 

No,  fay  you,  the  morality  confifts  in  the  relation  of 
a&ions  to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominat- 
ed good  or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree 
with  it.  What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what 
does  it  confift  ?  How  is  it  determined  ?  By  reafoh, 
you  fay,  which  examines  the  moral  relations  of  a6lion&. 
Sq  that  morsd  relations  are  determined  by  the  compa- 
rifon  of  adtions  to  a  rule.  And  that  rule  is  detennin* 
ed  by  coQfidering  the  moral  relations  of  objeiSts.  Is 
90t  this  fine  reafbning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphyfics,  you  cry  ■:  That  is  enough  : 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  ftrong-  prefump- 
tion  of  falfehoofl.  .  Yes,  reply  I : .  Here  are  metaphy- 
fics furely :  But  they  are  all  on  your  fide,  who  advance 
an  i^ftrufe  hypothefis,  which  can  never  be  made  intel^ 
ligible,  nor  quadrate  with  any  particular  inftance  or 
illuflration*  The  hypothefis  which  we  embrace  is 
plain.  It  maintains,  that  morality  is  determined  by 
fentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to  be  ^^  whatever  mental 
adion  or  quality  gives  to  a  fpe&ator  the  pleafin^  %^^^~ 
ment  of  approbation  j"  and  vice  the  contrary.  We 
th^  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fad,  to  wit, 
what  aftions  have  this  influence:  We  confider  all  the 
circumftances  in  which  thefe  actions  a£:ree:  And  thence 
endeavour  to  extrad  fome  general  obferyationis^  '>vitb 
regard  to  thcfe  fentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphy- 
sics, 9nd  find  any  thing  abflrufe  here,  yoju  need  oply 

Y  4  conclude. 
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conclude,  thtfr^our  turn  of  mind  is  not  fuited  tptiie 
morat  fcien<^es.  ^  .  t    • 

IL  Whenainvi)  ^aii^tim^,  deliberately  concern? 
ing  his  pyjm  ^ondudt  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in' a 
particular  emergence,  aflift  afarother or  a  beneia£tor), 
ne  mud  confider  tbefe  fepar^ite  relations,  with  all  the 
circumilances  axtd  fituations  of  the  pefrfons,  in  order  to 
determine  the  fnperior  dt^  and  id>ligatioiii : '  And  in 
order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  lines  in  any  tri- 
angle,  it  is  neceflary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
figure,  and  the  relations  which  its-  feveral  parts  beai'  to 
each  other.  But  notwitfailanding  this^appearing  fitni- 
jarity  in- the  twQ  caies,  there  is,  at  bottom,  an  extreme 
i^ifFerence  between  them.  A  fpeculative  reafoner  coii« 
ceming  triangles  or  circles  confiders  the  feveral  kndwn 
and  given  relations  of  the  parts  of^  thefe'figures ;  and 
thence  infers  fome  unknown  relation,  which  19  depen- 
dent on  the  fbrmisr.  But  in  moral  deliberations^  we 
muft  be  acquainted,  beforehand,  'with  all  the  objeda, 
and  all.  their  relations  to  each  other;  and,  fitoma  com- 
parifon  of  the  whole,  fix  our  choice  or  approbation. 
No  new  fad  to  be  afcertained  ;  bo  new  relation  to  Be 
iKfcovered.  Ail  the  drcumftances  of  the  cafe  are  fuilr 
pofed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  we  can  fix  any  fentence 
ffif  fblame  or  approbation.  If  any  material  circumftante 
Be' yet  ux^owh  or  doubtful,  we  mufl  fir  ft  employ  our 
imgiiry  or  intelleftual  faculties  to  aiTure  us  of  it ;  and 
muft  fufpend  for  a  time  all  moral  decifion  or  fentiment. 
While  we  are  ignorant  whetter  a  man  were  aggreffpr 
or  not,  how  can  we  (determine  whether  the  perfon  who 
kiiied  him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after  every 
^mruihliance,  every  relation  is  known,  rfwi  underftand- 
ing  has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  objed  dti 
which  it  could  employ  itfelf.    The  probation  or 

blame 
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blame  which  then  enfues^  cannot  4}evth)cworkof  the 
judgment,  but  of  the  heart ;  and  is  notra  fpeculative 
proportion  or  afEri&fiatiofi,  bulLaii  a6irra  feeling'  or  ftn- 
timent./  In  the  difqaifitions  df  tlfeincnicirftairfii^, 
from  known  circumflfancrfsiand  oelations^' we  infer  fonifib 
thing  new  and  unknown*,  -fa;  mondidedfiooa,  aUntbe 
circumftances  and  relations  muft  be  previceufly  known  ; 
and  the  mind,  from  the  contemplation  ol  the  wfaok!; 
feels  fome  new  impreilioaoSa^eftion  ordifgufl,  eftdbm 
or  cotitempt,  approbation  m  blamo. '  ?  ^  •    ^  i  :7  r 

}  Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  miftaks  of  &$, 
and  one  of  right;  and  hence  the:re^on  why.die'biie 
IS  commonly  criminal,  and  not.  theotrther.  When 
CEdipus  killed  Lai  us,  he  was  ignorantof !  the  relatito^ 
and,  from  eircumftances  innocent  and  involuntary^ 
formed  erroneous  opinioobs  concerning  the  altioiv  which 
he  cofaimitted^  But  when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all 
the  relations  betweentfaimfelf . and  the  perfon,  and^ali 
thfe  drcumftanee^  of  the  faft,  were  previowfly  knerwn 
to  him  :  But  the  motiire  of  irevenge,  ;or  fear,  x>r  inte« 
reft,^  pi*evailed  in  his  fkvage  heart  over  the  ftntim€nt9 
of  duty  and  humanity.  And^when  we  exprefs  that 
deteflation  agalnil  him,  to  which  hi  'himfelf,  in  a  little 
time,  became  infcofible  "i  it  is  not,  ^at  we  fee  any  re- 
lations of  which  jicnwas  ignorant ;.  but  that,  from  the 
rectitude  of  our  idUpofitibnv  wie  feel  fentiments  againft 
which  he  was  bandened,  from  flattery, 'and  a  long  per% 
feverance  in  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  In  thefe  len« 
timents,  then,  not  in  a  difccvery  of  relations  of  any 
kind,  do.  all  moral  deterxsonations  confift.  Before  we 
can  pretend  jto  form  any  decifion  of  ^  this^ind,  every 
thing  -muft  btf^  known*  and  afcertaiaed  on  the  fide  of 
the  '6bjdA  or  adioft.  ;  -Nothing  remains  but  to  feel,  qn 
gw[  part^  fomc  fentiment  of  blame^  or  approbatioli ; 

whence 


whence  we  pronounee  the  action  crijninal  or  Y^£tu- 

OU8.  ,  .  ]j  y\    V  1     ni 

in.  Thift  dodrine  will  b^ome  jUU  mqre  e^i^eat^  if 
we  compare  moral  beauty  with  uatural ;  to  which,  in 
many  particulars,  it  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance.  It  ift 
on  the  proportion,  relation,  and  poiition  of  parts, ^ that 
all  natv^al  beauty  depends ;  but.  it  would  \^  abfurd 
thence  to  infer,  that  ik&  perception  of  beauty,  lil$;.e  that 
of  truth  in  geometrical  problems,  confifts  wholly  in  the 
perception  of  relatione,  and  was  performed  entirely  by 
the^junderilandii^  or  intelledual  faculties.  In  al^  the 
fciences,  our  mind,  from  the  known  relations,  invefti- 
gates  the  unknown  :  But  in  all  decifions  of  tafl^.  or 
external  beauty,  ail  the  relations  ^k  beforehand  obvi* 
OU8  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  fenti- 
ment  of  complacency  or  difgufl,  according  to  the  na-t 
ture  of  the  objeA,  and  difpofition  of  our  organs* 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the 
circle }  but  has  not,  in  any  proportion,  faid  a  word  of 
^t$  beat^ty.  The  reafon  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the 
line,  whofe  part$  are  equally  diftant  fxpuk ,  a  common 
KAMTC*  It  is  only  the  effect,  which  th^t  figure  pror 
dl^es  upon  the  mind,  whofe  peculiar  fabric  or  jlruc- 
IWH^  r^||4^^^  }^  fufceptible  of  fuch  fentiments.  In  yain 
vp^Jid  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  feek  it,  either 
iff  fovif^  fenies,  or  by  mathematical  reafonings,  in  all 
J^.  properties  of  that  figure. 

^ite^d  to  Palladio  and  I'erraujt,  while  they  explain 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  oi,  ji  Jf^la^  ?  They  talk  of 
the  cornice,  s^d  frieze,  and.  bafe.;uui  eoXablature,  and' 
(haft  and  architrave  ^  and  ^ijtp  the  defcr^)tiQ|x jmd  po- 
rtion of  each  of  thefe  members.  Bvit  ihoulcl  you  aik 
the  defcription  and  pofitioa  of  its  beauty,  they  would 

readily 
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readily  reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  in  '^ny  of  the  parts 
or  members  of  a  pillar^  but  refults  from  the  whole, 
when  that  complicated  figure  is  prcftSlfttt^to  an  intelli- 
gent  mind,  fufceptible  to  thofe  finer  fenfations.  'Till 
fuch  a  fpeftator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure 
of  fuch  particular  dimenfions  and  proportions  :  From 
.his  fentiments  alone  arife  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again  ;  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes 
of  a  Verres  or  a  Catiline ;  you  muft  acknowledge  that 
the  moral  turpitude  refults,  in  the  fame  manner  from 
l^e  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  prefented  to  a 
being  whofe  of^ans  have  fuch  *a  particular  ftrufture 
and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  infoience, 
barbarity  on  the  one  fide :  Meeknefs,  fuffering  forrow, 
innocence  on  the  other  :  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation 
of  compaflion  arife  in  you  from  this  complication  of 
circumftance^)  you  would  in  vain  afk  him,  in  what 
confifts  the  crime  or  villany,  which  he  fo  vehemently 
exclaims  againft  ;  At  what  time,  or  on  what  fubjed  it 
firfl  began  to  exiil :  And  what  has  a  few  months  after- 
wards become  of  it,  when  every  difpofition  and  thought 
of  all  the  a£tors  is  totally  altered  or  annihilated.  Nq 
fatisfaftory  anfwer  can  be  given  to  any  of  thefe  40e- 
ftiong  upon  the  abftracb  hypothefis-  of  morals  ;  and^^e 
muft  at  laft  acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  tBunc^^fi- 
ty  is  no  particular  fad  or  relation,  which  can  be  tiff;. 
obje£l  of  the  underftanding ;  but  arifes  entirely  friA 
the  fentiment  of  difapprobation,  which,  by  the  ftru£hire 
of  human  nature,  we  unavoidably .  fee(  on  the  appre* 
henfion  of  barbarity  or  treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  ol^e&s  may  bear  to  each  other  all^e 
fame  relations  which  we  obferve  in  moral  ageitti; 
though  the  former  can  never  be  the  objeft  of  love  or 
hatred,  nor  are  confequemly  fufceptible  of  merit  or 

iniquity. 
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iniquity*  A  young  tree  which  overtops  and  deftroys 
its  parent,  ftands  in  all  the  fame  relations  with  Nero 
when  he  murdered  Agiippinft ;  and-  if  morality  confifiV 
^merely  in  relation^  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
criminal.  i..     .  ,37      Atv 

V.  It  Appears  evident,  that  t!he  ultimate  ends  m  hu- 
man addons  caiii  never,  in  any  cafe,  be  accouikted^Tor 
by  redbn,  but  recommiend'  themfelves  '^htirely  to  the 
fentimeiits  and  affedtidns  of  mankind,  without^jr  def^ 
pendenoe  dn  the  4li«EAie&ual  faculties.  Afk'^UlihzAi^ 
*<  why  he  ufes  exercife  f*  he  *  ^l  ^ailfwe^;  '*  becattfe 
he  ddires  to  keep  his  health/'  If  yctf  then  inqui^^^ 
«  why  he  dcfires  health-,'*  he  will  rfcidfly  reply,  ^^hc- 
caulif  ficknefs  is  painful/'  If  you  p^  yolite  ini{uii9^ 
farther,  and  defire  a  reafon,  "  why  h^' hates  pain,"  it 
is  in^offible  he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate 
end,  and  is  never  referred  to  any  other  objeft.     -  -^• 

Perhaps,  to  your  fecend  queftion,  ^'  why  he  defies  - 
bealth  j"  he  may  alfo  reply,  that  **  it  is  -becel&ry  fer 
the  exercife  of  his  calling/'    If  you  afk/*^  why^  he  is 
anxious  on  that  head ;" '  he  will  anfwer,  '**  'becitafe  te6^ 
defires  to  get  money/'     If  you  demand  ♦*  Whfy  ?"  ^  fc^ 
is  the  inftrument  of  pleafure,"  fays  he  t  And  beyond^ 
this  it  is  an  abfurdity  to  aflc  for  a  reafoni     It  is^  4ftipof- 
iible  there  can  be  a  progrefs  in  infinitum;  and  tfafat4)ne 
thing  can  always  be  a  reafon  why  another  is  defined. 
Something  muft  be  defirable  on  its  own  actAunt,  and^ 
becaufe  of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreeHtenif  with  hu- 
man fentiment  and  affection.  1  '     '  ** 

Now,  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  defirable  on  its  otta 
account,  without  fee  or  reward,  me#^ly  for  the  imme-" 
diate  fatisfaftion  which  it  conveys  ;  it  is  requifite  that 
there  fhould  be  fome  fentiment   which  it  touches ; 
feme  internal  taile  oj  feel^n^^  or  whatever  you  pleafe 

to 
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to  1:^11  ity  vrhic^  djftinguifties  moral  good  and  evil, 
ami  which  enlaces  Abe  qne,  an4  rejefb  the  other,    i 

Th^  the  dif^ind  boundaries  and  offices  of  reafi3ii  and: 
of  tafte  are  eafily  afcertained.  The  former  comv€j$ 
th&i  knowledge  of  truth  and  falfehood  :  The  latter 
gives  thftXentiment  of  beauty  and  ^efornyty,  yjcft,  aud 
virtue.  The  one  difcovers  obje£)B,  fis  th^y  really  ftami 
in  vaA^e^  i;$rithout  addition  or  diminution ;  The  other . 
ha9i  a  pgrodu^ve  iaculty,  and,  gilfting  or  ftakung  all 
n^tiiral  objecU  with  the  colours,  bprrowed  from  im^r- 
nal  fentiment,  raifes  in  a  manner  a  new  creation/ 
R^on»,  being  cool  and  difengaged,  is  no  motive  to  ac- 
tion, and  direds  only  the  impulfe.  received  from  appe- 
tite or  inclination,  by  fhowing.us  the  means  of  attain- 
ing happinefs  or  avoiding  mifery:  Tafte,  as  it  gives 
pleafure  or  pain,  and  thereby  conftitutes  happinefs  or 
mifery^  becomes  a  motive  to  at^ion,  and  is  the  firft 
fpring  or  impulfe  to  defire  and  volition.  From  cir-^ 
eumftances  and  relations,  known  or  fuppofed,  the  for^- 
m^  leads  us  to  the  difcovery  of  the  concealed  and  un-« 
known  :  After  all  circumftances  and  relations  are  laid 
before  us,  the  latter  makes  us  feel  from  the  whole  a 
newjiisntiment  of  blame  or  approbation.  The  ftandard 
of  the  one,  bein^  founded  on  the  nature  of  thiags,  m 
eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the, will  of  the  Supreme 
Bmng :  The  ftandard  K>f  the  other,  arifing  frocft  the  in- 
tema^  fr^me  and  conftituUon  of  jamais,  is  ultimately 
derived  from  that  Supreme  iWiU^tiwhich  beftowed  oa 
each  beiqg  i^  jAQ^^rii^^re,  and;artanged  the  feveral 
clafiesTaii^jOf;^!)^  A^jf^^fUBOe. 
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^  '--T'^'tt  Of  Srl&lore* 

■"I  'HERE  is  a  principle  fuppofed  to  prevail  among 
J.'  "many  which  is  utterly"  incompatible *¥^ith  all  vir«* 
tue  or  moral  fentiment ;  and  aft  k  can  proceed  fron 
nothing  but  the  moft  depraved  difpc^tion,  fo  i^  its 
turn  it  tends  ft  ill  further  to  eilcoura^  that  depravity^ 
This  principle  h^  that  all  benevolence  is  mere  bypocri- 
fy,  friendAip  a  cfaekt,  public  fpirit  a  fisurce,  fidelity  a 
fnare  to  procure  truft  and  confidence  }  and  that,  while 
all  of  u8,  at  bottom,  purffite  only  our  private  intereft, 
we*  wear  thefe  fair  difguifes  in  order  to  put  others  6S 
their  guard,  and  expdfe  them  the  more  to  our  wiles* 
and  machinations.  What  heart  one  muft  be  pofiefled 
of  who  profcfTes  fuch  principles,  and  who  feel6  no  i»« 
temal  fentiment  that  belies  fo  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is 
eafy  to  imagine :  And  alfo,  what  degree  of  afieSioa 
and  benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  fpecies  whom  he  re-^ 
prefeitts  under  fuch  odious  colours,  and  fuppofes  £j 
little  fufceptible  of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  affeftion. 
Or  if  we  fhould  not  afcribe  thefe  principles,  whofly  to  ai 
corrupted  heart,  we  mufl  at  leafl  account  for  them 
from  the  moft  carelefs  and  precipitate  examination. 
Superficial  reafoners,  indeed,  obferving  many  faM5^ 
pretences  among  mankind,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  no 
very  ftrong  reftraint  in  their  own  difpofition,  might 
draw  a  general  and  a  hafty  conclufion,  that  all  is 
equally  corrupted,  and  that  men,  different  from  all 
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Other  animals;  and  indeed  from  all  other  fpecies  of  ex- 
iftence,  admit  of  natlegtees  of-geed  or  bad,  but  are, 
in  every  inftance,  the  fame  creatures  under  diflferent  dif- 
guifes  and  ftppeacances. 

There  is  another  principle  fomewhat  refemblihg  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  infilled  on  by  philofo- 
phers,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  fyftem } 
diat,  whatever  afFeftion  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he 
feels  for  others,  no  paffion  is,  or<:an  be  difinterefted; 
that  the  moft  generous  friendfliip,  however  finceve, 
isHa  modification'  of  felf-Iove }  and  that,  caren  un*- 
ktiown  to  ourfeiVesiy  we  feek  only  our  own  gratification^ 
whfle  we  appear  the  moft  deeply  engaged  in  fchemes 
for  the  liberty  and  faappinefs  of  mankind. .  By  a  tnrn 
of  imagination,  by  a  refinement  of  refledion^  by  an 
enthnfiafm  of  pailion,  we  feem  to  take  part  in  the  in* 
tarefts  of  others,  and  imagine  ourfdves  divefted  of  aU 
felfifh  confiderations :  But,  at  bottom,  the  moft  ge» 
nefous  patriot  and  moft  niggardly  mifer,  the  braveft 
hero  and  moft  abjeft  coward,  have,  in  every  aftion^ 
an  equal  regard  to  their  own  happbiefs  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes  from  the  feeming  tendency  of 
this  opinion,  that  thofe  who  make  profeifion  of  it^ 
cannot  pof&bly  feel  the  true  fentiments  of  benevolence, 
or  have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find 
himfelf,  in  pradice,  very  much  miftaken.  Probity 
and  honotir  were  no  ftrangers  to  Epicurus  and  his 
fed.  Atticus  and  Horace,  feem  to  have  enjoyed  from 
nature,  and  cultivated  by  refledion,  as  generous  and 
friendly  difpofiti^^s  as  any  difciple  of  the  aufterer 
fchools.  And  among  the  modem,  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
who  maintained  the  felfifh  fyftem  of  morals,  lived  ir- 
reproachable lives }  though  the  former  lay  not  under 

any 
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any  reftr^dnt  of  religion  which  might  fupply  the  de- 
Seds  of  his  philofcphy. 

Ab  E^curean  or  a  Hobbift,  readily  aiIow«  thaf 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  friaidfliip  in  the  vorld  with^ 
out  hypo^rify  or  ^guife;  though  Im  nay  attempt, 
by  a  philofophkal  chemiftry^  to  refolve  the  elemeotf 
of  Ai^  paffioOy  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  into  tbofe  of  another^ 
and  explain  every  affedion  to  b«  felf-love,  twifted  an4 
moulded^  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination^  into  a 
variety  of  appearances.    But  as  the  bxxm  turn  of  ima« 
gination  prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  fame 
diredion  to  the  origtsal  paifion ;  this  is  fufficient,  even 
according  to  the  felfifli  fyftem^  to  make  the  wideft  dif- 
ference in  human  charaders,  and  denominate  one 
man  virtuous  and  humane,  another  vicious  and  meai^ 
ly  interefted.    I  efteem  the  man,  whofe  ielf-love,  by 
whatever  means,  is  fo  direded  as  to  give  him  a  con* 
cem  for  others,  and  render  him  ferviceahle  to  fociety: 
As  I  hate  or  defpife  him  who  has  no  regard  to  any 
thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and  enjoyments* 
In  vain  would  you  fuggeft,  that  thefe  charaders,^ 
though  feemingly  oppofite,  are  at  bottom  the  fame, 
and  that  a  very  inconfiderable  turn  of  thought  forms 
the  whole,  difference  between  them.    Each  charader|^ 
notwithftanding  thefe  inconfiderable  differences,  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  pradice,  pretty  durable  and  untranf* 
mutable.    And  I  find  not  in  this,  more  than  in  other 
fubjeds,  that  the  natural  fentiments  arifing  from  the 
general  appearances  of  things,  are  eafily  deftroyed  by 
fubtile  refledions  concerning  the  minute  origin  of 
thefe  appearances.     Does  not  the  lively,  cheerful  co-^ 
lour  of  a  countenance  infpire  me  vfkh  complacency 
and  pieafure ;  even  though  I  learn  from  philolbphjr^ 
that  all  difference  of  complexion  arifes  from  the  mof^ 

minute 
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iH^nute  differenc^fs  of  thicknefs   in\  the  aloft  minute 
parts  of  the  (kin  ;  by  means  of  which  a  fuperj^cies  is 
qual^^ ;  tg  r^fl^A  one  pf  tlie  original  colours  of  Jignt, 
joid  abfor^j  th?  (^ers  ?   tuy  , 

But  thcjggh  ^l[be  ijueftion  copcg;ning  ^h^univerfal 
^r  partial  felfift^ci^lk  of  man^^^beaot  fo.m^teri^^  ^s  is 
ufually  imaginf d  fp  mqraUty^^^nd  pr^dice^.it  is  c^^m- 
j^  of  cpnfequence  iix  ^e  ip^i^lative  fgience  of  liu^an 
nature,  and  is  a  proper  pbjed  of  ^^urigfity,  and  inquiry. 
It  may  hot,,t^q^cfore,  ^e;,gpf^fii^!f^^J^.this  place,  to 
beftow  a  few  refleftiqns  upon  it  *♦.. 
.  The  moft  obvious  objeftion  la  the  femfh  hypothefis 
is,  that  as  it  is  cqntrary  to  con^ipon  feeling  'and  P^^ 
moft  unprejudiced  ;uiptions,  .there  is  required  the  higTi- 
eft  ftretch  of  philofophy  to  eftal^lif^  fq^  extraordinary  a 
paradox.  .  Xo  the  moft  carekf§^  obferver,  there  anpear 
tcj^be  fuch  difpofitiqns  as  benevolence  and  generci^uty  : 
fyph  affeflioQs  as  love,  friendfliip,  compaffion,  grjiti'- 
tjide.  Thefe  fentiments  have  t^i^ir  caufes,  effedts,  o)^- 
jedls,  and  operations,  marked  by  common  language 
and  obfervatioQ.)  and  plainly  diftinguipied  from  thofe 
of  .the  felfifh  paflioi^s.  And  £)$  thj^  is  the  obvious  ap- 
pearance of  things,  ^.muft  be  ^]i}itted,  till  fome  hy- 
pQ^hefis  be  difcpvere4*  which,  by  penetrating  deeper 
into  human  nature,  ms^y  prove  the  former  affeftion^ 
to  be  nothing  but  modifigations^pf  the  latter.  ^1  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  have  nitherto  proved  fruitlefs,  and 
feem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  love  of  fim- 
plicity  which  has.  been  the  fource  of  much  faUe  reafon- 
ing  in  philofophy.  I  ihall  not  here  enter  into  any  de- 
tail on  the  prefent  fubjeft.  Many  able  philofopher? 
have  ihewn  the^iufufficiency  qf  ,thefe  fyftemis.     And  I 
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ihall  take  for  granted  what,  I  believe,  the  fmalleft  re- 
fleftion  will  make  evident  to  every  intpartial  inquirer^ 
But  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  fumiflies  the  Rfong^ 
prefumption,  that  no  bqtter  fyftem  will  ever,  for  the 
future,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  ori- 
giri  of  the  benevolent  from  the  felfifh  affeftions,  and 
reduce  all  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to 
a  perfeft  fimplicity.     The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  this 
fpecics  of  philofophy  as  in  phyfics.     Many  an  hypo- 
"thefis   in  nature,  contrary   to   fir  ft  appearatKes,  has 
been  found,  on  more  accurate  fcrutiny,  folid  and  fa»- 
tisfaftory.     Inftances  of  this  kind  are  fo  frequent,  that 
a  judicious  as  weH  as  witty  philofopher  *,  has  ventur* 
ed  to  affirm,  if  there-  be  more  than  one  way  in  which 
any  phenomenon  may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a 
general  pi^efuraption  for  its  ariOng  from  the  caufea 
which  are  th^  leaft  obvious  and  familiar.     But  the 
prefumption  always  lies  on  the  other  fide,  in  all  in- 
quiries cdiiceming  the  origin  of  our  paiEons,  and  of 
die  internal   operations  of  the  human  mind.    The 
fimpleft  and  mofl  obvious  caofe  which  can  there  be 
affigned  for  any  phsenomenon,  is  probably  the  true 
dne.     When  a  philofopher,  in  thp  explication  of  his 
fyftem,  is  obfiged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  very  intri- 
cate and  refined  reflexions,  and  to  fuppofe  them  efien^ 
tial  to  the  produ£Hon  of  any  paifion  or  emotioo,  wc 
have  reafon  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard  againft  fo 
fallacious  an  hypothefis.     The  affedtions  are  not  fuf- 
'dq)tible  of  any  imprdlion  from  the  refinements  of  rea« 
fbn  or  imagination ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  jl  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  the  latter  faculties,  neceflarily,  froni 
the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  deftroys  all 
activity  in  the  former.     Our  predominant  motive  or 
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intention  is,  indeed,  frequently  concealed  from  our-* 
felves,  wnen  it  is  mingled  and  confounded  wjth  other 
motives,  which  the  mind,  from  vanity  or  felf-cctncdt^ 
is  defirous  of  fuppofing  more  prevalent  i  But  there  is'  ' 
hd  inftaface,  that  a  concealment  of  this  nature  has  ever 
^rifen  from  the  abftf ufenefs  and  intricacy  of  the  mo- 
^ve.  A  man,  that  has  Idft  a  friend  and  patron,  may 
flatter  himfelf,  that  a;ll  his  grief  arifes  from  generous' 
fentiments,  without  any  mixture  of  narrow  or  interest- 
ed  confiderations  i  But  a  nian  that  grieVesI  for  a  valua*-' 
ble  friend  who  n^^ded  his  patronafge  and  protection  ; 
how  can  we  fuppofe  that  his  paffionate  tehdeni'efs  arifes 
fix)m  fdmie  metaphyfical  regards  to  &  felf-intereft  which 
has  no  foundation  or  reality  ?  We  may  as  ^elt  ima- 
gine, that  minute  sheets  atfd  fprings^  Hke  thofe  of  a 
%atcbi  give  m'ofioit  to  a  loaded  Waggon,  ad  accoiint 
for  the  origin  of  paffion  from  fiftrh  abftrufe  rdfl^eftions,: 

*  Animds  are'  foilnd  fdfceptible  of  klndnefs,  both'  to 
their  oM^ri  fpecies  and  to  ours  j  nor  is  there,  in  thisf 
cafe,  the  Idafl  fufpicion  of  difgUifi^  or  af tifice.  Shall 
we  account  for  all  their  fentiments  toor  from  refined 
d^duftions  of  felf-iAtef eft  ?  O*  if  w^  admit  a  difrnte- 
te^ed  benevblehce  in  the  inferJbr  fpeci^s,  by  what  nite' 
of  analogy  can  We  refirfe  it  in  the  fuperior  ? 

Love  between  the  fexes  begets  a  Complacency  and 
good-will  very  difthfift  frotn  the  gratificatibn  of  an  ap-' 
petite^  Tendernefs  to  their  offsprirrg,'  in  all  fenfiblcf 
beings,  i^  commbnly  able  aloile  to  couhterbdance  the 
ftrongeft  motives  of  felf-love,  amd  ha^  lio  manner  a& 
dependence  on  that  aifedion;  What,  intereft  can  at 
fond  mother  have  in  view  who  lofes  her  health  by  afE- 
duous  attendance  on  her  fick  child,  and  afterwards 
languifhes  and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed  by  its  deathc 
from  the  flavery  of  that  attendance  ? 
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Is  gratitude  no  affeclion  of  the  human  breaft,  or  is 
that  a  word  merely  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ? 
Have  we  no  fatisfaftion  in  one  man's  company  above 
another's,  and  no  defire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend, 
even  though  abfence  or  death  ihould  prevent  us  from 
all  participation  in  it  ?  Or  what  is  it  commonly  that 
gives  us  any  participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and 
prefeut,  but  our  affeftion  and  regard  to  him  ? 
.  Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  are  marks  of 
a'  general  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  no 
real  intereft  binds  us  to  the*  objeft.  And  how  an  ima- 
ginary intereft,  known  and  avowed  for  fuch,  can  be 
the  origin  of  any  paffion  or  emotion,  feems  difficult 
to  explain.  No  fatisfactory  hypothcfis  of  this  kind 
has  yet  been  difcovered  ;  nor  is  there  the  fknalleft  pro- 
bability, that  the  future  induftry  of  men  will  ever  be 
attended  with  more  favourable  fuccefs. 

But  farther,  if  we  confider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
we  (hall  find,  that  the  hypothefis,  which  allows  of  3 
difmterefted  benevolence  diftinft  from  felf4ove,  has 
really  more  fimplicity  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable 
to  the  analogy  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to 
refolve  all  friendihip  and  humanity  into  this  latter 
principle.  There  are  bodily  wants  or  appetites,  ac-* 
knowledged  by  every  otie,  which  neceflarily  precede 
all  fenfual  enjoyment,  and  carry  us  diredly  to  feek 
poffeffion  of  the  objefl:^  Thus  hunger  and  thirft  have 
eating  and  drinking  for  their  end  :  and  from  the  gra- 
tification of  thefe  primary  appetites  arifes  a  pleafure 
which  may  become  the  objeft  of  anpther  fpedes  of  de- 
fire  or  inclination  that  is  fecondary  and  interefted.  In 
the  fame  manner,  there  are  mental  paifions  by  which 
we  are  impelled  immediately  to  feek  particular  obje&s, 
fuch  as  fame,  or  power,  or  vengeance^  without  any 
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regard  to  Intereft  ;  and  when  thefe  objecis  are  attain- 
ed, a  pleafing  enjoyment  enfues  as  the  confcquence  of 
our  indulged  affections.  Nature  muft,  by  the  internal 
frame  and  conftitution  of  the  mind,  give  an  original 
propenfity  to  fame,  ere  we  can  reap  any  pleafure  from 
that  acquifition,  or  purfue  it  from  motives  of  felf-love, 
fuid  a  defire  of  happinefs.  If  I  have  no  vanity,  I  take 
no  delight  in  praife  :  If  I  be  void  of  ambition,  power 
gives  me  no  enjoyment :  If  I  be  not  angry,  the  punifh- 
ment  of  an  adverfary  is  totally  indifferent  to  me.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  there  is  a  paffion  which  points  immedi- 
ately to  the  objeft,  and  conftitutes  it  our  good  or  hap- 
pinefe  ;  as  there  are  other,  fecondary  paffions  which  af- 
terwards arife,  and  purfue  it  as  a  part  of-  our  happi- 
nefs, when  once  it  is  conftituted  fuch  by  our  original 
affeftions.  Were  there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  ante- 
cedent to  felf-love,  that  propenfity  could  fcarcely  ever 
exert  itfelf ;  becaufe  we  ihould,  in  that  cafe,  have  felt 
few  and  ilender  pain3  or  pleafures,  and  have'little  mi- 
fery  or  happinels  to  avoid  or  to  purfue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  this 
may  Jikewife  be  the  cafe  with  benevolence  and  friend- 
fhip,  and  that,  fromi  the  original  frame  of  our  temper, 
we  may  feel  a  defire.  of  another's  happinefs  or  good, 
which,  by  means  of  that  affeAion,  becomes  our  own 
good,  and  is  afterwards  purfued  from  the  combined 
motives  of  benevolence  and  felf-enjoyment  ?  Who 
fees  not  that  vengeance,  from  the  force  alone  of  paf- 
fion, may  be  fo  eagerly  purfued  as  to  make  us  know- 
jingly  negleft  every  confideration  of  eafe,  intereft,  or 
fafety  ?  and,  like  fome  vindiftive  animals,  infufe  our 
very  fouls  into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  *  ?    And 
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what  a  malignant  philofophy  muft  it  be,  that  will  not 
allow  to  humanity  and  frieridlhip  the  fame  privileges 
which  are  indifputably  granted  to  the  darker  paflions 
of  enmity  and  refentment  ?  Such  a  philofophy  is  more 
like  a  fatire  than  a  true  delineation  or  defcription  of 
human  nature ;  aiid  may  be  a  good  foundationr  for 
paradoxical  wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  oiie  ^ 
Vny  ferious  argument  or  reafoning,  "       •      'tN?  ritiV/- 
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Some  farther  Qonfiderations  wicb  regard  to  JuAicc* 

fT^HE  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  fome 
X      more  particular  explication  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  Jufltice,  and  to  mark  fome  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  virtues*'        '     ' 

Thei  focial  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence 
exert  their  influence  immediately,  by  a  direft  tenden- 
cy or  inftinft,  which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  fimple 
objeft,  mdving  the  affeftions,  and  comprehends  not 
any  fchetiie  or  fyftem,  nor  the  confequences  refulting 
from*  the  concurrence,  imitation,  or  example,  of 
others.  A  parerit  flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child; 
tranfported  by  that  natural  fympathy  which  actuates 
bim,  and  which  affords  ho  leifure  to  refled  on  the 
feiltintents  or  condud:  of  the  reft  of  mankind  in  like 
jqiTimmft^nces.  A  generous  tfian  cheerfully  embraces 
an  opportuni(^y  of  ferving  his  friend  j  becaufe  he  then 
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feels  himfelf  under  the  doi^inion-  of  the  beneficent  af- 
feftions,  nor  is  hi;  concerned  whether  any  other  per- 
fon  in  the  uniyerfe  were  ever  befqre  actuated  by  fuch 
noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove  their  in- 
fyxep/^^fr  In  aU  thefe  ca£es,  the  focial  pafiions  have  in 
^ievf^;^  ifngh  individual  objed,  and  purfue  the  fafety 
^  |iffpp|i.nefs  alone  of.  the  perfon  loved  and  efteemed. 
With  this  they  are  latisfied :  In  this  they  acquiefce. 
And  as  the  good  refulting  from  their  benign  influence, 
is  in  itfelf  complete  and  entire,  it  alfo  excites  the  mo- 
ral fentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  refieclion 
on  farther  confequences,  and  without  any  more  en- 
larged views  of  the  concurrence  or  imitation  of  the 
other  members  of  Ibciety.  On  the  contrary,  were  the 
generous  friend  or  difinterefted  patriot  to  ftand  alone 
in  the  practice  of  beneficence ;  this  would  rather  in* 
hance  his  value  iiib^ur  eyes,  and  join  the  praife  of  ra- 
-rity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  exalted  merits. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  focial  virtues  of 
juilice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  ufeful,  or  indeed 
abfolutely  neceflary,  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  : 
But  the  benefit,  refulting  from  them,  is  not  the  con- 
sequence of  every  individual  fingle  aft ;  but  arifes 
from  the  whole  fcheme  or  fyftem,  concurred  in  by  tlje 
whole,  or  die  greater  ps^t,  of  ^he  fociety^  General 
•peace  and  order  are  the  attendants  of  juftice,  or  a 
general  ^biUnence  bcm  ^e  ppflbifions  of  others :  But 
a  particular  regard  to  the  particular  right  of  one  in- 
.dividual  citizen  may  frequently,  confidered  in  itfelf, 
be  produ£bive  of  pernicious  confequences.  The  refult 
of  the  individual  ads  is  here,  in  many  inftances  di- 
jc&ly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  adlions  ; 
.and  the  former  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the 
Jatter  is,  to  the  higheft  degree,  advantageous.     Riche^, 

Z  4  inherited 
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inherited  from  a  parent,  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the 
inftrument  of  mifchief.  The  right  of  fucceffion  may, 
^n  one  inftance,  be  hurtful.  Its  benefit  arifes  only 
from  the  obfervance  of  the  general  rule  ;  and  it  is  fuf- 
iicient,  if  compenfation  be  thereby  made  for  all  the  ills 
and  inconveniences  which  flow  from  particular  charac- 
ters and  fituations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  unexperienced,  confidered  only 
the  individual  cafe  before  him,  and  refleAed  on  a  li- 
mited fitnefs  and  convenience,  when  he  affigned  the 
long  coat  to  the  tall  boy,  and  the  fhort  coat  to  the 
other  of  fmaller  fize-  His  governor  inftmded  him 
\>etteY ;  while  he  pointed  out  more  enlarged  views  and 
confequences,  and  informed  his  pupil  of  the  general, 
inflexible  rules,  neceflary  to  fupport  general  peace  and 
order  in  fociety. 

The  happinefs  and  profperity  flif  mankind,  arifing 
from  the  focial  virtue  of  benevolence,  and  its  fnbdivi- 
fions,  may  be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many 
hands ;  which  (till  rifes  by  each  ftone  that  is  heaped 
upon  it  J  and  receives  increafe  proportional  to  the  di- 
ligence and  ca;e  of  each  workman.  The  fame  happi- 
nefs, raifed  by  the  focial  virtue  of  juftice  and  its  fub. 
divifiohs,  may  be  compared  to  the  building  of  a  vault, 
'where  each  individual  ftone  would,  of  itfelf,  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  nor  is  the  whole  fabric  fupported  but  by 
the  mutual  afTmance  and  combination  of  its  corre- 
Tponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as 
«^el]  as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  abne 
foihe  eflfehtial  circumftances  of  the  cafe, '  without  tak- 
ing into  confideration  the  charafters,  fituations,  and 
f  onneftjon^  of  the  perfon  concerned,  or  any  particular 
confequences  tvhich  may  f efult  from  the  determination 
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of  thefe  laws,  in  ally  particular  cafe  which  offers. 
They  deprive,  without  fcruple,  a  beneficent  man  of 
;ill  his  pofi'effions,  Jf  acquired  by  miftake,  without  ^ 
good  title ;  in  order  to  beftow  them  on  a  felfifh  mifer, 
who  has  already  heaped  up  immenfe  (lores  of  fuperflu- 
OU8  riches.  Public  utility  requires,  that  property 
ihould  be  regulated  by  general  inflexible  rules ;  and 
though  fuch  rules  are  adopted  as  bed  ferve  the  fame 
end  of  public  utility,  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  pre- 
vent all  particular  hardfhips,  or  make  beneficial  confe- 
quences  refult  from  every  individual  cafe«  It  is  fufE« 
cient,  if  the  whole  plan  or  fcheme  be  necelTary  to  the 
fupport  of  civil  fociety,  and  if  the  balance  of  good, 
in  the  main,  do  thereby  preponderate  much  above 
that  of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws  of  the  univerfe, 
though  planned  by  infinite  wifdom,  cannot  exclude 
all  evil  or  inconvenience  in  every  particular  operation. 
It  has  been  averted  by  fome,  that  juftl/ce  arifes  from 
HUMAN  coHVfiNTioNs,  and  proceeds  from  the  volun- 
tary choice,  confent,  or  combination  of  mankind.  If 
by  Convention  be  here  meant  a  promife  (which  is  the 
moft  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word),  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  this  pofition.  The  obfervance  of  promifes 
is  itfelf  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  parts  of  juftice ; 
and  we  are  not  furely  bound  to  keep  our  word,  becaufe 
we  have  given  our  word  to  keep  iu  But  if  by  Codl- 
vcntion  be  meant  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft  ;  which 
fenfe  each  man  feels  jn  his  own  breaft,  which  he  re« 
*niarks  in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,,  in  cpn« 
currence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or  fyftem  of 
actions,  which  tends  to  public  utility ;  it  muft  be  own- 
ed,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  juftice  arifes  from  human  con« 
yentions.  For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,,  evi- 
dent),  that  the  particular  confequences  of  a  particular 
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a£l  of  juftice  may  be  hurtful  to  die  public  as  weU  as  to 
individuals ;  it  follows,  that  every  man,  in  embracing 
that  virtue,  mud  have  an  eye  to  the  whole  plan  or 
fyftem,  and  muft  exped  the  concurrence  of  his  fellp:^ 
in  tlie  fame  condud  and  behaviour.  Did  all  hiq^^tj^^ 
terminate  in  .the  confequences  of  each  aA  of  ibl9^{<'wn, 
fiis  benevolence  and  humanity,  as  well  as  his  felf-love, 
might  often  prefcribe  to  him  meafares  of  condu^  vfjy 
different  from  thofe  which  are  a^greeaUe  to  the  ftf}^ 
rules  of  right  and  juftice.  ^^^ 

Thus,  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  cofggfi^ 
convention,  for  common  inter^ft,  without  any  .pronife 
or  contract :  Thus  «gold  and  (ilver  are  made  the^  mea- 
sures of  exchange  ;  thus  fpeech,  and  words,  and  laiv- 
guage  are  fixed,  -by  faumaii  convention  and  agreement 
Whatever  is  advantageous  «to  4?k^o  or  more  perfons,  if 
all  perform  their  part;  but  what^iof^s  aiUr 94?=«^^g^  ^f 
only  one  perform  ;  can  arife  from  no  other  priiicip}e« 
There  would  otherwife  be  no  motive  for  jany  one  of 
them  to  enter  into  that  fcheme  of  condud  *.  '  ,^ 

The  word  Natural,  is  commonly  taken  in  fo  many 
ienfes,  and  is  of  fo  loofe  a  iignification,  that  it  feems 
"vain  to  difpute  whether  juftice  be  natural  or  not.  If 
feif-loye,  if  benevolence,;  be.  ujitural  to  man;  if  reafon 
and  forethought  be  alfo  natural ;  then  may  the  fame 
tepithet  be  app'Ued  to  juftice,  order,  .fidelity,  property, 
fociety^  ^Vlens  inclination,  their  neceffities,  lead  them 
40  ec^mbine  ^  their  underftanding  and  experience  tdl 
them,  that  this  CQinbination  is  ijnpoffihle,  where  each 
governs  himfelf  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the 
pofleffions  of  others :  And  from  thefe  paiGons  and  re« 
'  flexions  conjoined,  as  foon  as  we  oUerve  like  pailions 
and  refle&ions  in  others,  the  fentiment  of  juftice, 

throughout 
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throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly  h^d 
place,  to  fome  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of 
the  human  fpecies.  In  fo  fagacious  an  animal,  what 
treceflarily  arifes  from  the  exertion  of  his  intelleflual 
*£ictikxes,  may  juftly  be  efteemed  natural  |.. 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  conftant 
endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial 
from  the  decifion  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  fentence 
^df  judges  by  fuch  general  views  and  confiderations,  as 
may  be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  fociety.     For, 
^VtSiflfes  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
accuftom  the  bench,  even  in  the  fmalleft  inftance,  to 
Vegard  private  friendfhip  or  enmity ;  it  is  certain,  that 
men,  where  they  imagine  that  there  was  no  other  rea- 
fon  for  the  preference  of  their  adverfary  but  perfonal  fa- 
vour, are  apt  to  entertain  the  ftrongeft  ill-will  againfl: 
the  magiftrates  and  judges.     When  natural  reafon, 
therefore,  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by 
which  a  controvcrfy  of  property  can  be  decided,  pofi- 
tive  laws  are  often  framed,  to  fupply  its  place,  and  dl^ 
reft  the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.     Where 
thefe  two  fail,  as  often  happens,  precedents  are  called 
•for;  and  a  former  decifion,  though  given  itfelf  with* 
out  any  fuiEcient  reafon,  juftly  becomes  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  a  new  decifion^     If  direft  laws  and  prece- 
dents be  wanting,  imperfeft  and  indireft  ones   are 
brought  in  aid ;  and  the  controverted  cafe  is  ranged 
under  them,  by  analogical  reafonings  and  comparifons, 
and  fimilitudes  and  correfpondences,  which  are  often 
*  more  fanciful  thaii  real.     In  general,  it  may  fafely  be 
affirmed,  that  jurifprudence  is,  in  this  refpe^,  difierent 
from  all  the  fciences;  and  that,  in  many  of  its  nicer 
queftions,  there  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  truth  or 

fklfehood 
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falfehood  on  either  fide.  If  one  pleader  bring  the  cafe 
tinder  any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  ana- 
logy or  comparifon ;  the  oppofite  pleader  is  not  at  a 
lofs  to  find  an  oppofite  analogy  or  comparifon  :  And 
the  preference  given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded 
more  on  tade  and  imagination,  than  on  any  folid  ar- 
gument. Public  utility  is  the  general  objeft  of  all 
courts  of  judicature  ;  and  this  utility  too  requires  a 
^able  rule  in  all  controverfies :  But  where  feveral  rules, 
nearly  equal  and  indifferent,  prefent  theinfelves,  it  is  a 
very  flight  turn  of  thought  which  fixes  the  decifion  iu 
favour  of  eithjer  party  *. 

We  may  JAift  obferve,  before  we  conclude  this  fub- 
jeft,  that,  after  the  laws  of  juftice  are  fixed  by  views 
of  general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardfhip,  the  harm, 
which  refult  to  any  individual  from  a  violation  of  them, 
enter  very  much  into  confideration,  and  are  a  great 
fource  of  that  univerfal  blame  which  attends  every 
wrong  or  iniquity.     By  the  laws  of  fociety,  this  coat, 
this  horfe,  is  mine,  and  ought  to  remain  perpetually  in 
my  pofleflion :  I  reckon  on  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  it: 
By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  difappoint  my  expefkations, 
and  doubly  difpleafe  me,  and  offend  every  byftander. 
It  is  a  public  wrong,  fo  far  jas  the  rifles  of  equity  are 
violated;  It  Is  a  private  harm,  fo  far  as  anjndividual 
is  injured.      And  t]^ough   the   fecond  confideration 
could  h^ve  no  place,  were  not  the  former  previoufly 
eflablifhed ;  for  otherwife  the  diflin£iion  of.  mine  and 
thine  would,  be  unknown  in  fociety  :  Yet  there  is  no 
queftion,  but  the  regard  to  general  good  is  much  en- 
forced by  the  refpeA  to  particular.     What  injures  the 
community,  without  hurting  any  individual,  is  often 

more 
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more  lightly  thought  of.  But  where  the  grcateft  public 
wrong  is  alfo  conjoined  with  a  confiderable  private  one, 
no  wonder  the  highefl  difapprobation  attends  fo  ini- 
quitous a  behaviour. 


APPENDIX    IV. 


Of  fome  Verbal  Difputes. 

NOTHING  is  more  ufual  than  for  philofophers  to 
encroach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians, 
and  to  engage  in  difputes  of  words,  while  they  ima- 
gine, that  they  are  handling  controverfies  of  the  deep- 
eft  importance  and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid 
altercations,  fo  frivolous  and  endlefs,  that  I  endeavour- 
ed to  ftate  with  the  utmofl:  caution  the  objedt  of  our 
prefent  inquiry  ;  and  propofed  fimply  to  coUeft,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  lift  of  thofe  mental  qualities  which  are  the 
objefl  of  love  or  efteem,  and  form  a  part  of  perfonal 
merit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  a  catalogue  of  thofe 
qualities  which  are  the  objed  of  cenfure  or  reproach, 
and  which  detra£):  from  the  character  of  the  perfon 
pofleiTed  of  them ;  fubjoining  fome  refle^ons  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  thefe  fentiments  of  praife  or  blame. 
On  all  occafions,  where  there  might  arife  the  leaft  hefi- 
tation,  I  avoided  the  terms  Virtue  and  Vice ;  becaufe 
fome  of  thofe  qualities,  which  I  clafled  among  the  ob- 
jects of  praife,  receive,  in  the  Englifh  language,  the 
appellation  of  talents,  rather  than  of  virtues  ;  as  fome 

of  the  blameable  or  cenfurable  qualities  are  often  called 
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defeds,  rather  than  vices.  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
ezpeded,  that,  before  we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,- 
We  ihou^d  exaftly  feparate  the  one  frdm  the  other ; 
ihould  mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  virtues  aind  ta- 
lents, vices  and  defe6^s  ;  and  (hould  explain  the  reafon 
and  origin  of  that  di(lin£tion.  But  in  order  to  excufe 
myfelf  from  this  undertaking,  which^  would,  at  laft, 
prove  only  a  grammatical  inquiry,  I  fhall  fubjoin  the 
four  following  refledions^  which  fhall  contain  all  that  I 
intend  to  fay  on  the  prefent  fubje£l.' 

Firft,  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  Englifh,  or  any  other 
modern  tongue,  the  boundaries  ire  exaftly  fixed  be- 
tween virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defefts  ;  or  that  a 
precife  definition  tail  be  given  of  the  one  as  confradi- 
ftinguiflied  from  the  other*  Were  we  to  fay,  for  in-^ 
(lance,  that  the  efteemable  qualities  alone,  which  die 
voluntary,  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Virtues,  Wd 
fliould  foon  recolleft  the  qualities  of  courage,  equani- 
mity, patience,  felf-command,  with  many  others,  which 
almoft  every  language  claffes  under  this  appellation, 
though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on  our  choice. 
Should  we  aiHrm,  that  the  qualities  alone,  which 
prompt  us  to  aft  our  part  in  fociety,  are  entitled  to' 
that  honourable  diflinftion  ;  it  muft  immediately  oc- 
cur, that  thefe  are  indeed  the  moil  valuable  qualities, 
and  are  commonly  denominated  the  focial  virtues ;  but 
that  this  very  epithet  fuppofes,  that  there  are  alfo  vir-^ 
tues  of  another  fpecies.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  the 
diflinftion  between  inteileftual  and  moral  endowments, 
and  affirm  the  lafl  alone  to  be  the  real  and  genuine 
virtues,  becaufe  they  alone  lead  to  aftion ;  we  fhould 
find,  that  many  of  thofe  qualities,  ufually  called  intei- 
leftual virtues,  fuch  as  prudence,  penetration,  difcem-^ 
ment,  difcretion,  had  alfo  a  confiderable  influence  orK 

conduft«^ 
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condud.  The  diftin^on  between  the  heart  and  thd 
head,  may  alfo  be  adopted  :  The  qualities  of  the  firft 
may  be  defined  fach  as  in  their  immediate  exertion  are 
accompanied  \^itb  a  feeling  or  fentiment ;  and  thefe 
alone  may  be  called  die  genuine  virtnea:  But  induftry, 
frugality,  temperance,  fecrecy,  perfeverance,  and  many 
other  laudable  powers  or  habits,  generally  ftyled  vir- 
tues, are  exerted  without  any  immediate  fentiment  in 
the  perfon  poiTefled  of  them ;  and  are  only  known  to 
him  by  their  effeds.  It  is  fortunate,  amidft  all  this 
feeming  perplexity,  that  the  queftion,  being  merely 
verbal,  cannot  poflibly  be  of  any  importance.  A  mo- 
ral, philofophical  difcourfe,  needs  not  enter  into  all 
thefe  caprices  of  language,  which  are  fo  variable  in 
different  dialers,  and  in  different  ages  of  the  fame  d2a>- 
leGt.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me,  that  though 
it  is  always  allowed,  that  there  are  virtues  of  many 
different  kinds,  yet  when  a  man  is  called  virtuous,  or 
is  denominated  a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his 
focial  qualities,  which  are  indeed  the  moft  valuable.  It 
is  at  the  fame  time  certain,  that  any  remarkable  defed 
in  courage,  temperance,  ceconomy,  induftry,  under- 
.ftanding,  dignity  of  mind,  would  bereave  even  a  very 
good-natured,  honed  man,  of  thisi  honourable  appella-  , 
tion»  Who  did  ever  fay,  except  by  way  of  irony,  that 
fuch  a  one  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  but  an  egregious 
blockhead  ? 

But,  fecondly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  languages  fhould 
not  be  very  precife  in  marking  the  boundaries  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defeds  ;  fince  there  is  fo 
Uttl^  diftindion  made  in  our  internal  eftimation  of 
them.  It  feems  indeed  certain,  that  the  fentiment  of 
confcious  worth,  the  felf-fatisfa£tion  proceeding  from  a 
review  of  ^  man's  own  ccmdu^t  and  character;  it  feems 

certain. 
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certain,  I  fay,  that  this  fentiment,  nrhich,  thoi^j^  tb« 
mod  common  of  all  others,  has  no  proper  name  in  our 
language  *,~  arifes  from  the  endowments  of  courage  and 
capacity,  induftry  and  ingenuity,  as  \9^ell  as  from  any 
other  mental  exceilaicies*  Who,  on  the  other  hand^ 
IS  not  deeply  mortified  with  reflefting  on  his  own  folly 
and  diifolutenefs,  and  feels  not  a  fecret  (ling  or  cohl- 
pundion,  whenever  his  memory  prefents  any  pad  oc- 
currence where  he  behaved  with  ftupidity  or  iil-man>* 
ners  ?  No  time  cail  efface  the  cfu^l  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  foolilh  conduft,  or  of  siffronts  whith  cowardice  or 
impudence  has  brought  upon  hiiti.  They  ftill  haunt 
his  folitary  hours,  damp  his  moft  afpiring  thought^ 
and  (hew  him,  even  to  himfelf,  in  the.  moft  contempti^ 
ble  and  moil  odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  mote  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others,  than  fuch  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean-' 
neffes,  or  more  dread  to  have  expofed  by  raillery  and 
fatire?  And  is  not  the  chief  objeft  of  vanity,  our 
bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence 
or  addrefs,  our  tafte  or  abilities  ?  ITiefe  tire  difplay 
with  care,  if  not  with  oftentation  ;  and  we  (fommoiriy 
fliew  more  ambition  of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in 
the  focial  virtues  themfelves,  which  are,  in  reality,  o^ 
fuch  fuperior  excellence.  Good  nature  and  honefty, 
efpecially  the  latter,  are  fo  indifpenfably  reqtiired,  that 
though  the  greateft  cenfure  attends  any  violation  of 
thefe  duties,  no  eminent  praife  follows  fuch  common 
inilances  of  them,  as  feem  elTential  to  the  fupport  of 
human  fociety.  And  hence  the  realbn,  in  my  opinion, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  fo  liberally  the  qualities 
of  their  heart,  they  are  (hy  in  commending  the  endon^ 
ments  of  their  head  :  becaufe  the  latter  virtues,  being 

fuppo£rd 
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fuppofed  more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  obferved  td 
bis  the  more  ufual  objefU  of  pride  arid  felf-coliceit ; 
ftttd  when  boafted  of,  beget  a  flrong  fiifpiciort  of  thefe 
fentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  you  hurt  1  man^s  charafter . 
«iioft  by  calling  him  i  knave  or  a  coward  ;  and  whe^  . 
ther  a  b^aftly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious 
and  contemptible,  as  a  felfifh,  ungenerous  niifer.  Give 
iiie  my  choice,  and  I  would  rather,  for  niy  own  l^appi- 
nefs  and  felf-enjoyment,  have  a  friendly,  humane  heart, 
than  poffefs  all  the  other  virtues  of  Deinoiyienes  and 
Philip  united  :  But  I  would  rather  pafs  with  the  world 
for  one  endowed  with  eictenfive  genius  and  irltrepid 
courage,  and  fliould  thence  expeflt  ftronget  inftances 
of  genetal  applaufe  and  admiration?  The  tigure  which 
a  man  makeS  in  life,  the  reception  which  h^  meets  with 
in  company,  the  ^fle^m  paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ; 
all  thefe  advantages  depend  as  much  upon^  his  good 
fenfe  and  jiidgtrifent,  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  cha- 
jafter.  Had  a  man  the  bcft  intentions  in  (he  world, 
and  were  the  fartheft  removed  from  all  injuflice  and 
violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  itiake  hinlfelf  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  fharcj  at  leaftj  of 
parts  and.  underftunding.  , 

Whslt  is  if  then  v^e  can  Here  difpute  about  ?  If  fenfe 
atid  couragfe,  temperance  and  induftry,  wifdom  and 
knowledge,  confeffedly  form  a  confiderable  part  of  per- . 
fonai  merit ;  if  a  nlail,  poltefled  of  thefe  qtiaUties,  is 
both  better  fatisfied  w^ith  himfclf,  and  better  entitled  to 
the  good-will,  efteehi,  arid  fertices  of  others,  than  one 
entirely  deftitute  of  thctn  ;  if,  in  fliort,  the  fentiments 
ate  firailar,  which  drife  from  thefe  endowmehts,  and 
from  the  focial  virtues  j  is  there  any  reafon  for  being 
fo  extremely  fcrupuIoUs  about  a  word,  or  deputing. 

Vol.  IL  z  A    '  \ihether 
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whether  they  be  entitled  to  the  denomixution  of  vir- 
tues  ?  It  may,  indeed,  b^  pretended,  that  the  fenti- 
ment  of  approbation,  which  thofc  acGompliihments 
produce,  befides  its  being  inferior,  is  alfo  fomewhat 
different  from  that  which  attends  the  virtues  of  juftice 
.and  humanity.  But  this  feems  not  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  ranking  them  entirely  under  different  claffes  and 
appellations.  The  charader  of  Caefar  and  that  of  Ga- 
te?, a^  drawn  by  Salluft,  are  both  of  them  virtuous^  in 
the  ftridteft  and  mofl  limited  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  but  in 
a  different  way  :  Nor  are  the  fentiments  entirely  the 
fame  which  arife  from  them.  The  one  produces  love^ 
the  other  efteem  :  The  one  is  amiaWe ;  the  other  aw- 
ful :  We  fliould  wifii  to  meet  the  one  charafter  in  a 
friend ;  the  other  we  fliould  be  ambitious  of  in  our- 
felves.  In  like  manner,  the  approbation  which  attends 
temperance,  or  induftry,  or  frugality,  may  be  fome- 
what different  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the  fociaf 
virtues,  without  making  them  entirely  of  a  different 
fpecies.  And,  indeed,  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  en- 
dowments, more  than  the  other  virtues, .  produce  not, 
all  of  them,  the  fame  kind  of  approbation.  Good 
fenfe  and  genius  beget  efl:eem  and  regard ;  Wit  and 
humour  excite  love  and  affedion  *•    ^ 

Mofl  people,  I  believe,  will  naturafly,  without  pre- 
medita;tion,  affent  to  ^the  definition  of  the  elegant  and 
judicious  poet. 

Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool) , 
Is  fanfe  and  fpirit  with  humanity  |. 

What  pretentions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  aflift- 
ance  or  good  ofEces,  who  has  diffipated  his  wealth  in 
profufe  expences,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  prpjeQs* 

diffolttte 

« 

*  See  Note  [TT]. 
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diffolute  pkafures,  or  extravagant  gaining  ?  Thefe 
vices  (for  we  fcruple  not  to  call  them  fuch)  bring 
mifery  unpitied,  and  contempt  on  every  ohe  addicted 
to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wife  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a ^tal 
fnare^  which  coft  him  his  crown  and  life^  after  haiving, 
ufed  every  reafonable  precaution  to  guard  himfelf 
againft  it.  On  that  account,  fays  tlie  Hiftorian,  he  is  a 
juft  objeft  of  regard  and  compaffion ;  his  betrayers 
aloUe,  of  hatred  and  contempt  *. 

The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,,  appeared 
fuch  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  his 
friendihip  towards  that  great  man :  'Mn  the  fame 
manner/'  fays  he,  ^'  as  waat  of  cleanlinefs,  decency ,' 
or  difcretion  in  a  miftrefs,  are  found  to  alienate  our 
afFeiftions/'  Fcr  he  fo  expreffes  himfelf,  what  he 
talks,  not  in  the  character  of  a  philofopher,  but  in  that 
of  a  ftatefman  aiid  man  of  the  world,  to  his  ftieiid  At- 
ticusfi    *..  .  ^ 

But  the  fame  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient 
moraliils,  when  he  reafons  as  a  philofopher,  enlarges 
very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every 
landable  Quality  or  endownient  of  the  mind  under  that 
honourable  appellation.  This  leads  to  the  third  re- 
fleftion  wrhich  we  propofed  to  make,  to  wit,  that  the 
ancient  moralifts,  the  bed  models,  made  to  materia) 
difUndion  among  the  diflferent  fpecies  of  mental  en-^ 
dowments  and  defeats,  but  treated  all  aUke  under  the 
appellation  of  virtues  and  vices^  add  niade  them  indif- 
criminately  the  objeft  of  their  moral  reafoiungs.  The 
prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices  |,  is  that  fa- 

2  A  2  gacity/ 

*  PolybiuS)  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. 

f  Lib.  ix.  cpift.  Id.  '  X  Lib.  1.  caj.  6.' 
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gacity,  which  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and  pre- 
fcrves  us  fronr  error  and  miftake.  Magnanimity,  tem- 
perance, decency,  are  there  aHb  at  large  difcourfed  of. 
And  as  that  eloquent  moralift  followed  the  common 
received  divifion  of,  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  fo- 
cial  duties  form  but  one  head  in  th.e^generaI  diftribu- 
tion  qf  his  fubjeft  *. 

We  need  only  perufe  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Arit 
tbtle's  Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage, 
temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modsfty,  pru- 
dence, and  a  manly  opennefs,  among  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  juftice  and  friendfhip. 

To  fuftain  and  to  abftain,  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent,  appeared  to  fome  of  the  ancients  a  fummary 
comprehenfion  of  all  morals. 

EpiSbetus  has  fcarccly  ever  mentioned  the  fentiment 
of  humanity  and  compaffion,  but  in  otder  to  put  his 
difciples  on  their,  guard  againft  it.  The  virtue  of  the 
Stoics  fcems  to  confift  chiefly  m  a  firm  temper,  and  a 
found  underftanding.  With  them,  as  with  Solomon 
and  the  eaftern  moralifts,  fblty  and  wifdom  are  equiva- 
lent to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will-  praife  thee,  fays  David  f,*  when  thou  doft 
well  unta  thyfeFf.  I  hate  a  wife  man,  fays  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wife  to  himfelf  J. 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  fyftems  ill  his  phi- 
lofophy  than  in  his  hiftory.  Where  he  compares  the 
great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  fets  in  oppo- 
fition  all  their  blemiflies  and  accompKfhments,  of 
whatever  kind,  and  omits  nothing  confiderable,  whicfr 
can  either  deprefs  or  exah  their  characters.     His  mo- 

faE 
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ral  difcourfes  contain  the  fame  free  and  natural  cenfure 
of  men  and  manners. 

The  charafter  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  *,  is 
efteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  vir- 
tues. Never  was  there  a  genius,  fays  the  hilk)rian,more 
equally  fitted  for  thofe  oppofite  offices  of  commanding 
and  obeying  ;  *a3fc4t  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  deter? 
mine  whether  he  rendered  himfelf  dearer  to  the .  gene- 
ral or  to  the  army.  To  none  would  Hafdrubal  intruft 
more  willingly  the  condud  of  any  dangerous  enter- 
prize  ;  under  none  did  the  foldiers  difcover  more  cou- 
rage and  confidence.  Great  boldnefs  in  facing  danger, 
great  prudence  in  the  midft  of  it.  No  labour  could 
fetigue  his  body,  or  fubdue  his  mind.  Cold  and  heat 
were  indifferent  to  him  :  Meat  and  drink  he  fought  as 
fupplies  to  the  neceffities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifications 
of  his  voluptuous  appetites.     Waking  or  reft  he  ufed 

indifcriminately  by  nijght  or  by  day. ^Thefe  great 

virtue!  were  balanced  by  great  vices  :  Inhuman 
cruelty  ;  perfidy  more  than  punic  ;  no  truth,  no  faith, 
no  regard  to  oaths,  promifes,  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  fouAd 
in  Guicciardinf,  is  pretty  fimilar,  but  jufter  ;  and  is  a 
proof,  that  even  the  moderns,  where  they  fpeak  natu- 
rally, hold  the  fame  language  with  the  ancients.*  In 
this  pope,  fays  he,  there  was  a  Angular  capacity  and 
judgment :  Admirable  prudence  ;  a  wonderful  talent 
of  perfuafion  ;  and  in  all  momentous  enterprizcs,  a  di- 
ligence and  dexterity  incredible.  But  thefe  virtues 
were  infinitely  overbalanced  by  his  vices ;  no  faith,  no 
religion,  infatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a 
more  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

2  A*3  Polybius, 

♦  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  4.  f  Lib.  ^. 
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Polybius*,  reprehending  Timgeus  for  his  partiality 
againft  Agathocles,  whom  he  himfelf  allows  to  be  the 
moft  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  fays,  If  he  took 
refuge  in  Syracufe,  as  affert^d  by  that  hiftorian,  flying 
the  dirt,  and  fmoke,  and  .toil  of  his  former  profeffion  pf 
Ij  p'otter  J  and  if,  prodeeding  from  fuch  flender  begin- 
nings, he  became  mafter,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily ; 
brought  the  Carthaginian  ftate  into  the  utmofl  danger  ; 
and  at  laft  died  in  old  age,  and  in  poffeffion  of  fove- 
rcign  dignity  :  Muft  he  not  be  allowed  fomething  pro- 
digious and  extraordinary,  and  to  have  poffefled  great 
talents  and  capacity  for  bufmefs  and  a6Uon  ?  His  hifto- 
rian, therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  related  what 
tended  to  his  reproach  and  infamy ;  but  alfo  whajt 
plight  redound  to  his  praise  and  honour. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  diftinftioh  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  moral  reafonings ;  where  they  frequently 
.treated  the  queftion  as  very  doubtful,  **  whether  vir-r 
tue  could  be  taught  or  not  f  ?"  They  juflly  confidered, 
jhat  cowardice,  meannefs,  levity,  anxiety,  impatience, 
folly.,  and  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  ap- 
pear ridiculous  and  deformed,  contemptible  and  odi- 
ous,/though  independent  of  the  will,  J^or  could  it 
be  fuppofed,  at  all  times,  in  every  man's. power  to 
attain  every  kind  nf  mental,  more  than  of  exterior 
beauty.         • 

And  here  there  recurs  the  fourth  reflexion  which  I 
purpofed  to  make,  in  fuggefting  the  reafon,  why  mo- 
'dern  philofophers  have   often  followed  a  courfc,  in 

their 

*   Lib.  xi".  • 

f  Vid.  Plato  in  Menone,  Seneca  //<f  ctio  fap.  cap.  31.  So.  alfo 
Horace,  Vtrtutem  doSi  in  a  par  ef^  naiuraue  dtnct.  Epfft.  lib.  i.  ep.  18. 
.-^^fchiacs  Socraticus,  Dial.  i. 
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their  moral  inquiries,  fo  different  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients.  In  latter  times,  philofophy  of  all  kinds,  efpe- 
cially  ethics,  have  been  more  clofely  united  with  the- 
ology than  ever  they  were  obferved  to  be  amor.g  the 
Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter  fcience  admits  of  no 
terms  of  compofition,  but  bends  every  branch  of 
knowfedge  to  its  own  purpofe,  without  much  regard 
to  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbialTcd  fen- 
timents  of  the  mind ;  hence  reafoning,  and  even 
language,  have  been  warped  from  their  natural  courfe, 
and  diftin£lions  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  eftablifh- 
cd,  where  the  diflPerence  of  the  objefts  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, imperceptible.  Philofophers,  or  rather  divines 
under  chat  difguife,  treating  all  morals,  as  on  a  like 
footing  with  civil  laws,  guarded  by  the  fanftions  of  re- 
ward and  puniihment,  were  necelfarlly  led  to  render 
this  circumftance,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  theory^  Every  one  may 
employ  terms  in  what  fenfe  he  pleafes  :  But  this,  in 
the  mean  time,  muft  be  allowed,  that  fentiments  are 
every  day  experienced  of  blame  and  praife,  which  ^ 
have  objefts  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  will  or 
<:hoice,  and  of  which  it  behoves  us,  if  not  as  moralifts, 
as  fpeculative  philofophers  at  lead,  to  give  fome  fatis- 
faftory  theory  and  explication. 

A  blemifh,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  thefe  expref- 
fions  feem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  cenfure  and 
difapprobation ;  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at 
the  bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpecies^ 
The  explication  of  one  wiH  eafiiy  lead  us  into  a  jufl 
conception  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  of  greater  confe- 
quence  to  attend  to  things,  than  to  verbal  appellations. 
That  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourfelves,  is  confeffed  even  in 
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the  moft  vulgar  fyftem  of  morals  ;  and  it  muft  be  of 
cojifequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order  to  fee 
whether  it  bears  an/  affinity  to  that  which  we  owe  to 
fociety.  It  is  probable,  that  the  approbation,  attend^ 
ing  the  obfervance  of  both,  is  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and 
arifes  from  fimilar  principles,  whatever  appellation  we 
may  give  to  either  of  thefe  e^ceUpncies% 
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MY  friend,  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler 
in  his  principles  as  in  his  perfon,  and  \Kdio 
has  run  over,  by  ftudy  and  travel,  almoft  every  re- 
gion of  the  intelleflual  and  material  world,  furprifed 
me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  nation,  with  whom, 
he  told  me,  he  had  pafled  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
life,  and  whom  he  found,' in  the  main,  a  people  ex* 
tremely  civilized  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  faid  he,  in  the  world,  called 
Fourli,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whofe 
inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking-,  in  many  things, 
j)articularly  in  morals,  diametrically  oppofite  to  ours* 
When  I  came  among  them,  I  found  that  I  muft  fub« 
mit  to  double  pains  ;  firft  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  their  language,  and  then  to  know  the  import 
of  thofe  terms,  and  the  praife  or  blame  attached  to 
them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and 
the  charader  which  it  exprefTed  had  been  d^fcribed,  I 
concluded,  that  fuch  an  epithet  muft  necelTarily  be 
the  greateft  reproach  in  the  world  \^  and  was  extreme* 
ly  furprifed  to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it 
to  a  perfon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  ftri£teft  mti- 
macy  and  friendlhip.  "  You  fancy,'*  faid  I,  one  day 
to  an  acquaintance,  <^  that  Changuis  is  your  mortal 

"  enemy : 
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*^.  en^my  :  I  love  to  Cxtinguifli  quarrelS  ;  and  I  muft 
**  therefore  tell  you,  that  I  heard  hiijci  talk  of  you  in 
**  the  mod  obliging  manner."  But  to  my  great  afto- 
nifliment,  when  I  repeated  Changuis's  words,  though 
I  had  both  remembered  and  underllood  them  perfeft- 
ly,  I  found,  that  they  were  taken  for  the  moft  mortal 
affront,  and  that  I  had  very  innocently  r.endered  the 
breach  between  thefe  perfons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on 
a  very  advantstgeous  footing,  I  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  beft  company  ;  and  being  defired  by  Al- 
cheic  to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invi- 
tation }  as  I  found  him  univerfally  efteemed  for  his 
perfonal  merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in 
JFourli  as  a  perfed  charafter. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amufement^  to 
bear  him  company  in  a  ferenade,  which  he  intended  to 
give  to  Gulki,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  ex- 
tremely  enamoured ;  and  I  fbon  found  that  his  tafte 
was  not  fmgular :  For  we  met  many  of  bis  rivals, 
who  had  come  oh  the  fame  errand.  I  very  natu- 
rally concluded,  that  this  miilrefs  of  his  muft  be  one 
bf  the  fineft  women  in  town ;  and  I  already  felt  a  fe- 
cret  inclination  to  fee  lier,  and  be  acquainted  with  her. 
But  as  the  moon  began  to  rife,  I  was  much  furprifed 
to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfity 
*wh'ere  pulki  ftudied :  And  I  was  fomewhat  afhamed 
for  having  attended  my  friend  on  fuch  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcheic's  choice  of  Gul- 
ki  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  compa- 
ny in  town ;  and  that  it  was  expefted,  while  he  grati- 
fied his  Own  paffion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young 
man  the  fame  good  office  which  he  had  himfelf  owed 
to  Elcouf.  It  feems  Alcheic  had  been  very  handfome 
:  in 
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in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers  ;  byt 
had  bellowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  fage  Elcouf ; 
to  whom  he  was  fuppofed  to  owe,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  aftonifhing  progrefs  which  he  had  made  in  philo- 
fopby  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  fome  furprife,  that  Alcheic*s  wife  (who 
by  the  by  happened  alfo  to  be  his  filler)  was  nowife 
fcandalized  at  this  fpecies  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  I  difcovered  (for  it  was 
not  attempted  to  be  kept  a  fecret  from  me  or  any  bo-, 
dy)  that  Alcheic  was  a  murdeizer  and  a  parricide,  and 
had  put  to  death  an  innocent  perfon,  the  moll  nearly 
conne£ted  with  him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  hum^mity. 
When  I  aiked,  with  jill  the  caution  and  deference 
imaginable,  wh^t  was  his  motive  for  this  afti'on  ?  he 
replied  coolly,  that*he  was  not  then  fo  much  at  eafe  in 
bis  circumllances  as  he  is  at  prefent,  and  that  Jie  had 
ailed,  in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  fo  extremely  cele- 
brated, I  pretended  to  join  in  tt\e  general  voice  of  ac- 
clamation }  and  only  alked,  by  way  of  curiofity,  as  a 
ftranger,  which  of  afl  his  noble  aftions  was  moll  high- 
ly applauded  ?  and  •!  foon  found,  that  all  fentiments 
were  united  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  aflfaflination 
of  Ulbek.  This  Ulbek  had  been  to  the  lall  moment 
Alcheic's  intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high  obliga^. 
tions  upon  him,  had  even  faved  his  life  on  a  certain 
occalion,  and  had  by  his  will,  which  was  found  after 
the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  fortune.  Alcheic,,  it  feems,  confpired  with  about 
twenty  or  thirty  more,  moll  of  them  alfo  Uftek'g 
friends  ;  and  falling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a 

hundred 
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hundred  wounds,  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all 
his  paft  favours  and  obligations.  Ulbek,  faid  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people,  had  many  great  and  good 
qualities ;  his  very  vices  were  fhining,  magnificent,  and 
generous :  But  this  aftion  of  Alcheic's  fets  him  far 
above  Ufbek  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges  of  merit ;  and  is 
one  of  the  nobleft  that  ever  perhaps  the  fun  (hone 
upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic*s  conduft,  which  I  alfo 
found  highly  applauded,  was  his-  behaviour  towards 
Califli,  with '  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  projeft  or  un- 
dertaking of  fome  importance.  Califh,  being  a  paf- 
fionate  man,  gave  Alcheic  one  day  a  found  drubbing  ; 
which  he  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  return  of  Ca- 
lilh's*  good-humour,  kept  flill  a  fair  correfpondence 
with  him ;  and  by  that  means  brought  the  affair,  in 
which  they  were  joined,  to  a  happy.  ifTue,  and  gained 
to  himfelf  immortal  honour  by  his  reriiarkable  temper 
and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correfpondent 
in  Fourli ;  by  which  I  learn,  that,  fince  my  departure,. 
Akheic,  falling  into  a*  bad  ftate  of  health,  has  fairly 
hanged  himfelf;  and  has  died  univerfaJly  regretted  and 
applauded  in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a 
life,  fays  each  Fourlian,  could  not  be  better  crowned 
than  by  fo  noble  an  end ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  all  his  other  aftions,  what  was  his 
conftant  principle  during  his  life,  and  what  he  boafled 
of  near  his  lafl  momcncs,  that  a  wife  man  is  fcarcely 
inferior  to  the  great  god  Vitzli.  This  is  the  name  of 
the  fupreme  deity  among  the  Fourlians. 

The  notions. of  this  people,  continued  Palamedes, 
are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  manners  and 
fociablenefs,  as  with  regard  to  morals.    My  friend  Al- 
cheic 
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cheic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philofophers  of  Fourli ; 
and  each  of  us  brought  his  mefs  along  with  him  to  the 
place  where  we  affembled.  I  obferved  one  of  them  to 
be  worfe  provided  than  the  reft,  and  offered  him  a 
Ihare  of  my  mefs,  which  happened  to  be  a  roafted  pul- 
let: And  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  he  and  all  the 
reft  of  the  company  fmiled  at  my  fimplicity.  I  was 
told,  that  Alcheic  had  once  fo  much  intereft  with  his 
club  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat  in  common,  and 
that  he  had  made  ufe  of  an  artifice  for  that  purpofe. 
He  perfuaded  thofe,  whbm  he  obferved  to  be  worft- 
provided,  to  offer  their  mefs  to  the  company  ;  after 
which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate  fare, 
were  aihamed  not  to  make  the  fame  offer.  This  is  re- 
garded as  fo  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  fmce, 
as  I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  Alcheic*s 
life,  compofed  by  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of 
Fourli. 

« 

Pray,  faid  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Fourli, 
did  you  alfo  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  ftrange  ftories,  and  then 
laughing  at  them,  if  they  believed  you.  I  affure  you, 
replied  he,  had  I  beto  difpofed  to  learn  fuch  a  leffon, 
there  was  no  place  in  the.  world  more  proper.  My 
friend,  fo  often  mentioned,  did  nothing,  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  but  fneer,  and  banter,  and  rally  ;  and 
arid  you  could  fcarcely  ever  diftinguifh  whether  he 
were  in  jeft  or  earne/L  But  you  think,  then,  that  my* 
ftory  is  improbable ;  and  that  I  have  ufed,  or  rather 
abufed,  the  privilege  of  a  traveller  ?  To  be  fure,  faicF 
I,  you  were  but  in  jeft.  Such  barbarous  and  favage 
manners  are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  ia- 
tclUgent  people,,  fuch  as  you  faid  thefe  were^  but  are 

fcarcely 
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fcaicely  compatible  with  human  nature.  They  exceed 
all  we  ever  read  of  among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topi- 
nambous. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  !  You  are  not 
aware  that  yoif  'are  fpeaking  blafpbemy,  and  are  ab- 
ufing  your  favourites  the  Greeks,  efpecially  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  I  have  couched  all  along  imder  thefe  bi- 
zarre names  I  employed.  If  you  confider  aright, 
there  is  not  one  ftroke  of  the  foregoing  character 
which  might  not  be  found  in  the  man  of  higheft  merit 
at  Athens,  without  diminifhing  in  the  leaft  from  the 
brightnefs  of  his  charafter.  The  amours  of  the  Greeks, 
their  marriages  *,  and  the  exppfing  of  their  children, 
cannot  but  ftrike  you  immediately.  The  death  of  Uf- 
bek  is  an  exa£t  counter-part  to  that  6{  Caefar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  faid  I,  interrupting  him :  You  did 
not  mention  that  Ufbek  was  ^  ufurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he :  left  you  fhould  difcover  the 
parallel  I  aimed  at.  '  But  even  adding  this  circum* 
ftance,  we  fhould  make  no  fcruple,  according  to  our 
fentiments  of  morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Caf^ 
iius  ungrateful  traitors  and  aifailins ;  though  you 
know  that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  higheft  cbaradlers  of 
all  antiquity ;  and  the  Athenians  ereded  ftatues  to 
them,  which  they  placed  near  thofe  of  Harmodius  and 
Ariftogiton,  their  own  deliverers.  And  if  you  think 
this  circumftance,  which  you  mention,  fo  material  fo. 
abfolve  thefe  patriots,  I  (hall  compenfate  it  by  another, 
not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate  their  crime. 
A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpofe, 
they  all  fwore  fealty  to  Caefar  j.  and  protefting  to  hold 

I  hisr 

*  The  law^  of  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  many  his  fifter  by  the 
fiuher.  Solon's  law  forbids  p«derafiy  to  ihves,  as  being  an  ad  of 
too  great  dignity  for  fuch  mean  perfons* 
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his  perfon  ever  facrai,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
thofe  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  d^ 
ftrudion  *. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
(lory  of  Themiftocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards  £u- 
rybiades  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  who,, 
heated  by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of 
war  (the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgeBed  him), 
"  Strike  V  cries  the  Athenian,  **  ftrike  !  but  h^ar  me.** 

You  are  too  good  a  fcholar  not  to  difcovef  the  iro^ 
nical  Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  hit  ftory  9 
and  you  will  certainly  obferve,  that  it  is  exactly  copied 
from  Xenopho^,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names  f  . 
And  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athe« 
nian  man  of  merit  might  be  fuch  a.  one  as  with  m 
would  pafs  for  inceftuous,  a  parricide,  an  a^a0i^>  an 
ungrat^ul,  perjured  traitor,  and  fomething  elk  too  a- 
bpminable  to  be  named ;  not  to  n^ention  his  rufticity 
and  ill  manners.  And  haviin^  lived  in  this  manner^ 
his  death  might  be  entirely  fuitable :  he  might  conclude 
the  fcene  by  a  defperate  aft  of  felf«murder,  and  die 
with  the  moil  abfurd  blafphemies  in  his  inouth.  And 
notwidiftanding  all  this,  he  fhall  have  flatues,  if  not 
ahars,  erected  tp  his  memory;  poems  and  orations 
fhall  be  compbfed  in  hid  praife;  great  kdis  ihall  be 
proud  of  calling  themfeives  by  his  name ;  and  the  mofi^ 
diftant  poflerity  fhall  blindly  continue  their  admira« 
tion :  Though  were  fuch  a  one  to  arife  among  them- 
felves,  they  would  jufUy  regard  him  with  horror  and 
execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice? 
Tou  feem  to. take  pleafure  in  this  topic  :  and  are  in^ 

deed 

*  ArpiAM.  BtlL  Ciy.  lib*  tiu  SvjiT<>kivs  ib  vita  C«5Aiiii» 
f  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  in.  fub  fine. 
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deed  the  only  man  I  ever  knew,  who  was  trell  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  ad« 
mire  them.  But  inftead  of  attacking  their  philofophy^ 
their  eloquence,  or  poetry,  the  ufuaJ  fubjefts  of  coft-^ 
troverfy  between  us,  you  now  feem  to  impeach  their 
morals,  and  accufe  them  of  ignorance  in  a  fcience, 
which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opinion,  in  \^hich  they 
are  "not  fiirpaffed  by  the  modems.  Geometry,  phyfics, 
aftronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geography,  navigation  j 
in  thefe  we  juftly  claim  the  fuperiority :  But  what 
have  we  to  oppofe  to  their  moralifts  ?  Your  reprefen- 
tation  of  things  is  fallacious.  You  have  no  indulgence 
for  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  different  ages.  Would 
you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  law  of 
England?  Hear  him  defend,  himfetf  by  his  own 
maxims  ;  and  then  pronounce. 

There  are  no  manners  fo  innocent  or  realpnable^  but 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  meafured  by 
a  ftandard  unknown  to  the  perfons  ;  efpecially  if  you 
employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating  fome 
circumft^nces  and  extenuating  others,  as  beft  fuit» 
the  purpofe  of  your  difcourfe.  All  thefe  artifices  ma/ 
eafily  be  retorted  on  you.  Could  I  inform  the  Athe- 
nians, for  inflance,  that  there  was  a  nation  in  which 
adultery,  both  adlive  and  paffive,  fo  to  fpeak,  was  iir 
•  the  higheft  vogue  and  efteem ;  in  which  every  man  of 
education  chofe  for  his  miftrefs  a  married  woman,  the 
wife,  perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  companion  i  and  valu-^ 
ed  himfelf  upon  thefe  infampus  conquefta,  as  much  as^ 
if  he  had  been  feveral  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or 
wreftling  at  the  Olympic  games  :  iii  which  every  man 
alfo  took  a  pride  in  his  tamenefs  and  facility  with  re-^ 
gard  to  his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make  friends  or 
gain  intereft  by  allowing  her  to  proftitute  her  ckarmsT; 

and 
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tod  even,  without  any  fuch  motive,  gave  her  full  libeN 
ty  and  indulgence :  1  a(k  what  fentiments  the  Atheni* 
ans  would  entertain  of  fuch  a  people ;  they  who  never 
mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjundtion 
with  robbery  and  poifoning  ?  Which  would,  they  ad- 
mire moft,  the  villany  or  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a  con- 
duft?  - 

.  .         V  ■•».•••  ^ 

Should  I  add,  that  the  fame  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  flavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppref- 
fed,  difgraced,  impoveriihed,  infulted,  or  imprifoned 
by  the  tyrant,  he  would  ftill  regard  it  as  the  higheft 
meirit  to  love,  ferve,  and  obey  him ;  and  even  to  die 
for  his  fmalleft  glory  or.  fatisfadion* — ^Thefe  noble 
Greeks  would  probably  aik  me,  whether  I  fpoke  of  a 
human  fociety,  or  of  fome  inferior,  fervile  fpecies  ? 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience,^ 

that  thefe  people^  however,  wanted  not  fpirit  and  bra*  ' 

• 

very.  If  a  man,  fay  I^  though  ^heir  intimate  friend, 
ihould  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  a- 
gainft  them;  nearly  approaching  any  of  thofe  with 
which  your  generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale 
each  other  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never 
can  forgive  him  but  in  order  to  revenge  themfelves  j 
they  oblige  him  immediately  to  run  them  through  the 
body,  or  be  himfelf  murdered.  And  if  a  man,  who  is 
an  abfolute  ilranger  to  them,  Ihould  defire  them,  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their  bo-> 
fom  companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think 
themfelves  highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  comr 
ihiflion.  Thefe  are  their  maxinis  of  honour :  This  is 
their  fitvourite  morality » 

But  though  fo  ready  to  draw  their  fword  againil 
their  friends  and  countrymen ;  no  difgrace,  no  infamy^ 

Vol.  n.  a »  Ho 
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ho  pain,  no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  thefc  people  to 
turn  the  point  of  it  againft  their  own  breaft.  A  maA 
of  rank  would  row  in  the  gallies,  would  beg  his  bread, 
would  languifh  in  prifon,  would  fulFer  any  tortures  j 
and  ftill  preferve  his  wretched  life.  Rather  tbaft 
efcape  his  enemies  by  a  generous  contempt  of  deaths 
he  would  infamoufly  receive  the  fame  death  from  his 
enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant  infults,  and 
by  the  moft  exquifite  fuflferings. 

It  is  very  ufual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people 
lo  erefl:  jails,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tor- 
pienting  the  unhappy  prifoners  is  carefully  ftudied  and 
][)raftifed  :  And  in  thefe  jails  it  is  ufual  for  a  parent  vo- 
luntarily to  fhut  up  feveral  of  his  children ;  in  order 
that  another  child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater, 
or  rather  lefs  merit  than  the  reft,  may  enjoy  his  whole 
fortune,  and  wallow  in  every  kind  of  voluptuoufhefs 
and  pleafure.  Nothing  fo  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as 
this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  fmgular  in  this  whimfical  nation, 
fay  i  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during 
the  Saturnalia*,  when  the  flaves  are  ferved  by  their 
matters,  is  ferioufly  continued  by  them  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
lives ;  accompanied  too  with  fome  circumftances  which 
ftill  farther  augment  the  abfurdity  and  ridicule.  Your 
fport  only  elevates  for  a  few  days  thofe  whom  fortune 
has  thrown  down,  and  whom  (he  too,  in  fport,  maty 
really  elevate  for  ever  above  you :  But  this  nation 
gravely  exalts  thofe  whom  nature  has  fubjeded  to 
them,  and  whofe  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  able- 
lutely  incurable.     The  women,  though  without  virtue, 

are 

*  The  Greeks  kept  the  feaft  of  Saturn  or  Qironus  as  well  as  the 
Roxhans.    See  Lucian.  Epift.  SATua.N« 
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*Sre  their  matters  and  fovereigns  :  Thele  they  reve- 
rence, praife,  and  magnify:  To  thefe  they  pay  the 
higheft  deference  and  refped :  Aiid  in  all  places  and 
all  times,  the  fuperiority  of  the  females  is  readily  ac- 
knowledged and  fubmitted  to  by  every  one  who  has 
the  leaft  preteniions  to  education  and  politenefs. 
Scarce  any  crime  would  be  fo  univerfally  detefted  as  an 
inira^on  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  PalamedeS :  I  can 
eafily  conjedure  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
ftrokes  with  which  you  have  painted  them  are  pretty 
juft  ;  and  yet  you  mull  acknowledge,  that  fcarce  any 
people  are  to  be  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  whofe  national  charader  is,  upon  the  whole^ 
lefs  liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for 
helping  me  out  with  my  argument;  I  had  no  inten« 
(ion  of  exalting  th^  moderns  at  the  expence  of  the  an^ 
cients#  •  I  only  meant  to  reprefent  the  uncertainty  of 
1^11  t^hefe  judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  con- 
vince you  that  faihion,  vogue,  cuftom,  and  law,  were 
the  chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinations*  The 
Athenians  furely  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if 
ever  there  were  one ;  and  yet  their  ilian  of  merit 
might,  in  this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and  execration. 
The  French  are  alfo,  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized^ 
intelligent  people ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  mighty 
with  the  Athenians,  be  an  objed  of  the  highett  con^ 
tempt  and  ridicule,  and  even  hatred.  And  what  rexb^ ' 
ders  the  matter  more  extraordinary :  Thefe  two  peo* 
pie  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mott  fimilar  in  their  nation- 
al character,  of  any  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and 
while  the  Englifli  flatter  themfelves  that  they  refemble 
the  Romans,  dieir  neighbours  on  the  continent  dra^sr 
jhe  p^allel  between  themfelves  and  thofe  polite  Greeks. 

%B  z  What 
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What  wide  difference,  therefore,  in  the  fentlments  eft 
morals,  muft  be  found  between  civilized  nations  and 
Barbarians,  or  between  nations  whofe  charadlers  have 
little  in  common  ?  How  fhall  we  pretend  to  fix  a 
ftandard  for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and 
examining  the  firft  principle3,  which  each  nation  efta- 
bliihes,  of  blame  or  cenfure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Rhone  fouth ;  yet  both  fpring  from  the  fame 
mountain,  and  are  alfo  aftuated,  in  their  oppofite  df- 
teAions,  by  the  fame  principle  of  gravity.  The  diffe- 
rent inclinations  of  the  ground,  on  which  they  run, 
caufe  all  the  difference  of  their  courfes. 

In  how  many  circumftances  would  an  Athenian  and 
a  French  man  of  merit  certainly  refemble  each  other  ? 
Good  fenfe,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fi- 
delity, truth,  juftice,  courage,  temperance,  conftahcy, 
dignity  of  mind :  Thefe  you  have  all  omitted ;  in  or- 
der to  infill  only  on  the  points  in  which  they  may,  by 
accident,  differ.  Very  well  :  I  am  willing  to  comply 
with  you  ;  and  (hall  endeavour  to  account  for  thefe 
differences,  from  the  moft  univerfal,  eftablifbed  princi- 
ples of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves,  I  care  not  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly. I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  however  blameable, 
they  arofe  from  a  very  innocent  caufe,  the  frequency 
of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  among  that  people;  and 
were  recommended,  though  abfurdly,  as  the  fource  of 
friendfliip,  fympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fide- 
lity *  ;  qualities  efteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  fifters  feems  no 
great  difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  rdations  is 
contrary  td  reafon  and  public  utiHty ;  but  the  predfe 

pointy 

*  Plat.  fymp.  p.  li^.  Ex  edit*  Ssk. 
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ppint,  where  we  are  to  ftop,  can  fcarcely  be  dctermin- 
cd  by  natural  rcafon ;  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper 
fubjed  for  municipal  law  or  cuftom.  If  the  Atheni- 
ans went  a  little  too  far  on  the  one  fide,  the  canon 
law  has  furely  ^ufhed  matters  a  great  way  into  the 
Other  extreme  *. 

Had  you  aiked  a  parent  at  Athens;  why  he  bereav- 
ed his  child  of  that  life  which  he  had  fo  lately  given 
it  ?  It  is  becaufe  I  love  it,  he  would  reply  ;  and  re- 
gard the  poverty  which  it  mull  inherit  from  me,  as  a 
greater  evil  than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of 
dreading,  feeling,  or  refenting  |. 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  blef- 
fings,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  ufurper 
or  tyrant,  if  his  power  fhields  him  from  public  rebel- 
lion,  and  our  fcruples  from  private  vengeance  ?  That 
his  crime  is  capital  by  law,  you  acknowledge :  And 
muft  the  higheft  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting 
of  himfelf  above  law,  form  his  full  fecurity  ?  You 
can  reply  nothing,  but  by  fhowing  the  great  incon-  ' 
veniences  of  affaflSnation  j  which  could  any  one  have 
proved  clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their 
fentiments  in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  caft  your  eye  on  the  pidlure  which  I  have 
drawn  of  modem  manners  ;  there  is  almoft  as  great 
difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  juftify  French  as  Greek 
gallantry ;  except  only,  that  the  former  is  much  more  . 
natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter.  3ut  our  neigh-* 
bours,  it  feems,  have  refolved  to  facrifice  fome  of  the 
domeilic  to  the  fociable  pleafures  ;  and  to  prefer  eafe, 
freedom,  and  an  open  commerce,  to  a  ftrift  fidelity 
and  conftancy*     Thefe  ends  are  both  good,  and  are 

2  B  3  fomewhat 
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fomewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  ;  nor  need  we  be  fur- 
prifed,  if  the  cuftoms  of  nations  incline  too  much, 
fometimes  to  the  one  fide,  fometimes  to  the  other. 

The  moft  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue  ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  fo  happy  as  to  have  any 
legiflature  but  a  fin^^le  perfon,  the  ftrifteft  loyalty  is, 
in  that  cafe,  the  trucft  patriotifm. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfujrd  and  barbarous 
than  the  praAice  of  duelling  ;  but  thofe  who  juflify  it, 
lay,  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a 
duellift,  you  may  obferve,  always  values  himfelf  upon 
his  courage,  his  fenfe  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and 
friendfhip  j  qualities  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly 
direfted,  but  which  have  been  efteemed  univerfally 
fince  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Have  tlic  gods  forbid  felf-murder  ?  An  Athenian 
allows  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity 
permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable  to  pain  and  infamy. 

You  fee  then,  continued  I,  tliat  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reafon  in  morals  are  always  the  fame; 
though  the  conclufions  which  they  draw  are  often 
very  different.  That  they  all  reafon  aright  with  re- 
gard  to  this  fubjecl,  more  than  with  regard  to  any 
other,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  any  moralill  to  fliow. 
It  is  fufficient,  that  the  original  principles  of  cenfure 
or  blame  are  uniform,  and  that  erroneous  conclufions 
can  be  corrected  by  founder  reafoning  and  larger  ex- 
perience. Though  many  ages  have  elapfed  fince  the 
fall  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  though  many  changes  have 
arrived  in  religion,  language,  laws,  and  cufloriis ; 
none  of  thcfe  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  con- 
fiderablc  innovation  in  the  primary  fentiments  of  mo- 
rals. 
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rals,  mote  than  m  thofe  of  external  beauty.  Some 
minute  diflFerences,  perhaps,  may  be  obferyed  in  both. 
Horace  ♦  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Anacreon 
joined  eye-brows  f :  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus 
of  antiquity  are  ftill  our  models  for  male  and  female 
beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  charader  of  Scipio  con- 
tinues our  ftandard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that 
of  Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  a 
man  himfelf,  or  to  others.  For  what  other  reafon 
xan  ever  be  affigned  for  praife  or  approbation  ?  Or 
where  would  be  the  fenfe  of  extolling  a  good  charac- 
ter OT  a{Uon,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  allowed  to 
be  good  for  nothing  ?  All  the  differences,  therefore, 
in  morals,  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  foun- 
dation, and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different 
views  which  people  take  of  thefe  circumftances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the 
ufefulnefs  of  any  habit  or  action  :  Sometimes  alfo  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  things  render  one  moral  qua- 
lity more  ufeful  than  others,  and  give  it .  a  peculiar 
preference. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  that,,  during  a  period  of  war 
and  diforder,  the  military  virtues  fliould  be  more  ce- 
lebrated than  the  pacific,  and  attraft  more  the  admira- 
tion and  attention  of  mankind.  "  How  ufual  is  it," 
fays  TuUy  {,  "  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberians,  and 
'•^  other  Barbarians,  who  bear,  with  inflexible  con- 
•**  ftancy,  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field ; 

2  B  4  "but 

♦  Epift.  lib.  i.  q>ift.  7.     Alfo  lib.  1.  ode  3. 
t  Ode  28.  Petronius  (cap.  86.)  joins  both  thcfc  circumflancc^s 
«8  beauties. 

I  Tufc.  Qusefl.  lib.  iL 
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9^  but  ate  immediately  difpirited  under  the  p^in  and 
^^  hsizard  of  a  languifliing  diftemper :  While,,  on  the 
f^  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure  the  flow 
^^  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  ficknefs  and 
*'  difeafe ;  but  timoroufly  fly  his  prefence,  when  he 
"  attacks  .them  violently  with  fwords  and  falchions  !'* 
So  different'  is  even  the  fajne  virtue  of  courage  a- 
mong  warlike  or  peaceful  n^tipiis !  And  indeed  we 
may  obferve,  that j  as  the  difference  i)etween  wjjr  ^nd 
peace  is  the'  greatest  that  arifes  among  nations^  an4 
public  focieties,  it  produces  alfo  the  greateft  variatioyas 
in  tnoral "  fentiment,  and  diverfiiies  the  moft  our 
ideas  of  virtue  and  perfohal  merit. 

Sometimes  too,  magnanimity,  greatnefs  of  mind, 
difdain  of  flavery,  inflexible  rigour  an4  integrity,  may 
better  fiiit  the  circumfl:ances  of  one  age  th^in  thofe  of 
another,  and  have  a  riiore  .kindly  influence,  both  on 
public  a^airs,  and  on  a  man's  own  fafety  and  advance- 
ment. Our*  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  will  alfo  vary 
a  little  with  thefe  variations ;  and  JLabeo,  perhaps,  be 
cenfured  for  the  fame  qualities  which  procured  Cato 
the  higheft  approbatiop. 

'  A  degree  of  .luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious 
in  a  native  of  Switzerland,  which- only  fofl:ers  the  arts, 
and  bncburages  induftry,  in  a  Frenchman  or  Englifli- 
man.  We'  are  not,  therefore,  to  expeft,  either  the 
fame  fentiiilcnts  or  the  fame  laws  in  Berne,  which 
prevail  in  London  or  Paris^ 

Different  cuflioms  jbave  alfo  fome  influence  as  well 
as  different  utilities;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to 
the  mi(id,  may  produce  a  fuperior  propenfity,  either 
to  the  ufefui  or  the  agreeable  qualities  ;  to  thofe  which 
regard  felf,  or  thofe  which  extend  to  fociety.  Thefe 
•four  fources  of  moral  fentiment  ftill  fubfift ;  but  parti- 
cular 
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cular  accidents  may,  at  one  time,  make  any  one  of 
them  flow  with  greater  abundance  than  at  anqther. 

The  cuftoms  of  fome  nations  ^ut  up  the  women 
from  all  focial  commerce  :  Thofe  of  others  make  them 
fo  elTential  a  part  of  fociety  and  converfation,  that,  ex- 
cept where  bufinefs  is  tranfa^ed,  the  male-fex  alone 
are  fuppofed  almoft  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  dif- 
courfe  and  en^tertainment.  As  this  difference  is  the 
moft  material  that-  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  muft 
alfo  produce  the  greateft  variation  in  pur  moral  fenti- 
jnents* 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was 
not  allowed,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  the  moft 
referved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair  fex,  and  to 
have  impofed  on  them  the  ftrifteft  laws  of  modefty 
and  decency.  We  have  a  ftrong  inftance  of  this  in 
an  oration  of  Lyfias  *.  A  widow  injured,  ruined,  un- 
done, calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  her  neareft  friends 
and  relations ;  and  though  never  before '  accuftomed^ 
fays  the  orator,  to  fpeak  in  the  prefence  of  men,  the 
diftrefs  of  her  circumftances  conft rained  her  to  lay  the 
cafe  before  them.  The  very  opening  of  her  mouth  m 
fuch  company  required,  it  feems,  an  apology. 

When  Demofthenes  profecuted  his  tutors,  to  make 
them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  beciime  neceffary  for 
him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  law-fuit,  to  prove  that  the 
.  marriage  of  Aphobus's  fitter  with  Oneter  was  entirely 
fraudulent,  and  that,  notwithftanding  her  fham-mar- 
riage,  flie  had  lived  with  her  brother  at  Athens  for 
two  years  paft,  ever  fince  her  divorce  from  her  former 
huiband.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  thefe 
were  people  of  the  firft  fortune  and  diftindion  in  the 
city,  the  orator  could  prove  this  feft  no  way,  but  by 
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calling  for  her  female  flaves  to  be  put  to  the  queftion, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  one  phyfician,  who  had  feen 
her  in  her  brother *s  houfe  during  her  illnefs  *.  So  re- 
ferved  were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  affured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  man- 
ners was  the  consequence  of  this  referve.  According- 
ly we  find,  that,  except  the  fabulous  ftories  of  an 
Helen  and  a  Clytemneftra,  there  fcarcely  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  any  event  in  the  Greek  hiftory  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  intrigues  of  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  modern  times,  particularly  in  a  neighbour- 
ing nation,  the  females  enter  into  all  tranfaftions  and 
all  manage,  ment  of  church  and  ftate  :  And  no  man  can 
cxpeft  fuccefs,  who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their  good 
graces.  Harry  the  third,  by  incurring  the  difpleafure 
of  the  fair,  endangered  his  crown,  and  loft  his  life,  as 
much  as  by  his  indulgence  to  herefy. 

It  is  needlefs  to  diffemble :  The  confequence  of  a 
very  free  commerce  between  the  fexes,  and  of  their 
living  much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues 
and  gallantry.  We  muft  facrifice  fomewhat  of  the 
ufeful,  if  we  be  very  anxiou§  to  obtain  all  the  agree- 
able, qualities ;  and  cannot  pretend  to  reach  alike 
evety  kind  of  advantage.  Inftances  of  licence,  daily 
multiplying,  will  weaken  the  fcandal  with  the  one  fex, 
and  teach  the  other,  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the  famous 
maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female  infideli- 
ty :  "  That  if  one  knows  it,  it  is  but  a  fmall  matter; 
*'  if  one  knows  it  not,  it  is  nothing  f  .'* 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  beft 
way  of  adjufting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the 

proper 

*  In  Onctcrero. 
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proper  medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  ufeful 
qualities  of  the  fex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Romans  and  the  Englifli  (for  the  cuftoms 
of  thefe  two  nations  feem  fimilar  in  this'  refpeft  |)  ; 
that,  is,  without  gallantry  J,  and  without  jealoufy. 
By  a  parity  of  reafon,  the  cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards 
and  of  the  Italians  of  an  age  ago  (for  the  prefent  are 
very  different),  muft  be  ,  the  worft  of  any  ;  becaufe 
they  favour  both  gallantry  and  jealoufy. 

Nor  will  thefe  different  cuftoms  of  nations  affeft  thef 
one  fex  only :  Their  idea  of  perfonal  merit;  in  the 
males  niuft  alfo  be  fomewhat  different  with  regard, 
at  leaft,  to  converfation,  addrefs,  and  humour.  The 
one  nation,  where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  na- 
turally more  approve  of  prudence  j  the  other  of  gaiety. 
With  the  one,  fimpHcity  of  manners .  will  be  in  the 
higheft  efteem  ;  with  the  other^  politenefs.  The  one 
will  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  good  fenfe  and  judg- 
ment ;  the  other,  by  tafte  and  delicacy.  The  elo-  ' 
quence  of  the  former  will  fliine  moft  in  the  fenate  J 
that  of  the  other,  on  the  theatre. 

Thefe,  I  fay^  are  the  natural  effefts  of  fuch  cuftoms. 
For  it  muft  be  confeffcd,  that  chance  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  national  manners ;  and  many  events  happen 
in  fociety,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  gene- 
ral rules*  Who  could  imagine,  for  inftance,  that  the 
Romans,  who  lived  freely  with  their  women,  Ihould 
be  very  indifferent  about  mufic,  and  ^eem  dancing 
infamous  :  While  the  Greeks,  who  never  almoft  faw 
a  woman  but  in  their  own  houfes,  were  continually 
piping,  fmging,  and  dancing  ? 

The 

t  See  Note  [XX]. 

X  The  gallantry  here  meant,  is  that  of  amours  and  attachment?* 
not  that  of  complaifance  ;  which  is  as  much  paid  to  the  fair-fex  in 
England  as  in  any  other  country. 
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The  differences  of  moral  fentiment,  which  naturally 
arife  from  a  republican  or  monarchical  government, 
are  alfo  very  obvious ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  proceed 
from  general  riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faftion,  igno- 
rance or  learning.  I  {hall  conclude  this  long  difcgurfe 
with  obferving,  that  different  cuftoms  and  fituations 
vary  not  the  original  ideas  of  merit  (however  they  may 
fome  confequences),  in  any  very  effential  point,  and 
prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young  men,  who  can 
afpire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may  attempt  to 
pleafe.  The  manner,  the  ornaments,  the  graces, 
which  fucceed  in  this  fhape,  are  more  arbitrary  and 
cafual ;  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almofl  every 
where  the  fame ;  and  confifls  chiefly  in  integrity,  hu- 
manity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  folid 
and'  ufeful  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  infifl  on^  replied  Palamedes,  may  have 
fome  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of 
common  Ufe  and  ordinary  condudl.  Experience  and 
the  pra6Uce  of  the  world,  readily  correft  any  great  ex- 
travagance on  either  fide.  But  what  fay  you  to  arti- 
ficial lives  and  manners  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
iliaxims  on  which,  in  diflferent  ages  and  nations,  thefe 
are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  underfland  by  artificial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  faid  I.  I  explain  myfelf,  replied  he.  You  know, 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  little  influence 
on  common  life  ;  and  that,  after  men  had  performed 
their  duty  in  facrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they 
thought,  that  the  gods  left  the  refl  of  their  conduct  to  . 
themfelves,  and  were  little  pleafed  or  offended  with 
thofe  virtues  or  vices,  which  only  aflfefted  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  human  focieiy.  In  thofe  ages,  it  was 
the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  alone  to  regulate  mens  ordi- 
nary 
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liary  behaviour  and  deportment ;  and  accordingly,  we 
may  obferve,  that  this  being  the  fole  principle,  by 
which  a  man  could  elevate  himfelf  above  his  fellows, 
it  acquired  a  mighty  afcendant  over  many,  and  pro- 
duced great  fmgularities  of  maxims  and  of  conduft. 
At  prefent,  when  philofophy  has  loft  the  allurement  of 
novelty,  it  has  no  fuch  extenfive  influence ;  but  feems 
to  confine  itfelf  moftly  to  fpeculations  in  the  clofet ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the.  ancient  religion  was  limited  to 
facrifices  in  the  temple.  Its  place  is  now  fupplied  by 
the  modern  religion,  which  infpefts  our  whole  con- 
duft,  and  prefcribes  an  univerfal  rule  to  our  aftions, 
to  our  words,  to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ; 
a  rule  fo  much  the  more  auftere,  as  it  is  guarded  by 
infinite,  though  diftant,  rewards  and  punifhments ; 
and  no  infradlion  of  it  can  ever  be  concealed  or  dif- 
guifed. 

Diogenes  is  the  moft  celebrated  model  of  extrava- 
gant philofophy.  Let  us  feek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo- 
dem times.  We  (hall  not  difgrace  any  philbfophic 
name  by  a  comparifon  with  the  Dominies  or  Loyblas, 
or  any  canonized  monk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare 
him  to  Pafcal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius  as  well  as 
Diogenes  himfelf ;  and  perhaps,  too,  a  man  of  virtue, 
had  he  allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  to  have  exert- 
ed apd  difplayed  themfelves. 

The  foundation  of  Diogenes's  conduA  was  an  en- 
deavour to  render  himfelf  an  independent  being,  as 
much  as  poflihle,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants,  and  de- 
fires,  and  pleafures,  within  himfelf  and  his  own  mind : 
The  aim  of  Pafcal  was  to  keep  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  his 
dependence  before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  forget  his 
numberlefs  wants  and  infirmities.  The  ancient  fup- 
jportcd  himfelf  by  magnanimity,  oftentatipn,   pride, 

and 
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and  the  idea  of  hh^  own  fuperiority  above  hh  ibllo^ 
creatures.     The  modern  made  conftant  profeffion  of 
humility  and  abafement,  of  the  contempt  an4  hatred  of 
himfelf ;  and  endeavoured  to  attain  thefe  fuppofed  vir- 
mes,  a$  far  as  they  are  attainable.     The  aufterities  of 
the  Greek  were  in  order  to  inure  himfelf  to  hardfliips^ 
and  prevent  his  ever  fuffering :   Thofe  of  the  French- 
man were  embraced  merely  for  their  own  fake,  and  ia 
order  to  fuffer  as  much  as  poffible.     The  philofopher 
indulged  himfelf  in  the  moft  beaftly  pleafures,  even  in 
public  :    The  faint  refufed  himfelf  the  moft  innocent, 
even  in  private.     The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to 
love  his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  reprove  them, 
and  fcold  them :    The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  indifferent  towards  his  neareft  relations,  and  to 
love  and  fpeak  well  of  his  enemies.     The  great  objeft 
of  Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  fuperftition  j  that 
is,  every  kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.     The 
mortality  of  the  foul  was  his  ftandard  principle  j  and 
even  his  fentiments  of  a  divine  providence  feem  to  havQ 
been  licentious.     The  moft  ridiculous  fuperftitions  di* 
re£ted  Pafcal's  faith  and  pra£lice ;    and  an  extreme 
contempt  of  this  life,  in  comparifou  of  the  future,  was 
the  (:hief  foundation  of  his  conduft. 

In  fuch  a  remarkable  contraft  do  thefe  two  men 
ftand  :  Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admi- 
ration in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  propofed 
as  models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is  the  univerfal 
ftandard  of  morals  which  you  talk  of  ?  And  what  rul^ 
ihall  we  eftablifli  for  the  many  different,  nay  contrary, 
fentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  faid  I,  which  fucceeds  in  the  air, 
will  not  always  fucceed  in  a  vacuum.  When  cien  de- 
part from  the  maxims  of  common  reafon^  and  affed 
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thefe  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  an- 
fwer  for  what  will  pleafe  or  difpleafe  them.  They  are 
in  a  different  element  from  the  reft  of  mankind ;  and 
the  natural  principles  of  their  mind  play  not  with  the 
fame  regularity,  as  if  left  to  themfelves^  free  &oqi  the 
illufions  of  religious  fuperftition,  or  philofophical  cn- 
thufiafm.  % 
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As  eveiy  inquiry  which  regards  Teligioxi'  is  dfi-fliib 
utmoft  importancey' there  .are  two  qteftidni^li 
particular  which  chaUc&ge  our  'attention,  to:  will,  ttott 
concerning  its  foundation  in  reafon,  and  that  conotm- 
ing  its  origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  firft 
queftion,  which  is  the  mod  important,  admits  of  the 
moft  obvious,  at  ieaft,  the  cleareft  folation«  The  whole 
£rame  of  nature  befpeaks  an  Intelligent  Author  ;  and 
no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  ferious  refledion,  fuf- 
pend  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary 
principles  of  genuine  Theifm  and  Religion.  But  the 
other  queftion,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in 
human  nature,  is  expofed  to  fome  more  difficulty. 

The 
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The  beliefofinvifible^  intelligent  power^  has  been  verf 
generally  diSufed  oret  the  hunuui  face^  in  all  places^ 
and  in  all  ages ;  but  it  has  neither,  perhaps,  been  fo 
univerfal  as  to  aditlit  df  lid  exeeption^  lior  has  \i  been^ 
in  any  degree^  uniform  in  the  id^as  which  it  has  fug-^ 
gefted;  Some  nations  have  been  difcdvered,  who  en^ 
tenained  no  fentiments  df  Religion,  if  travellers  and 
hiiloriaiis  may  be  credited ;  and  lio  two  nations^  and 
JTcarce  any  twd  ihen^  haf  e  eVeir  agreed  ptecifely  in  the 
fame.fentimentS4  It. would  appear^  therefore,  that  this 
)>reconception  fprings  hot  from  an  original  infUnd  oi^ 
primary  imprei^oil  of  hatUre,  fuch  as  gives  rife  to  fel& 
love,  afie£tion  between  the  fe±es,  lovd  df  pfdgeny^ 
gratitiide,  refentment ;  iince  erery  inftind  of  this  kind 
kas  been  found  abfoiutely  univerfd  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  and  has  always  si  precife  determinate  obje£k 
which  it  indexibly  purfuesi  The  fitft  religious  prin- 
tdiples  muft  be  fecondsLry^  fuch  as  may  eafily  be  per-^ 
▼t^ed  by  various  accidents  and  (faufes,  and  whofe  ope^ 
ration,  tooj  in  fom^  cafes,  may,  by  an  extraordinary 
concuhrence  of  drcilmilances,  be  altogether  prevented^ 
What  tbofe  principles  at^  which  give  rife  to  the  origi- 
iial  belief^  and  what  thofe  accidents  and  caufes  are 
which  direft  its  operation,  is  the  fubje^  of  our  prefent 
mqtiiryi 
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Men. 

It  appears  to  nie,  that  if  we  cdnfideT  the  improve* 
inent  of  human  fociety,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  ftatef 
t»f  greater  perfe£Uon,  polytheifm,  or  idolatry  was,  and 
seceflariry  muft  have  been,  the  firft  and  moft  ancient 
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religion  of  mankind.     This  opinion  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 
/,  '     ^  It  is  a  matter  of  fafb  inconteftible,  that  about  1700 

/.      r        (^*Ycars  ago,  all  mankind  were  polytheifts.     The  doubt** 
*;->'  *        '  ful  arid  fceptical  principles  of  a  few  philofophers,  or 
the  theifm^  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or 
.  two  nations,  form  no  Cbjeflion  worth  regarding.     Be- 
hold then  the  clear  tcftimony  of  hiftory.     The  farther 
"^  ive  rriount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find 
mankind  plunged   into   polythcifm.     No   marks,  no 
fjrmptoms  of  any  more  perfeft  religion.     The  moft  an- 
cient records  of  human  race  llill  prefent  us  with  that 
fyftem  as  the  popular  and  eftablifhed  creed.  The  north, 
the  fouth,  the  eaft,  the  weft^  give  their  unanimous 
teftiniony  to  the  fame  fad.     What  can  be  oppofed  to 
fo  full  an  evidence  ? 

.  As  far  as  writing  or  hiftory  reaches,  mankind,  in 
ancient  times,  appear  uhiverfally  to  have  been  polythe* 
ifts.  Shall  we  aflert,  that  in  more  ancient  times,  be- 
fore the  knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  difcovery  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure 
t-heifm  ?  That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, they  difo^vered  truth  ;  but  fell  into  error  as 
foon  as  they  acquired  learning  and  politenefs. 

But  in  this  aifertion,  you  not  only  contradifl  all  ap« 
pearance  of  probability,  but  alfo  our  prefent  experience 
concerning  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous 
\iati6ns.  The  favage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Alia,  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  fingle  exception  to  this 
rule  :  Infomuch,  that  were  a  traveller  to  tranfport  him- 
felf  into  any  unknown  region,  if  he  found  inhabitants 
cultivated  with  arts  and  fciences,  though  even  upon  that 
fuppofition  there  are  odds  againft  their  being  theifts^ 
yet  could  he  tiot  fafely,  till  fartfaef  inquiiy,  pronounce 
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any  thing  on  that  head  :  But  if  he  found  them  igno- 
rant and  barbzirous^  he  might  beforehand  declare  them 
idolaters  ;  and  there  fcarcely  is  a  poffibility  oiF  his  be- 
ing miftaken.  '  .  ,- 
.  It  feems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  pron 
grefs  of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  mufl 
firft  entertain  fome  groveling  and  familiar  notion  of 
fuperior  powers,  before  they  ftretch  their  conception  to 
that  perfeft  Being,  who  bellowed  order  on  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  We  may  as  reafonably  imagine,  that 
men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  and  co.ttages,  or 
fiudied  geometry  bpfore  agriculture  *,  as  affert  thatt  the 
Deity  appeared  to  them  a  pure  fpirit,  omnifcient,  om- 
nipotent, and  omniprefent,  before  he  was  apprehended 
to  be  a  powerful,  though  limited  beings  with  humjuij 
paflions  and  appetites,  limbs  and  organs.  ,  The  mind 
rifes  gradually  from  inferior  to  fuperior  :  By  abftrad- 
ing  from  what  is  imperfeft,  it  forms  an  idea  of*  perfec- 
tion :  And  ftowly  diftinguiftiing  the  nobler  parts  plF  its 
own  frame  from  the  groffer,  it  l^rns  to  transfer  only 
the  former,  much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  divinity. 
Nothing  could  difturb  this  natural  progrefs  of  thought, 
but  fome  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which 
might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  theifm,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bounds' 
the  vaft  interval  which  is  •  interpofed  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  divine  nature.  B\it  thqugh'  I  allow,  that 
the  order  and  frame  of  the  univerfei  when. accurately 
examined,  affords  fuch  an  argument ;  yet  I  can,  never 
think,  that  this  confideration  could  have  an  influence 
on  mankind,  when  they  formed  iheir  firft  ,rude  notions 
of  religion. 

The  caufes  of  fuch  objefts,  as  are  quite  familiar  to 
us,  never  ftrike  our  attention  or  curicfity  j  and  how- 
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ever  extraordinary  or  furprifing  thefe  objedls  in  them- 
felves,  they  are  pafled  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant 
multitude,    without    much    examination   or  inquiry. 
Adam,  riling  at  once,  in  paradife,  and  in  the  full  per- 
fe£bion  of  his  faculties,  would  naturally,  as  reprefented 
by  Milton,  be  aftonifhed  at  the  glorious  appearances  of 
nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  his  own  organs 
and  members ;  and  would  be  led  to  afk,  whence  this 
wonderful  fcene  arofe  ?   But  a  barbarous,  necef&tous 
animal  (fuch  as  a  man  is  on  the  firfl  origin  of  fociety), 
preflfed  by  fuch  numerous  wants  and  ^affions,  has  no  • 
leifure  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make 
inquiries   concerning  the  caufe  of  thofe  objefts,  to 
which,  from  .his  infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accuf- 
tamed.     On  the  contrary,  the  more  regular-  and  uni- 
form, that  is,  the  more  perfed  nature  appears,  the 
more  is  h^  familiarized  to  it,  and  the  lefs  inclined  to 
fcrutinize  and  examine  it.    A  monftrous  birth  excites 
his  curiofity,  and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.     It  alarms  him 
from  its  novelty  j  and  immediately  fets  him  a  trembling, 
2md  facrificing,  and  praying.    But  an  animal,  complete 
in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  fpec- 
tacle,  and  produces  no  refigioas  opinion  or  affe£lion. 
Afk  him,  whence  that  animal  arofe  ?  he  will  tell  you, 
from  the  copulation  pf  its  parentSr  And  thefe,  whence  ? 
From  the  copulatioA  of  theirs.     A  few  removes  fatisfy 
his  curiofity,  and  fet  the  objefts  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
be  entirely  lofes  fight  of  them.    Imagine  not,  that  he 
will  fo  much  as  flart  the  quefHon,  whence  the  firfl 
animal ;  much  lefs,  whence  the  whcJe  fyf!cm  or  united 
£i;bric  of  the  univerfe  arofe.     Or  if  you  flart  fuch  a 
quefUon  to  him,  expeft  not  that  he  will  employ  hi^ 
mind  with  any  anxiety  about  a  fubjeft,  fo  remote,  fo 
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uninterefting,  and  which  fo  much  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  his  capacity. 

But  farther,  if  men  were  at  firft  led  into  the  belief 
of  one^  Supreme  Being,  by  reafoning  from  the  frame  of 
nature,  they  could  never  poflibly  leave  jhat  belief,  in 
j  order  to  embrace  polytheifm  ;  but  the  fame  prijiciples 
of  reafon,  which  at  firit  produced  and  diffufed  over 
mankind  fo  magnificent  an  opinion,  mufl  be  able,  with 
greater  facility,  to  preferve  it.  The  firft  invention  and 
proof  of  any  dodrine  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
fupporting  and  retaining  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  hiftorical  fads 
and  fpeculative  opinions  ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  th^ 
one  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the 
other.  An  hiftorical  fad,  while  it  paffes  by  oral  tra- 
dition from  eye-witneffeS  and  contemporaries,  is  dif- 
guifed  in  every  fucceffive  narration,  and  may  at  laft  re- 
tain but  very  fmall,  if  any,  refemblance  of  the  original 
truth  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  frail  memories 
of  men,  their  love  of  exaggeration^  their  fupine  care- 
leiTnefs ;  thefe  principles,  if  not  correded  by  books 
and  writing,  foon  pervert  the  account  of  hiftorical 
events ;  where  argument  or  reafoning  has  little  or  no 
place,  nor  can  ever  recal  the  truth,  which  has  once 
efcaped  thofe  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of  Her- 
cules, Thefeus,  Bacc^hus,  are  fuppo^  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  hiftory,  corrupted  by  tradi- 
tion. But  with  regard  to  fpeculative  opinions,  the 
fizlt  is  far  otherwife.  If  thefe  opinions  be  founded  on 
arguments  (b  clear  and  obvious,  as  to  carry  convidion 
with  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  lame  arguments 
which  at  firft  diffufed  the  opinions,^  will  ftill  preferve 
them  in  their  original  purity.  If  the  arguments  be 
more  abftrufe,  and  more  remote  from  vulgar  appre- 
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henfion,  the  opinions  will  always  be  confined  to  a  feW" 
perfons-;  and  as  foon  as  men  leave  the  contemplation 
of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  immediately  be 
loft,  and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever  fide  of 
this  dilemma  we  take,  it  muft  appear  impoffiblc,  that 
theifm  could,  from  reafoning, ,  have  been  the  primary 
religion  of  human  race^  and  have  afterwards,  by  its 
corruption,  given  birth  to  polytheifm,  and  to  all  the 
various  fuperltitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reafon, 
virheii  obvious,  prevents  thefe  corruptions  :  when  ab- 
ftrufe,  it  keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  know- 
fedge  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt 
any  principle  or  opinion. 


Sect.  II.     Origin  of  Poly theij^ju 

If  wc  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiofity  in  in-f 
quiring  concerning  the  origin  of  Tcligion,  we  muft  turn 
'our  thoughts  towards  polytheifm,  the  primitive  religion 
of  uninftrufted  mankind. 

Were'm'en  led  into  the  apprehejifion  of  invifiblcy  in- 
tellijgent  power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, they  could  never  poffibly  entertain  any  concep- 
tion but  of  one  fingle  being,  who  beftowed  exiftence 
and  order  ^n  tbis  vaft  machine,  and  adjufted  all  its 
parts,  according  to  one  regular  plan  or  connefted  fy- 
•ftem.  For  though,  to  perfons  of  a  certain  turn  of 
■mind,  it  may' not  appear  altogether  abfurd,  that  feverai 
independent  beings^  endowed  with  fuperior  wifdom, 
taight  confpire  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of 
*pne  regular  plan  ;  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  fuppo- 
'fition,- which,  even  if  allowed  poffible,  inuft  be  confef- 
ied  neither  to  be  fupported  by  probability  nor  neceffity. 
i^  '  '  ..        '        .  All 
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All  things  in  the  univerfe  ?rc  evidently  of  a  piece. 
Every  thing  is  adjiifted  to  every  thing.  One  defign 
prevails  throughout  the  whole.  And  this  uniformity 
leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author ;  becaufe 
the  conception  of  difierent  authors,  without  any  di- 
ftindion  of  attributes  or  operations,  fervcs  only  to  give 
perplexky  to  the  imagination,  without  beftowing  any 
fatisfaSien  on  the  underftanding.  The  ftatue  of  Lao- 
coon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work  of  three 
artifts :  But  it  is  certain  that,  were  we  not  told  fo,  we 
fliould  never  have  imagined  that  a  groupe  of  figures, 
cut  from  one  ftone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
'  the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  ftatuary.  To  aicribe 
any  (ingle  effeft  to  the  combination  of  feveral  caufes, 
is  not  furely  a  natural  and  obvious  fuppofition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature, 
^e  trace  the  footfteps  of  invifible  power  in  the  various 
and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  neceffarily 
led  into  polytheifm,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  fe- 
veral limited  aiid  impcrfeft  deities.  Storms  and  tem- 
pefts  ruin  what  is  nourifhed  by  the  fun.  The  fun  d^- 
ftroys  what  is  foftered  by  the  moifture  of  dews  and 
rains.  War  may  be  favourable  to  a  nation,  whom  thx^ 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  affliAs  with  famine.  Sick- 
nefs  and  peftilence  may  depopulate  a  kingdom  amidft 
the  mod  prbfufe  plenty.  The  fame  nation  is  not,  at 
the  fame  time,  equally  fuccefsful  by  fea  and  by  land. 
And  a  nation  which  now  triumphs  over  its  enemies, 
may  anon  ftibmit  to  their  more  profperou$  arms.  In 
fhort,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the  plan 
of  a  particular  providence,  is  fo  full  of  variety  and  un- 
certainty, that,  if  we  fuppofe  it  immediately  ordered  by 
any  intelligent  beings,  we  mufl  acknowledge  a  contra- 
,ripty  in  their  defigns  and  intentions,  a  conftant  combat 
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of  oppolite  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  cbapge  of  ia- 
teIltiq^  in  the  fame  power ,  from  impotence  or  levity. 
Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.    Each  element  is 
fuhgeded  to  its  inviiible  power  or  agent.   The  provinc^L^ 
of  each  god  is  feparate  froni  that  of  another.    'Nor  ve 
the  operations  t>f  the  fame  god  always  certain  and  in-^ 
variable.     To-day  he  protects  j  tprmorrow  he  aban^ 
dcvis  us.     Prayers  and  facrifices,  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  fources  of  }us  favour  or* 
enmity,  an<L produce  all  the  good  qx  ill  fortune  which^ 
are-  to  be  found  an^ongft  fnankind,  « 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  aU  nations  Ufj; 
which  have  embraced  polytheifm^  the  ifirft  ideas  of  re-^/ 
ligion  arofe  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  but  from  a  fqnpern  with  regard  to  the  events 
of  life,  and  from  (he  incefTant  hopes  and  feaars  which 
aduate  ^e  humap  mind,     Ac^prdingly^  w^  fiQd,  that 
aU  idolaters,  having  feparat^d  the  pvpvincflS  of  their 
deities,  have  recourfe  to  that  invifible  agent,  to  wbofe 
authority  they  are  immediately  fubjeded,  and  whoie 
pjcpyiniCe  U  is^tP  fuperintend  that  courie  of  anions  in 
which  they  are  at  any  time  engaged*     Juno  is  invoked, 
at  marriages  ;  Lucina  at  births^     Neptime  receives  the 
prayers  of  feamen-^  and  Mars  of  warriors.     Th^  huf- 
bandman  cultivates  his  field  under  the  protedion  of 
Cere;^ }  and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  Mercury.  « Each  natural  event  is  fuf^fed  to  be 
governed  by  fome  intelligent   pgent;    fmd  nothing 
proi^rous  or  adverfe  can  happen  in  life,  wluch  may* 
not  be  the  fufajefb  of  peculiar  prayers  or  thankigiv- 
ings*.  • 

It  muft  neceflarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
(0  parry  inens  attentxoa  beyond  the  prefent  courfe  of 
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things,  or  4ead  them  into  any  inference  concernmg^  in^ 
vifible  intelligent  power,  they  muft  be  adtuated  by 
fome  pailion  which  prompts  their  thought  and  refleo 
lion;  fome  inotive  which  urges  their  firft  inquiry. 
But  what  paffion  (hall'  we  here  have  recourfe  to,  for 
expkdning  an  effeft  of  fuch  mighty  confequence  ?  Not 
fpeculative  curiofity,  furely,  or  the  pure  love  of  truth. 
That  motive  is  too  refined  for  fuch  grofs  appreheiiy 
fions ;  and  would  lead  men  into  inquiries  concerning 
^he  frame  of  nature ;  a  fubjed  too  large  and  comprew 
henfive  for  their  narrow  capacities*  No  paffions^ 
therefore,  can  be  fuppded  to  work  upon  fuch  barbari- 
ans, but  the  ordinary  aflfedions  of  human  life;  the 
anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  the  dread  of  future  mi- 
fery,  the  terror  of  death,  the  thiril  of  revenge,  the  ap- 
petite for  food,  and  other  neceflaries.  Agitated  by 
hopes,  and  fears  of  this  nature,  efpecially  the  lattery 
ttcnTcrutiiiijse,  with  a  trembling  curiofity,  the  cotirfe 
of  future  caufes,  and  examine  the  various  and  contrary 
events  of  human  life.  And  in  this  diforder^d  fcene, 
with  eyes  flill  more  difordered  and  aftonifhed»  they  fee 
the  firft  ofafcure  traces  of  divinity. 


Sect.  Ill*    The  fame  Subjed  cmtlmted. 

We  are  jdaced  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre, 
where  the  true  fprings  and  caufes  of  every  event  are 
entirely  concealed  from  its  ;  nor  have  we  either  fuffi- 
dent  wifidom  to  forefee,  or  power  to  prevent,  thofe  iUa 
with  which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We  hang 
in  perpetual  fo^penfe  between  life  and  death,  heakh 
and  ficknefii,  plenty  and  want ;  which  are  diilributed 
amottgft  the  hunum  fpecies  by  iecret  and  unknown 
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<aufes,  whofe  operation  ie  oft  unexpeAed,  and  always 
Vnaccountable.  Thefe  unknown  caufes,  then,  become 
-the  conftant  objeft  of  our  hope  and  fear  ;  and  while 
'the  paiTions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious 
*expeftation  ot  the  events,  the  imaginatioTi  is  equally 
employed  in  forming  ideas  of  thofe  powers  on  which 
.we  have  fo  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anatomize 
nature  accorfing  to  the  tnttt.  probable,  at  leaft,  the 
jnoft  intelligible  philofophy,  they  would  find,  that  thefe 
<aufes  are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and  ftruc- 
.ture  of  the  minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies,  and  of 
external  objefts ;  and  that,  by  a  regular  and  conftant 
xiachinery,  all  the  events  are  produced,  about  which 
they  are  fo  much  concerned*  But  this  philofophy  ex- 
-ceeds  the  comprehenfion  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
^ho  cw  only  conceive  the  unknown  caufes  in  a  gene- 
ral and  coflfufed  manner ;  though  their  imagination, 
perpetually  employed  on  the  fame  fubjed):,  mull  labour 
to  form  fome  particular  and  diftind  idea  of  them. 
The  more  they  confider  thefe  caufes  themfelves,  and 
ihe  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  le£5  fatisfa£Uon 
do  they  meet  with  in  their  refearches  4  and,"  however 
unwilling,  they  mud  at  laft  have  abandoned  fo  arduous 
an  attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propenfity  in  human  na- 
ture, which  leads  into  a  fyftem  that  gives  them  fome 
fatisfeftion. 

There  is  an  univerfai  tendency  among  mankind  to 
conceive  all  beings  like  themfelves,  and  to  transfer  to 
every  objed  thofe  qualities  with  which  they  are  famili- 
arly acquainted,. and  of  which  they  are  intimately  con- 
fcious.  We  find  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in 
the  clouds;  and  by  a  natural  propeniicy,  if  not  corred^- 
ed  by  experience  and  refledion,  afcribe  malice  or  good 
will  to  every  thing  that  hurts  or  pieafcs  us.    JHlence 
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the  frequency  and  beauty  of  the  frefopopcsia  in  poetry  ; 
where  trees,  mount^ns,  and  ftreams,  are  perfonified,' 
and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire  fentiment 
and  paffion.     And  though  thefe  poetical  figures  and 
expreffions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may  ferve,  at 
leaft,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the  imagination^ 
without  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful  nor  na- 
tural.    Nor  is  a  river-god  or  hamadryad  always  taken 
for  a  mere  poetical  or  imaginary  perfonage  ;  but  may 
fometimes  enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant, 
vulgar;  while  each  grove  or  field  is  reprefented  as 
pbfiefled   of  a  particular   genius  or  invifible  power, 
which   inhabits   and   protefts   it.     Nay,  philofophers 
cannot  entirely  exempt  themfelves  from  this  natural 
frailty  ;  bpt  have  oft  afcribed  to  inanimate  matter  the 
horror  of  a  vacuum,  fympathies,  antipathies,  and'pther 
affeftions  of  human  nature.     The  abfurdity  is  not  left, 
while  we  caft  our  eyes  upwards ;  and  transferring,  as 
is  too  ufual,  human  paflions  and  infirmities  to  the 
Deity,  reprefent  him^as  jealous  and  revengeful, .  capri- 
cious and  partial,  and,  in  Ihort,  a  wicked  and  fooliffi 
man,  in  every  refpeft  but  his  fuperior  power  and  au- 
thority.  No  wonder,  then,  that  mankind,  being  placed 
in  fuch  an  abfoliite  ignorance, of  caufes,  and  being,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  anxious  concerning  their  future  for- 
tune, fhould  immediately  acknowledge  a  dependence 
on  invifible  powers,  poffeffed  of  fentiment  and  intelli- 
gence.    The  unknown  caufes,  which  continually  em- 
ploy their  thought,  appearing  always  in  the  fame  a£- 
pedr,  are  all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  or 
fpecies.     Nor  is  it  long  before  we  afcribe  to  them 
thought  and  reafon  and  pailion,  and  fometimes  even 
the  limbs  and  figures  of  men,  in  order  tp  (>ring  them 
nearer  to  a  refemblance  with  ourfelves* 
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In  proportion  as  any  man's  courfe  of  life  is  govern- 
ed by  ^cci^ent)  we  always  find,  that  he  increafes  in 
fttpertlitidn ;  as  may  particularly  be  obferved  of  game- 
iters  and  failors;  who,  though,  of  all  mankind,  the 
lead  capable  of  ferious  reflexion,  abound  mod  in  fri- 
volous and  fuperftitious  apprehenfions.  The  gods,  fays 
Coriolanus  in  Dionyfius  *,  have  an  influence  in  every 
affair  ;  but  above  all,  in  war  ;  where  the  event  is  fo  un- 
jcertain.  .  All  hilman  life,  efpecially  before  the  inftitu- 
lion  of  order  and  good  government,  beipg  fubje£b  to 
fortuitous  accidents ;  it  is  natural,  that  fuperilition 
fbould  prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and  put 
men  on  the  moft  earneil  inquiry  concerning  thofe  in- 
viiible  powers,  who  difpofe  of  their  happinefs  or  mife- 
ry*  Ignorant  of  aftronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  too  little  curious  to  obferve  the  ad« 
mirable  adjuftment  of  Ifinal  caufes,  they  remain  {till  un- 
acqu^ted  with  a  firft  and  fupreme  Creator,  and  with 
that  infinitely  perfect  fpirit,  who  alone,  by  his  al- 
joaighty  will,  bellowed  order-  on  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture. Such  a  magnificent  idea  is  too  big  for  their  z^ir- 
row  conceptions,  which  can  neither  obferve  the  beau- 
ty of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  au- 
thor. They  fuppofe  their  deities,  however  potent  and 
invifible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  fpecies^  of  human  crea- 
tures, perhaps  raifed  from  among  mankind,  and  retain- 
ing all  human  paffipns  and  appetites,  together  with 
corporeal  limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings, 
though  mailers  of  human  fate,  being,  each  of  thon^  in- 
capable of  extending  his  influence  every  where,  muft 
be  vaftly  multiplied,  in  order  to  a^wer  that  variety  of 
events  which  happen  over  the  whole  face  of  nature. 
Thus  every  place  is  itored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ; 

and 
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and  thus  polytheifm  has  prevailed,  and  ftill  prevails^ 
among  the  greateft  part  of  uninftru6led  mankind  *• 

Any  of  the  human  affedions  may  lead  us  into  the 
notion  of  inviiible,  intelligent  power }  hope  as  well  as 
fear,  gratitude  as  well  as  afflidion :  But  if  we  examine 
t>ur  own  hearts,  or  obferve  what  paiTes  around  us,  we 
fliall  find,  that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their 
knees  by  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  pai&ons* 
Profperity  is  eafily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  que- 
ftions  are  aiked  concerning  its  caufe  or  author.     It  be- 
'^gets  cheerfulnefs  and  a&ivity  and  alacrity,  and  a  live- 
ly enjoyment  of  every  focial  and  fenfual  pleafure :  And 
during  this  ftate  of  mind,  men  have  little  leifure  or  in^ 
clination  to  think  of  the  unknown  invifible  regions. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  difaftrous  accident  alarni]^ 
us,  and  fets  us  on  inquiries  concerning  the  principles 
whence  it  arofe :  Apprehenfions  fpring  up  with  regard 
to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  funk  into  diffidence,  ter- 
ror, and  melancholy,  has  recourfe  to  every  method  of 
^ppeafing  thofe  fecret  intelligent  powers,  on  whom  our 
fortune  is  fuppofed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  ufual  with  all  popular  divines  ,than 
to  difplay  the  advantages  of  afflidion,  in  bringing  men 
to  a  due  fenfe  of  religion ;  by  fubduing  their  confi- 
dence  and  fenfuality,  which,  in  times  of  profperity, 
make  them  forgetful  of  a  divine  providence.     Nor  is 

this 

*  The  following  lines  of  Enripidet  are  ib  mucli  to  the  preicnt  pvrpo/e,  thit  1 
CMiDot  forbear  qnotiag  them  : 

Ovx  trtf  M^fv  cT<r0v»  w  iu/«{i«y 
Our'  aw  xaxof  ^rfatra^vlx  119  xptd^tit  R«ex«c.  ' 
Ot^wTi  i*  avB*oi  ficoi  «r«Xiv  r§  xttt  Wfetr»p 
TttfmyfUf  t»Ttitt1tf,  »c  ttyvmcM 

«<  There  is  nothins  fecore  in  the  world ;  no  glory,  no  prosperity.    The  gods 
**  tofi  all  life  into  confofion ;  mix  every  thing  with  its  rererie;  that  all  of  us, 
from  oar  ignomce  and  wctrtaiotf  ^  nay  pay  them  the  more  worOiip  and  re- 
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this  topic  confined  merely  to  modern  religions.     The 
ancients  have  alfo  employed  it.     ''  Fortune  has  never 
liberally,  without   envy/'   fays   a   Greek   hiftorian*, 
*'  beftowed  an  unmixed  happinefs  oil  mankind ;  but^ 
with-  all  her  gifts,  has  ever  conjoined  fome  difaftroua 
circumftance,  in  ordei;  to  chaftife  men  into  a  reverence 
for  the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  courfe  of  profperi- 
'  ty,  they  are  apt  to  negleft  and  forget." 
-    What  age  or  period  of  life,  is  the  moft  addicted  to 
fuperftition  ?     The  weakeft  and  moft  timid.     What 
lex  ?     The  fame  anfwer  muft  be  given.     **  Th/5  leaders 
and  examples  of  every  kind  of  fuperftition,"  fays  Stra* 
bo  +,  **  are  the  women.     Thefe  excite  the  men  to  de- 
.votion  and  fupplications,  and  the  obfervance  of  reli- 
gious days.     It  is  rare  to  meet  with  one  that  lires 
apart  from  the  females,  and  yet  is  addided  to  fucb 
praftices.     And  nothing  can,  for  this  reafon,  be  more 
improbable,  than  the  account  given  of  an  Order  of 
meli  among  the  Getes,  who  practifed  celibacy,    and 
were  notwithftanding  the  moft  religious  fanatics."     A 
method  of  reafoning,  which  would  lead  us  to  entertain 
a  bad  idea  of  the  devotion  of  monks ;  did  we  not 
know  by  an  experience,  not  fo  common,  perhaps,  in 
Strabo's  days,  that  one  may  pradife  celibacy,  and  pro- 
fefs  chaftity ;  and  yet  maintairi  the  clbfeft  conncdiom 
and  moft  entire  fympathy  with  that  timorous  aild  pious 
fex. 

Sect.  IV.  Deities  ml  conjidered  as  creators  tr  fhrntetf  ef 

the  world. 

The  only  point  of  theology  in  which  we  fhall  find  a 
confcnt  of  mankind  almoft  ilniverfal,  is,  that  there  is 

invifibl^* 
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inviiible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world  ;  But*  whether 
this  power  be  fupreme  or  fubordinate,  whether  confin- 
ed to  one  being,  or  diftributed  among  feveral,  what' 
attributes,  qualities,  connexions,  or  principles  of  ac- 
tion, ought  to  be  afcribed  to  thofe  beings ;  concerning 
all  thefe  points,  there  is  the  wideft  difference  in  the  po- 
pular fyftems  of  theology.  Our  anceftors  in  Europe, 
before  the  revival  of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  pre- 
fent,  that  there  was  one  fupreme  God,  the  author  of 
nature,*  whofe  power,  though  in  itfelf  uncontrollably, 
was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interpofition  of  his  angels 
and  fubordinate  minifters,  who  executed  his  facred 
purpofes.  But  they  alfo  believed,  that  all  nature  was 
full  of' other  invifible  powers  ;  fairies,  goblins,  elves, 
fprights  ;  beings  flronger  and  mightier  than  men,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  celeftial  natures,  who.  furround 
the  throne  of  God.  Now,  fuppofe  that  any  one,  in 
thofe  ages,  had  denied  the  exiftence  of  God  and  of  his 
angels ;  would  not  his  impiety  juftly  have  defe^ved  the 
appellation  pf  atheifm,  even  though  he  had  dill  allow- 
ed, by  fome  odd  capricious  reafoning,  that  the  popular 
ftories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  juft  and  well  ground- 
ed ?  The  difference,  on  the  one  hand,  between  fuch  a 
perfon  and  a  genuine  theifl  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and  one  that  abfolute* 
ly  excludes  all  invifible  intelligent  power.  And  it  is  a 
fallacy,  merely  from  the  cafual  refemblance  of  names, 
without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  fuch  op- 
pofite  opinions  under  the  fame  denomination. 
»  To  any  one  who  confiders  juftly  of  the  matter,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheifts  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  anceftors,  and  merit 
as  little  any  pious  worfliip  or  veneration.  Thefe  pre- 
tended religionifts  are  really  a  kind  of  fuperftitious 

atheifts. 
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atheiftS)  and  acknowledge  no  being  that  correfponds  to 
cur  idea  of  a  deity.  No  firft  principle  of  mind  or 
thought :  No  fupreme  government  and  adminiftration  : 
No  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the  fabric  of  the 
world*. 

The  Chinefe^  wWn  *  their  prayers  aire  not  anfwer- 
ad,  beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  are 
any  kme  ftone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordi-& 
nary  (hape  f  •  The  Egyptian  my thologiits,  in  order  M 
accoimt  for  animal  worfhip,  faid,  that  the  gods^  purfu« 
ed  by  the  violence  of  earth-bom  men,  inrho  were  their 
enemies,  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  difguife  them-^ 
felves  unc|er  the  femblance  of  beaftsl*  The  Caunii,  a 
nation  in  the  Lefler  Afia,  rdblving  to  admit  ho  ftrahge 
gods  among  them,  regularly,  at  certain  feafons^  aflem<^ 
bled  themfelves  completely  armed,  beat  the  air  with 
their  lances,  and  proceeded  in  that  manner  to  their 
frontiers ;  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  expel  the  foreign 
deities  §•  *^  Not  even  the  immortal  Gods,'*  faid  fom6 
German  nations  to  Casfar,  *^  are  a  match  for  the 
Suevi  ||." 

M&ny  ills,  fays  Dione  in  Homer  to  Venus  wounded 
by  Diomede,  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods 
inflicted  on  men :  And  many  ills,  in  return,  have  m€a 
inflided  on  the  gods  **•  We  need  but  open  any  chJk 
author  to  meet  with  thefe  grofs  reprcfentations  of  the 
deities ;  and  Longinus  ff  with  reafon  pbferves,  that 
fuch  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  con* 
tain  a  true  atheilhv 

Soma 

\  Perc  le  Comptc*  f  Rcgnard»  Voya^  de  LapcAiie* 

t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  L  Lucian.  de  Sacrificiift.    Ovid  aBttdei  to  Omi 
iiuae  tradition,  Matam.  lik  ▼.  L  3211    So  dfo  l&niliusp  lib.  in 
§  Herodfyt.  lib.  i.        (|  def.  ComfQeot  de  bdlo  GaOicoi  ^  i^ 
*^  Lib.  1X0  382^  f f  Cap.  is» 
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Some  writets  *  have  been  fiirprifed,  that  the  impie- 
ties of  Ariftoi)hanes  fhould  have  been  toFerated,  nay 
publicly  a^ed  irid  applauded  by  the  Athenians  ;  ^a  peo- 
ple fo  fupefftitious  and  fo  jealous  of  the  publiS ^religion, 
that,  at  that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  td  deatlt'fbr 
his  imagined  incredulity.  But  thefe  wfitef s  dd  ^ot 
confider,  that  the  ludicrous,  faniiliar  images,-  UndW 
which  the  gods  are  reprefeilted  by  that  comic  |ibtet,  in<» 
ftead  6{  appearing  impious,  were  the  genuirle  lights  in 
which  the  ancients  conceived  their  dititiities.  '^Whai 
conduct  can  be  more  criminal  or  mean,  than 'that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ?  Yet  that  play,  vihkh  re; 
prefented  his  gallant  exploits,  was  fuppofed  fo  agreeable 
to  him,  that  it  was  always  aAed  in  Rdme  by  public 
authority,  when  the  ftate  was  threatened  with  pcftilence^ 
fiimine,  or  any  general  calamity  f .  The  Romany  fup- 
pofed, that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  highly 
pleafed  with  the  recital  of  his  foitner  feats  of  prowefs 
£md  vigour^  and  that  ho  topic  wa^  fo  proper  upon 
which  to  flatter  hi^  Vanity. 

The  Lacedenlonians,  fays  Xenophon|,  always  du« 
ring  War,  put  tip  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and, 
by  beiiig  the  firft  follcitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in 
Iheir  favour;  We  may  gather  from  Seneca  § ,  that  it 
^s  ufual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples,  to  make  inte* 
ircft  with  the  beadle  or  fexton,  that  they  might  have  a 
feat  neat  the  image  of  the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the 
bed  heard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  him« 
The '  Tyrians,  when  befieged  by  Alexander,  ^  threw 
chains  on  the  ftatue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  that  deity 

Vol.  IL         '  3  D  fcam 

♦  Pcrc  Brumoy,  Theatre  dcs  Grecs;  &  Fontenetic,  Hiftoirc  dct 
Oracles, 
t  Arnob.  Lib.  ^'I.  j:  De  Laced.  Rep.  §  Epift* 
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from,  deferting  to  .  the  enemy  •*  Auguftus,  having 
(Cwice  loft  his  fleet  by  ftorms,  forbade  Neptune  to  be 
carried  in  proccffion  along  with  t^e  othtr  go^s ;  and 
fancied;  .that  he  had  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf  by 
that  expedient  f .  After  Germanicus's  death,  the  peo- 
ple wer^  fo  enraged  at  their  gods,  that  they  ftoned 
fheih  in  thrir  terfipfes  j  and  openly  renounced  all  alle- 
giance to  f  hem' J: 

To  afcribe*  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  univerfe  to 
thefe  imperfcft  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  polytherft  or  idolater.  Heliod,  whofe 
writings  with  thofe  of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical 
fyftem  of  the  heathen  §  j  Hefiod,  I  fay,  fuppofes  gods 
and  men  to  have  fprung  equally  from  the  unknown 
powers  of  nature  [f.  And  throughout  the  whole  theo- 
gony  of  that  atithor.  Pandora  is  the  only  inftance  of 
creatiorf,"  or  a  vclnntary  produftion ;  and  (he  too  was 
formed  by  the  gods  merely  from  defpight  to  Prome- 
theus, who  had  farmlhied  men  with  ftolen  fire  from  the 
celeftial  regions  ^.  The  ancient  mythologifts,  indeed, 
feem  ihroughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea 
of  generation,  than  that  of  creation  or  foniiation ; 
and  to  have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of.  this 
univerfe. 

Ovid^  who  Kved  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  ini 
ftrufted  b^^  philofophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine 
creation  or  formation  of  the  world  5  finding  that  fuch- 
an  idea  wottW  not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology 
which  he  delivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner,'  loofe  and  de- 
tached from  his  fyftem.     ^ifquis  fuit  ille  Deorum  **  ^ 

Whichever 

*  Quint.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xyii. 

*}*  SbcI.  in  m't^  Aug.  cap.  16.  %  Id.  in  vita  Cad.  cap.  5.  -^ 

§  Herodot.  liU  ii.  Luclan.  Jti^ter  confutatus^  Je  luGu,  Saturn.  &£« 

I  A^  •^H  ytyawi  ^fi  M^  r*  icv6f tfiTM. .  Hcf.  OpOTA  &  Dies,  1.  io8.  J 

^  Theog.  1.  570.  **  Metamorplu  Ub.  L  1.  31. 
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Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was, ,  fays  he,  that  diflipated  ^ 
the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  into  the  uniyerfe  :  It 
tould  neither  be  Saturn,  he  kn^w,  nor  Jupiter,  nor 
Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deiities  of  paganifm. 
His  theological  fyfteni  had  taught  Hint  nothing  upon 
that  head  j  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  uitdeter- 
mined; 
Diodorus  Siculus  *,  beginning  his  work  \^ith  afi  enu- 
•  meration  of  the  moft  reafonable  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention;  of  a[  deity 
or  intelligent  rriind ;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  hi- 
ftory,  that  he  was  much  more  prone  to  fuperftitioii 
than  to  irreligion.  And  in  another  paflige  f ,  talking 
of  the  Ichthyophagi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  fays,  that, 
there  being  fo  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  theif 
defcent^  we  muft  conclude  them  to  be  aborigines^  with- 
out any  beginning  of  their  generation^  propagating 
•  their  race  from  all  eteriiity  J  as  fonie  5f  the  phyfiolo- 
gers,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  hjave  juftly 
dbferved.  "  Bilt  in  fuch  fubjefts  as  thefe/'  adds  the 
hiftorian^  "  which  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may 
well  happen,  that  thofe  who  difcourfe  the  moft,  know 
the  leaft ;  reaching  a  fpeciotis  appearance  of  truth  in 
their  reafoningSj  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real 
*^  truth  and  matter  of  faft." 

t  •  '  • 

A  ftrange  fentiment  in  our  eyes,  to  be  embraced  by 
a  profeflfed  and  zealous  religionift  \  !  But  it  was  mere* 
ly  by  accident,  that  the  queftion  concerning  the  Origin  . 

2  D  2  of 

•  Lib.  i.  t  W-  Ibid: 

X  The  fame  author,  who  can  thus  account  tar  the  Qngin  of  tha 
world  without  a  Deity,  efteems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  phyfical 
caufes,  the  common  accidents  of  life,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and 
tcirfj^cfts  ;  and  devbutly  afcribes  thefe  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Nep- 
tune. A  plain  proof  whence  He  derived  his  idea/  of  religion.  Sf€ 
lib.  XV.  p.  564.    Ex  odit.  Rhodomatmi. 
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of  the  world  did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  reli- 
gious  fyftenls,  or  \\^s  treated  of  by  theologers.  The 
philofophers  alone  made  profeflion  of  delivering  fyftems 
(rf  this  kind  ;  and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before  thefe  be- 
tliought  thenifelves  of  having  recourfe  to  a  mmd  or  fu- 
preme  intelligence,  as  the  firft  eaufe  of  all.  So  far  was 
it  frottf  being  eftcenied  pfophane  in  thofe  days  fed  ac- 
count for  the  origin^  of  things  without  z  Deity,  that 
Thales,  Ailaximencs,  Heraclitu*,  and  others,  who  em- 
braced that  fyfteni'  of  cofmogony,  pafled  unqueftioned  ^ 
while  Anaxagoras,  the  firft  undoubted  theill  among 
the  philofophers,  was  perhaps  the  firft  that  ever  was  ac- 
cufed  of  atheifm  *• 

We  are  told  by  Septus  Empirictis  f ,  that  EpicuruSv 
when^  a  boy^  reading  with  his  preceptor  thefe  verfes  of 
Hefiod, 

Eldeft  of  beings,  chaos^  firft  arofe ; 
Next  earth,  wide-ftretch*d,  the  feat  of  aU  ^ 
the  yoiiiig  fcholar  firft  betrayed  his  inquifitive  genius,^^ 
by  afkingy  ^^  And  chaos  whence  ?**     But  Was  told  by 
his  preceptor^  that?  he  miift  have  recourfe  to  the  philo-^ 
fophers  for  a  folikion  of  fuch  queftions.     And  from, 
this  hint  Epicurus  lieft  philology  and  all  other  ftudies, 
in  order  to  betake  himfeff  to  that  fciencfe,  whence  alone 
Ke  expefted  fatisfadfion  with  I'egard  to  thefe  fublime:' 
fubjefts. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  pufti  their 
refearches  fo  far'i  or  derive  from  reafoning  their  fy- 
ftems  ^of  religion  j[  when  philologers  and  mythologifts, 
we  fee,  fcarcely  ever  difcovered  fb  much  penetration. 
And  even  the  philofophers  who  difcourfed  of  fuch  to-^ 
pics,  readily  affented  to  the  groffeft  theory,  and  admit* 

ted*, 

*  Sec  NOTE  [ZZ]. 

t  AdTcrfaa  Mathcm*  Ub*  ix« 
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ted  the  joint  origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and 
chaos,  from  fire,  water,  air,  or  whatever  they  eftablilh- 
•ed  to  be  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  firfl  origin  that  the  gods  were 
fuppofed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature.  Through- 
out the  whole  period  of  their  exiftence,  they  were  Tub-  ^ 
jefted  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  deftiny.  **  Think  of 
the  force  of  neceffity,^  fays  Agrippa  to  tlie  Roman 
people ;  **  that  force  to  which  even  the  goJs  muft  fub- 
mit*.'*  And  the  younger  Pliny  |,  agreeaWy  to  this 
way  of  thinking,  tells  us,  that  amidft  the  darknefs, 
horror,  and  confufion,  which  enfued  upon  the  firft  e- 
ruption  of  Vefuvius,  feveral  concluded,  that  all  nature 
was  going  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men  "were  pc- 
.riftiing  in  one  commpn  ruin. 

It  is  gre^  complaifance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with 
.the  name  of  religion  fuch  an  imperfeft  fyftem  of 
theology,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  fyftems 
which  are  founded  on  principles  more  juft  and  more 
fublime.  For  my  part,  I  can  fcarcely  allow  the  princi- 
ples even  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  Plutarch,  and  fome  other 
.Stoics  and  Academics,  though  much  more  refined  than 
the  pagan  fuperftition,  to  ^e  worthy  of  the  honourable 
appellation  of  theifm.  For*  if  the  mythology  of  the 
heathens  refemble  the  ancient  European  fyftem  of  fpi- 
ritual  beings,  excluding  God  and  angels,  and  leaving 
only  fairies  arid  fprights  ;  the  creed  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers  may  juftly  be  faid  to  exclude  a  deity,  and  to 
4eave  only  angels  and  fairies. 


2D 


♦  DionyC  Halic.  lib.  vi. 
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Sect.  V.     Various  Forms  of  Polytbeifm  :  Allegory^ 

HeroWor/hip. 

But  Jt  is  chiefly  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  cqnfider  the 
grofs  polytheilin  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  ail  its  vari- 
ous appearances,  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
%vhence  they  are  derived. ' 

Whoever  learns  by  argument  the  exiftence  of  invifible 
inteUigent  power,  muft  reafon  from  the  admirable  con- 
rivance  of  natural  objefts,  and  muft  fuppofe  the  world  to 
•  be  the  workmanfliip  of  that  divine  Being,  the  original 
caufe  of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheift  fo  far  fro*in 
admitting  that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  univerfe, 
arid  conceives  all  the  cbnfpicuous  productions  of  na- 
ture, to  be  themfelves  fo  many  real  divinities.  The 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  fy- 
ftem :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees 
by  hamadryads  :  Even  monkics,  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
animals,  often  become  facred  in  his  eyes,  and  ftrike 
^im  with  a  religious  veneration.  And  thus,  however 
ftrong  mens  propenfity  to  believe  invifible,  intelligent 
power  in  nature,  their  propenfity  is  equally  ftrong  to 
reft  theijr  attention  on  fenfible,  vjfible  objcds  ;  and  in 
order  to  reconcile  thefe  oppofite  inclinations,  they  are 
led  to  unite  th«  invifible  power  with  fome  vifible  ob- 
ject.   '• 

The  diftribution  alfo  of  diftincl  pro^nces  to  the  fe- 
veral  deities,  is  apt  to  caufe  fome  allegory,  both  phyfical 
and  moral,  io  enter  into  the  vulgar  fyftems  of  poly- 
tbeifm. The  god  of  war  will  naturally  be  reprefented 
as  furioqs,  cruel,  ^nd  impetuous  :  The  god  of  poetry 
sis  elegant,  poUtfc,  and  amiable  :  The  god  of  merchan- 
dife,  efpecially  in  early  times,  as  thievifli  and  deceitful. 

The 
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The  allegories,  fuppofed  in  Homer  and  other  mytholo- 
gifts,  I  allow  have  often  been  fo  ftrained,  that  men  of 
fenfe  are  apt  entirely  to  rejedl  them,  and  to  confider 
them  as  the  produftion  merely  of  the  fancy  and  conceit 
of  critics  and  commentators.  But,  that  allegory  really 
has.place  in  the  heathen  mythology,  is  undeniable  even 
on  the  leaft  reflexion.  Cupid,  the  fon  of  Venus  ;  the 
Mufes,  the  daughters  of  Memory ;  Prometheus,  the 
ivife  brother,  and  Epimetheus  the  fodlifli ;  Hygieia,  or 
the  goddefs  of  health,  defcended  from  Efculapius  or 
the  god  of  phyfic  :  Who  fees  not,  in  thefe,  and  in  ma- 
ny other  inftances,  the  plain  traces  of  allegory  ?,  When 
a  god  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  any  paffion,  event,  or 
fyftem  of  actions^  it  is  almoft  unavoidable  to  give  him 
a  genealogy,  attributes,  and  adventures,  fuitable  to  his 
fuppofed  powejs  and  influence  ;  and  to  carry  on  that 
Similitude  and  comparifon,  which  is  naturally  fo  agree- 
able to  the  mind  of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfeft,  we  ought  not  to 
exped  as  the  produftions  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion ;  there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a 
nicer  hand,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  fuc- 
cefs.  That  Fear  and  Terror  are  the  fons  of  Mars, 
is  juft }  but  why  by  Venus  *  ?  That  Harmony  \& 
the  daughter  of  Venus,  is  regular ;  but  why  by  Mars  f  ? 
That  Sleep  is  the  brother  of  Death,. is  fuitable ;  but  why 
defcribe  him  as  en^i^oured  of  one  of  the  Graces  J  ? 
And  fince  the  ancient  my thoJogifts  /fall  into  miftakes 
fo  grofs  and  palplble,  we  have  no  reafon  furely  to  ex- 
pert fuch  refined  and  long-fpun  allegories,  as  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  their  fidions. 

2  D  4  Lucretius  ' 

•  Hefiod.  Theog.  1.  535. 

f  Id.  ibid.  <t  Plut.  Ill  vitaPdop.  \  Iliad,  xiv.  2^7. 
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Lucretius  was  plainly  feduced  by  the  ftrong  appear- 
ance of  allegory,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  pagan  fic- 
tions. He  firft  addreffes  himfelf  to  Venus,  as  to  that 
generating  power  which  animates,  renews,  and  beatitl- 
fies  the  univerfe :  but  is  foon  betrayed  by  tHc  mytholo- 
gy into  incoherences,  While  he  prays  to  that  ^liiegorical 
perfonage  to  appeafe  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars :  An 
idea  not  drawn  from  allegory,  but  fj-om  the  popular 
religion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  Epicurean,  could 
not  confiftently  admit  of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  fo  little  fuperior  to  hu* 
jnan  creatures,  that,  where  men  are  aiFefted  with 
ftrpng  fentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any 
hero  or  public  benefaftor,  nothing  can  be  more  natu- 
ral than  to  convert  him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens, 
after  this  manner,  with  continual  recruits  from  among 
mankind.  Moft  of  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  world 
are  fuppofed  to  have  once  been  men,  and  to  have  been 
beholden  for  their  apotheojis  to  the  admiration  and  af- 
feftion  of  the  people.  The  real  hiftory  of  their  adven- 
tures, corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated  by  the  mar- 
vellous, became  a  plentiful  foiirce  of  f^ble ;  efpecially 
in  pajEhg  thf ough  the  hajiiis  of  poets,  allegorifts,  and 
priefts,  who  fucceffively  improved  upon  the  wonder 
5tnd  aftonilhment  of  the  ignorant  multitude* 

*  Painters,  t6o,  and' fculptors,  canle  in  for  their  Ihare 
of  profit  in  the  facred  myfteries ;  and  furnifliing  men 
^th  fenfibje  reprefentations  of  their  divinities,  whom 
Jhey  clbthed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increafe  to 
'the  public  devotion,  and  determined  its  objeft.  It  was 
probably  for  want  of  thefe  arts  in  rude  and  barbarous 
;figes,  that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  even  brute, 
unorgariized  matter ;  and,  rather  than  be  without  a  fen- 
(ib|^  obje£l  of  worihip,  affixed  divinity  to  fuch  ungainly 

•  formSf 
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forms.  Could  any  ftatuary  of  Syria,  in  early  times, 
have  formed  a  juft  figure  of  Apollo,  the  conic  ftone, 
Heliogabalus,  had  never  become  the  objeft  of  fuch  pro7 
found  adoration,  and  been  received  as  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  folar  deity  *. 

Stilpo  was  baniflied  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  for 
affirming  that  the  Minerya  in  the  citadel  was  no  divi- 
nity, but  the  workmanflvp  of  Phidias  the  fculptor  f. 
What  degree  of  reafon  muft  we  expeft  in  the  religious 
belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athenians 
[^and^  Areopagites  could  entertain  fuch  grofs  concep- 
tions? '  •  , 

Thefe,then,  are  the  general  principles*  of  poly theifm, 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  depen- 
,  dent  on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  caufes,  which 
beftow  happinefs  or  mifery,  are  in  general  very  little 
known,  and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  en- 
deavours tp  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them  j  and 
finds  no  better  expedient  than  to  reprefent  them  as  in- 
telligent voluntary  agents,  like  ourfelves  ;  only  fome- 
vi^hat  fuperior  in  power  and  wifdom.  The  limited  in- 
fluence of  thefe  agents,  and  their  great  proximity  to 
human  weaknefs,  introduce  the  various  diftribution  and 
divifion  of  their  authority ;  and  thereby  give  rife  to 
allegory.  The  fame  principles  naturally  deify  mortals, 
fuperior  in  power,  courage,  or  underftanding,  and 
produce  herq-vorlhip,  together  with  fabulous  hiftory 
and  mythological'  tradition,  in  all  its  wild  and  unac- 
countable forms.  And  as  an  invifible  fpiritual  intelli- 
gence 

*  Hcrodian,  lib.  v.  Jupttcr  Ammon  is  reprefeoted  by  Curtius  ae 
a  deity  of  the  fame  kind,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  The  Arabians  and  Perfinun- 
liana  adored  alfo  (hapelefs  unformed  ftones  as  their  deity.  Amob. 
lib.  vi.     So  much  did  their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

t  Diod.  Laert.  lib.  iu 
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gence  is  an  objed  too  refined  for  vulgar  apprehenfion, 
men  naturally  affix  it  to  fome  fenfible  reprefentation ; 
fuch  as  either  the  more  confpicubus  parts  of  nature,  or 
^e  ftatues,  images,,  and  pictures,  which  a  more  refined 
age  forms  of  its  divinities. 

*  Almoft  aJI  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country, 
concur  i\i  thele  general  principles  and  conceptions ; 
and  even  th^  particular  charafters  and  provinces,  which 
they  aflign  to  their  deities,  are  not  fxtremely  diffe- 
rent *.  The  Greek  and  Roman  travellers  and  con- 
querors, without  Aiuch  difficulty,  found  their  own 
deities  every  where  ;  and  faid.  This  is  Mercury,  that 
Venus ;  this  Mars,  that  Neptune ;  by  whatever  title 
.the  ftrange  gods  might  be  denominated.  The  goddefs 
Hertha  of  our  Saxon  aijceftors,  feems  to  be  no  other, 
according  to  Tacitus  f ,   than  the  Mater  Tellus  of  the 

JRomans  j  and  his  conjefture  was  evidently  juft, 

•      <       .     .  I 
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The  doftrine  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  the  Author  of 
Nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  fpread  itfelf  over  great  and 
populous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men :  But  whoever 
thinks  that  it  has  owed  its  fuccefs  to  the  prevalent  force 
of  thofe  invincible  reafons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
founded,  woujd  fhew  h^mfejf  little  acquainted  with  the 
ignorance  and  ftupidity  of  the  people,  and  their  incur- 
able prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular  fuperfti- 
tions.  Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe,  a(k  any  of 
^  *      *  the 

*  See  Cxfar  of  the  religion  of  the  Gaub,  De  bello  Gallico^  hi),  zi. 
+  I>c  Moribus  Gemx. 
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the  vulgar,  why  he  believes  in  an  omnipotent  Creator 
of  the  world  ?  he  will  never  mention  the  beauty  of 
final  caufes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will 
not  hold  out  his  hand,  and'  bid  you  contemplate  the 
fupplenefs  and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their 
bending  all  one  way,  the  counterpoife  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  thumb,  the  foftnpfs  and  flefhy  parts  of 
the  infide  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  othejr  circumftances 
which  render  that  member  fit  for  the  ufe  to  which  it 
was  deftined.  To  thefe  he  has  been  long  apcuftomed ; 
and  he  beholds  them  with  liftlefl'nefs  and  unconcern. 
He  will  tell  you  of  the  fudden  and  unexpected  death 
of  fuch  a  oije ;  the  fall  and  bruife  of  fuch  another  ;  the 
exceffive  drought  of  this  feafon ;  the  cold  and  rains  of 
another.  Tbefe  he  afcribes  to  tl)e  immediate  operation 
of  Providence :  and  fuch  events  as,  \yith  good  reafon- 
ers,  are  the  cbie/  difficulties  in  admitting  a  fupreme  in- 
telligence,  are  with  him  the  fole  arguments  for  it. 
^  Many  theifts,  even  the  moft  zealous  and  refinedj^ 
have  denied  a  particular  providence,  and  have  afl'erted, 
that*  the  Sovereign  mind,  or  firft  principle  of  all  things, 
having  fixed  generi^l  laws  by  which  nature  is  govern- 
ed, gives  free  and  uninterrupted  courfe  to  theie  laws, 
and  difturbs  not,  at  every  turn,  the  fettled  order  of  e- 
vcnto,  by  particular  volitions.  From  the  beautiful 
connection,  fay  they,  and  rigid  obfervance  of  eftablilh- 
ed  rules,  we  dra:w  the  chief  argument  foi:  theifm;  an4 
from  the  fame  principles,  are  enabled  to  anfwer  the 
principal  objections  againft  it.  But  fo  little  is  this 
underftood  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  where* 
ever  they  obferve  any  one  to  afcribe  all  events  to  natu- 
ral caufes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interpofition 
of  a  Deity,  they  are  apt  to  fufpedt  him  of  the  grofleft 
infidelity.     \^  A  little  philofophy,*'  fays  Lord  Bacon, 

**  makes 
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*'  makes  men  atheifts ;  a  great  deal  reconciles  therei 
to  religion."  For  men,  being  taught  by  fuperftitious 
prejudices  to  lay  the  ftrefs  on  a  wrong  place,  when 
that  fails  them,  and  they  difcover,  by  a  little  refledion, 
that  the  courfe  of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their 
whole  faith  totters,  and  falls  to  rnin.  But  being  taught, 
by  more.refledion,  that  this  very  regularity  and  uni- 
formity is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  defign,  and  of  a  fu- 
preme  intelligence,  they  return  to  that  belief  which 
they  had  deferted  ;  and  they  are  n6w  able  to  eftablifh 
it  on  a  firmer  and  more  durable  foundation. 

Convulfionsin  nature,  diforders,  prodigies,  miracles, 
though  the  moft  oppofite  to  the  plan  of  a  wife  fuperin- 
tendent,  imprefg  mankind  with  the  ftrongeft  fentiments 
of  religion  ;  the  caufes  of  events  feeming  then  the  moft 
unknown  and  .^unaccountable.  Madnefs,  fury,  rage, 
and  an  inflamed  imagination,  though  they  fink  ^len 
ne^reft  to  the  level  of  beafts,  are,  for  a  like  reafon, 
often  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  difpofitions  in  whic^i 
we  can  have  any  immediate  communication  with  the 
Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that 
fmce  the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the 
doftrine  of  theifm,  ftill  build  it  upon  irrational  and 
fuperftitious  principles,  they  are  never  kd  into  that 
opinion  by  any  procefs  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain 
train  of  thinking,  more  f^itabIe  to  their  genius  and  ca- 
jpacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  exiftence  of  feveral  limited  dei- 
ties, yet  is  there  fome  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular 
manner,  they  make  the  objedl  of  their  worihip  and 
adoration.  They'  may  either  fuppofe  that,  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their 

nation 
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nation  was  fubjeaed  to  the  jurifdi£tion  of  that  particu- 
lar deity  ;  or,  reducing  heavenly  objeQis  to  the  model 
of  things  below,  they  may  reprefent  one  God  as  the- 
prince  or  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  reft,  who,  though 
©f  the  fame  nature,  rules  them  with  an  authority  like 
that  which  an  earthly  fovereign  exercifes  over  his  fub- 
jefts  and  vaffals.  Whether  this  god,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  .their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  general 
fovereign  of  heaven,  his  votaries  will  endeavour,  by 
e\*ery  art,  to  infmuate  themfelves  into  his  favour  j  and 
fuppofing  him  to  be  pleafed,  like  themfelves,  with  praife 
and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration  whicli 
will  be  fpared  in  their  addreffes  to  hiniT  In  propor- 
tion as  mens  fears  or  diftreffes  become  more  urgent^ 
rhey  ftill  invent  new  ftrains  of  adulation ;  and  even  he 
who  omdoes  his  predeceffor  in  fwelling  up  the  titles  of 
his  divinity,  is  fure  to  be  outdone  by  his  fucceffor  ia, 
newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of  .praife..  Thus 
they  proceed,  till  at  laft:  they  arrive  at  infinity  itfelf ; 
beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  progrefs  :  And  it  is 
well,  if,  in  ftriving  to  get  farther,  and  to  reprefent  a 
magnificent  fimplicity,  they  run  not  int9  inexplicable 
myftery,  and  deftroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worfhip  or  adora- 
tion can  be  founded.  While  they  confine  themfelves 
to  the  notion  of  a  perfefl:  being,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  they  coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of 
reafon  and  true  philofophy  ;  though  they  are  guided 
to  that  notion,  not  by  reafon,  of  which  they  are  i  a 
great  meafure  incapable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  fears 
of  the  moft  vulgar  fuperftition. 

We  often  find,  amongft  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
fometiines  among  civilized,  that  when  every  ftrain  of 
flattery  has  been  exhaufted  towards  arbitrary  princes, 

when 
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tirlien  every  hiiman  quality  has^  been  appladded  to  the 
utmoft ;  their  fervile  courtier^  reprefent  them  at  laft 
as  real  divinities^  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as 
objeAs  of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  there- 
fore, is  it,  that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  firft  is  fuppofed 
only  the  immediate  author  of  the  particular  goods  and 
ills  in  life,  fhould  in  the  end  be  reprefented  as  fove- 
reign  maker  and  modifier  of  the  univerfe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  fupreme  deitj^  is  already 
eftablifhed  ;  though  it  ought  naturally  to  leffen  every 
^  other^worfliip^  and  abafe  every  objeft  of  reverence  ; 
yet  if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  fubor- 
dinate  tutelar  divinity,  faint,  or  angel,  their  addrefles 
to  that  being  gradually  rife  upon  them,  and  encroach 
on  the  adoi  ition  due  to  their  fupreme  deity.  The 
Virgin  Mary,  ere  checked  by  the  reformation,  had 
proceeded,  fr  jm  hieing  merely  a  Gfood  woman,  to  ufurp 
many  attributes  of  the  Almighty :  God  and  St  Ni- 
cholas go  hand  in  hand,  in  all  the  prayers  and  petitions 
of  the  Muicovites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himfelf 
into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa,  and  who, 
from  ambition,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  became 
the  Optimus  Maximus  of  the  heathens :  Thus  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  fupreme 
Deity  or  Jehovah  of  the  jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion,  have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doftrine, 
even  though  political  reafons  have  kept  the  Romifli 
church  from  condemning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  popularity.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  Boulainvilliers  *,  an  Italian 
Cdrdelier  maintained,  that  during  the  tkree  days  when: 

Chrift 

*  Hiftoire  abregee,  p.  499, 
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Chrlft  was  interred,  the  hypoftatic  union  was  diffolved, 
and  that  his  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  objeft  of 
adoration  during  that  period.  Without  the  art  of  di- 
vination, one  might  foretell  that  fo  grofs  and  impious 
a  blafphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anathematized  by  the 
people.  It  was  the  occafion  of  great  infults  on  the 
part  of  the  Jacobins ;  who  now  got  fome  recompence 
for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate 
conception* 

Rather  than  relinquifli  this  propenfity  to  adulation, 
religionifts,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themfelves  in  the 
greateft  abfurdities  and  contradiftions. 

Homer,  in  one  paffage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tethya 
the  oi:iginaI  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the 
eftablilhed  mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks : 
yet  in  other  paffages,  he  could  not  forbear  compliment- 
ing Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magnificent 
appellation  ;  and  accordingly  denominates  him  the  fa- 
ther  of  gods  and  men.  He  forgets,  that  every  temple, 
every  ftreet,  was  full  of  the  anceftors,  uncles,  brothers, 
and  fitters  of  this  Jupiter ;  who  was  in  reality  nothing 
but  an  upftart  parricide  and  ufurper.  A  like  contra- 
diftion  is  obfervable  in  Hefiod ;  and  is  fo  much  the  lefs 
cxcufable,  as  his  profefled  intention  was  to  deliver  a 
true  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  fufpefl  Maho- 
metanifm  of  this  inconfiftence)  which  fometimes  paint- 
ed the  Deity  in  the  moft  fublime  colours,  as  the  Crea^ 
tor  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  fometimes  degraded  him 
iiearly  to  a  level  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers 
and  faculties ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it  afcribed  to 
him  fuitable  infirmities,  paffions,  and  partialities  of  the 
moral  kind  :  That  religion,  after  it  was  extind,  would 
alfo  be  cited  as  an  inftance  of  thofe  contradictions, 

^which 
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\vhich  arife  from  the  grofs,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions 
of  mankind,  oppofed  to  their  continual  propenfity  to- 
tirards  flattery  and  ^exaggeration.  Nothing  Indeed 
would  prove  more  ftrongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  re- 
ligion, tharf  to  find  (aiid  happily  this  is  the  cafe  with 
Chriftianity)  that  it  is  free  from  a  contradiction,^  fo  in* 
irident  to  human  nature.' 


Sect.  VII.     Confirmtion  of  this  Do^rine: 

It  appears  certain,  that  though  the  original  notion^ 
of  the  vulgar  reprefent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being, 
and  confider  him  only  as  the  particular  caufe  of  health 
or  ficknefs,  plenty  or  want,  profperity  or  adverfity  j 
yet  when  mofe  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them, 
they  efteem  it  dangerous  to  refufe  their  affent.  Will 
you  fay  that  your  deity  is  finite,  and  bounded  in  his 
perfe&ions  ;  may  be  overcame  by  a  greater  force ;  is 
fubje£t  to  human  pafiions,  pains,  and  infirmitids  ;  has; 
a  beginning,  and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare 
not  affirm  ;  but  thinking  .  it  fafeft  to  comply  with  the 
higher  encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an  affefted  ra- 
vifhment  and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
him.  As, a  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  afient  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  cafe,  merely 
verbal,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  thofe 
fublime  qualities  which  they  feemingly  attribute  tor 
the  Deity.  Their  real  idea  of  him,  notwithftanding 
their  pompous  language,  is  ftill  as  poor  and  frivolous 
as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  fay  the  Magians,  who  is 
the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  difcovers  himfelf  imme- 
diately to  the  mind  and  underftanding  alone  j  but  has 

placed 
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placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vifible  univerfe ;  and 
when  that  bright  luminary  diffufes  its  beams  over  the 
earth  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory 
which  refides  in  the  higher  heavens*  If  you  would 
efcape  the  difpleafure  of  this  Divine  Being,  you  muft 
be  careful  never  to  fet  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground^ 
nor  fpit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even 
though  it  were  confuming  a  whole  city  **  Who  can 
exprefs  the  perfeftions  of  the  Almighty  ?  fay  the  Ma-* 
hometans.  Even  the  nobleft  of  his  worksj  if  compared 
to  him,  are  but  duft  and  rubbifh*  How  much  more 
muft  human  conception  fall  fhort  of  his  infinite  perfec- 
tions  i  His  fmile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  hap- 
py }  and  to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  befl  method 
is  to  cut  off  from  them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  ikin^ 
about  half  the  breadth  of  a  farthing.  Take  two  bits 
of  cloth  f ,  fay  the  Roman  Catholics,  about  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  fquare  )  join  them  by  the  cpmets 
with  two  firings  or  pieces  of  tape  about  fixteen  inches 
long ;  throw  this  over  your  head,  and  make  one  of  the 
bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your  breaft,  and  the  other  upon 
your  back,  keeping  them  next  your  fkin :  there  is  not 
a  better  fectet  for  recommending  yoiirfelf  to  that  infi-^ 
nite  Being,  who  exifts  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  theii" 
fleady  belief  of  the  foul's  immortality,  were  genuine 
theifls  and  unitarians.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their 
deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god )  and  aflerted  the  wor* 
fhip  of  all  other  nations  to  be  addrefTed  to  mete  fidions 
and  chimaeras.  But  ^ere  their  religious  principles 
any  more  refined  on  account  of  thefe  magnificent  pre** 

Vol.  II*  a  E  tenfions  ? 

•  Hyde  dc  Rclig.  vctcnim  Perfarurrt/ 
t  Called  the  ScapiiIairCi 
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fenfions  ?  Every  fifth  year  diey  facrificed  a  huifiatt 
viftim,  whom  they  fent  as  a  meffenger  to  their  deity,  in 
order  to  inform  him  of  their  watits  and  neceflities.  And 
when  it  thundered,  they  were  fo  provoked,  that  in  or- 
der to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at  him^ 
and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at  leaft 
is'^the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  theifin  of 
the  immortal  Getes  ** 


Sect.  VIH.    F/u^  and  Re/ux  of  Polyiheifm  and  Tfjetfm. 

•  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have 
a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind,  and  that 
men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rife  from  idolatry  to 
theifm,  and  to  fink  again  from  theifm  into  idolatry. 
The  vulgar,  that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  except^^ 
cd,  being  ignoraaf  and  uninflirufted,  never  elevate 
their  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by 
their  difquifitions  into  the  fecret  ftruAure  of  vegetable 
or  animal  bodies  ^  i^  izi  as  to  difcover  a  fupreme  mind 
or  original  providence^  which  befl:owed  order  on  every 
part  of  nature.  They  confider  thefe  admirable  works 
in  a  more  confined  and  felfifli  view  ;  and  finding  their 
own  happinefs  and  mifery  to  depend  on  the  fecret  in- 
fluence  and  unforefeen  concurrence  of  external  objefts, 
they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the  unknown 
caufes  which  govern  all  thefe  natural  events,  and  diftri- 
bute  pleafure^and  pain,  good  and  ill,  by  their  powerful, 
but  fiient,  operation.  The  unknown  caufes  are  ftiU 
appealed  to  on  every  emergence ;  and  in  this  gexien^ 
appearance  or  confufed  image,  are  the  perpetual  ob- 
jefts  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  wiflies  and  apprehen- 

fions. 

*  Lib.  is^ 
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fions.  By  degree^,  the  a£Uve  imagination  of  men, 
uneafy  in  this  abftrad  conception  of  objedts,  about 
which  it  is  inceffantly  employed,  begins  to  render  them 
more  particular,  and  to  clothe,  them  in  ihapes  more 
fuitable  to  its  natural  cpmprehenrion.  .  It  reprefente 
them  to  be  fenfible,  intelligent  beings,  like  manjUnd  ; 
a£hiated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts  and 
entreaties,  by  prayers  aiid  iagrifices.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  religion ;  Smd  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry  or 
polytheifm. 

But  the  fame  anxious  concern  for  haftpineis,  which 
begets  the  idea  of  thefe  inviiible,  intelligent  powers, 
allows  not  mankind  t6  remain  loiig  in  the  firft  fmiple 
conception  df  them ;  as  powerful,  but  limited  beings ; 
mailers  of  human  fate,  but  flaves  to  deftiny  and  the 
courfe  of  nature.  Mens  exaggerated  ptaiies  and  ^com* 
pliments  ftill  fwell  thJsir  idea  updn  f  hein ;  and  elevate- 
ing  their  deities  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  perfection,  at 
laft  beget  the  attributes  of  unity  and  infinity,  fimplidty 
and  fpirituaiity;  Such  refined  ideas,  being  fomewhat 
difproportioned  td  vulgar  comprehenfidn,  remain  hot 
long  in  their  original  purity  ;  but  require  to  be  fup^ 
ported  by  the  notion  of  iiiferior  mediators,  or  fu.bordir 
nate  agents,  which  interpofe  between  mankind  and 
their  fupreme  deity.  Thefe  demigods  or  riiiddle  be- 
ings, partaking  more  of .  human  nature;  aild  being 
more  familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  objects  df  devo- 
tion, and  gradually  recal  that  idolatry,  Which  had  been 
formerly  bani0ied  by  the  ardeht  prayersf  and  p^degyrics 
of  timorous  and  indigent  mortals.  But  as  thefe  idola-. 
trous  religions  fall  every  day  into  groffer  aiid  mor^ 
vulgar  conceptions,  they  at  laft  deftroy  themfelvcs,  ^nd, 
by  the  vile  reprefentations  which  they  form  of  thdr 
deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  th^ifm.  .  But 

'    a[  E  ^  f6 
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fo  great  is  the  propeniity,  in  this  alternate  revolution 
of  human  vfentiqients,  to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that 
ihe  utmoft  precaution  is  not  able  effectually  to  prevent 
it.  And  of  this,  fome  atheifts,  particularly  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  have  been  feniible ;  as  s^pears  by 
their  baniihing  all  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  paintings 
and  not  allowing  the  reprefentations,  even  of  human 
figures,  to  be  taken  by  marble  or  colours ;  left  the 
common  infirmity  of  mankind  fhould  thence  produce 
idolatry.  The  feeble  apprehenfions  of  men  cannot  be 
fatisfied  with  conceiving  their  deity  as  a  pure  fpirit  and 
perfect  intelligence ;  and  yet  their  natui^  terrors  keep 
them  from  imputing  to  him  the  leaft  fhadow  of  limita- 
tion and  imperfe£tion.  They  fluctuate  between  thefe 
oppoiite  fentiments.  The  fame  infirmity  ftill  drags 
them  downwards, .  from  an  omnipotent  and  fpiritual 
deity,  to  a  limited  and  corporeal  one,  and  from  a  cor*- 
poreal  and  limited  deity,  to  a  ftatue  or  vifible  reprefen- 
tation.  The  fame  endeavour  at  elevation  ftill  pufhes 
them  upwards,  from  the  ftatue  or  material  image^  to 
the  invifible  power  ;  and  from  the  invifible  power,  to 
an  infinitely  perfedl  deity,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign 
of  the  univerfe* 


Sect*  IX«  Comparifon  of  thefe  Itelighns^  with  regard  to 

Perfecutim  and  Toleration* 

Polytheism,  or  idolatrous  worfhip,  being  founded 
entirely  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  in- 
convenience, tfaa^  any  practice  or  opinioil,  however 
barbarous  or  corrupted,  may  be  authorifed  by  it ;  and 
full  Xcope  is  given  for  knavery  to  impofe  on  credulity, 
tiU^  morals  and  humanity  be  expelled  the  rtBgious  fy- 

ftema 
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ftems  of  mankind.  *   At  the  fame  time,  idolatry  is  at- 
tended with  this  evident  advantage,  that,  by  limiting 
the  powers  and  fiin&ions  of  its  deities,  it  naturally  ad- 
mits the  gods  of  other  fe£t$  and  nations  to  a  fhare  of 
divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well  as 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other  *.     Theifm  is  oppofite,  both  in  its  advantages 
and  difadvantages.     As  that  fyftem  fuppofes  one  fole 
deity,  the  perfection  of  reafon  and  goodnefs,  it  Ihould^ 
if  juftly  profecuted,  baniih  every  thing  frivolous,  uu- 
reafonable,  or  inhuman,  from  religious  worihip,  and 
fet  before  men  the  moil  illuftrious  example,  as  well  as 
•the  mod  commanding  motives,  of  juftice  and  benevo- 
lence.    Thefe  mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over^ 
balanced  (for  that  is  not  poffible),  but  fomewhat  di- 
minifhed,   by  inconveniences,  which   ariiie  from  the 
vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind*     While  one  fole  ob- 
ject of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  the  worfhip  of  other 
deities  is  regarded  as  abfurd  and  impious.    Nay,  this 
unity  of  objed  feems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of 
faith  and  ceremonies,  and  furnifhes  defigning  men  with 
a  pretence  for  reprefenting  their  adverfaries  as  profisme, 
and  the  objeds  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance. 
For  as  each  feft  is  pofitive  that  its  own  faith  and  wor- 
fliip  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  as  no  one 
can  conceive  that  the  fame  being  ihould  be  pleafed 
with  ^iffcTtnt  and  oppofite  rites  and  principles ;  the 
feveral  feds  fall  naturally  into  animofity,  and  mutual- 
ly difcharge  on  each  oihet  that  facred  zeal  and  ran- 
cour, ihe  moft  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human 
paifions. 

The  tolerating  fpirit  of  idolaters,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one,  who  is  the^ 

2  E  3  lead 
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leaft  converfant  in  the  wrkings  of  hiftori^ns  br  travel* 
lers.  When  the  oracle  oT  Delphi  was  afked,  what 
rites  or  wprfhip  was  moft  acceptable  to  the  gods  ? 
Thofe  which  are  legally  eftaLlilhed  in  each  city,  re- 
plied the  oracle  *.  Even  priefts,  in  thofe  ages,  could, 
it  feems.  allow  falvation  id  thofe  of  a  different  comma- 
nion.  The  jRomans  commonly  adopted  the  gods  of 
the  conquered  people ;  and  never  difputed  the  attri- 
bute's.of  chofe  local  and  ncitional  deities,  in  whofe  terri- 
tories they  refided.  The  religious  wars  and  perfecu- 
tions  of  the  Egyptian  idolaters  are  indeed  an  exception 
to  tTiis  rule  ;  but  are  accounted  for  by  ancient  authors 
from  reafons  Angular  and  remarkable.  Different  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  were  the  deities  of  the  different  fefts 
among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  deities  being  in  con- 
tinual war,  engaged  their  votaries  in  the  fame  conten-» 
tion.  The  worfliippers  of  dogs  could  not  long  remain 
in' peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or  wolves f.  But 
where  that  reafon  took  not  place,  the  Egyptian  fuper-r 

■  '  *  ' 

ftition  was  not  fo  incompatible  as  is  commonly  imagin* 
ed;'  fince  we  learn  from  Herodotus  J,  that  very  large 
contributions  w^re  given  by  Amafis  towards  rebuilding 
the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almofl:  all  religions,  which  have 
Tnairitairicd  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
contrary  principle  of  polytheift§.  The  implacable  nar- 
row fpirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanifm 
fet  out  with  ftill  more  bjoody  principles ;  and  even  to 
this  day,  deals  out  damnation,  though  not  fire  and 
faggot,  to  all  other  fefts.  And  if,  among  Chriftians, 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles 
of  toleration,  this  fmgularity  has  proceeded  from  the 

fteady 

*  Xenoph.  Mem  or.  lib.  ii. 
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fteady  r^folulion  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  oppofition 
to  the  continued  efforts  of  priefts  and  bigots. 
•  The  difciples  of  Zproafter  fliut  the  doors  of  heaven 
againft  all  but  the  Magians  *.  Nothing  could  more 
obftruft  the  progrefs  of  the  Perfian  conquefts,  than 
the  &ri6u8  zeal  of  that  nation  againfl  the  temples  and 
images  of  the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow  of 
that  empire,  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  polytheift,  im- 
mediately re-eftablifliing  the  v/orfliip  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, which  their  former  princes,  as  monotheifls,  had 
carefully  aboliihed  f .  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  at- 
tachment of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  fuperflition 
hindered  not,  but.  he  himfelf  facrificed  according  to 
the  Babyloniih  rites  and  ceremonies  |. 

So  ibciable  is  polytheifm,  that  the  utmoft  iiercenefs 
and  antipathy,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  oppofite  re- 
iigioa,  is  fcarcely  able  to  difguft  it,  amd  keep  it  at  a 
diltance.  Auguftus  praifed  extremely  the  referve  of 
his  grandfon,  Caius  Gsefar,  when  this  latter  prince, 
paifing  by  Jerufalem,  deigned  not  to  facriiice  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewifli  law.  But  for  what  reafon  did  Au- 
guftus fo  much  approve  of  this  condutt  f  Only  be- 
caufe  that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  efteemed  i^oble 
and  barbarous  §. 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  corruptions  of 
idolatry  and  polytheifm  are  more  pernicious  to  fociety 
than  this  corruption  of  theifm  ||,  when  carried  to  the 
utmoft  height.  The  human  facrifices  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians,   Mexicans,  and  many  barbarous  nations^, 

2  £  4  fcarcely 

*  Hyde  dc.  Reli^r.  vet.  Perfarum. 

t  Arian.  de  cxpcd.  lib.  iii.     Id.  lib.  viL  %  Id.  ibid. 

§  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  c.  93.  ||  Corru/tio  opttmt  peffttm. 
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fcarcely  exceed  the  inquifition  and  perfecutions  of 
Rome  and  Madrid.  For,  befides  that  the  effuiion  of 
blood  may  not  be  fo  great  in  the  former  cafe  as  in  the 
latter ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  the  human  vidims,  being 
chofen  by  lot,  or  by  fome  exterior  figns,  affed  not, 
in  fo  confiderable  a  degree,  the  reft  of  the  fodety. 
Whereas  virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty,  are  the 
qualities  which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of  inqui* 
fitors;  and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  fociety  in  the 
moft  iliameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage^ 
The  illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant,  is  more 
pernicious  than  the  death  of  a  thoufand  by  peftilence, 
lamine,  or  any  undiftinguiihing  calamity^ 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  who^ 
ever  murdered  the  prefent  prieft,  was  legally  entitled 
to  be  inftalled  his  fucceflfor  *•  A  very  fingular  inftitu* 
tion !  For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  com- 
mon fuperftitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  ufuaily 
turn  to  tlie  suJvaptage  pf  tl^e  holy  order, 


3ect.  X,     With  regard  /«  Courage  cr  AbafemaU. 

From  the  comparifon  of  theifm  and  idolatry,  we 
may  form  fome  other  obfervations,  which  will  alfo 
confirm  the  vulgar  pbfervation,  that  the  corruption  of 
the  beft  things  gives  rife  to  the  worft. 

Where  the  deity  is  reprefented  as  infinitely  fuperior 
to  mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  jufl<,  is  apt, 
wh^n  jpined  with  fuperf^itious  terrors,  to  fink  the  hu- 
man mind  into  the  loweft  fubmiffion  and  abafement,, 
and  to  repr^fent  the  monkifli  virtues  of  mortification, 
penance,  humility,  and  paiSye  fuffering,  as  the  only 

qualities^ 

*  Strabo,  1H>.  v.     Sucton.  in  vita  Crf. 
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qualities  which,  are  acceptable  to  hiin«  But  where  the 
gods  are  conceived  to  be  pnly  a  little  fuperior  to  man- 
kindy  and  to  have  been,  many  of  them,  advanced 
from  that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  our  eafe  in 
our  addrefles  to  them,  and  may  even,  without  pro- 
fanenefs,  afpire  fometimes  to  a  rivalfhip  and  emulation 
of  them.  Hence  activity,  fpirit,  courage,  magnaiu-' 
mity,  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggran- 
dize a  people. 

The  heroes  in  pa^anifm  correfpond  exadly  to  the 
faints  in  popery,  and  holy  dervifes  in  Mahometanifm. 
The  place  of  Hercules,  Thefeus,  Hedor,  Romulus, 
is  now  fupplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony,  and 
Benedict.  Inftead  of  the  deftruftion  of  monfters,  the 
fubduing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country; 
whippings  and  faftlngs,  cowardice  and  humility,  ab- 
jed  fubmiiEon,  and  flavifh  obedience,  are  become  the 
means  of  obtaining  celeftial  honours  among  mankind. 
.  One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his 
.warlike  expeditions,  was  his  rivalfhip  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  whom  he  juftly  pretended  to  have  excelled*. 
Brafidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  fall- 
ing in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Amphlpolis,  whofe  defence  he  had  em- 
braced f  •  And,  in  general,  all  founders  of  flates  and 
colonies  among  the  Greeks  were  raifed  to  this  inferior 
rank  of  divinity,  by  thofe  who  reaped  the  benefit  oi^ 
their  labours. 

This  gave  rife  to  the  obfervation  of  Machiavel|, 
that  the  do&rines  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  meaning 
the  Catholic  (for  he  knew  no  other),  which  recom- 
mend only  paflive  courage  and  fuffering,  had  fubdued 
the  fpirit  of  mankind,  and  had  fitted  them  for  flavery 

and 

*  Arian  psrfSm.        f  Thucyd,  lil>«  r.         j:  Difcorfii  Kb.  vi. 
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and  fubjedlon.  An  obfervation  which  would  certain- 
ly be  juft,  were  there  not  many  other  circumftances 
in  human  fociety  which  controul  the  genius  and  cha- 
rader  of  a  religion. 

Braiidas  feized  a  moufe,  and  being  bit  by  it^  let  It 
go,  ^*  There  is  nothing  fo  contemptible/'  laid  he, 
*^  bat  what  may  be  iafe^  if  it  has  but  courage  to  de« 
fend  itfelf  */'  Bellarmine  patiently  and  humbly 
allowed  the  fleas  and  other  odious  vermin  to  prey  up- 
on him.  "  We  fhall  have  heaven,**  faid  he,  "  to  re- 
ward us  for  our  fufferings  :  But  thefe  poor  creatures 
have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  life  f  .** 
Such  difference  is  there  between  the  maxims  of  ^ 
Greek  hero  and  a  Catholic  faint* 


3ect.  XL     With  regard  te  Reafon  or  Abfurditj^  . 

Here  is  another  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpde, 
and  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  belt  things 
begets  the  worft.  If  we  examine,  without  prejudice, 
the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the 
poets,  we  ihall  not  difcover  in  it  any  fuch  monftrous 
abfurdity  as  we  may  at  firft  be  apt  to  apprehend. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the  fame 
powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were,  which 
formed  this  vifible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced 
alfo  a  ipecies  of  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  refined 
fubftance  and  greater  authority  than  the  reft  ?  That 
thefe  creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  paffion- 
ate,  voluptuous,  is  eafily  conceived ;  nor  is  any  cir- 
cumftance  more  apt,  among  ourfelves,  to  engender 
fuch  vices,  than  the  licence  of  abfolute  authority. 

And, 

*  Flat.  Apophth.  f  Bayle^  Artidc  BstLAHMiM^A^ 
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An45  in  (hort,  the  whole  mythological  fyftem  is  fo  / 
natural,  that,  in  the  vaft  variety  of  planets  and  worlds,  / 
contained  in  this  univerfe,  it  feems  more  than  proba^  .  ^ 
ble,  that,  fomewhere  or  other,  it  is  really  carried  into    . 
execution. 

The  chief  objedion  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet,^ 
is,  that  it  is  not  afcertained  by  any  juft  reafon  or  au- 
thority.  The  ancient  traditioir,  infiftedon  by  heathen 
priefts  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and 
tranfmitted  alfo  fuch  a  number  of  contradiftorv  re- 
ports,  fupported,  all  of  them,  by  equal  authority, 
that  it  became  abfolutely  impoffible  to  fix  a  preference 
amongft  them.  A  few  volumes,  therefore,  muft  con- 
tain all  the  polemical  writings  of  pagan  priefts  :  And 
their  whole  theology  muft  confift  more  of  traditional 
ftories  and  fuperftitious  pradlices,  than  of  philofophical 
argument  and  controverfy. 

But  where  theifm  forms  the  fundamental  principle 
of  any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  fo  conformabk 
to  found  reafon,  that  philofophy  is  apt  to  incorporate 
itfelf  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  theology.  And  if  the  other 
dogmas  of  that  fyftem  be  contained  in  a  facred  book, 
fuch  as  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any  vifible 
authority,  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  fpeculativc 
reafoners  naturally  carry  on  their  affent,  and  embrace 
a  theory,  which  has  been  inftilled  into  them  by  their 
earlieft  education,  and  which  alfo  pofleftes  fome  degree 
of  confiftence  and  uniformity.  But  as  thefe  appear- 
ances are  fure,  all  of  them,  to  prove  deceitful,  philo- 
fophy will  foon  find  herfelf  very  unequally  yoked  with 
her  new  aflbciate ;  and  inftead  of  regulating  each 
principle  as  they  advance  together,  (he  is  at  every 
turn  perverted  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition. 
For  befides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  which  muft 
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be  reconciled  and  adjufled,  one  may  fafdy  affirm,  that 
diil  popular  theology,  efpecially  the  fcholaftic,  has  a 
,  kind  of  appetite  for  abfurdity  and  cont^adiftion.  If 
that  theology  went  not  beyond  reafon  and  common 
fenfe,  her  doftrines  would  appear  too  eafy  and  fami- 
liar* Amazement  muft  of  neceffity  be  raifed :  Myf- 
tery  affected :  Darknefs  and  obfcurity  fought  after : 
And  a  foundation  of  merit  afforded  to  the  devout  vo- 
taries, who  defire  an  opportunity  of  fubduing  their 
rebellious  reafon,  by  the  belief  of  the  moft  unintelligi- 
Me  fophifms. 

Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  fufficiently  confirms  thefe  re- 
fle£lions.  When  a  controverfy  is  ftarted,  fome  people 
always  pretend  with  certainty  to  foretel  the  iffue. 
Whichever  opinion,  fay  they,  is  moft  contrary  to 
plain  fenfe,  is  fure  to  prevail ;  even  where  the  gene- 
ral intereft  of  the  fyftem  requires  not  that  decifion. 
Though  the  reproach  of  herefy  may,  for  fome  time,  be 
bandied  about  among  the  difputants,  it  always  refts  at 
laft  on  the  fide  of  reafon.  Any  one,  it  is  pretended, 
that  has  but  learning  enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the 
definition  of  Arian,  Pelagian,  Eraftian,  Socinian,  Sabel- 
Uan,  Eutychian,  Neftorian,  Monothelite,  &c.  not  to 
mention  Proteftant,  whofe  fate  is  yet  uncertain,  will  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  oUervation.  It  is  thus  a 
fyftem  becomes  more  abAird  in  the  end,  merely  frohi 
its  being  reafon^ble  and  philofophical  in  the  beginning. 

To  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion,  by  fuch 
feeble  maxims  as  thefe,  that  '^  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,''  that  '^  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part,"  that "  two  and  three  make  five  j" 
is  pretending  to  ftop  the  ocean  with  a  buU-rufh.  Will 
you  fet  up  profane  reafon  againft  facred  myftery  ? 
No  punifhm^nt  1$  great  enough  for  your  impiety.    And 
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the  fame  fires  which  were  kindled  for  heretics,  will 
ferve  alfo  for  the  deftrudion  of  philofophers. 

Sect.  XII.     Wiib  regard  to  Doubt  or  Conviilion. 

We  meet  every  day  with  people  fo  fceptical  with  re- 
gard to  hiftory,  that  they  affert  it  impoffible  for  any 
nation  ever  to  believe  fuch  abfurd  principles  as  thofe  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  paganifm ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think 
the  fame  abfurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  com- 
munion. Cambyfes  entertained  like  prejudices ;  and 
very  impioufly  ridiculed,  and  even  wounded.  Apis,  the 
great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  who  appeared  to  his  pro- 
fane fenfes  nothing  but  a  large  fpotted  bull.  But  Heror 
dotus  *  judicioufly  afcribes  this  fally  of  paflion  to  a  real 
madnefs  or  diforder  of  the  brain :  Otherwife,  (ays  the 
biftorian,  he  never  would  have  openly  affronted  any 
eftablifhed  worihip.  For  on  that  head,  continues  he» 
every  nation  are  beft  fatisfied  with  their  own,  and 
think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other  nation. 

It  muit  be  allowed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
very  learned  fe£t ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but 
that  of  the  church  of  England,  can  difpute  their  being 
the  mod  learned  of  all  the  Chriftian  churches  :  Yci 
Averroes,  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  of  the  Egyptian  fuperftitions,  declares,  that,  of 
all  religions,  the  moft  abfurd  and  nonfenOcal  is  that, 
whofe  votaries  eat,  after  having  created  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  pagan^ 
ifm,  which  would  give  fo  fair  a  fcope  to  ridicule  as  ihh 
of  the  real  prefence  :  For  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  it  eludes 
the  force  of  all  argument.     There  are  even  feme  plea- 
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fant  ftories  of  that  kind,  which,  though  fbmewhat  pro^ 
fane,  are  commonly  told  by  the  Catholics  themfdves. 
One  day  a  prieft,  it  is  faid,  gave  inadvertently,  inftead 
of  the  facrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  accident 
fallen  among  the  holy  wafers.  The  communicant 
waited  patiently  for  fome  time,  expefting  it  would  dif- 
folve  on  his  tongue  :  But  finding  that  it  ftill  remained 
entire,  he  took  it  off,  "  I  wjfh^*'  cried  he  to  the 
prieft,  **  you  have  not  committed  fome  miftake:  I 
wifli  you  have  not  given  me  God  the  Father :  He  is  fo 
hard  and  tough  there  is  no  fwallowing  him.** 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Mufcovite  fer- 
vice,  having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  hit 
wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk, 
whom  he  had  taken  prifoner.  Some  of  the  doftors  of 
the  Sorbonne  (who  are  altogether  as  pofitive  as  the 
dervifes  of  Conftantinople)  thinking  it  a  pity  that  the 
poor  Turk  fliould  be  damned  for  want  of  inftru£Uon, 
folicited  Muftapha  very  hard  to  turn  Chriftian,  and 
promifed  him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good 
wine  in  this  world,  and  paradife  in  the  next.  Thefe 
allurements  were  too  powerful  to  be  refitted ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  well  inftrufted  and  catechized^ 
he  at  hft  agreed  to  receive  the  facraments  of  baptifm 
and  the  Lord's  fupper.  The  prieft,  however,  to  make 
every  thing  fure  and  folid,  ftill  continued  his  inft ruc- 
tions ;  and  began  the  next  day  with  the  ufual  queftion^ 
*'  How  many  Gods  are  there  ?'*  "  None  at  all,"  replies 
Benedict ;  for  that  was  his  new  name.  *'  How  1 
None  at  all  !'*  cries  the  prieft.  "  To  be  fure,'*  laid 
the  honeft  profclyte :  '^  You  have  told  me  all  along  that 
there  is  but  one  God  :  And  yefterday  I  eat  him.** 

Such  are  the  doftrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catho* 
lies.    But  to  thefe  dodrines  we  are  fo  accuftomed,  that 

we 
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we  never  wonder  at  them :  Though  In  a  future  age^  it 
will  probably  become  difficult  to  perfuade  fomena- 
tionS)  that  any  human,  two-legged  creature  could  ever 
embrace  fuch  principles.  And  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one, 
bat  thefe  nations  themfelves  flull  have  fomething  full 
as  abfurd  in  their  own  creed,  to  which  they  will  give 
a  moft  implicit  and  moil  religious  aflent* 

I  lodged  once  at  Paris,  in  the  fan^e  hotel  with  an 
ambaflador  from  Tunis,  who,  having  pafled  fome  years 
at  London,  was  returiling  home  that  way.  One  day  I 
obferved  his  Moorifh  excellency  diverting  himfelf  un» 
der  the  porch,  with  furveying  the  fplendid  eqqipages 
that  drove  along;  when  there  chanced  to  pafs  that 
way  fome  Capucin  friars,  who  had  never  feen  a  Turk ; 
as  he,  on  his  part,  though  accuftomed  to  the  European 
drefles,  had  never  feen  the  grotefque  figure  of  a  Capu* 
cin  :  And  there  is  no  expreffing  the  mutual  admiration 
with  which  they  infpired  each  other.  Had  the  chap, 
lain  of  the  embafly  entered  into  a  difpute  with  thefe* 
Francifcans,  their  reciprocal  furprize  had  been  of  the 
fame  nature.  Thus,  all  mankind  iland  flaring  at  one 
another ;  and  there  is  no  beating  it  into  their  heads, 
that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  jufl  as  good  or  as 
bad  a  fafhion  as  th^  cowl  of  the  European.  '^  He  is 
a  very  honed  man,*'  faid  the  prince  of  Salee,  fpeaking 
of  de  Ruyter :  **  It  is  a  pity  he  were  a  Chriflian." 

How  can  you  worfhip  leeks  and  onions  ?  we  fhall 
fuppofe  a  Sorbonnifl  to  fay  to  a  priefl  of  Sais.  If  we 
worfhip  them,  replies  the  latter ;  at  leafl,  we  do  not, 
at  the  fame  time,  eat  them.  But  what  ftl-ange  objects 
of  adoration  are  cats  and  monkies  f  fays  the  learned 
do£lor.  They  are  at  leafl  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rot- 
ten bones  of  martyrs,  anfwers  his  no  lefs  learned  anta- 
gonifl.     Are  you  not  mad,  infifls  the  Catholic,  to  cut 

one 
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one  another's  throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage 
or  a  cucumber  ?  Yes,  fays  the  pagan  j  I  allow  it,  if 
you  will  confefs,  that  thofe  are  ftill  madder,  who  fight 
about  the  preference  among  volumes  of  fophiftry,  ten 
thdufand  of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to  one  cab- 
bage or  cucumber  *• 

Every  by-ftander  will  eafily  judge  (but  unfortunate- 
ly the  by-ftanders  are  few),  that,  if  nothing  were  requi- 
fite  to  eftablifh  any  popular  fyilem,  but  expofing  the 
abfurdities  of  other  fyftems,  every  votary  of  every  fu- 
perftition  could  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  blind 
andv bigoted  attachment  to  the  principles  in  which  he 
has  been  educated.  But  without  fo  extenfive  a  know- 
ledge, on  which  to  ground  this  afiurance  (and  perhaps 
better  without .  it),  there  is  not  wanting  a  fufficient 
ftock  of  religious  zeal  and  faith  among  mankind. 
Diodorus  Siculus  f  gives  a  remarkable  inflance  to  this 
purpofe,  of  which  he  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs. 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greateft  teri:or  of  the  Ro- 
man  name,  a  legionary  foldier  having  inadvertently 
been  guilty  of  the  facrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat, 
the  whole  people  rofe  upon  him  with  the  utmoil  fiiry  ;  . 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  favc 
him.  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  would  not,  then,  have  been  fo  delicate  with  regard 
to  their  national  deities.  '  They  very  frankly,  a  little 
after  that  time,  voted  Auguftus  a  place  in  the  celeiliai 
manfions ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every  god  in 
heaven  for  his  fake,  had  he  feemed  to  defire  it.  Prefens 
divus  habebitur  Auguftus^  (ays  Horace.  That  is  a  very 
important  point:   And  in  other  nations,  and  othi^ 

agcs^ 

•  See  Note  [CCC]. 
f  Lib.  i. 
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tges,  the  fame  circumflance  has  not  been  deeitied  alto- 
gether indiflfetent  •♦ 

Notwithftanding  the  fanftity  of  our  holy  religion, 
fays  TuUy  f,  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  thail 
facrikge  t  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  an  Egyptian 
violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ? 
There  is  no  torture  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo^ 
fays  the  fame  author  in  another  plade  |,  rather  than  in-* 
jure  an  ibis,  an  afpic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  c^f  a  crocodiles 
Thus  it  is  ftfiftly  true  what  Dryden  obferves, 

**  Of  whatfoc'cr  defcent  their  godhead  be, 
^'  Stock,  ftone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
'*  In  his  defence  his  fervants  stre  as  bold, 
"  As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold.'* 

Absalom  and  Achitoph£l« 

Nay,  the  bafer  the  materials  ixc  of  which  the  divinity 
is  compofed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excitei 
in  the  brealfts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  ia 
their  ihame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity  in  brav* 
ing,  for  his  fake^  all  the  ridicule  and  Cotitumely  of  hi$ 
enemies;  Ten  thotifand  criifaders  inlift  themfelves 
under  the  holy  banners  ;  and  even  openly  triumph  in 
thofe  parts  of  their  religion  which  their  adverfaries  re« 
gard  as  the  mod  reproachful* 

There  occurs^  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian 
fyftem  of  theology;  as  indeed,  few  fyftems  of  that  kind 
are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.    It  is  evident,  from 

Vol.  II.  2  F  their 

'  *  When  Louis  the  XlVth  took  on  bimfelf  the  proteAion  of  tho 
Jefuits'  College  of  Clermonty  the  fociety  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be 
put  up  over  the  g^te,  and  took  down  the  crofs*  in  order  to  make  wa^ 
£or  it :  Which  gave  occaftoR  to  the  following  epigram : 
Suftulit  hinc  Chrifli,  pofujtque  isfignia  Regis : 
Impia  geasy  alium  nefcit  habere  Deum.. 
f  De  nat.  Deor.  1. 1.  %  Tufc.  Quasft.  lib.  v^ 
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their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in 
fifty  years,  would  (lock  a  whole  kingdom  ;  and  if  that 
religious  veneration  Were  ftill  paid  them,  it  would,  in 
twenty  more,  not  o^ily  be  eafier  in  Egypt  to  find  a  god 
than  £  mart,  which  Petronius  fays  was  the  cafe  in  fome 
parts  of  Italy  J  but  the  gods  muft  at  laft  entirely  ftarvc  the 
.men,  and  Feave  fhemfel'^es  neither  priefts  nor  votaries 
remaining.  It  is  probable,  therefofe,  that  this  wife  na- 
tion, the  moft  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  prudence  and 
found  policy,  forefeeing  fuch  dangerous  confequences, 
referved  all  theh"  worlhip  for  the  full-grown  divinities, 
and  ufed  the  fjeedora  to  drown  the  holy  fpawn^  or  little 
fucking  gods,  without  any  fcniple  or  remorfe.  And 
thus  the  praftice  of  warping  the  tenets  o^  religion,  in 
6'rder  to  fefve  temporal  interefts,  is  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  regarded  as  an  inven'tion  of  thefe  later  agfes. 

The  learned,*  [^hilofophical  Varro,  difcoiirfing  of  re- 
ligion,  pretends  not  Jto-  deKver  any  thing  beyond  pro- 
babilities and  appearances  :  Such  was  his  good  fenie 
and  moderation !  But  the  paifionate,  the  zealous  Au- 
gullin,  infults  the  noble  Roman  oHi  his  fcepticifm  and 
referve,*  and  profeffes  the  moft  thorough  belief  and  af- 
furance*.  A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary 
with  the  faint,  abfurdly  efteems  the  religious  fyftem  of 
the  latter  fo  falfe,  that  even  the  credulity  of  children, 
he  fays,  could  not  engage  them  to  believe  it  ^ 

Is  it  ftrange,  when  miftakes  are  fo  €ommbn,  to  find 
every^one  pofitive  and  dogmatical  ?  And  thait  the  zeal 
often  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  error  ?  Moverunt,  fays 
Spartian,  &  ea  tempejiaie^  Judai  bellum  quod  vetaBantttr 
mutilare  genitalia  \. 

r 
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♦  De  cwitate  Dei,  1.  Hi.  c.  17. 

t  Claudii  Rutilii  Numitiani  iter,  LI),  i.  L  58^. 

j:  Iq  vita  AdrianL 
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If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time  in  which  tht 
{public  religion  loft  all  authority  over  mankind^  we 
might  expeft  that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Cice- 
rohian  age,  would  openly  have  erefted  its  throne,  and 
that  Cicero  himfelf,  in  every  fpeech  and  aftion,  would 
have  been  its  moft  declared  abettor.     But  it  appears^ 

* 

that,  whatever  fceptical  liberties  that  gfeat  man  might 
take,  in  his  writings  or  in  philofophical  converfation ; 
he  yet  avoided,  in  the  common  cbndiift  of  life,  the 
imputation  of  deifm  and  profanenefs.  Even  in  his  own 
family,  and  to  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  highly 
trufted,  he  was  willing  to  appear  a  devout  religionift  j 
and  there  remains  a  letter,  addrefled  to  her,  in  which 
he  ferioufly  defires  her  to  offer  facrifice  to  Apollo  and 
iEfculapivis,  in  gratitude  for  the  fecovery  of  his 
health*.    , 

.  Pompey's  devotion*  was  much  more  fiiicere :  In  all 
his  coridiift,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  re- 
gard to  auguries,  dreams,  arid  prophefies  f.  Auguftus 
was  tainted  with  fuperftition  of  evefy  kind.  As  it  is 
reported  ot  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flow- 
ed with  eafe  and  abundance  in  the  fpring ;  fo  Auguftus 
obferved,  that  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was 
fo  perfeft  during  that  feafori,  nor  was  fo  much  to* be 
relied  on,  as  during  the  reft  of  the  yeat.  That  great 
and  able  eriiperor  was  alfo  extremely  uneafy,  when  he 
happened  to  change  his  (hoes,  and  put  the  right  foot 
ftioe  on  the  left  foot  J.  In  Ihort,  ft  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  the  votaries  of  the  eftablifhed  fiiperftitiorr  of  anfi- 
ijuity,  were  as  numerous  in  every  ftate,  as  thdfe  of  the 
modern  religion  are  it  prefent.     Its  influence  was  as 

2  F  2  univerfsil, 

*  Lib.  xiv.  cpift.  7.  f  Cicero  de  Divin.  lib.  11.  c.  24, 

t  SuetoB.  Aug.  cap.  90,  91 ,  92.     Piin.  lib.  it.  cap.  7« 
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univerfal,  though  it  was  not  fo  great.  *  As  many  peo- 
ple gave  their  aflent  to  it ;  though  that  afTent  wa^  not 
feemingly  fo  ftrong,  precife  and  affirmative. 

\Ve  may  obferve  that,  notwithftanding  the  dogmati- 
cal iimperious  ftyle  of  all  fuperftition,  the  conviftion  of 
the  religionifts,  in  all  ages,  is  more  affeded  than  real, 
and  fcarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that 
folid  belief  and  perfaafion,  which  governs  us  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life^  Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to 
their  own  hearts,  the  doubts  which  they  entertain  on 
fiach  fubjefks  :  They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith  ; 
and  difguife  to  iheni&lves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the 
ftrcngeft  affeverations  and  moft  pofitive  bigotry.  '  But 
nature  is  too  hard  for  all  then*  endeavours,  and  fofTers 
not  the  obfcure,  glimmering  light,  aflforded  in  thofe 
ihadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  flrong  imprefiions  made 
By  common  fenfe  and  by  ^xpqriencer  The  ufual 
courfe  of  mens  conduA  belies  their  words,  and  (hews, 
that  their  aflent  in  thefe  matters  is  feme  unaccountable 
operation  of  the  mind  between  dilbelief  and  convi^iop, 
but  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  thaa  to  t&e 
latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  fo  loofe 
Ymd  unfteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  prefent,  when  fo 
many  perfon^-  find  an  intereft  in  continually  emjdoying 
on  it  the  ehilTer  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able 
to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lading  impref- 
iion  :  how  much  more  muft  this  have  been  the  cafe  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  fun^pn 
Were  fo  much  fewer  in  comparifon  ?  No  wonder  that 
the  appearances  were  then  vtxy  inconfiftent,  and  that 
men,  on  fome  occafions,  might  feem  determined  infir 
dels,  and  enemies  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  without 

being 
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being  lb  in  reality  ;  or,  at  lead,  without  kaowing  their 
own  mind  in  that  particular. 

Another  caufe  which  rendered  the  ancient  religions 
more  loofe  than  the  modern)  is,  tiKtt  the  former  were 
traditional^  and  the  latter  are  fcriptural ;  and  the  tra- 
dition in  the  foriper  was  complex,  contradidory,  and, 
on  many  occafions,  doubtful ;  fo  that  it  could  not  pel-. 
iibly  be  reduced  to  any  Aandard  and  canon,  or. afford 
.any  determinate  articles  of  faiths  The  ftories  of  the 
god$  were  numberlefs,  like  the  popiih  legends  \  and 
tboogh  every  one,  almoft,  believed  a  part  of  thefe  fto-v 
ries,  yet  no  one  could  believe  or  know  the  whole  j 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  all  muft  have  acknowledged, 
that  no  one  part  (lood  on  a  better  foundation  than  the 
jeft*  The  traditions  of  different  cities  and  nations 
were  alfo,  on  many  occafions,  diredly  oppofite ;  and 
no  reafpn  .could  be  affigned  for  'preferring  one  to  the 
other.  jA^  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  ftories, 
jwith  regard  to  which  tradition  was  nowife  pofitive,  the 
gradation  was  infenfible,  from  the  moil  fundamental 
articles  of  &ith  to  thofe  loofe  and  precariou$  fiflion^. 
The  pagan  religion,  therefore,  feemed  to  vanifh  like  a 
cloud,  whenever  one  approached  to  it,  and  examined 
it  piecemeal.  It  could  never  be  afcertained  by  any 
fixed  dogmas  and  principles.  And  though  this  did  not 
convert  the  generality  of  mankind  from  fo  abfurd  a 
faith ;  for  when  will  the  people  be  reafonable  ?  yet  it 
made  them  felter  and  hefitate  more  in  maintaining 
^heir  principles,  and  wa^s  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certain 
difpofitions  of  mind,  fome  pra£ticcs  and  opinions, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  infidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  pagan 
religion  were,  of  themfelves,  light,  eafy,  and  familiar  ; 
without  devils,  or  feas  of  brjmftone,  or  any  objeft  that 

2  F  3  could 
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'  coul4  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  for- 
bear fmiling,  when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Veniis,  or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and  Pan? 
In  this  refpeft,  it  was  a  true  poericiil  religion,  if  it  had 
not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of 
poetry.  Wfe  find  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  modem 
bards  j  nor  have  thefd  talked  with  greater  freedom  and 
irreverence  of  the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fie- . 
jioris,  than  the  ancients  did  of  the  real  objedls  bf  their 
devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  juft,  that,  becaufe  a 
fyftem  of  religion  has'  made  no  deep  impreffion-on  the 
minds  of  la  people,  it  muft  therefore  have  been  pofi- 
tively  rejefted  by  all  men  of  commoii  lenfe  ;  and 'that 
oppofite  priftcipies,  in  fpite  of  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation, were  generally  eftabliflied  by  argument  and 
rcafoning.  •  I  know  hot  but  a  contrary  inference  may 
be  more  probable.  The  lefs  importunate  and  afluming . 
any  fpecies  of  fuperftition  appears,  the  lefs  will  it  pro-' 
voke  mens  fpleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  in- 
to inquiries  concferniftg  its  foundation  and  origin. 
This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of 
all  religious  faith  over  the  underftanding  is  wavering 
and  uncertain,  fubje^t  to'  every  variety  of  humour,  and 
dependent  on  the  prefent  incidents  which .  ftrike  the 
imagination.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees. 
An  ancient  will  place  a  ftroke  of  impiety  and  one  of 
fuperftition  alteriutely^  throughout  a  whole  difcourfe* : 

A 

*  Witnefg  this  remarkable  paifage  of  Tacitus  :  "  Prajter  multipli- 
f*  CCS  terum  humanarura  caGis,  ccelo  terraque  prodJgia,  et  fulmlnum 
'"  monitus,  et  fntiiroriim  prjefagia,  Ixta,  triftia,  ambigua,  manifcfta. 
i«  Nee  enim  imqiiam  atrocloribus  popull  Romani  cladibus,  magifque 
^*  juHis  jiidiciis  approbatum  eft,jtion  cfTe  curse  Diis  fecuritatem  nof- 

«  tram. 
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A  modern  often  thinks  in  the  fame  way,  though  he 
may  be  more  guarded  in  his  expreilion. 

Lucian  tells  us  expretslyf,  that  whoever  believed 
jiot  the  moft  ridiculous  fables  of  paganifm,  v/as  deem- 
ed by  the  people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  pur* 
pofe,  indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author  have  employ- 
ed the  whole  force  of  Jiis  wit  and  fafire  againft  the  na- 
tional religion,  had  not  that  religion  been  generally 
believed  by  his  countrj^men  and  contemporaries  ^ 

Livy  {  acknowledges,  as  frankly  as  any  divine  would 
at  prefent,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age ;  but  then 
he  condemns  it  as  feverely.  And  who  ean  ims^ine, 
that  a  national  fuperftition,  which  could  delude  fo  in- 
genious a  man,  would  not  alfo  impofe  on  the  generali- 
]  ty  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  beftowed  many  magnificent,  and  even 
impious,  epithets  on  their  fage^  that  he  alone  was  rich, 
free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They 
forgot  to  add,  that  he  was  not  fuperior  in  prudence 
and  underftanding  to  an  old  woman.  For  furely  no- 
thing can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  fentiments  which 
that  fed  entertained  with  regard  to  religious  matters  ; 
while  they  ferioufly  agree  with  the  common  augurs, 
that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  left,  it  is  a  good 
omen  ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  noife  from 
;|he  fame  quarter.    Fanaetius  was  the  only  Stoic  among 

2  F  4  the 

"  tram,  cfTe  ultioncm."  Hi  ft.  lib,  i.  Aug^ftus's  quarrel  with  Ncp^ 
tune  is  an  inftance  of  the  fame  kind.  Had  not  the  emperor  believed 
Neptune  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to  have  dominion  over  the  fea,  where 
bad  been  the  foundation  of  his  anger  ?  And  if  he  believed  it,  what 
inadnefs  to  provoke  ftill  farther  that  deity  ?  The  fame  obfervation  may 
he  made  upon  Quintilian's  exclamation  on  account -of  the  ^eath  of  his 
children,  Kb,  vi.  Pracf, 

t  Philupfcudes.  J  Lib.  x.  cap.  4c. 
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the  Greeks,  who  fo  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 
auguries  and  divinations  *•  Ma.rcus  Antoninus  f  tell^ 
iis,  that  he  bimfelf  had  received  many  admonitions 
from  the  gods  in  his  deep.  It  is  true,  Epi^etus  I  for-; 
bids  us  to  regard  the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens  ; 
but  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  fpeak  trut}i ;  it  is  only 
becaufe  they  can  foretell  nothing  but  the  breaking  of 
our  neck,  or  the  forfeiture  of  our  eftate:  which  are 
circumftances,  fays  he,  that  nowi£e  cojicern  us.  Thus 
the  Stoics  jop  a  philofophical  enthuiiafm  to  a  reli- 
gious fuperfUtion,  The  force  of  their  mind,  being  all 
turned  to  the  fide  of  morals,  unbent  itfelf  in  that  of  re^ 
>igion||. 

Plato  §  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  accu- 
fatiori  of  impiety  raifed  agauifl:  him  was  owing  entirely 
to  'his  reje&ing  fuch  fables  as  thofe  of  Saturn's  Caftrs^t- 
ing  his  father  Uranus^  aiid  Jupiter's  dethroning  Sa- 
turn: yet  in  a  fubfequent  dialogue  ^,  Socrates  confefles, 
that  the  dodriiie  of  the  mortality  of  the  foul  was  the 
received  opinion  of  die  people,  fe  there  here  any'  con- 
•  tradidion  ?  Yes,  furely  :  but  the  contradidion  is  not 
in  Plato ;  it  is  in  the  people,  whofe  religious  pHnciples 
in  getieral  are  always  compofed  of  the  moft  difcordant; 
parts ;  efpecially  in  an  age  when  fuperftition  fat  fo 
eafy  and  light  upon  them  '^*. 

-    The  fame  Cicero,  who  affefted,  in  his  own  family, 
.^o  appear  a  devout  religionift,  makes  no  fcruple,  in  a 

public 

♦  Cicero  dc  Dl^^in.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  et  7. 

t  Lib.  1.  f  1 7,  J  Ench*  #17- 

II  The  Stoics,  I  own,  were  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  eftablifhed  re- 
ligion ;  but  one  may  fee,  from  thefc  inftances,  that  they  wenk  a  great 
pf^y  t  and  jhe  people  undoubtedly  went  every  length. 

§  Eutyphro.  f  Phado. 

f»  See  Note  [DDD]. 
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public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  dodrine  of 
a  future  flate  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  which  no  body 
could  give  any  attention  ♦.  Salluft  f  reprefents  Casfar 
as  fpeaking  the  fame  language  in  the  open  fenate  |. 

But,  that  all  theie  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and 
univerfal  infidelity  and  icepticifm  amongft  the  people^ 
is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Though  fome  parts  of 
the  national  religion  hung  loofe  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  other  parts  adhered  more  clofely  to  them  :  and 
it  was  the  chief  bufmefs  of  the  fceptical  philofophcrs 
to  (how,  that  there  was  no  more  foundation  for  one 
than  for  the  other.  This  is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the 
dialogues  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods.  .He  re-* 
futcs  the  whole  fyftem  of  mythology,  by  leading  the 
orthodox,  gradually,  from  the  m6re  momentous 
ftories  which  were  believed,  to  the  more  frivolous 
which  every  one  ridiculed ;  from  the  gods  to  the  god* 
defies  ;  from  the  goddefles  to  the  nymphs  ;  from  the 
nymphs  to  the  iawns  and  fatyrs.  His  mafter,  Car- 
neades,   had  employed  the  fame' method  of  teafon- 

ml 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  and  moft  obfervable 
differences  between  a  traditional,  mythological  relir 

gion, 

*  Pro  Clucnt'o,  cap.  6i.  f  Dc  bcllo  Catilin. 

t  Cicero  (Tufc.  Quzll.)  lib.  L  cap.  5,  6.  and  Seneca  (£p.  24.) 
as  alfo  Juvenal  (Satyr.  2.)  maintain)  that  tl^ere  is  no  boy  or  old 
woman  fo  ridiculous  as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  fu- 
ture (late.  Why  then  does  Lucretius  fo  highly  exalt  his  mafter 
for  freeing  us  JBro|n  thefe  terrors  i  Perhaps  the  generality  of  man* 
kind  were  then  in  the  difpofition  of  Cephalus  in  Plato  (de  Rep. 
lib.  ].)»  who,  while  he  was  young  and  heathful,  could  ridicule  thele 
ilories ;  but  as  foon  as  he  became  old  and  infirm,  began  to  entertain 
apprehenfions  of  their  truth.  This  we  may  obferve  not  to  "be  unufual 
even  at  prefent. 

]|  Sext.  Empir.  adverf.  Mathem«  lib.  vliu 
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gion,  and  a  fyftematical,  fcholaftic  one,  ^rc  two.:  The 
/ormer  is  often  more  reafonable,  as  confiding  only  of 
a  multitude  of  ftories^  which,  however  groHndlefs, 
imply  np  ^xprefs  abfurdity  and  demonftrative  contra- 
diftion ;  s^n^  fits  alfo  fo  eafy  ai^d  light  on  mens  mind, 
that  though  it  may  be  as  univcrfally  received,  it  hap- 
pily makes  no  fuch  deep  imprejOioi^  on  the  afie£tion6 
and  underftanding.       • 


gscT.  XIIL.  Impious  conceptions  of  the  Divine  naiun  14 
f  popular  Religions  of  both  kinds. 

The  primary  religion  of  mankind  afifes  chiefly 
from  an  anxious  fear  of  future  events :  and,  what  ideas 
tvill  naturally  be  entertained  of  invifible,  unknowa 
powers,  while  men  lie  under  difmal  apprehenfions  of 
any  kind,  may  eafily  be  conceived.  Every  image  of 
vengeance,  fevcrity,  cruelty,  and  malice,  mull  occur, 
and  muft  augment  the  ghaftliiiefs  and  horror  which 
oppreiTes  the  amazed  religioniil.  A  panic  having  once 
feized  the  mind,  the  adive  fancy  ftill  farther  multiplies 
the  pbjefts  of  terror ;  >yhile  that  profound  darknefs, 
pr,  what  is  worfe,  that  glimmering  light  with  which 
we  are  environed,  reprefents  the  fpeftres  of  divinity 
under  the  moil  dreadful  appearances  imajginable.  And 
no  idea  of  pq'vei'fe  wickednefs  jcan  be  framed,  which 
jthde  tericitied  devotees  <lo  jiot  readily,  without  fcruple, 
apply  to  their  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  ftate  of  religion,  when  fur- 
greyed  in  one  light.  But  if  we  confider,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  fpirit  of  praife  and  eulogy  which  neceffarily 
^as  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  confequence 
of  thefe  very  terrors,  we  muft  expeft  a  quite  contrary 

fyftem 
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fyftem  of  theology  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every 
excellence,  m'uft  be  afcribed  to  the  divinity,  ancf  h6 
exaggeration  will  be  deemed  fufEcient  to  reach  thofe 
perfeftioris  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whatever 
{trains  of  panegyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediately 
embraced,  without  cohfultiftg  any  argunjeifts  or  phae- 
nomena :  It  is  efteemed  a  fufEcient  confirmation  of 
them,  that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
divine  objefts  of  our  worftip  and  adoration. 

Here  therefor^  is  a  kind  of  contradiftion  between 
the  different  principles  of  hum^n  nature  which  enter 
into  religion.  Our  natural  terrors  prefent  the  notion 
of  a  devilifh  and  malicious  deity :  our  propenfity  to 
adulation  leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and 
divine.  And  the  influence  of  thefe  oppoiite  principles 
are  various,  according  to  the  different  fituati'on  of  the 
human  undcrftanding,  *  ^ 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  fuch  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japonefe,  who  can 
form  no  extenfive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge, 
worfliip  may  be  paid  to  a  being,  whom  they  confefg  to 
be  wicked  and  deteftable  ;  though  they  may  be  cauti- 
ous, perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in 
public,  or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  fuppofed  to 
hear  their  reproaches. 

Such  rude,  imperfeft  ideas  of  the  divinity,  adhere 
long  to  all  idolaters ;  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Greeks  themfelves  never  got  entirely  rid  of 
them.  It  is  remarked  by  Xenophon  *,  in  praife  of 
Socrates,  that  this  philofopher  aflented  not  to  the  vul- 
gar-  opinion,  which  fuppofed  the  gods  to  know  fonxe 
things,  and  be  ignorant  of  others :  He  maintained, 
that  they  knew  every  thing  j  what  was  done,  faid,  or 

even 
*  Menu  lib*  i. 
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even  thought*  -But  as  this  was  a  (train  of  pfallofophy  ^ 
xniTch  above  the  conception  of  his  countrymen,  we 
.need  not  be  furprized,  if  very  frankly,  in  their  boo^s 
and  converfation,  they  blamed  the  deities  whom  they 
worfhipped  in  thear  tempjps.  It  is  pbfervable,  that 
Herodotus  in  parjticuku'  fcruples  not,  in  many  parages, 
to  afcribe  envy  to  the  gods  ;  a  fentiment,  of  all  others, 
the  mod  fuitable  to  a  mean  and  deviiifh  nature.  The 
pagan  hymns,  however,  fun^  in  public  "Worfliip,  con- 
tained nothing  but  epithets  of  praife^  even  while  the- 
anions  afcribed  to  the  gods  were  the  moft  barbarous 
and  deteftable.  When  Timotheus  the  poet  recited  a 
.  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  envimerated,  with  the 
greateft  eulogies^  all  the  a£lions  and  attributes  of  that 
cruel,  capricious  goddefs :  "  May  your,  daughter,*' 
faid  one  prefent,  ^  bpcom^  fuch  as  the  deity  whom 
you  celebrate  f  •** 

But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divinity, 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only, 
not  of  his  goodnefs,  which  is  improved.  On  the  con* 
trary,  in  proportion  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  hi$ 
Cdence  and  authority,  their  terrors  naturally  augment^ 
while  they  believe,  that  no  fecrecy  can  conc^I  them 
from  his  fcrutiny,  and  that  even  the  inmoft  recefles 
of  their  breaft  lie  ppen  before  him.  They  muft  then 
be  car^ul  not  to  form  exprefsly  any  fentiment  of 
blam^  and  di&ppfobation.  All  mufl;  be  applaufe,  ra- 
i^iflim^iit,  ecft^iy.  And  yhiie  theif  gloomy  apprehea- 
fions  m^ke  them  afcribe  to  him  nieafures  of  conduffc, 

which, 

9 

*  It  was  confidered  among  the  ancients  as  a  veiy  extraordinary, 
philofophicdl  paradox,  that  the  prefence  of  the  gods  was  not  confined 
to  the  heavens,  but  were  extended  every  where  j  as  we  learn  6t)n» 
Lucian.     Hermotimus  Ji^oe  defeSit, 

t  Plutarch,  de  Superftit, 
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tirhich,  in  human  creatures,  would  be  highly  blamed, 
they  muft  ftill  affed  to  praife  and  admire  that  condud 
in  the  objef):  of  their  devotional  addrefles.  Thus  it 
may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  popular  religions  are  real- 
ly, in  the  conception  of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a 
fpecies  of  demonilm ;  and  the  higher  the  deity  is  ex^ 
aked  in  power  and  knowledge,  the  lower  of  courfe  L& 
he  deprefled  in  goodnefs  and  benevolence  ;  whatever 
epithets  of  praife  may  be  bellowed  on  him  by  his  a- 
mazed  adorers.  Among  idolaters,  the  words  may  be 
falfe,  and  belie  the  fecret  opinion. :  but  among  more 
exalted  religionifts,  the  opinion  itfelf  contrads  a  kind 
of  falfehoody  and  belies  the  inward  fentiment*  The 
heart  fecretly  detefts  fuch  meafures  of  cruel  and  im- 
placable vengeance ;  but  the  judgment  dares  not  but 
pronounce  them  perfed  and  adorable*  And  the  addi- 
tional mifery  of  this  inward  ftruggle  aggravates  all  the 
other  terrors,  by  which  thefe  unhappy  vidtims  to  fuper- 
ilition  are  for  ever  haunted. 

Ludan  ^  obferves,  that  a  young  man,  who  reads 
the  hiftory  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hefiod,  and  finds 
their  faftions,  wars,  injuftice,  inceft,  adultery,  and 
other  immoralities  fo  highly  celebrated,  is  much  fur- 
prized  afterwards^  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to 
obferve  that  punifliments  are  by  law  inflifted  on  the 
fame  a£Uons,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  afcribe  to 
fuperior  beings.  The  contradi£tion  is  (till  perhaps 
ftronger  between  the  reprefentations  given  us  by  fome 
iater  religions  and  our  natural  ideas  of  generofity,  le- 
nity, impartiality,  and  juftice ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplied  terrors  of  thefe  religions,  the  barbarous 
conceptions  of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us  f  * 
Nothing  can  preferve  untainted  the  genuine  principles 

of 
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<yf  morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  condud,  but  the 
abfolute  neceffity  of  thefe  principles  to  the  exiftence  of 
fociety.  If  common  conception  can  indulge  princes 
in  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  fomewhat  different  from  that 
uhich  fhould  regulate  private  perfons ;  hoW  much 
more  thofe  fupcrior  beings,  whofc  attributes,  views, 
and  hatnre,  arfe  fo  totally  unknown  to  us  ?  Sunt  fu^ 
ferts  fuajura  *•  The  gods  have  maxims  of  juftice  pe- 
culiar to  thcmfelves.' 


Sect.  XIV.    Bad  Infiaence  of  popular  Religms  oh 

Mo'ralityi 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  obfervirig  a  faft,  which  may- 
be worth  the  attention  of  fuch  as  make  human  nature 
the  objeft  of  their  inquiry.  It  is  certain,  that,  in 
every  religion,  however  fublime  the  verbal  definition 
which  it  gives  of  its  divinity,  many  of  the  votaries, 
pethaps  the  greateft  number^  will  flill  fee£  the  divine 
favour,  not  by  virtue  and  gdod  morals,  M'hich  alone 
can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfeft  being,  but  either  by  fri- 
volous obfervances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturoiis 
ecftaiies,  or  by  the  belief  of  myftenous  and  abfurd  opi- 
nions. The  leaft  part  of  the  Sadder,  as  well  as  of  the 
Pentateuch,  confifts  in  precepts  oi  morality ;  and  we 
may  alfo  be  affured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  leaft 
obferved  and  regarded.  When  the  old  Romans  were 
attacked  with  a  peftilence,  they  never  afcribed  their 
fuflferings  to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and 
amendment.  They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the 
general  robbers  of  the  world,  whofe  ambition  arid 
avarice  made  defolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent 

nations 

♦  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  ix.  jor.- 
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nations  to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a 
di&atoT  f  5  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door  ;  *and 
by  that  means,  they  thought  that  they  had  fufficientFy 
appeafcd  their  incenfed  deity. 

In  iEgina,  one  'fadion  forming  a  confpiracy,  bar- 
barofifly  and  treacheroully  aflaffinated  feven  hundred 
of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  carried  their  fury  fo  far, 
that,  one  miferable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple, 
they  cut  off  his  hands  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates  ; 
and  carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately 
murdered  him.  '^  By  this  impiety,*'  fays  Herodotus  *, 
(not  by  the  other  many  cruel  affaffinations),  "  they 
olVended  the  gods,  and  contrafted  an  inexpiable 
guilt." 

Nay,  if  we  ihould  fuppofe,  what  never  happens, 
that  a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was 
exprefsly  declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could 
gain  the  divine  favour ;  if  an  order  of  priefts  were  in- 
ftituted  to  inculcate  this  opinion,  in  daily  fermonsr,  and 
with  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion  ;  yet  fo  inveterate  are 
the  people's  prejudices,  that,  for  want  of  fome  other 
fuperftition,  they  would  make  the  very  attendance  oix 
thefe  fermons  the  eifentials  of  religion,  rather  than 
place  them  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  The  fublime 
prologue  of  Zaleucus's  J  laws  infpired  not  the  Locri- 
ans,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  founder  notions 
of  the  meafures  of  acceptance  with  the  deity,  than 
Were  familiar  to  the  other  Greeks. 

This  obfervation,  then,  holds  univerfaliy :  but  dill 
one  may  be  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for  it.  '  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  people,  every  where, 
degrade  their  deities  into  a  fimilitude  with  themfelves, 

and 

f  Called  Diftator  clayis  figcndse  caufa.     T.  Liviiy  I.  vii.  c.  3. 
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and  confider  them  merely  as  a  fpedes  of  human  crea- 
tures, fomewhat  more  potent  and^  intelligent.  This 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  fo 
ftupid)  as  that,  judging  by  his  natural  reafon,  he 
would  not  ^fteem  virtue  and  honefty  the  moil  valuable 
qualities  which  any  perfon  could  poiTefs.  Why  not 
afcribe  the  fame  fentiment  to  his  deity?  Why  not 
make  all  religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  confift  ix( 
thefe  attainments  ? 

Nor  is  it  fatisfadory  to  fay,  that  the  pra£kica  of  mo- 
rality is  more  difficult  than  that  of  fuperflition  ;  and 
is  therefore  rejefted.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excef- 
five  penances  of  the  Brachmans  and  Talapoins  ',  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  during 
which  the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  often  in  the 
hotteft  months  of  the  year,  and  in  fome  of  the  hotteft 
climates  of  the  world,  remain  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting  fun  i  this  Rhamadan, 
I  fay^  muft  be  more  fevere  than  the  praftice  of  any 
moral  duty,  even  to  the  moft  vicious  and  depraved  of 
mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the  Mufcovites,  and  the 
aufterities  of  fome  Roman  Catholics,  appear  more  dif- 
agreeable  than  meeknefs  and  benevolence.  In  fhort, 
all  virtue,  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever  fo 
little  praftice,  is  agreeable :  all  fuperftition  is  for  ever 
odious  and  burdenfpme. 

Perhaps  the  following  account  may  be  received,  as  a 
true  folution  of  the  difficulty.  The  duties  which  a 
man  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  feem  merely  ow- 
ing to  his  benefaftor  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  want- 
ing to  thefe  duties  without  breaking  through  all  the 
ties  of  nature  and  morality.  A  ftrong  inclination  may 
*prompt  him  to  the  performance :  a  fenfiment  of  order 

and 
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«sid  moral  obligation  joind  its  force  td  thefe  liattiraJi 
ties  :  and  ihe  whole  man^  if  truly  tirtuous,  is  drawn 

•    

to  his  duty,  without  any  effort  or  endeavour;  Even 
iieith  regard  to  the  virtues  which  sLte  nlore  auftete,  and 
more  founded  on  refledliori^  fuch  as  public  fpirit^  filial 
djuty,  temperance^  or  integrity ;  the  moral  obligation^ 
in  our  apprehenfibuj  removes  all  pretenfioh  to  religi^ 
<3us  merit ;  and  the  virtuous  conduA  is  deemed  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  to  foeiety  and  to  ourfelvbs^ 
In  all  this,  i  fuperftitioiis  man  finds  nothing  which  he  ' 
has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of  fhis  deity,  or 
which  can  peculiarly  recoiilmehd  him  to  the  ditind . 
favour  and  proteftioh.  He  cbnfiders  not,  that  the 
moft  genuine  methckl  of  ferving  the  divinity  Is  bypro^ 
moting  the  happihefs  of  his  creatures^  He  ftill  looks 
out  for  fome  more  immediate  fefvice  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  Order  to  allay  thofe  terrors  with  which  he 
is  haunted.  And  any  practice  recommended  to  him, 
which  either  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life^  or  oSets  the 
ilrongeft  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations ;  that 
practice  he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account 
of  thofe  very  circumHandes  >rhich  flibiild  make  hini 
abfolutely  rejed  it.  It  feems  the  more  purely  religi- 
ous, becaufe  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other 
motive  or  tonlideration^  And  if,  for  its  {dke^  he  fa- 
crifices  much  of  his  eafe  and  qiiiet,  his  claim  of  merit 
appears  fliil  to  rife  upon  him  in  {H-oportion  to  the  zeal 
iuid  devmion  which  he  difcovers*  In  reftoring  a  ioan^ 
or  paying  a  d^t,  bis  divinity  is  nowiie  beholden  to 
him  J  becaufe  thefe  a^  of  juflice  are  what  he  was 
bound  to  perform^  and  what  many  would  have  per*^ 
formed,  were  there  no  Qod  in  the  unirerfe*  But  if 
he  &ft  a  day,  or. give  himfelf  a  found  whipping,  this 
has  a  direft  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  fervice 
Vol.  II.  2  G  of 
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of  God.  No  other  motive  could  engage  him  to  fuclx 
aufterities.  By  thefe  diftinguiflied  marks  of  devotion,' 
he  has  now  acquired  the  divine  favour  ;  and  may  ex-* 
pefti  in  recompencfe,  proteftioff  and  fafety  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next. 

Hence  the  greateft  crimes  have  been  fovind,  in  ma* 
iij  inftarices,  compatible  with  a  fuperftitions  piety  and 
devotion  :  Hence  it  is  juftly  regarded  as  unfafe  to' draw 
any  certain  iiiferetice  in  favour  of  a  man's  morale,  from 
the  fervour  or  ftrf£hieft  of  his  religious  exercifes,  even 
ftiough  he  himfelf  belreve  them  fmcere.  Nay,  it  has 
^been  obfervetf,  that  enormities  of  the  blackeft  dye  have 
been  rather  apt  to  produce  feiperftitTcfus:  terrors,  and  in- 
creafe  the  religious'  paffionv  Bomilcaf,*  having  formed 
a  confpiracy  for  affaffinating*  at  once .  the  whole  fenate 
of  Carthagey  and  invading  the  liberties  of  his  cduntry, 
toft  the  opportunity,  from  a  Continual  i^egard  fo  omeng 
and  prophecies.  ^  Thofe  who  undertake  the  moft  crii. 
minal  and  moft  dangeroujJ*  ent-erprizes,  are  commonly 
tTie  moft  fuperftitious  j**"  as*  an  ancient  hiftorian  *  re>- 
marks  on  this  occafion.  Their  devotion  and  fpirituaj 
faith,  fife  with  their  fears'.  Ca'tiKne  was  not  cbntented 
with  the  eftabKftied  deities,  and^  received  rites  of  the 

* 

national  religion  :  His  anxious  tefrors^  ihade  him  feek 

*  ft 

new  invention's  of  this  kind -J-  y  which  He  never  proba- 
bly had  dreamed  of,  had  he  remained  i  goo  A  eitizenf, 
and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country.. 
•  To  .which  we  may  add,  that  after  the^  commfffion  of 
crimes,  there  arife  remorfes  and  fecret  horrors,  which 
give  no  reft  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  haVe  recourfe  to 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  of^ 
fences.  Whatever  weakens  or  diforders  the  internal 
frame,  promotes  the  interefts  of  ftiperftitioh :  And^  no- 

,  thins 
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thing  is  more  deftrudive  to.  them  than  a  manly,  fteady 
virtue,  which  either  preferves..  us  from  difaftrcus,  me- 
lancholy* accidents,  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them.  :  Du4< 
ring  fuch  calm  funihine  pf  the  mind$  thefe  fpedres  of 
falfe  divinity  never  majte  their  appearance.  On  the. 
ether  hand,  While  we  abandon  ouffelves  to  the  natural 
undifciplined  (ilggeflions  of  our  timid  and  anxious 
hearts,  every  kind  of  barbdrity  is  afcribcd  tO:  the  Su- 
preme Bein^,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agi- 
tated ;  and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods 
which  we  embrace  in  order  to  appeafe  him^  rBarba-* 
rity,  caprice;  thefe  qualities,  however  nominally  dif- 
guifed,  we  may  univerfally  obferve,  from  the  ruling 
character  of  the  deity  in  popular  religions.  Evea 
priefts,  inftead  of  c6rre£Uhg  thefe  depraved,  ideas  of 
mankind,  have  often  been  found  ready  to  fofter  and 
encourage  them.  The  more  tremendous  the  divinity 
is  rej^refented,  the  more  tame  and  fubmiflive  do  men 
become  to  his  n^iniflers  ;  and  the  more-  unaccountable 
the  meafures  of  acceptance  required  by  him^  the  .more 
neceifary  does  it  become  to  abandon  our  natural' reafon^ 
and  yield  to  their  ghoftly  guidance  and  diredtionw 
Thus  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  ag-* 
gravate  our  natural  infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind, 
but  never  originally  beget  them.  Their  root  ftrikes 
deeper  into  the  mind^  and  fprings  from  the  eflential 
and  univerfal  properties  of  human  nature. 

SECTi  XV.     General  Corollary* 

Though  the  ftupidity  of  men,^  barbarous  and  unin« 
ftru£led,  be  fo  great,  that  they  may  not  fee  a*  fovereign 
author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature,  to  which 
they  ate  fo  much  familiarized ;  yet  it  fcarcely  feems 

2  G  2  poffible. 
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poifiblfe,  that  any  one  of  gopd  anderftandiag  ihollld  Te-% 
j€d  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  fuggefted  to  him.  A 
purpofe^  an  intention,  a  defign  is  evident  in  every 
dung ;  and  when  onr  comprehenfion  is  fo  far  enlarged* 
as  to  contemplate  the  iirft  rife  of  this  vifible  fyftem,  we 
muft  ad(^  with  the  ftrongefl  convidMft,  the  idea  of 
fome  intelligent  caufe  or  author.  The  uniform  max- 
ims, too,  which  prevail  throughout  the  whole  frame 
of  the  nniverfe,  naturally,  if  not  neceflfarily,  lead  us 
to  conceive  this  intelligence  as  fmgle  and  undivided, 
where  the  prejudices  of  educatiQn  oppofe  not  fo  rea« 
ibnahlea  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  oi  nature, 
by  diiicoveriiig  themfelves  every  where,  become  proofs 
of  ibme  confident  plan,  and  eftabliih  one  fingle  pur- 
pofe  or  intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incompre- 
benfible.' 

Good  and  all  are  uoi^fieriaUy  intermingled  and  con* 
founded ;  haj^inefs  and  mifery,  wifdoili  and  folly, 
virtue  and  vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a 
piece.  All  advantages  are  attended  with  difadvanta- 
ges.  An  uiiivetrfal  cbmpenfation  prevails  in  all  condi* 
tions  of  being  and  exiftence.  And  it  is  not  pofl%>Ie 
for  us,  by  our  moft  chimerical  wilhes,  to  fortn  the 
idea  of  a  ilation  or  fituation  altogether  ^firable.  The 
draughts  of  life,  according  to  ihe  poet's  fi£)»oa,  are 
always  mixed  from  the  veiTels  on  each  hand  of  Ji^iter : 
Oi^  if  any  cup  be  prefented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drafwn 
only,  as  the  fame  poet  tells  us,  from  the  left-handed 
veffeU 

The  more  exquifite  any  good  is,  of  which,  a  fmaH 
jpecknen  is  afforded  us- ;  the  ffaarper  is  the  evil  allied 
to  it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform 
kw  of  nature.  The  moft  fprigbtly  wit  borders  oa 
nadfteft }   the  iiigheft  efivfions  tf  joy  produce  the 

deepeit. 
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deepeft  melancholy  ;  the  mofl:  ravifhing  pleafures  are 
attended  with  the  moft  cruel  laffitude  and  difguft ;  the 
molt  iattering  hopes  make  way  for  the  fevereft  difap^ 
pointmentft.  And,  in  general,  no  courfe  of  life  hat 
fucb  fafety  (for  happinefs  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of)  as 
the  temperate  and  moderate,  which  maintains,  as  faf 
as  poffible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  infenfibility 
in  every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  fublime,  the  ravifliing, 
are  found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of 
Iheifm  ;  it  may  be  expeded,  from  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture, that  the  bafe,  the  abfurd,  the  mean,  the  terrify* 
ing,  will  be  equally  difcovered  in  religious  fictions  and 
chimeras. 

The  univerfal  propenfity  to  believe  in  invifible,  in* 
telligent  power,  if  not  an  original  inftinfb,  being  at 
leafl  a  general  attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  mark  or  ftamp,  which  the  di'^ 
vine  workman  has  fet  upon  his  work ;  and  nothing 
furely  can  more  dignify  mankind,  *than  to  be  thus  fe* 
leded  from  all  other  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to 
bear  the  image  or  impreffion  of  the  univerfal  Creator, 
But  confult  this  image  as  it  appears  in  the  popular  rei 
ligions  of  the  world.  How  is  the  deity  disfigured  it^ 
oUr  reprefentations  of  him !  What  caprice,  abfurdity, 
and  immorality  are  attributed  to  him  !  How  much 
is  he  degraded  even  below  the  chara^er,  which  we 
fhould  naturally,  in  common  life,  afcribe  to  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  virtue ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reafon  to  at* 
tain  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and,  from 
the  vifible  works  of  nature,  be"^  enabled  to  infer  fo  fub- 
lime a  principle  as  its  fupreme  Creator!  But,'  turn 
the  reverfe  of  the  medal.  Survey  mofl  nations  an4 
gioft  ages*     Examine  the  religious  principles,  which 
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have,  in  faft,  prevailed  in  the  world.  *  You  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing  but  fick  mens 
dreams :  Or  perhaps  will  regard  them  more  as  the 
play  feme  whimfies  of  monkies  in  human  fliape^  thai^ 
the  feriouis,  pofitive,  dogmatical  affeverations  of  a  ber 
ing,  who  digniiies  himfelf  with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  proteftations  of  all  men  :  Nothing 
ib  certain  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their 
lives:  You  will  fcarcely'  think  that  they  repofe  the 
fmalleft  confidence  in  them* 

.  The  greateft  ?ind  trueft  sieal  gives  us  no  fecurity 
againft  hypoprify  s  The  mqft  ppen  impipty  is  2ttteitde4 
with  a  fecret  dread  and  cpmpunfliont  \ 

No  theological  abfurdities  fo  glaring,  that  have 
not,  fosaetimes,  been  embraced  by  men-  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  cultivated  uilderftanding*  No  religious  pre* 
cepts  fp  rigorous,  that  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
moft  voluptuous  and  n^oft  abandoned  of  men. 

**  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion  :"  A  maxini 
that  is  proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experi- 
ence. Look  out  fpr  a  people  pntirely  deftitute  of  reli- 
gion :  If  you  find  them  at  all,  be  alTured,  that  they 
are  but  feiv  degrees  remoye^  from  brutes. 

What  fo  pure  as  ibme  of  the  morals  included  in 
forae  theological  fyftems  ?  What  fp  corrupt  as  fome 
of  the  pradices  to  which  thefe  fyftems  give  rife  ? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of 
/uturity,  are  ravifliing  and  delightful.  But  how 
quickly  do  they  vanifh  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors, 
.fpi^hich  keep  ^  ppre  firm  and  durable  poifefllPR  of  the 
human  mind ! 

The  whole  is  a  rid^le^  an  senigma,  an  inexplicable 
piyftery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  fufpenfe  of  judgment, 
^t>pe^r  the  only  refult  of  puy  ipoft  accurate  fcrutiny^ 

f:oncern^nfi^ 
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/Concerning  this  fubje£t.  But  fuch  is  the  frailty  of 
human  reafon^  and  fuch  the  irrefiftible  contagion  of 
opinion,  that  even  ^is  delibjsrate  doubt  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  upheld  ;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and,  op- 
pofing  one  Ipecies  of  fuperftition  to  another,  fet  them 
a  quarrelling ;  while  we  ourfelves,  during  their  fury 
an4  contention,  happily  make  our  efcape  into  the 
^alov^  thoush  obfcure,  regioxu  of  philpfophy^ 
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fAMPHlLUS   to   HerMIPFUS. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  my  Hermippus,  that  tl^ougH 
the  ancient  philofophers  conveyed  moft  of  their 
inilru&ion  in  the  form  pf  dialogue,  this  method  of 
ccHiipofitipn  has  been  little  pra£tifed  ;n  later  ages,  an4 
has  feldom  fucceeded  in  the  hands  qf  thofe  wl^o  have; 
attempted  it.'  Accurate  and  regular  argiiment,  in- 
deed, fuch  as  is  now  expeded  of  philofophical  inquirt 
^rs,  naturally  throws  a  man  into  the  methodical  and 
didaftic  manner  ;  where  he  can  impiediately,  without 
preparation,  explain  the  point  at  which  he  aims  ;  and 
thence  proceed,  without  interruption,  to  deduce  the 
prpqfs  on  which  it  is  eftabliihed.  To  dpUver  a  sTs? 
T£M  in  converfation,  fcarcely  appears  natural;  and 
while  the  dialoguerwriter  defires,  by  departing  froni 
the  direft  ftyle  of  cpmppfition,  to  giv^  a  freer  air  to 
his  performsince,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  Author 
and  Reader,  he  is  apt  to  run  into  a  worfe  inconveni- 
ence, and  convey  the  image  of  Pedagogue  and  PupiL 
pr,  if  he  carries  on  the  difpute  in  the  natural  fpirit  of 

good 


eood  company,  by  throwing  lA  a  variety  oi  topics^ 
jsind  preferviag  a  proper  balance  among  .  the  fpeakers  f 
he  often  lofes  fo  much  time  in  preparations  zsfd  t-ranfi« 
(ions,  that  the  reader  will  fcarcety  think  hintfelf  corn* 
penfated  by  ^11  th^  gr^es  of  dialogue,  Ssr  the  order, 
|>revity,  aqid  precifion,  which  are  facrificed  to  them. 

'There  are  fome  fubjefb,  howerer,  to  which  disu*^ 
logue-writing  is  pecuKarly  adapted,  aiid  where  it  i9 
(IHF  preferable  iSo  the  direi^  and  fimple  method  of  corn* 
pofition. 

Any  point  of  doOrine,  which  is  fa  obripus  that  it 
(barccfy  admits  of  difpute,  but  at  the  feme  time  fo  im- 
^nortant  that  it  cannot  ^  be  too  often  incukated,  feema 
to  rpquire  fome  fuch  method  of  hanulmg  it ;  ^^-herer 
the  noreity  of  the  manner  itiay  coii^nfete  the  irit^ 
peft  of  the  fubjeft ;  where  the  vivacity  of  converfadoix 
^ay  enforce  the  precept ;  and  where  the  variety  of 
lights,  prefented  by  various  perfonages  and  chaffa&drs^ 
may  appear  ti^ith^f  tedious  nor  redundant. 

Any  ^[uefUon  of  pfeilofophy,  on  the  other  hand^ 
^hich  is  fa  obfcure  and  uncertain,  that  human  reafon 
^ran  reach  nc^  ^X6d  determination  with  regard  to  it  { 
if  it  fhould  be  treated  at  aU,  feems  to  lead  us  naturally 
ifita  the  (fffe  of  dialogue  and  eonverfation.  Reafon- 
sEble  men  may  be  allowed  ta  dt$sr,  where  no  one  can 
reafonably  be  pofitive  r  Oppofitb  fentiments,  even  with- 
<Mst  any  decHion,  afford  an  agreeable  amufement : 
and  ff  the  fabjeft  be  curious  and  intcrcfting,  the  book 
carries  us,  in  a  liiaiiner,  ihto  company ;  and  unites 
rile  twtf  greatfcft  and  ptireft  pfcafurcs  of  human  life, 
ftudfj  anci  fodety. 

Hfq>pily,  ftefe  rff (ittnkftattces  are  all  f«>  be  fouirid  in 
the  fttbjt£k  of  vatvvlal  h^eHoiok.  What  truth  fo 
0bTicm;^  fe  certaii^:^  ats  €a  Bdng  of  a  Ood,  which  -th^ 

moft 
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ipoft  ignorant  ages  have  acknowledged,  for  wliich  tiM 
i^oft  rejfined  geniufes  have  ambitioufly  ilriven  to  pror 
duce  new  proofs  and  argiiments  ?  What  truth  fo  imr 
portant  as  this,  whjch  is  the  grpwd  of  all  our  hopes, 
t^e  fureil  foiuvlation  of  morality,  the  firmed  fupport 
of  fociety,  and  the  only  prlncjiple  which  ought  never 
to  be  ia  moment  abfent  fron^  our  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions ?  But  in  treating  .of  this  obvious  and  important 
truth  ;  what  obfcure  qu^ftions  occj^r,  concerning  the 
Nature  of  that  divine  Being  j  hi^  attributes,  his  de- 
etees,  his  plan  pf  providence  ?  Thefe  haye  been  al- 
ways fubje.£led  to  the  difpptatipns  of  men  ;  Co;acemr 
ing  thefe,  human  reafon  has  npt  reached  any  certain 
determination:  But  tl^efe  are  tqpif^  fo  interefling, 
that  we  cannot  reftrain  our  refUefs  inquiry  with  rer 
gard  to  them  ;  thougjli  nodiipg  but  doubt,  uncertain- 
ty, and  contradi<^tion^  l^vp  as  yet  been  the  refujt  of 
^ur-moft  accurate  refearches^ 

This  I  haji  lately  oqcafion  to  obferve,  while  I  pafled, 
^S  ufdal,  part  of  the  fummer-feafon  with  Cleanthjbs^ 
and  was  prefent  at  thofe  copve^ations  of  his  vndi 
PhilO  and  Demea,  of  which  I  gave  you  lately  fome 
imperfed:  account.  Your  curiofity,  you  then  told  me, 
was  fo  excited,  that  I  muft  of  neceility  eater  into  a 
more  e^a^  detail  of  their  reafonings,  and  difplay  thofe 
various  fyftems  which  they  advanced  with  regard  to 
fo  delicate  ^  fubjeA  as  tha^  of  NatpraJ  Religion.  The 
remarkable  ,contraft  in  their  charaflers  ftill  farther 
l^aifed  your  expe&ations ;  while  you  pppofed  the  ac* 
curate  philofophical  turn  of  Cleanthes  to  the  carelefs 
fcepticifm  of  Philo,  or  compared  either  of  their  di^x)- 
fitions  with  the  rigid  inflexible  orthodoxy  of  Demea. 
My  youth  rendered  me  a  mere  auditor  of  thdr  difr 
putes ;  and  that  curiofity  natural  to  the  early  feafoi) 

of 
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of  life,  has  fo  deeply  imprjnted  in  my  memory  the 
whole  chain  and  conneftion  of  their  arguments,  that^ 
I  hope,  I  fliallnot  omit  or  confouncj'any  confider^ble 
part  of  them  in  the  redtaL 
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PART      I 


AFTER  I  joined  the  company,  whom  I  found  fitv 
ting  in  Cleantbes's  library,  Demea  pai^ 
Cleanthes  fome  complimex^ts,  on  the  great  care  which 
he  took  of  iny  education,  and  on  his  unwearied  per- 
feverance  and  conft^cy  jn  ^U  his  friendfhips.  The 
father  of  Pamphilus,  faid  he,  was  your  intimate 
friend :  The  fpQ  is  your  pupil ;  and  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  ypur  adopted  fon,  were  we  to  judge  by  th^ 
pains  which  you  beftow  in  conveying  to  him  every 
ufeful  branch  of  literature  and  fcience.  You  are  no 
more  wanting,  I  am  perfuaded,  in  prudence  than  in 
induHry.  I  fhall,  therefore,  cpmmunicate  to  you  a 
maxim  which  I  have  obferved  with  regard  to  my  own 
.children,  that  I  may  learn  how  far  it  agrees  with  your 
pradice.  The  method  I  follow  in  their  education,  is 
founded  on  t|ie  faying  qf  an  ancient,  ^'  That  ftudents 
of  philofophy  o^ght  firft  to  learn  Logics,  then  Ethics, 
next  Phyfics,  laft  of  all  the  nature  of  the  Gods  *." 
This  fcience  o£  Natural  Theology,  according  to  him,^ 
being  the  moil  profound  and  abftrufe  of  any,  required 
the  matured  judgment  in  its  ftudents  ;  and  none  but 
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a  mind,  CRriched  wkb  all  the  other  fciences,  can  fafe- 
Ij  be  entnifted  with  it. 

Are  you  fo  hte,  fays  Philo,  in  teaching  your  chil- 
dren the  principles  of  religion  ?  Is  there  no  danger 
of  their  neglecting,  or  rejecting  altogether,  thofe  opi- 
nions, of  which  they  have  heard  fo  little  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  thetr  education  ?  It  is  only  as  a  fd- 
encc,  replied  Demea,  fubjeflted'  to  human  reafoning 
and  difputation,  that  I  poftpone  the  ftudy  of  Natural 
Theology.  To  feafon  their  minds  with  early  piety, 
is  my  chief  care ;  and  by  continual  precept  and  £n- 
ftru^ion,  and  I  hope  too  by  example,  I  imprint  deep- 
ly on  their  tender  minds  an  habitual  reverence  for  all 
the  principles  of  religion.  While  they  pafs  through 
every  other  fd^nce,  I  ftill  remark  the  uncertainty  of 
each  part ;  the  eternal  difputations  of  men ;  the  ch* 
fcurity  of  all  philofophy  ;  and  the  ftrange,  ridiculous 
conclufions,  which  fome  of  the  greateft  geniufes  have 
derived  from  the  principles  of  mere  human  reafon. 
Having  thus  tamed  their  mind  to  a  proper  fubmiffion 
2tnd  felf-dif&dence,  I  have  no'  longer  any  fcruple  'of 
opening  to  them  the  greateft  myfteries  of  religion ; 
nor  apprehend  any  danger  from  that  afluming  arro- 
gance of  philofophy,  which  may  lead  them  to  rejeA 
the  mod  eftabliihed  doftrlnes  and  opinions. 

Your  precaution,  fays  Philo,  of  feafoning  youf  chil- 
drens  minds  early  with  piety,  is  certainly  very  reafon- 
^ble ;  and  no  more  than  is  requifite  in  this  profane 
and  irreligious  age.  But  what  I  chiefly  admire  in  your 
plan  of  education,  is  your  method  of  drawing  advan- 
tage from  the  very  principles  of  philofophy  and  learn- 
ing, which,  by  infpiring  pride  and  felf-fufEcienicy,  have 
commonly,  in  all  ages,  been  found  fo  deftru&ive  to 
the  principles  of  relij^ion.    The  vulgar^  indeed,  we 

may 
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mAj  femarky  v4io  are  unaci^ttaiiited  wkh  (cientc  wi 
profound  inquiry^  ob&rvjng  the  endleft  dt^utet  of  ;the 
learned)  have  commonly  a  thorough  contempt  for  ;|>hi' 
lofophy;  -and  rivet  themfelves  the  fafter^  by  that 
meaosy  in  the.  great  pbints  of  theology  which  have 
been  taught  them.  Thofe  who  enter  a  little  into  ftudy 
and  inquiry,  finding  many  appearances  of  evidence  in 
dodrines  the  neweft  and  mod  ejctraordin^ry,  think 
nothing  too  difficult  for  human  reafon }  and  prefump- 
tuouily  breaking  through  all  fences,  profane  the  inmoft 
fanduaries  of  the  temple.  But  Cleanthes  will,  I  hope, 
agree  with  me,  that,  after  we  have  abandoned  igno- 
rance, the  fureft  remedy,  there  is  (till  one  expedient 
left  to  prevent  this  profane  liberty.  Let  Demea's  prin« 
ciples  be  improved  and  cultivated :  Let  us  become 
thoroughly  lenfible  of  the  weaknefs,  blindnefs,.  and 
narrow  limits,  of  human  reafon :  Let  us  duly  coniider 
its  uncertainty  and  endlefs  contrarieties,  even  in  fub* 
je£ts  of  common  life  and  practice  :  Let  the  errors  and 
deceits  of  our  very  fenies  be  fet  before  us  ;  the  infu- 
perable  ^difficulties  which  attend  firft  principles  in'all 
fyftems  ;  the  contradidions  which  adhere  to  the  very 
ideas  of  matter,  caufe,  and  efFed,  extenfion,  fpace, 
time,  motion ;  and,  in  a  word,  quantity  of  all  kinds, 
the  objed  of  the  only  fcience  that  ican  fairly  pretend  to 
any  certainty  or  evidence.  When  thefe  topics  are  dif- 
played  in  their  full  light,  as  they  are  by  ibme  phiiofo- 
phers,  and  almoft  all  divines  j  who  can  retain  fuch 
confidence  in  this  frail  faculty  of  reafon,  as  to  pay  any 
regard  to  its  determinations  in  points  fo  fublime,  fk> 
abftrufe,  fo  remote  from  common  life  and  experience  ? 
When  the  -coherence  of  the  paxts  of  a  ft  one,  or  evet^ 
that  coqipofition  of  part«  which  arenders  it  extended  i 
when  thefe  fasBiliar  objeds,  I  iay,  ^re  fo  inexpUqable^ 


tnd  contain  circumftances  fo  repugnant  and  contradict 
tory ;  with  what  affurance  can  we  decide  concerning, 
the  origin  of  worlds,  or  trace  their  hiftory  from  eterni- 
ty to  eternity  ?     ' 

While  Philo  pronounced  thefe  words,  I  could  ob- 
ferve  a  fmile  in  the  countenance  both  of  Demea  and 
Cleanthes.  That  of  Demea  feemed  to  imply  an  unre- 
ferved  fatisfaftion  ifi  the  do^rifies  delivered  i  But,  in 
Cleanthes's  features,  I  could  diftinginfh  an  air  of 
finefle ;  as  if  he  perceived  fome  raillery  or  artificial 
malice  in  the  reafonings  of  Philo* 
.  You  propofe,  then,  Philo^  faid  Cfeanthes,  to  erecE 
religious  faith  on  philofophical  fcepticifm ;  and  yotr 
think,  that  if  certainty  or  evidence  be  expelled  from 
every'other  fubjeft  of  inquiry,  it  will  all  retire  to  thefe 
theological  do6krines,  and  there  acquire  a  fuperioi' 
force  and  authority.  •  Whether  your  fcepticifm  be  as 
abfolute  and  fmcere  as  you  pretend,  we  (hall  learn  by 
and  by,  when  the  company  breaks  up :  We  fhall  then 
fee  whether  you  go  out  at  the  door  or  the  window  ^ 
and  whether  you  really  doubt  if  your  body  has  gravi- 
ty, or  can  be  injured  by  its  fall ;  according  to  popular 
opinion,  derived  from  cur  fallacious  fenfes,  and  more 
fallacious  experience.  And  this  confideration,  Demea, 
may,  I  think,  fairly  ferve  to  abate  our  ill-will  to  this 
humorous  feft  of  the  fceptics.  If  they  be  thoroughly 
in  earneft,  they  wiH  not  long  trouble  the  world  with 
their  doubts,  cavils,  and  difputes-:  If  they  be  only  in 
jeft,  they  are,  perhaps,  bad  railers  ;  but  can  never  be 
very  dangerous,  either  to  the  ftate,  to  philofophy,  or  to 
i^eligion. 

In  reality,  Philo,  continued  he,  it  feems  certain,  that 
though  a  man,  in  a  flufli  of  humour,  after  intenfe  re- 
flexion on  the  many  con  traditions  and  iroperfedions 

of^ 


of  human  rea/bn,  may  entirely  renounce  all  belief  and 
opinion  ;  it  is  impoflibie  for  him  to  peifevere  in  this 
total  fcepticifm,  or  make  it  appear  in  his  conduft  for  a 
few  hours.  External  objects  prefs  in  upon  him :'  Paf* 
iions  folicit  him :  His  philofophical  melancholy  dilli^ 
pates ;  and  even  the  utmoft  violence  upon  his  own 
temper  will  not  be  able,  during  any  time,  to  preferve 
the  poor  appearance  of  fceptJdfm,  And  for  what  rea- 
fon  impofe  on  himfelf  fuch  a  violeifce  ?  This  is  a  point 
in  which  it  will  be  impoflibie  for  him  ever  to  fatisfy 
himfdf,  eonfiftently  with  his  fceptieal  principles :  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhortians  ;  if  in 
reality  they  endeavoured,  as  is  pretended,  to  extend, 
throughout,  the  fame  fcepticifm,  which  they  had  learn- 
ed from  the  declamations  of  their  fchools,  and  which 
they  ought  to  have  confined  to  them. 

In  this  view,  there  appears  a  great  refemblance.  be- 
tween the  fefts  of  the  Stoics  and  Pyrrhonians,  though 
perpetual  antagonifts  :  and  both  of  them  feem  founded 
6n  this  erroneous  maxim.  That  what  a  man  can  per- 
form  fometimes,  and  in  fome  difpofitions,  he  can  per- 
fbrnt  always,  and  in  every  difpofition.  Whea  the 
mind,  by  Stoical  reflexions,  is  elevated  into  a  fofaUme 
enthufiafm  of  virtue,  and  ftrongly  fmit  with  any  fpe- 
cies  of  honour  or  public  good,  the  utmofl:  bodily  pain 
and  fufferings  will  not  prevail  over  fuch  a  high  fenfc 
of  duty  ;  and  it  is  poflible,  perhaps,  by  its  mean^, 
dven  to  fmile  and  exult  in  the  midft  of  tortures.  Ff 
this  fometimes  may  be  the  cafe  in  faft  and  reality, 
much  more  may  a  philofopher,  in  his  fchool,  or  even 
In  his  clofet,  work  himfelf  up  to  fuch  an  enthufiafm, 
^nd  fupport  in  imagination  the  acutefl:  pain  or  moft 
calamitous  event  which  he  can  poflibly  conceive.    But 
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||pw  flail  he  fupport  ihis  enthufiafin  itfelf  ?  The  bent 
cf  his  mind  relaxes,  and  cannot  be  recalled  arplear 
Aire  :  Avocations  lead  him  aftray  :  Misfortunes  attack 
him  unawares  ;  And  the  philofopher  finks  by  degree^ 
into  the  plebdan* 

I  allow  of  your  comparifon  between  the  Stoics  and 
Sceptics,  replied  Philo. .  But  you  may  obferve,  at  the 
lame  time,  that  though  the  mind  cannot,  in  Stoicifm^ 
fupport  the  higheft  flights  of  philofophy ;  yet,  4^-en 
when  it  finks  lower,  it  ftiU  retains  fomewhat  of  its  for- 
mer .difpofition  ;  and  the  effeds  of  the  Stoic's  reafon- 
ing  will  s^pear  in  his  condud  in  common  life,  and 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  his  adions.  The  ancient 
fchools^  particularly  that  of  Zeno,  produced  examples 
iA  virtue  and  <odelfta^cy  which  feem  aftonifhing  to  pre« 
ient  times. 

Vain  Wifdom  all|  and  falfe  Philofophy. 
Tet  with  a  pleafing  forcery  could  charm 
Pain^  for  a  while,  or  anguifli ;  and  excite 
Fallacious  Hope,  or  arm  the  obdurate  bread 
Widi  ftubbom  Patience,  as  with  triple  fteel. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  man  has  accuftomed  hiinfelf  xa 
fceptical  confiderations  on  the  uncertainty  and  narrow 
limits  of  reafon,  he  will  not  entirely  forget  them  when 
he  turns  his  reflexion  on  other  fubje^s ;  but  in  all  hi^ 
philofophical  principles  and  reafoning,  I  dare  not  fay 
in  his  common  condud,  he  will  be  found  different 
from  thofe,  who  either  never  formed  any  opinions  ia 
the  cafe,  or  have  entertained  fentiments  more  favour^-- 
able  to  human  reafon. 

To  whatever  length  any  one  may  pufli  his  ipecula^ 
tive  principles  of  fcepticifm,  he  muft  act^  I  own,  and 
live>  and  converfe,  like  other  men  >  and  for  this  cont- 
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duA,  he,  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  other  reafoii,  tha^ 
the  abfolute  n^ceflity  he  lies  under  of  fo  doing.  If  he 
ever  carries  hii  fpeculations  ^rther  than  this  neceiBty 
conftrains  him,  and  philofophi^es  either  on  nsltural  or 
moral  fubjeds,  he.  is  allured  by  a  certidn  pleafUre  and 
fatisfadion  which  he  finds  In  employing  himfelf  aftei^ 
that  manner*  He  ccMifiderd,  befides,  that  every  one^ 
^ven  in  common  life,  is  conftrained  to  have  more  oi^ 
lefs  of  ^  this  pHiloibphy ;  that  from  our  earlieft  infancy 
we  make  continttat  advances  in  forming  more  general 
principles  of  cohduft  and  reafoiiing ;  that  the  larger 
experience  we  acquire,  and  the  ftronger  reafon  we  are 
endued  with,  we  always  render  our  principles  the  more 
general  and  comprehenfive ;  aftid  that  what  we  caU 
Philofophy,  is  nothing  but  a  more  regular  and  methodi* 
cal  operation  of  the  fame  kind.  To  philofophize  on 
fuch  fubjeds,  is  nothing  eiTentially  different  from  rea« 
foning  in  cqmmon  life^  and  we  may  only  expeft 
greater  flability,  if  not  greater  truth,  from  our  philofo* 
phy,  on  account  of  its  exafter  and  more  fcrupulous 
method  of  proceeding. 

But  when  we  look  beyond  human  affkirs,  and  the 
properties  of  the  furrounding  bodies :  When  we  carry 
our  fpeculations  into  the  two  eternities,  before  and 
aftei*  the  prefent  flate  of  things ;  into  the  creation  and 
formation  of  the  univerfe ;  the  exiftence  and  proper* 
ties  of  fpirits ;  the  powers  and  operations  of  one  uni« 
verfal  Spirit,  exifting  without  beginning  and  without 
end ;  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  immutable,  infinite,  and 
Incomprehenfible :  We  m*6ft  be  far  removed  from  the 
fmalleft  tendency  to  fcepticifm,  not  to  be  appr^henfive, 
that  we  have  here  got  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties;  '  So  long  as  we  confine  our  fpeculations  to  trade, 
or  morals,  6r  politics,  or  criticifm,  we  make  appeals. 
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every  moment y  to, common  fenfe  and  experience^  whicb 
ftretigthen  our  philofophical  conclufions^  and  remove 
(at  leaft  in  part)  the  fufpidon  which  we  fo  juftly  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  every  reafoning  that  is  very  fubtilc 
and  refined.  But,  in  .theological  reafonings,  we  have 
not  this  advantage ;  while  at  the  fame  time  we  are 
employed  upon  objects,  which,  we  muft  be  feniible, 
are  too  large  for  our  grafp,  and,  of  all  others,  require 
moft  to  be  familiarized  to  our  apprehenfion.  We  are 
like  foreigners  in  a  ftrange  country,  to  whom  every 
thing  mud  feem  fufpicious,  and  who  are  in  danger 
every  moment  of  tranfgreffing  againfl  the  laws  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  people  with  whom  ihey  live  and  con^ 
verfe.  We  know  not  how  far  we  ought  to  truft  our 
vulgar  methods  of  reafoning  on  fuch  a  fubjeft ;  fince, 
even  in  common  life,  and  in  that  province  which  is 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  them,  we  cannot  account 
for  them,  and  are  entirely  guided  by  a  kind  of  inftinct 
or  neceflity  in  employing  them. 

All  fceptics  pretend,  that,  if  reafon  be  confidered  in 
;;in  abftrafl  view,  it  furnilhes  invincible  arguments  a- 
gainit  itfelf ;  and  that  we  could  never  retain  any  con- 
vidion  or  afTurance,  on  any  fubjeft,  were  not  the  fcep- 
tiCal  reafonings  fo  refined  add  fubtile,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  counterpoife  the  more  folid  and  mor^  na- 
tural arguments  derived  from  the  fenfes  and  experience. 
But  it  is  evident,  whenever  our  arguments  lofe  this 
advantage,  and  ri^  wide  of  common  life,  that  the  tnoft 
refined  fcepticifm  comes  to  be  upon  a  footing  with 
them,  and  js  able  to  oppofe  and  counterbalance  them. 
The  one.  has  no  more  weight  than  the  other.  The 
ndiid  mufl  remain  in  fufpenfe  between  them ;  and  it 
is  that  very  fufpenfe  or  balance  which  is  the  triumph 
of  fcepticifnu 
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But  I  obferve,  fays  Cleanthes,  with  regard  to  you, 
Philo,  and  all  fpeculative  fceptics,  that  your  dodrine 
and  praftice  are  as  much  at  variance  in  the  moft  ab- 
ftrufe  points  of  theory,  as  in  the  conduft  of  comihon 
life,  wherever  evidence  difeovers  itfelf,  you  adherd 
to  it,  notwithftanding  your  pretended  fcepticifm  ;  and 
I  can  obferve,  too,  fome  of  your  fe£i  to  be  as  decifive 
as  thofe  who  make  greater  prpfeflions  of  certainty  and 
aiTurance.  In  reality,  would  not  a  man  be  ridiculous^ 
who  ptetended  to  rejed  Newton*s  explication  of  the 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow,  becaufe  that 
Explication  gives  a  minute  anatomy  of  the  rays  of 
light ;  a  fubjed^  forfooth,  too  refined  for  human  cOm- 
prehenfion  ?  And  what  would  you  fay  to  one,  who-, 
having  nothing  particular  to  objed  to  the  arguments 
of  Copernicus  and  Galilaso  for  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
fhould  withhold  his  afient^  on  that  general  principle, 
That  theie  fubje&s  were  too  magnificent  and  remote,  to 
be  explained  by  the  narrow  and  fallacious  resdbn  of 
mankind  ?  • 

There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  brutifh  and  ignorant  fcepj 
ticifm,  as  you  well  obferved,  which  gives  the  vulgar  a 
general  prejudice  againft  what  they  do  not  eafily  un-» 
derftand,  and  makes  theni  rejeft  every  principle  which 
requires  elaborate  reafoning  to  prove  and  eftablifh  it« 
This  fpecies  of  fcepticifm  is  fatal  to  knowledge,  not  to 
religion  ;  fince  we  find,  that  thofe  who  make  greateft 
profeffion  of  it,  give  often  their  affent,  not  only  to  the 
great  truths  of  theifm  and  natural  theology,  but  even 
to  the  moft  abfurd  tenets  which  a  traditional  fuperfti-< 
tion  has  recommended  to  them*  Th^y  firmly  believe 
iii  witches  ;  though  they  will  not  believe  nor  attend  to 
the  moft  fimple  propofition  of  £uclid.  But  the  refined 
and  philofophicai  fceptics  fkll  into  an  inconfiftence  of 
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an  oppofite  nature.  They  pufli  their  refearches  into 
the  mod  abftrufe  corners  of  fcience  ;  and  their  aflent 
attends  them  in  every  ftep,  proportioned  to  the  evi- 
dence which  they  meet  with.  They  are  even  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  moft  abftrufe  and  remote  ob- 
jefts  are  thole  whidi  are  bed  explained  by  philofophy. 
J.ight  is  in  reality  anatomized  :  The  true  fyftem  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  difebvered  and  afcertained.  But 
the  nouriiliment  of  bodies  by  food  is  ftill  an  inexpli- 
cable myftcry  :  The  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter  is 
ftill  incomprehenfible.  Thefe  fceptics,  therefore,  are 
obliged,  in  every  qneftion,  to  confider  eieh  particular 
evidence  apart,  and  proportioa  their  affeilt  to  the  pre- 
cife  dfegree  of  evidence  which  occurs.  This  is  their 
pradice  in  all  natural,  mathematical,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal fcience.  And  why  not  the  fame,  I  afk,.  in  the  the* 
ological  and  religious  ?  Why  muft  conclufions'  of  this 
nature  be  alone  rejeded  on  the  general  prefumptibn  of 
the  infufliciency  of  human  reafon,  without  any  parli^ 
cular  difcuffion  of  the  evidence  ?  Is  not  fuch  an  un- 
equal condud  a  plain  proof  of  prejudice  and  paffion  ? 
Our  fenfes,  you  fay,  are  fellacious  ;  our  under ftand- 
ing  erroneous ;  our  ideas,  even  of  the  moft  familiar 
objefts,.  extenlion,  duration,  motion,  full  of  abfurdities 
and  contradiSions.  You  defy  me  to  folVe  the  difficul- 
ties, or  reconcile  the  repugnancies,  which  you  difcover 
in  them.  I  have  not  capacity  for  fo  great  an  under- 
taking :  I  have  not  leifure  for  it : ,  I  perceive  it  to  be 
fuperfluous.  Your  own  conduct,  iii  every  circum- 
ftance,  refutes  your  principles ;  and  fhews  the  firmeft 
reliance  on  all  the  received  maxims  of  fcience,.  morals^* 
prudence^  and  behaviour; 
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I  {hall  never  aff  nt  to  fo  harfli  an  opinion  as  that  of 
ft  celebrated  writer  *,  At^ho  fays,  that  the  fceptics  arc 
not  a  feft  of  philofophers  :  Thfey  are  only  a  feci  of 
liars.  I  may,  however,  afiirm,  (I  hope,  without  of- 
fence), that  they  are  a  fe^  of  jefters  or  railers.  But, 
for  my  part,  whenever  I  find  myfolf  difpofed  to  mirth 
and  amufement,  I  fhall  certainly  chqofe  my  entertain*^ 
ment  of  a  lefs  perplexing  and  abftrufe  nature.  A  co- 
medy, a  novel,  or  at  moil  a  hiftory,  feems  a  more  n;^- 
tural  recreation  than  fuch  metaphyfical  fubtilties  and 
abftra&ions. 

In  vain  would  the  fceptic  make  a  diHindion  between 
fcience  and  common  life,  or  between  one  Xcience  and 
another*  The  arguments  employed  in  all,  if  jufl,  are 
.  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  contain  the  lame  force  and 
evidence.  Or  if  there  be  any  difference  among  them, 
the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the  fide  of  theology  and 
natural  religion.  Many  .principles  of  mechanics  are 
founded  on  very  abftrufe  reafoning ;  yet  no  man  who 
has  any  pretenfions  to  fcience,  even  no  fpeculative 
fceptic,  pretends  to  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  them.  The  Copernican  fyftem  contains  the 
moft  furprifing  paradox,  and  the  moft  contrary  to  our 
natural  conceptions,  to  appearances,  and  to  our  very 
fenfes  :  yet  even  monks  and  inquifitors  are  now  con-^ 
ftrained  to  withdraw  their  oppofition  to  it.  And  flialh 
Philo,  a  man  of  fo  liberal  a  genius,  and  extenfive 
knowledge,  entertain  any  general  undiftinguifhed 
fcruples  with  regard  to  the  religious  hypothefis,  which 
is  founded  on  the  fimpleft  and  moft  obvious  argu- 
ments; and,  unlefs  it  meets  with  artificial  obftacles, 
has  fuch  eafy  accefs  and  admiflion  into  the  mind  of 
fa^n  ? 
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And  here  \7e  may  obferve,^  continued  he,  turning 
himfelf  towards  Dem^a,  a  pretty  curious  circumftanoe 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  fciences.  After  the  union  of  phi- 
lofophy  with  the  popylar  religion,  upon  the  firft  efta- 
bliihment  of  Chriftianity,  nothing  was  more  ufual,  a- 
mong  all  religious  teachers,  than  declamations  againft 
reafon,  againft  the  fenfes,  againft  every  principle  deriv- 
ed merely  from  human  refearch  and  inquiry.  All  the 
topics  of  the  ancient  Academics  were  adopted  by  the 
Fathers  ;  and  theilce  propagated,  for  feveral  ages,  in 
every  fchool  and  pulpit  throughout  Chriftendom, 
The  Reformers  embraced  the  fame  principles  of  rea- 
foning,  or  rather  declamation ;  and  all  panegyrics  on 
the  excellency  of  faith  were  fure  to  be  interlarded  with 
fome  fevere  ftrokes  of  fatire  againft  natural  reafon. 
A  celebrated  prelate,  too,*  of  the  Romifli  communion, 
a  man  of  the  moft  extenfive  learning,  who  wrote  a  de- 
monftration  of  Chriftianitys  h^is  alfo  compofed  a  trea- 
tife,  which  contains  all  the  cavils  of  the  boldeft  and 
moft  deternnned  Pyirbpnifm,  Locke  feems  io  have 
been  the  firft  Chriftian,  who  ventured  openty  to  aflert, 
that  faith  was  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  reafon ;  that  re- 
ligion was  only  a  branch  of  philofophy ;  and  that  a 
chain  of  arguments,  iimilar  to  that  which  eftabliih^d 
ally  truth  in  morals,  politics,  or  phyfigs,  was  always 
employed  in  difcovering  all  the  principles  of  theology, 
natural  and  revealed.  The  ill  ufe  which  Bayle,  and 
other  libertines,  made  of  the  philofophical  fcepticifm 
of  the  £athers  and  iirft  reformers,  ilill  farther  propa- 
gated the  judicious  fentiment  of  Mr  Locke  :  And  it  is 
now,  in  a  manner,  avowed,  by  all  pretenders  to  rea- 
foning  and  philofophy,  that  Atheift  and  Sceptic  are  al- 
nipft  fynonymous.    And  as  it  is  certain,  that  no  n\?ui 
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is  in  earned  when  he  profeiTes  the  latter  principle ;  I 
would  fain  hope,  that  there  are  as  few  who  feriouily 
maintain  the  former. 

Don't  you  remember,  faid  Philo,  the  excellent  fay- 
ing of  Lord  Bacon  on  this  head  ?  That  a  little  philofo- 
phy,  replied  Cleanthes,  makes  a  man  an  Atheift  :  A 
great  deal  converts  him  to  religion.  That  is  a  veiry 
Judicious  remark  too,  faid  Philo.  But  what  I  have  in 
my  ey^  is  another  paflage,  where,  having  mentioned 
David's  fool,  who  faid  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God, 
this  great  philofopher  obferves,  that  the  Atheifls  now- 
a-days  have  a  double  fliare  of  folly  :  for  theyare  not 
contented  to  fay  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  but 
they  alfo  utter  that  impiety  with  thj^ir  lips ;  and  are 
thereby  guilty  of  multiplied  indifcretion  and  impru- 
4ence.  Such  people,  though  they  were  ever  fo  much 
in  earneft^  cannot,  methinks,  be  very  formidable. 

But  though  you  ihould  rank  me  in  this  clafs  of  fools, 
I  cannot  forbear  communicating  a  remark  that  occurs 
to  me»  from  the  hiftory  of  the  religious  and  irreligious 
fcepticifm  with  which  you  have  entertained  us.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  there  are  ftrong  fymptpms  of  prieft- 
graft  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  aflfair.  During  ig- 
norant ages,  fuch  as  thofe  which  followed  the  difTolu- 
tion  of  the  ancient  fchools,  the  priefts  perceived,  that 
atheifm,  deifm,  or  herefy  of  any  kind,  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  prefumptuous  queftioning  of  received 
opinions,  and  from  a  belief  that  human  reafon  was^ 
equal  to  every  thing.  Education  had  then  a  mighty 
iniiuence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  was  almofl:  equal 
in  force  to  thofe  fuggeftions  of  the  fenfes  and  common 
underftanding,  by  which  the  moft  determined  fceptic 
muft  allow  himfelf  to  be  governed.  But  at  prefent, 
when  the  influence  of  education .  is  much  diminifhed^ 
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and  men,  from  a  more  open  commerce  of  the  world, 
have,  learned  to  compare  the  popular  principles  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  ages,  our  fagacious  divines  have 
changed  their  whole  fyftem  of  phUofophy,  and  talk  the 
language  of  Stoics,  Platom'fts,  and  Peripatetics,  not 
that  of  Pyrrhonians  and  ^^cademics.  If  we  diftnift 
human  reafon,  we  have  now  no  other  principle  to  lead 
us  into  religion.  Thus,  fceptics  in  one  age,  dogmatifts 
in  another  ;  whichever  fyftem  beft  fuits  the  purpofe  of 
thefe  reverend  gentlemen,  in  giving  them  an  afcendant 
over  mankind)  they  are  fure  to  majke  it  their  favourite 
principle  and  cftablifhed  tenet. 

It  is  very  natural,  faid  Cleanthes,  for  men  to  em- 
brace  thofe  principles  by  which  they  find  they  can  beft 
defend  their  doctrines  ;  nor  need  we  have  any  recourfi^ 
to  prieftcraft  to  acicount  for  fo  reafonable  an  expedient. 
And  furely  nothing  can  afford  a  ftronger  prefumption, 
that  any  fet  of  principles  are  true,  and  ought  to  b(i 
embraced,  than  to  obferve,  that  they  tend  to  the  con- 
jBrmation  of  triie  rdigion,  and  ferve  to  confound  the 
cavils  of  Atheirts,  Libertines j  and  Freethinkers  of  all 
denominations. 
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IMusT  own,  CJeanthes,  faid  Demea,  that  nothing 
can  more  furprife  me,  than  the  light  in  which  you 
have  all  along  put  this  argument.    By  the  whole  tenor 
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of  your  difcourfe,  one  would  imagine  that  you  were 
maintaining  the  Being  of  a  God,  againft  the  cavils  of 
Atheifts  and  Infidels  ;  and  were  neceffitated  to  become 
a  champion  for  that  fundamental  principle  of  all  reli- 
gion. But  this,  I  hope,  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  que- 
ftion  among  us.  No  man,  no  man  at  leaft  of  common 
fenfe,  I  am  perfuaded,  ever  entertained  a  ferious  doubt 
with  regard  to  a  truth  fo  certain  and  felf-evident.  The 
queftion  is  not  concerning  the  Being,  but  the  Nature* 
of  God.  This  I  affirm,  ^om  the  infirmities  o^  human 
under  (landing,  to  be  altogether  incomprehenQble  and 
unknown  to  us.  The  elTence  of  that  Supreme  Mind* 
his  attributes,  the  manner  of  his  exiftence,  the  very 
nature  of  his  duration ;  thefe,  and  every  particular 
which  regards  fo  divine  a  being,  are  myflerious  to 
men.  Finite,  weak,  and  blind  creatures,  we  ought  to 
humble  ourfelves  in  his  auguft  prefence;  and,  con- 
fgious  of  our  frailties,  adore  in  filence  his  infinite  per- 
feftions,  which  eye  hath  not  feen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive. They  are  covered  in  a  deep  cloud  from  human 
curiofity :  It  is  profanenefs  to  attempt  penetrating 
through  thefe  facred  obfcurities :  and  next  to  the 
impiety  of  denying  his  exiftence,  is  the  temerity  of 
prying  into  his  nature  and  elTence,  dterees  and  attri- 
butes. 

But  left  you  fhould  think  that  my  piety  has  here  got 
the  better  of  my  philofophy,  I  fhall  fupport  my  opinion, 
if  it  needs  any  fuppoVt,  by  a  very  great  autl^oAty.  I 
might  cite  all  the  divines,  almoft,  from  the  foundation 
of  Chriftianity,  who  have  ever  treated  of  this  or  any 
other  theological  fubjeft :  But  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  at 
prefent  to  one  equally  celebrated  for  piety  and  philofo- 
phy.   It  is  father  Malebrahche^  who,  I  remember, 

thus 
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thus  exprefies  hitnfelf  *•  '^  One  ought  not  fo  much 
"  (fays  he)  to  call  God  a  fpirit,  in  order  to  exprefe  - 
**  pofitively  what  he  is,  as  in  order  to  lignify  that  he 
^'  is  not  matter.  He  is  a  being  infinitely  perfe£t ;  of 
^^  this  we  cannot  doubt*  Bat  in  the  fame  manner  as 
**  we  ought  not  to  imagine,  even  fuppofmg  him  cor- 
poreal, that  he  is  clothed  with  a  human  body,  as  the 
Anthropomorphites  aflerted,  under  colour  that  that 
^*  figure  was  the  moft  perfeft  of  any ;  fo  neither 
^*  ought  we  to  imagine,  that  the  Spirit  of  .God  has 
^'  human  ideas,  or  bears  any  refemblance  to  our  fpi- 
**  rit  J  under  colour  that  we  know  nothing  more  per- 
*'  feft  than  a  human  mind.  We  ought  rather  to  be- 
'*  Heve,  that  as  he  comprehends  the  perfjedions  of 

*'  matter,  without  being  material he  com- 

*'  prebends  alfo  the  perfeftions  of  created  fpirits,  with- 
*'  out  being  fpirit,  in  the  mariner  we  conceive  fpirit : 
*'  That  his  true  name  is.  He  that  is  ;  or,  in  other 
"  words.  Being  without  reftriftion.  All  Being,  the 
*'  Being  Infinite  and  Univerfal," 

'  After  fo  great  an  authority,  Demea,  replied  Philo, 
as  that  which  you  have  produced,  and  a  thoufand  more 
which  you  might  produce,  it  would  appear  ridiculous 
in  me  to  add  my  fentiment,  or  exprefs  my  approbation 
of  your  doftrine.  But  furely,  where  reafonable  men 
treat  thefe  fubjefts,  the  queftion  can  never  be  concern- 
ing the  Being,  but  only  ,the  Nature,  of  the  Deity. 
The  former  truth,  as  you  will  obferve,  is  unqueftion- 
able  and  felf-evident.  Nothing  exifts  without  a  caufe; 
and  the  original  caufe  of  this  univerfe  (whatever  it  be) 
we  call  God  ;  and  pioufly  afcribe  to  him  every  fpecies 
of  perfeftion.  Whoever  fcruplcs  this  fundamental 
truth,  deferves  every  punilhment  which  can  be  inflift- 

ed 

*  RechertJie  de  la  Verite,  liv.  3.  ch,  g. 
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ed  ameng  philofophers,  to  wit,  the  greateft  ridicule, 
contempt)  and  difapprobation.  But  as  all  perfedion  is 
entirely  relative,  we  ought  neyer  to  imagine  that  we 
comprehend  the  attributes  of  this  divine  Being,  or  to 
fuppofe  that  his  perfections  have  any  analogy  or  like- . 
nefs  to  the  perfections  of  a  human  creature.  Wildom, 
Thought,  Defign,  Knowledge ;  thefe  we  juftly  afcribc 
to  him ;  becaufe  thefe  words  are  honourable  among 
men,  ahd  we  have  no  other  language  or  other  concep- 
tions by  which  we  can  exprefs  our  adoration  of  him* 
But  let  us  beware,  left  we  think,  that  our  ideas  any- 
wife  correfpond  to  his  perfections,  or  that  his  attributes 
have  any  refemblance  to  thefe  qualities  among  men. 
He  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  our  limited  view  and  com- 
prehenfion  ;  apd  is  more  the  objeft  of  worlhip  in  the 
temple,  than  of  difputation  in  the  fchools. 

In  reality,  Cleanthes,  continued  he,  there  is  no  need 
pf  having  recourfe  to  that  aflfeCted  fcepticifm,  fo  dif- 
pleafmg  to  you,  in  order  to  come  at  this  determination. 
Our  ideas  reach  no  farther  than  our  experience :  we 
have  no  experience  of  divine  attribute^  and  ope^rations : 
I  need  not  conclude  my  fyllogifm  i  you  can  draw  the 
inference  yourfelf.  And  it  is  a  pleafure  to  me  (and  I 
hope  to  you  too),  that  jufl  reafoning  and  lound  piety 
here  concur  in  the  fame  conclufion,  aujd  both  of  them 
eilabliih  the  adorably  myfterious  and  incomprehenfible 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Not  to  lofe  any  time  in  circumlocutions,  faid  Cle- 
anthes,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Demea,  much  lefs  in  re- 
plying to  the  pious  declamations  of  Philo ;  I  fhall 
briefly  explain  how  I  conceive  this  matter.  Look 
round  the  world ;  contemplate  •the  whole  and  every 
part  of  it ;  you  will  find  it  to  be  nothing  but  one  great 
ma/:bine,  fybdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  lefTer 

machines^ 
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machines,  which  again  admit  of  fubdivilions  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  human  ienfes  and  faculties  can  trace 
and  explain*  All  thefe  various  machines^  and  even 
their  moil  minute  parts,  are  adjufled  to  each  other 
with  an  accuracy  which  ravifhes  into  admiration  all 
men  who  have  ever  contemplated  them.  The  curious 
adapting  of  means  to  ends,  throughout  ajl*  nature,  re- 
fembles  exafUy,  though  it  much  exceeds,  the  produc- 
tions of  human  contrivance;  of  human  defign,  thought, 
wifdom,.and  intelligence.  Since,  therefore,  the  effcfts 
refemble  each  other,  we  are  led  to  infer,  by  all  the 
^  rules  of  analogy, .  that  the  caufes  alfo  refemble,  and 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
mind  of  man ;  though  pofieffed  of  much  larger  facul- 
ties, proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  work  which 
he  has  executed.  By  this  argument  a  pojleriori^  and  by 
this  argument  alone,  do  we  prove  at  once  the  exiftence 
of  a  Deity,  and  his  fimilarity  to  human  mind  and  iiiT 
telligence. 

I  (hall  be  fo  free,  Cleanthes,  faid  Demea,  as  to  tell 
you,  that  from  the  beginning  j  could  not  approve  of 
your  conclulion  concerning  the  fimilarity  of  the  Deity 
to  men ;  ftill  lefs  can  I  approve  of  the  mediums  by 
which  you  endeavour  to  eftabliih  it. — What !  no  de- 
monftration  of  the  Being  of  God !  No  abftrafl  argu- 
ments J  Nq  proofs  d  priori  !  Are  ^hefe,  which  have 
hitherto  jbeen  fo  much  infifted  on  by  philofophers,  all 
fallacy,  all  fopliifm  ?  Can  we  reach  no  farther  in  this 
fubjed  than  experience  and  probability?  I  will  not  fay, 
that  this  is  betraying  the  caufe  of  a  Deity ;  but  furely, 
by  this  afFefted  candour,  you  give  advantages  to  Athe- 
ifls,  which  they  never  could  obtain  by  the  mere  dint  of 
argument  and  reafoning. 

What 
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What  I  chiefly  fcruple  in  this  fubjeft,  faid  Philo,  is 
not  fo  much  that  all  religious  arguments  are  by 
Cleanthes  reduced  to  experience,  as  that  they  appear 
not  to  be  even  the  moft  certain  and  irrefragable  of  that 
inferior  kind.  That  a  ftone  will  fall,  that  fire  will 
bum,  that  the  earth  has  folidity,  we  have  obferved  a' 
thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times  ;  and  when  any  new^ 
inftance  of  this  nature  is  pi;efented,  we  draw  without 
hefitation  the  accuftomed  inference.  The  ^xa£t  fimi- 
Tarity  of  the  cafes  gives  us  a  perfefl:  alTorance  of  a  fi- 
milar  event ;  and  a  ftronger  evidence  is  never  defired 
nor  fought  after.  But  wherever  you  depart  in  the 
lead  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  cafes,  you  diminifli  pro- 
portionably  the  evidence  ;  and  may  at  laft  bring  it  to 
a  very  weak  analogy,  which  is  confefledly  liable  to  er- 
ror and  uncertainty/  After  having  experienced  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  human  creatures,  we  make 
no  doubt  that  it  takes  place  in  Titius  and  Msevius : 
but  from  its  circulation  in  frogs  and  fifhes,  it  is  only  ^ 
prefumption,  though  a  ftrong  one,  from  analogy,  that 
it  takes  place  in  men  and  other  animals.  The  analo- 
gical reafoning  is  much  weaker,  when  we  infer  the 
circulation  of  the  fap  in  vegetables  from  our  experi- 
ence that  the  blood  circulates  in  animals  ;  and  thofe 
who  haftily  followed  that  imperfeft  analogy,  are  found, 
by  more  accurate  experiments,  to  have  been  miftaken. 

If  we  fee  a  houfe,  Cleanthes^  we  cbnclude,  with  the 
greateft  certainty,  that  it  had  an  architeft  or  builder ; 
becaufe  this  is  precifely  that  fpecies  of  effedt  which  we 
have  experienced  to  proceed  from  that  fpecies  of  caufe* 
But  furely  you  will  not  affirm,  that  the  univerfe  bears 
fuch  a  refemblance  to  a  houfe,  thit  we  can  with  the 
lame  certainty  infer  a  fimilar  caufe,  or  that  the  analo- 
gy' is  here  entire  and  perfect.     The  diifimilitude  is  fa 

ftrikingy 
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ftriking,  that  the  ^tmoft  you  can  here  pretend  to,  is  a 
guefs,  a  conjedure,  a  prefumption  concerning  a  fimir 
laf  caufe  ;  and  how  that  pretenfion  will  be  received  in 
the  worl4,  I  leave  you  to  confider. 

It  would  furely  be .  very  ill  received,  replied  Cle-' 
anthes ;  and  I  fhould  be  defervedly  blamed  and  de- 
tefted,  did  I  allow,  that  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  amount-' 
ed  to  no  more  than  a  guefs  or  conje&ure.  But  is  the 
whole  adjuflment  of  means  to  ends,  in  a  houfe,  and  in 
the  univerfe,  fo  flight  a  refemblance  ?  The  oeconomy 
of  final  caufes  ?  The  order,  proportion,  and  arrange- 
ment of  every  part  ?  Steps  of  a  ftair  are  plainly  con- 
trived, that  human  legs  may  ufe  them  in  mounting  j 
and  this  inference  is  certain  and  infallible.  Human 
legs  are  alfo  contrived  for  walking  and  mounting ; 
imd  this  inference,  I  allow,  is  not  altogether  fo  cer- 
tain, hecaufe  of  the  diffimilarity  which  you  remark  ; 
but  does  it,  therefore,  deferve  the  name  only  of  pre- 
fumption or  conjefture  ? 

Good  God !  cried  Demea,  interrupting  him,  where 
are  we  ?  Zealous  defenders  of  religion  allow,  that  the 
proofs  of  a  Deity  fall  fliort  of  perfeft  evidence  !  And 
you,  Philo,  on  whofe  affiftance  I  depended  in  prov- 
ing the  adorable  myfterioufnefs  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
do  you  afTent  to  all  thefe  extravagant  opinions  of  Cle- 
anthes  ?  For  what  other  name  can  I  give  them  ?  Or 
why  fpare  my  cenfure,  when  fuch  principles  are  ad- 
vanced, fupported  by  fuch  an  authority,  before  fo 
young  a  man  as  Pamphilus  ? 

You  feem  not  to  apprehend,  replied  Philo,  that  I 
argue  with  Cleanthes  in  his  own  way  ;  and,  by  (bow- 
ing him  the  dangerous  confeqnences  of  his  tenets^ 
hope  at  lafl  to  reduce  him  to  our  opinion.  But  what 
fticks  qioft  with  you,  I  obferve,  is  the  reprefentatiooi 

whicb 
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vhich  Cleanthes  has  made  of  the  argument  h  pofteriori  ; 
and  finding  that  that  argument  is  likely  to  efcape  your 
hold,  and  vanifh  into  air,  you  think  it  fo  difguifed,  that 
you  can  fcarccly  believe  it  to  be  fet  in  its  true  light. 
Now,  however  much  I  may  diflent,  in  other  refpefts, 
from  the  dangerous  principles  of  Cleanthes,  I  muft  al« 
low,  that  he  has  fairly  reprefented  that  argument; 
and  I  (hall  endeavour  fo  to  ftate  the,  matter  to  you, 
that  you  will  entertain  no  farther  fcruples  with  regard 
to  it; 

Were  a  man  to  abftraft  from  every  thing  which  he 
knows  or  has  feen,  he  would  be  altogether  incapable, 
merely  from  his  own  ideas,  to  determine  what  kind 
of  fcene  the  univerfe  muft  be,  or  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  one  ftate  or  lituation  of  things  above  another* 
For  as  nothing  which  he  clearly  conceives  could  be 
efteemed  impoiHble,  or  implying  a  contradi£tion,  every 
chimera  of  his  fancy  would  be  upon  an  equal  footing ; 
nor  could  he  affign  any  juft  reafon,  why  he  adheres 
to  one  idea  or  fyftem,  and  rejects  the  others  which  are 
equally  poffible. 

Again ;  aft^r  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  contemplates 
the  world  as  it  really  is,  it  would  be  impoflible  for 
him,  at  firft,  to  afOgn  the  caufe  of  any  one  event, 
much  lefe  of  the  whole  of  things,  or  of  the  univerfe. 
He  might  fet  his  Fancy  a  rambling ;  and  fhe  might 
bring  him  in  an  infinite  variety  of  reports  and  repre- 
fentations*  Thefe  would  all  be  poffible ;  but  being 
dl  equally  poifible,  he  would  never,. of  himfelf,  give 
a  fatisfadory  account  for  his  preferring  one  of  them 
to  the  reft.  Experience  alone  can  point  out  to  him 
the  true  caufe  of  any  phenomenon. 

Now,  according  to  this  method  pf  reafoning,  De- 
inea^  it  follows   (and  is,  indeed,  tacitly  allowed  by 

'^  Cleanthes 
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Cleanthes  himfelf)^  that  order,  arrangement,  or  the 
adjuftment  of  final  caufes,  is  not,  of  itfelf,  any  proof 
of  dcfign  ;  but  only  fo  far  as  it  has  been  experienced 
to  proceed  from  that  principle. .  For  aught  we  can 
know  a  priori,  matter  may  contain  the  fource  or  fpring 
of  order  originally  withii^  itfelf^  as  well  as  mind  does ; 
apd  there  is  ho  more  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the 
feverai  elemental,  ftotn  an  internal  unknown  caufe, 
may  fall  into  the  mod  exquifite  arrangement,  ^han  to 
conceive  that  their  ideaS,  in  the  great,  univerfal  mind, 
from  a  like  internal  unknown  caufe,  fall  into  that  ar- 
rangements The  equal  poffibility  of  both  th^Te  f(i)>po- 
(itiohs  is  allo^^ed.  But  by  experience  we  find,  (ac- 
cording to  Cleanthes),  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween them.  Throw  feverai  pieces  of  fteel  together^ 
without  ihape  or  form  ;  they  will  never  arrange  them- 
felves  fo  as  to  compofe  a  watch.  Stone,  and  mortar,' 
and  wood,  without  an  archited,  never  ercSt  z  houfe*' 
But  the  ideas  in  a  human  mind,  we  fee,  by  an  un- 
known, inexplicable  oeconomy,  arrange  thenifelVes  fo 
as  to  form  the  plan  of  a  watch  or  houfe.  Experience, 
therefore,  proves,  that  there  is  an  original  principle 
of  order  in  mind,  not  in  matter.  From  fimilaf  effects 
we  infer  fimilar  caufes.  The  adjuftment  of  means  to 
ends  is  alike  in  the  imiverfe,  as  in  a  machine^ of  hu- 
maiii  contrivance.  The  caufes,  therefore,  muft  be  re- 
fembling. 

I  was  from  the  beginning  fcandalized,  I  muft  own; 
tdth  this  refemblance,  which  is  afferted,  between  the 
Deity  and  human  creatures ;  and  muft  conceive  it  to 
imply  fuch  a  degradation  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  no 
found  Theift  could  endure.  With  your  affiftancei 
therefore,  Demea,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  defend  what 
you  juftly  call  the  adorable  myfteriouihefs  of  the  Di« 
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vin€  Nature>  and  fliall  refute  this  reafoning  af  Cle- 
anthes  ;  provided  he  allows  that  I  have  made  a  fair  re- 
prefentation  of  it. 

.  When  Cleanthes  had  aflented,  Philo,  after  a  fhort 
paufe,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

Thtt  all  inferences,  Cleanthes,  concerning  fad,  are 
founded  on  experience;  and  that  all  experiinentabrea-^ 
fonings  are  founded  en  the\  fuppoTicion,  that  fimilar 
caufes  prove  fimilar  eSeds,  and  fimilar  efTeds  fimilar 
caufes  ;  I  fhall  not,  at  prefent,  much  difpute  with  you^ 
But  obferve,  I  entreat  you,  with  what  extreme  cau- 
tion  all  juftreafoners  proceed,  in  the  transferring  of 
experiments  to  fimilar  cafes#  Unlefs  the  cafes  be  ex- 
aSly  fimilar,  they  Tepofe  no  perfeft  confidence  in  ap- 
plying their  pad  obfervation  to  any  particular  pheno- 
menon. Every  alteration  of  circumftances  occaflons 
a  doubt  concerning  the  event ;  and  it  requires  new 
experiments  to  prove  certainly,  that  the  new  circum- 
ftances are  of  no  moment  or  importance^  A  change 
in  bulk,  fituation,  arrangement,  age,  difpofition  of 
the  air,  or  furrounding  bodies  j  any  of  thefe  particu- 
lars may  be  attended  with  the  moft  unexpeded  confe- 
quences :  And  unlefs  the  objects  be  quite  familiar  to 
us^  it  is  the  higheft  temerity  to  exped  with  affurance, 
after  any  of  thefe  changes,  an  event  fimilar  to  that 
which  before  fell  under  our  obfervation.  The  flow 
and  deliberate  ftep^  of  philofophers,  here^  if  any 
where,  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  precipitate  march  of 
the  vulgar,  who,  hurried  on  by  the  fmalleft  fimilitudc, 
are  incapable  ,of  all  difcernment  or  confideratiop^ 

But  can   you   think,    Cleanthes,    that. your  ufual 

phlegm  and  philofophy  have  been  prelerved  in  fo  wide 

a  ftep  as  you  have  taken,  when'  you  compared  to.  the 

univerfe,  houfes,4hips,  furniture,  machines ;  and,  from 

.  Vol.  II.  s  I  their 
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their  fimilarity  in  fome  Gifcumftances,  inferred  a  fimi- 
larity  in  their  caufes  ?  Thought,  defign,  intelligence, 
fuch  as  we  difcover  in  men  and  other  animals,  is  no 
more  than  one  of  the  fprings  and  principles  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  as  well  as  heat  or  cold,  attraftion  or  repuUion, 
and  a  hundred  pthers,  which  fall  under  daily  obferra- 
tion.  •  It  is  an  aftive  caufe,  by  which  fome  particular 
parts  of  nature,  we  find,  produce  alterations  on  other 

'  parts.  But  can  a  conclufion,  with  any  propriety,  be 
transferred  from  parts  to  the  whole  ?  Does  not  the 
great  difproportion  bar  all  comparifon  and  inference  ? 
From  obferving  the  growth  of  a  hair,  can  we  learn 
any  thing  -  concerning  the  generation  of  a  man? 
Would  the  manner  of  a  leaPs  blowings  even  though 
perfectly  known,  afford  us  any  inftruftion  concerning 
the  vegetation  of  a  tree  ? 

But  allowing  that  we  were  to  take  the  operations  of 
one  part  of  nature  upon  another,  for  the  foundation  of 

,our  judgment  concerning  the  origin  of  the  whole, 
(which  liev^r  can  be  admitted)  j  yet  why  feleft  fo  mi- 
liute,  fo  weak,  fo  bounded  a  principle  as  the  reafon 
and  defign  of  animals  is  found  to  be  upon  this  planet  ? 
What  peculiar  privilege  has  this  little  agitatibn  of  the 
brain,  whjch  we  calf  Thought,  that  we  mufl  thus  make 
it  the  model  of  die  whole  univerfe  ?  Ouf  partiality  in 
our  own  favottr  does  indeed  prefent  it  on  alloccafions^ 
but  found  philofophy  ought  carefully  to  guard  againil 
fo  natural  an  illufion. 

So  far  from  admitting,  continued  Philo,  that  the 
operations  of  a  part  can  afford  us  any  juft  condufion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  whole^  I  will  not  allow 
any  one  part  to  form  a  rule  for  another  part,  if  thai 
latter-  be  very  remote  from  the  former.  Is  there  any 
Kafonable  ground  to  conclude,  that  tSe  inhabitants  of 

other 
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othef  pltoets  poflefs  thought,  intelligence,  reafon,  qt 
any  thiftg  fimllaf  fo  thefe  faculties  in  men  ?  Whenr 
nature  has  fo  extremely  diver fified  hdt  manner  of  ope* 
fatron  in  this  fmall  globe  i  can  we  imagine,  that  fliQ 
inceflantty  copies  herfelf  tbroughdut  fo  immense  a  uni- 
vtHe  ?  And  if  thought,  aa  we  may  Well  fuppofe,  he 
Confined  merely  to  this  narrow  corner,  and  has'  even 
there  fq  limited  a  fphere  of  adiion  f  with  what  proprie- 
ty catti  we  aflign  it  for  the  original  cau£e  of  all  things  i 
The  narrow  views ,  of  a  peasant,  who  i^akes  his  do? 
meflic  occonomy  fhe  rule  for  the  government  of  king- 
doms, is  in  comparifon  a  pardona'ble  fophifm; 

But  were  we  ever  fo  much  affured,  that  i  tfrbdght*^ 
and  reafon,  refembling  the  human,  were  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe,  and  were  its  activity 
elfewhere  vaftly  greater  and  more  commanding  tharf 
it  appeals  in  thls^  globe ;  yet  I .  cannot  fee,  why  the 
operations  of  a  world,  conilituted,  arranged5  adjufted, 
tan  with  any  propriety  be  extended  to  a  world  which 
is  in  its  embryo  flate,^  and  is  advancing  towards  that 
conftitudon  and  arrangement.  By  obfervation,  We 
know  fomewhat  .of  the  ceconomy,  adion,  and  nouw 
rifhment  of  a  finiAed  animal  f  but  we  muft  transfer 
with  great  caution  that  obfervation  to  the  growth  of 
a  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  flill  nxore  to  the  formation 
of  an  animalcule  in  the  loins  of  its  male  parent*  Na- 
ture, we  find,  eten  from  our  Mmited  experience,  pof- 
fefles  an  infinite  number  of  fprings  and  principles,' 
which  inceflantly  difcover  themfetves  on'  every  change 
of  her  pofition  and  fit  nation.  And  whaf  new  and  un- 
known principles  would  a^uate  her  in  fo'  new  and  un- 
known a  fituation  as  that  of  the  formation  of  a  uni- 
verfe, we  cannot,  without  the  utmofl  temerity,  pre- 
tend to  determine* 
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A  very  fraall  part  of  this  great  fyftem,  during  a 
ycry  fliort  time,  is  very  imperfeftly  difcovered  to  us  j 
and  do  we  thence  pronounce  decifively  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  whole  ? 

Adniirable  conclufion  !  Stone,  wood,  brick,  iron^ 
brafs,  have  not,  at  this  time,  in  this  minute  globe  of 
earth,  an  order  or  arrangement  without  human  art 
and  contrivance  :  therefore  the  univerfe  could  not  ori- 
ginally attain  its  order  and  arrangement  without  forne* 
thing  fimilar  to  human  art.  But  is  a  part  of  nature, 
a  rule  for  another  part  very  wide  of  the  former?  Is 
it  a  rule  for  the  whole  ?  Is  a  very  fmall  part  a  rule  for 
the  univerfe  ?  Is  nature  in  one  fituation  a  certain  rule 
for  nature  in  another  fituatioa  vaftly  different  from  the 

« 

former  ? 

And  can  you  bkime  me,  Cleanthes,  if  I  here  imitate 
the  prudent  referve  of  Simonides,  who,  according  to 
the  noted  ftory,  being  aiked  by  Hiero,  **  What  God 
was  ?"  defired  a  day  to  think  of  it,  and  tbex^  two  days 
more  ;  and  after  that  manner  c<»ntinual>y  prolonged  the 
term,  without  ever  bringing  in  his  deftnidon  or  de- 
fcription  ?  Could  you  even  blanie  me,  if  I  had  aitfwer- 
ed  at  firft,  **  that  I  did  not  know,"  and  was  fenfible  that 
this  fubjeft  lay  vaftly  beyond  the-  reaeh  of  my  faculties  ? 
You  might  cry  out  fceptic  and  rallier  as  much  as  you 
pteafed :  but  having  found,  in  fo  many  other  fubjedls 
much  more  familiar,  the  imperfeftions,  and  even  con- 
tradidipns  of  human  reafon,  I  never  ihould  expefiany 
fuccefs,  from  its  feeble  conjeftures,  in  a  fubjed  fo  fub- 
lime,  and  fo  remote  from  the  fphere  of  our  obferva- 
tion.  When  two  fpecies  of  objefts  have  always  been 
obferved  to  be  conjoined  together,  I  can  infer,  by  cuf- 
tom,  the  exiflence  of  one  wherever  I  fee  the  exiftence 
of  the  other :  and  this  I  call  an  argument  from  expe- 
^  rience* 
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rience.  But  how  this  argument  can  have  place,  where 
the  obje£ts,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  are  fingle,  individual, 
without  parallel,  or  fpecific  refemblance,  ma/  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain.  And  will  any  man  tell  me  with  a  fe- 
rious  countenance,  that  an  orderly  univerfe  mud  arife 
from  fome  thought  and  art,  like  the  human  ;  becaufe 
we  have  experience  of  it  ?  To  afcertain  this  reafoning, 
it  were  requilite,  that  we  had  experience  of  the  origin 
of  worlds ;  and  it  is  hot  fufGcient,  furely,  that  we 
have  feen  fhips  and  cities  arife  from  human  art  and 
contrivance. 

Philo  was  proceeding  in  this  vehement  manner, 
ibmewhat  between  jeft  and  earneft,  as  it  appeared  to 
me ;  when  he  obferved  fojne  irgns  x)f  impatience  in 
Cleanthes,  and  then  immediately  flopped  Khort,  What 
I  had  to  fuggeft,  faid  Cleanthes,  is  only  that  you 
would  not  abufq  terms,  or  oiake  ufe  of  popular  expret 
lions  to  fubvert  philofophical  reafonings.  You  know, 
that  the  vulgar  often  diftingiiifh  reafon  frolpi  experi- 
ence, even  where  the  queflion  relates  only  to  matter  of 
fa£i:  and  exiftence ;  though  it  is  found,  wher^  that  rea- 
fon  is  properly  analyzed,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  fpecies 
of  experience.  To  prove  by  experience  the  origin  of 
the  univerfe  from  mind,  is  not  more  contrary  to  com- 
mon fpeech,  than  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  the  fame  principle.  And  a  caviller  might  raife  all 
the  fame  objedions  to  the  Copemican  fyftem  whfch 
you  have  urged  againft  my  reafonings.  Have  you 
other  earths,  might  he  fay,  which  you  have  feen  to 
move  ?  Have  , 

Yes  J  cried  Philoi  interrupting  him^  \ve  have  other 
earths.  Is  not  the  moon  ^nothet  earth,  which  we  fee 
to  turn  round  its  centre?  Is  not  Venus  another 
earth,    where  we    obl!erve   the   fame   phenomenon? 

zl  ^  Are 
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Are  not  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  alfo  a  confirmatibn, 
from  analogy,  of  the  fame  theory  ?  All  the  planets, 
;are  they  not  earths,  which  revolve  about  the  Can  ? 
Are  not  the  fateiliies  moons,  which  move  round  Jupi- 
jter  and  Saturn,  and  along  \yith  thefe  pximary  planets 
round  the  fun  ?  Thefe  analogies  and  refemblances, 
with  others  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  are  the 
fole  proof$  of  the  Copernican  fyftem :  and  to  you  it 
belongs  to  confider,  whether  ypu  have  any  analogie$ 
of  the  fame  kind  to  fupport  your  theory. 

In  reality,  Cleanthes,  continued  he,  the  modem  fy- 
ftem of  aftronomy  is  now  fo  much  received  by  all  in- 
quirers, and  has  become  fo  eflential  a  part  even  of  our 
earlieft  education,  that  we  are  not  commonly  very  ' 
fcrupylous  in  examining  the  reafons  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  It  is  now  become  a  matter  of  merecuriofity 
to  iludy  the  firft  writers  on  that  fubjeft,  who  had  the 
full  force  of  prqudice  to  encounter,  and  were  obUged 
jto  turn  llieir  arguments  on  every  fidfe,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  popular  and  convincing.  iSut  if  we  perufe 
Galilaeo's  famous  Dialogues  concerning  the  fyftem  of 
the  world,  we  fhall  find,  that  that  great  genius,  one 
of  the  fublimeft  that  ever  exifted,  firft  bent  all  his  en- 
dcavours  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
jhe  diftinftion  commonly  made  between  element^ary 
and  cejeftial  fubftances.  The  fchgols,  proceeding  from 
ithe  illufions  pf  fenfe,  had  carried  this  difti^dlion  very 
far }  and  Jiad  ^ftablilhed  the  latter  fubftances  to  be  in- 
generable,  incorruptible,  unalterable,  impafTibie  y  and 
had  afligiied  all  the  oppofite  qualities  to  the  foj-mer. 
But  Galilaeo,  beginning  with  the  moon,  proved  its  fi- 
milarity  in  every  particular  to.  the  earth  j  its  convex 
^gure,  its  natural  darknefs  when  not  illuminated,  its 
denfity,  its  diftinftion  into  fqlid  and  liquid,  the  vari- 

'         .  ations 
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ajtions  of  its  phafes,  thje  mutual  illuminations  of  .the 
ciarth  and  moon,  tlieir  mutual  ecllpfes,  the  inequalities 
of  the  lunar  liirface,  &c.  After  many  inftances  of 
'  this  kind,  with  rega^'d  to  all  the  planets,  men  plainly 
f;iw  that  thefe  bodies  became  proper  objeds  of  .esppe- 
fieace  ;  and  that  th«  fimilarity  of  their  natore  enable4 
us  to  extend  the  fame  argi^n^ents  and  phenomena  from 
one  to  the  other. 

In  this  cautious  proceeding  of  ithe  ailronomers,  you 
may  read  ygur  own  cQndempation,  Cleajithes  i  or  ra- 
ther may  fee,  jh^  the  f^Ajed  in  which  yo.u  '^e  en- 
gaged exceeds  all  human  reafoo  and  ioquoy.  Can 
you  pretend  icp  ihow  any  fii^cfa  fimilarity  ^tween  the 
fabric  of  a  houfe  and  the  generation  of  a  univerf^  ? 
Ha;ire  you  ever  ie.en  ligature  in  any  fuch  fituation  as  re- 
iembles  the  firft  arjraAg^n^Qt  qf  the  elements  i  Have 
worlds  ever  h^m  fqnoeid  und^  ypur  ^ye  ?  apd  have 
you  had  letfure  to  obfery^  tb^  whiole  prpgrofs  of  the 
phenpinenpn,  from  the  firft  appear jmce  of.pr^sr  to  its 
£nal  confumm^tion  ?  If  ,yp^  have^  ,i;hftn  cite  your  (^ 
perieoce,  ?^;^l  ieJiv^r  your  theory. 


y  A  R  T  in. 


How  the  moft  abfurd  argument,  replied  Glean- 
thes,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  in- 
Tention,  naay  acquire  an  air  of  probability !  Are  you 
not  ai^are,  Hiilo,  that  it  became  neceffary  for  Coper- 
nicus and  his  firft  difciples,  to  prove  the  fimilarity  of 

the  tcrreftrial  and  celcftial  matter:  becaufe  feveral 

'     I  • 

^14  philofophers. 


>  ••*» 
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pfiitefophert,  bKndcd  bjr  bid  fvftcms,'  And  fupported 
by  fbme  feiifible  lappeartaces^  fcad  denied'this  -iimilan* 
ty  ?  biit  that  it  is  by.no  means  neceffary,  that  Thdfta 
Ifibuld  pi'dve  the  fimilarity  of  the  works*  of  Nature  to 
thofe  of  art ;  becaufe  this  fimilarity  is  felf-evident  and 
undeniable  ?  The  fame  matter,  a  like  form :  what- 
more  is  requi/ite  to  (how  an  analogy  between  their 
caufes,  and  to  afcertain  the  origin  of  all  things  from  a 
divine  purpofe  and  intention?  Your  objedions,  I 
Hiuft  freely  tell  you^  are  no  better  than  the  abftnife 
eavils  ef  thqfe.philofophers  who  denied  motion )  and 
ought  to  be  refuted  in  the  fame  manner,  byilluftrati- 
ons,  examples,  and  iiiftances,  rather  than  by  ferious 
argument  and  philofophy. 

Suppofe,  therefore,  that  an  articulate  voice  were 
heard  in  the  clouds,  much  louder  and  more  melodi- 
ous than  ;.ny  which  human  art  could  ever  reach :  Sup- 
pofe, that  this  .voice  were  extended  in  the  fame  in- 
itant  over  all  nations,  and  fpoke  to  each  nation  in  its 
qf^ti  hnguage  and  -  dialed :  Suppofe,  th^t  the  words 
delivered  not  only  cojitain  a  ju(t  ienfe  and  meaning, 
but  convey  fome  inftruftion  altogether  worthy  of  a  be- 
*lievolent  Being,  fuperior  to  mankind  :  Could  you  pof- 
fibly  hefitat^  a  moment  concerning  the  caufe  of  this 
Voice  ?  and  muft  you  not  inftantly  afcribe  it .  to  foroc 
^efigri  or  purpofe  ?  Yet  I  cannot  fee  but  all  the  fame 
pbjeftions  (if  they  merit  that  appellation)  which  lie  a- 
gainft  the  fyftem  of  Theifm,  may  alfo  be  produced  a- 
gainft  this  inference. 

Might  you  not  fay,  that  all  conclufions  concerning 
fa£l  were  founded  on  experience ;  that  when  we  hear 
an  articulate  voice  in  the  dark,  and  thence  infer  a  man, 
it  io  only  the  refemblance  of  the  eflfeds  which  leads  us 
\o  conclude  that  there  is  a  like  refemblance  in  the 

?aufe : 
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caufe  :  but  that  this  extraordinary  voice,  by  its  loud* 
nefs,  extent,  and  flexibility  to  all  languages,  bears  fo 
little  analogy  to  any  human  voice,  that  we  have  no 
retfon  to  fuppofe  any  analogy  in  their  caufes :  amfc. 
confequently,  that  a  rational,  wife,  coherent  fpeech, 
proceeded,  you  knew  not  whence,  from  fome  acciden^^ 
tal  whiftling  of  the  winds,  not  from  any  divine  reafon 
or  intelligence  ?  You  fee  clearly  your  own  objec- 
tions in  thefe  cavils ;  and  I  hope  too,  you  fee  clearly^ 
that  they  cannot  poffibly  have  more  force  in  the  one 
cafe  than  in  the  other. 

But  to  bring  the  cafe  ftiU  nearer  the  prefent  one  of 
the  univerfe,  I  fhall  make  two  fuppofitions,  which  im- 
ply not  any  abfurdity  or  impoffibility.  Suppofe,  thai 
there  h  a  natural,  univerfal,  invariable  language,  com- 
mon to  •  every  individusd  pf  human  race ;  and  that 
books  are*  natural  produddons,  which  perpetuate  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  manner  with  animak  and  vegetables^ 
by  defcent  and  propagation.  *  Several  expre^ons  of 
our  paflions  contain-  a  univerfal  language  ;  all  brute  a- 
nimals  have  a  nfl4:ural  fpeech,  which,  however  limited, 
is  very  intelligible  to  their  own  fpecies.  And  as  there 
are  infinitely  fewer  parts  and  lefs  contrivance  in  the 
fined  compofition  of  eloquence,  than  in  the  coarfeft 
organized  body,  the  propagation  of  an  Iliad  or  iEneid 
is  an  eaficr  fuppofition  than  that  of  any  plant  or  ani-* 
mal. 

Suppofe,  therefore,  that  you  enter  into  your  library, 
thus  peopled  by  natural  volumes,  containing  the  rocrfl 
refined  reaibn  and  moft  exquifite  beauty ;  could  you 
poffibly  open  one  of  them,  and  doubt  that  its  origi- 
nal caufe  bore  the  ftrongeil  analogy  to  mind  and  intel- 
ligence ?  When  it  reafons  and  difcourfes ;  when  it 
elcpoftulates,  argues^  fmd  enfprces  its  vie\s  s  aad  to^ 

pics } 
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pics  ;  when  it  applies  fometimes  to  the  pure  intelied, 
fomedoies  to  the  affisdions ;  when  it  coUeds,  difpofesy 
and  adorns  every  confideration  fuited  to  the  fubjed ; 
«ould  you  perfift  in  aflerting,  that  all  this,  at  the  btt- 
tom,  had  really  no  meaning  j  and  that  the  firft  forma- 
tion of  this  volume  in  the  loins  of  its  original  parent 
proceeded  not  from  thought  and  delign  ?  Your  ob« 
ftinacy,  I  know,  reaches  not  that  degree  of  finnnefs : 
even  your  fceptical  play  and  wantonneHi  would  be  a- 
^afhed  at  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity. 

But  if  there  be  any  difference,  Philo,  between  this 
fuppofed  cafe  and  the  real  one  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The  anatomy  of  an  ai- 
■simal  affords  many  ftronger  inftances  of  deiign  than 
the  perufal  of  Livy  or  Tacitus :  and  any  objeftum 
which  you  ftartin  the  former  cafe,  by  carrying  jxie  bade 
to  fo  unufual  and  extraordinary  a  (bene  as  the  firft  for« 
mation  of  worlds,  the  fame  objedion  has  place  on  tbc 
feppofitioa  of  our  vegetating  library.  .Gboofe,  then, 
your  party,  Philo,  without  ambiguity  or  evafion  :  af- 
lert  either  that  a  rational  volume  is  no  proof  of  a  nu- 
cional  caufe,  or  admit  of  a  fimilar  caufe  to  all  the 
^ork«  of  nature. 

Let  me  here  obferve  too,  continued  deantfaes,  tfapt 
ilhis  religious  argument,  inftead  of  being  weakened  bj 
that  icepticifi9  fo  much  affeded  by  you,  rather  acquires 
force  ^om  it,  and  becomes  more  firm  and  undifputed. 
To  ^exclude  aU  argument  or  reafoning  of  e  wy  kind^ 
is  either  afiedation  or  madnefs*  The  declared  profeCi^ 
iion  of  every  reafbnable  fcq)tic  is  only  to  rejed  ab- 
ftrufe,  remote,  and  refined  arguments ;  to  adhere  to 
common  fenfe  and  the  plain  inftinds  of  nature ;  and 
to  afient,  wherever  any  reafons  (hike  him  with  fo  full 
a  force,  that  he  cannot,  without  the  greateft  violence 

prevent 
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prevent  it.  Mow  the  argumqits  for  Natural  Religion 
are  plainly  of  this  kind  i  and  nothing  hot  the  mofl;- 
perverie,  obftinate  met^phyfics  can  rejed  them*  Con« 
fider,  anatomize  the  eye  ;  liirvey  its  flruElureandjcon^^ 
tfivance ;  ^nd  tell  me,  from  your  own  feeling,  if  the 
idea  of  a  contriver  does  not  immediately  flow  in  upon 
you  with  a  force  like  that  of  fenfation.  The  moil  ob- 
vious conclufion,  furely ,  is  in  favour  of  deiign ;  and  it 
requires  time,  reflection,  and  ftudy,  to  fununon  i^ 
thofe  frivolous,  though. a^ftrufe  objedions,  which  caa 
fupport;  Infidelity.  Who  can  bqhold  the  male  and  fe- 
male of  each  fpecies,  th€i  correfpondence  of  their  part$ 
and  inftinds,  their  paflions,  and  whole  courfe  of  life 
before  and  after  generation,  but  mud  be  feniible,  thai! 
^fae  propagation  of  the  fpecies  i«  intended  by  Nature  f 
Millions  and  millions  of  fuch  inftances  prefoit  them<* 
felves  through  every  part  of  the  umverfe  ;  and  no  lan-ir 
guage  can  convey  a  more  intelligiblfe,  irrefiftible  mean^ 
ing,  than  the  curious  adjuftment  of  final  canies.  Td 
what  degree,  therefore,  of  blind  dogmatifm  muft  one 
have  attained,  to  rejefl  fuch  natural  and  fuch  convinc- 
ing arguments  ? 

Some  beauties  in  writing  we  may  meet  with,  which 
feem  contrary  to  rules,  and  -which  gain  the  affedions, 
and  animate  the  imagination,  in  oppofltion  to  all  the  pre<« 
cepts  of  criticifm,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  eflabliih<» 
ed  mailers  of  art.  And  if  the  argument  for  Theifm 
be,  as  you  pretend,  contradid6ry  to  the  principles  of 
logic;,  its  univerfal,  its  irrefiftible  influence  proves 
clearly,  that  there  may  be  argiiments  of  a  like  irregu« 
lar  nalurci  Whatever  cavils  may  be  urged,  an  order- 
ly  world^  as  well  as  a  coherent,  articulate  ipeecfa^  wiH 
flill  be  received  as  an  inconteflible  proof  of  defign  and 
in^^tion* 

It 
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It  fometimes  happens,  I  own»  that  the  religious  ar- 
guments have  not  their  due  influence  on  an  ignorant 
favage  and  barbarian ;  not  becaufe  they  are  pbfcure 
and  difficult,  but  becaufe  he  never  afks  himfelf  any 
queftion  with  regard  to  them.  Whence  arifes  the  cu- 
rious flru&ure  of  an  animal  ?  From  the  copulation  of 
its  parents.  And  thefe  whence  ?*  From  their  parents. 
A  few  removes  fet  tjie  objefts  at  fuch  a  diflance,  that 
to  him  they  are  lofl  in  darknefs  and  confufion ;  nor  is 
he  aftuated  by  any  curiofity  to  trace  them  farther. 
But  this  is  neither  dogmatifm  nor  fcepticifm,  but  ftu- 
pidity ;  a  ftate  of  mind,  very  different  from  your  lifting, 
inquifitive  difpofition,  my  ingenious  friend.  You 
can  trace  caufes  froni  effeds ;  you  can  compare  the 
mofl  diftant  and  remote  objeds ;  and  your  greateft  er- 
rors proceed  not  from  barrennefs  of  thought  and  in- 
vention, but  from  too  luxuriant  a  fertility,  which  fup- 
preffes  your  natural  gopd  fenfe,  by  a'profufion  of  ixn^ 
neceflary  fcruples  and  objeftions^ 

Here  I  could  obferve,  Hermippus,  that  Philo  was  a 
little  embarr^ed  and  confounded  :  but  while  he  hefi- 
tated  in  delivering  an  anfwer,  luckily  for  him  Demea 
broke  in  upon  the  difcourfe,  and  faved  his  countenance. 

Your  inflance,  Cleanthes,  faid  he,  drawn  from  books 
and  language,  being  iamiliar,  has,  I  confefs,  fo  mucl^ 
more  force  on  that  account :  but  is  there  not  fome 
danger  too  in  this  very  circumflance  j  and  may  it  not 
render  us  prefumptuous,  by  making  us  imagine  we 
comprehend  the  Deity,  and  have  fome  adequate  idea 
of  his  nature*  and  attributes  ?  When  I  read  a  volume, 
I  enter  into  the  mind  and  intention  of  the  author :  I 
become  him,  in  a  manner,  for  the  inflant ;  and  have 
an  immediate  feeling  and  conception  of  thofe  ideas 
wl)ic}^  r^evolved  in  his  imagination,  while  empIoye4  in 

that 
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that  compofition.  But  fo  near  an  approach  we  never 
furely  can  make  to  the  Deity.  His  ways  are  not  our 
ways.  His  sittributes  are  perfeft,  but  incomprehenfibl^. 
And  this  volume  of  Nature  contains  a  great  and  inexi^ 
plicable  riddle,  more  than  any  intelligible  difcourfe  or 
reafoning. 

The  ancient  Platonifts,  you  know,  were  the  moft 
religious  an4  devout  of  all  the  Pagan  philofophers : 
yet  many  of  them,  particularly  Plotinus,  exprefsly  de- 
clare, that  intelled  or  underftanding  is  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  Deity ;  and  that  our  moft  perfect  wor- 
ihip  of  him  conlifts,  not  in-afts  of  veneration,  reve- 
rence, gratitude,  or  love  ;  but  in  a  certain  myfterious 
felf-annihilation,  or  total  extindion  of  all  our  faculties. 
Thefe  ideas  are,  perhaps,  too  far  ftretched  ;  but  ftill  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  by  reprefenting  the  Dei- 
ty as  fo  intelligible  and  comprehenfible,  and  fo  iimilar 
to  a  human  mind,  we  are  guilty  of  the  groffeft  and 
moft  narrow  partiality,  and  make  ourfelves  the  model 
*  of  the  whole  univerfe. 

AH  the  fentiments  of  the  human  mind,  gratitude, 
refentment,  love,  friendfliip,  approbation,  blame,  pity, 
emulation,  envy,  have  a  plain  reference  to  the  ftate 
and  fituation  of  man,  and  are  calculated  for  preferving 
the  exiftence,  and  promoting  the  aftivity,  of  fuch  a 
being  in  fuch  circumftances.  It  feems  therefore  un- 
reafonable  to  transfer  fuch  fentiments  to  a  fupreme  ex- 
iftence, or  to  fuppofe  him  aftuated  by  them  ;  and  the 
phoenomena,  befides,  of  the  univerfe  will  not  fupport 
us  in  fuch  a  theory.  All  our  ideas  derived  from  the 
fenfes,  are  confeffedly  falfe  and  illufive ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  fuppofed  to  have  place  in  a  fupreme  in- ' 
telligence  :  And  as  the  ideas  of  infernal  fentiment,  ad- 
ded to  thofe  of  the  external  fenfes,.  compofe  the  whole 

furniture 


fuTflitate  of  btttna^  underftaliding,  -vre  iikj  coitoloclej 
thttt  none  of  the  nntteriald  of  thought  ^e  m  any  re- 
fpe^l  fimilar  in  the  human  aird  in'  the  dhriud  intelU^ 
gence.  New,  as  to  the  manitet  of  thinking ;  faonf  can 
Vfe  make  any  comparifon  between  them,  or  fuppok 
them  any  wife  refembling  ?  Our  thought  is  fluduat- 
ing,  uncertain,  fleeting,  fuccelCre,  and  compounded  ; 
and  were  we  to  remove  thefe  drcumftanoes,  we  abfo^ 
lutely  annihilate  its  effence  (  and  it  would,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  be  an  abufe  of  terms;  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of 
thought  or  reafon.  At  leaft,  if  it  s^pear  more  pious 
and  refpeflfijl  (as  it  really  is)  fUlI  to  retain  thefe  terms, 
when  we  mention  the  Supreme  Being ;  we  ought  to 
acknowledge,  that  their  meaning,  in  that  cafe,  is  total- 
ly iricomprehenfibk ;  and  that  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature  do  not  permit  us  to  reach  any  ideas  which  in 
the  leaft  correfpond  to  the  ineffable  fubUmity  of  the 
divine  attributes. 


P    A    R    T      IV. 

■ 

IT  feems  ftrange  to  me,  faid  Cleanthes,  that  yotf, 
Demea,  who  are  fo  fincere  in  the  caufe  of  religion, 
(hould  ftill  maintain  the  myfterious,  incompreheAfibk 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and  ihould  infift  fo  ftrenuoufly 
that  he  has  no  manner  of  likenefs  or  refemblance  to 
human  creatures.  The  Deity,  I  can  readily  allow, 
poifefles  many  powdrs  and  attributes,  of  which  we  can 
have  no  comprehenfion :  But  if  our  ideas^  fo  far  as 

they 
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they  go,  be  not  juft,  and  adequate^  a&d  correfpondcint 

to  his  real  nature,  I  know  not  what  there  is  in  tbit 

♦ 

fubjefl  worth  infifting  cm*  Is  the  ^ame,  without  any 
meaning,  of  fuch  mighty  importance?  Or  how  do 
you,  Myftics,  who  maintain  the  abfolute  incon^rehen* 
fibility  of  the  Deity,  differ  from  Sceptics  or  Atheifts, 
who  aflert,  that  the  firll  caufe  of  all  is  unknown  and 
unintelligible  ?  Their  temerity  muft  be  very  great,  if^ 
after  reje£bing  the  produdion  by  a  mind ;  I  mean,  a 
mind  refembling  the  human  (for  I  know  of  np  other), 
they  pretend  to  affign,  with  certainty,  any  other  fpe- 
ciBc  intelligible  caufe :  and  their  confcience  muit  be 
very  fcrupulous  indeed,  if  they  refufe  to  call  the  uni^ 
yerfal,  unknown  caufe,  a  God  or  Deity,  and  to  beftow 
on  him  as  many  fublime  eulogies  and  unmeaning  epi« 
thets  as  you  (hall  pleafe  to  require  of  them* 

Who  could  imagine,  replied  Demea,  that  Cleanthes^ 
the  calm,  philofophical  Cleanthes,  would  attempt  to 
.  refute  his  antagonifts,  by  affixing  a  nick-name  to  them; 
and,  like  the  common  bigots  and  inquifitors  of  the  age, 
have  recourfe  to  inve£live  and  declamation,  inftead  of 
reafoning  ?  Or  does  he  not  perceive,  that  thefe  topics 
are  eafily  retorted,  and  that  Anthropomorphite  is  an 
appellation  as  invidious,  and  implies  as  dangerous  con- 
fequences,  as  the  epithet  of  Myftic,  with  which  he  has 
honoured  us  ?  In  reality,  Cleanthes,  confider  what  it 
is  you  alTert,  when  you  reprefent  the  Deity  as  fimilar 
to  a  human  mind  and  underftanding.  What  is  the 
foul  of  man  ?  A  compofition  of  various  faculties,  paf- 
fions,  fentiments,  ideas  j  united,  indeed,  into  one  felf 
or  perfon,  but  ftill  diftind  from  each  other.  When  it. 
reafons,  the  ideas,  which  are  the  parts  of  its  difcourfe^ 
arrange  themfeives  in  a  certain  form  or  order  ;  which 
ii  not  preferve^  entire  for  a«moment,  but  immediately 

gives 
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gives  place  to  another  arrangement.  Kew  opinkws, 
new  paflions,  new  affedions,  new  feelings  arife,  which 
continually  diverfify  the  mental  fcene,  and  produce  in 
it  the  greateft  variety  and  moil  rapid  fucceifion  imagin- 
able. How  is  this  compatible  with  that  perfed  immu- 
tability and  fimplicity  which  all  true  Theifts  afcribe  to 
the  Deity  ?  By  ^e  fame  a£t,  fay  they,  he  fees  paft, 
prefenty  and  future  :  .  His  love  and  hatred,  his  mercy 
and  juftice,  ar\e  one  individual  operation  :  He  is  entire 
♦  in  every  point  of  fpace  ;  and  complete  in  every  inftaAt 
of  duration.  No  fuccellion,  no  change,  no  acquifition, 
no  diminution.  What  he  is,  implies  not  in  it  any  fha- 
dow  of  diftinftion  or  diverfity.  And  what  he  is,  this 
moment,  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  without 
any  new  judgment,  fentiment,  or  operation.  He  ftands 
fixed  in  one  fimple,  perfeft  ilate  :  nor  can  you  ever 
fay,  with  any  propriety,  that  this  afl  of  his  is  different 
from  that  other  j  or  that  this  judgment  or  idea  has 
been  lately  formed,  and  will  give  place,  by  fucceffion, 
to- any  different  judgment  or  ideal 

I  can  readily  allow,  faid  -Cieantbes,  that  thofe  who 
maintain  the  perfed  funplicity  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
to  the  extent  in  which  you  have  explained  it,  are  com- 
plete  Myftics,  and  chargeable  with  all  the  coniequences 
which  I  have  drawn  from  their  opinion.  They  are,  in 
a  word,  Atheifts,  without  knowing  it.  For  though  it 
be  allowed,  that  the  Deity  poffeflfes  attributes  of  which 
we  have  no  comprehenfion  ;  yet  ought  we  never  to  a- 
icribe  to  him  any  attributes  which  are  abfolutely  in- 
compatible with  that  intelligent  nature  effential  to  him. 
A  mind,  whofe  ads,  and  lentiments,  and  ideas,  are  not 
diftind  and  fucceilive  ;  one,  that  is  wholly  iimple,  and 
totally  immutable  ;  is  a  r.iind,  which  has  no  thought, 
no  reafon>  no  will,  no  fei^ment^  no  love,  no  hatred ; 

or. 
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br;  iiLa  wQpdr'is  w  nund  at  all;  ..It  i$  aiiibufe.of 
terms  to  give  it  that  2q>pellation ;  afi4  we  may  as  veU 
fpeak  of  limited  extenfi6n  without  ^gure^  or  of  nuitl^ 
bar  without  QQinMfition.  . 

Pray  confider,,  faid  Philo^  whom  ydti  are  at  prefeot 
inveighing  againft.  You  are  honouring  with  the  ap** 
pellation  of  Atheiil  all  the  founds*  orthodox  divines,  aUr 
mp^j  who  have  treated  o£  this  fubjeld ; .  and  you  will 
at  lafl  be,  yoiirfelf,  found,  according  to  youf  reckons 
ing,  the  only  foiind  Theift  in  the  worlds  But  if  idola-* 
ters  be  Atheiils,  as,  I  think,  may  juftly  be  aflferted,  and 
Chriilian  Theologians  the  fame  j  what  becomes  of  the 
argument,  fo  much  celebrated^  derived  /ram  the  uui- 
Verfal  confent  of  mankind  ? 

But  becaufe  I  know  yoii  are  not  miijch  fwayed  by 
names  and  authorities,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fhew  you,  a 
little  more  diflindly, ,  the  inconveniences  of  that  An- 
throponiorphifm  which  you  have  embraced ;  and  fhall 
prove,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  fuppole  a  plan  of  the 
world  to  be  formed  in  the  divine  mind,  confifting  of 
diftind  ideas,  differently  arranged  ;  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  an  archited  forms  in  his  head  the  plan  of  a 
houfe  which  he  intends  to  execute. 

It  is  not  eafy,  I  own,  to  fee  whit  is  gained  by  thi.< 
fuppofition,  whe,ther  we  judge  of  the  matter  by  Reafon 
br  by  Experience.  We  are  ftill  obliged  to  mount 
higher,  in  order  to  find  the  caiife  of  this  Cciufe,  which 
you  had  ailigned  as  fatisfa6tory  and  conclufive. 

*   _  •  •  •  •  •  I 

If  Reafon  (I  mean  abftraft  reafon,  derivcid  from  in- 
quiries  a  priori)  be  not  alike  mute  with  regard  to  all 
queftions  concerning  caiife  and  effect ;  this  fentence  at 
leafl  it  will  venture  to  pronounce.  That  a  itiental 
world,  or  univerfe  of  ideas^  requires  a  caufe  as  much 
as  does  a  material  world,  or  univerfe  of  objects  j  and. 

Vol.  li.  2  K  if 
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if  fimilar  in  its  arrangement,  muft  require  a  finular 
*  caufe.  For  what  is  there  in  this  fubjeft  which  ihould 
occafion  a  different  conclufion  or  inference  ?  In  an  ab- 
ftract  view,  they,  are  entirely  alike ;  and  no  difficulty 
attends  the  one  fuppofition,  which  is  not  common  to 
both  of  them^ 

Again,  when  we  will  needs  force  Experience  to  pro« 
nounce  fome  fentence,  even  on  thefe  Tubjefts  which  lie 
fceyond  her  fphere,  neither  can  fhe  perceive  any  ma- 
terial difference,  in  this  particular,  between  thefe  two 
kinds  of  worlds  ;  but  finds  them  to  be  governed  hf  fi- 
milar principles,  and  to  depend  upon  an  equal  variety 
of  caufes  in  their  operations  :  We  have  fpecimens  in 
miniature  of  both  of  them.  Our  own  mind  refembles 
the  one  :  A  vegetable  or  animal  body  the  oAen  Let 
Experience,  therefore,  judge  from  thefe  famples.  No- 
thing feems  more  delicate,  with  regard  to  its  caufes, 
than  thought ;  and  as  thefe  caufes  never  operate  in 
two  perfons  after  the  fame  manner,  fo  we  never  find 
two  perfons  who  think  exactly  alike.  Nor  indeed  does 
the  fame  perfon  think  exactly  alike  at  any  two  diffe- 
rent periods  of  time*  A  difference  of  age,  of  the  dif- 
piofition  of  his  body,  of  weather,  of  food,  of  company, 
of  books,  of  paffions  ;  any  of  thefe  particulars,  or 
others  more  minute,  are  fufficient  to  alter  the  curious 
machinery  of  thought,  and  communicate  to  it  very 
different  movements  and  operations.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  vegetables  and  anitnal  bodies  are  not  more 
delicate  in  their  motions,  nor  depend  upon  a  greater 
variety,  or  more  curious  adjuftment  of  fprings  and 
principles.^ 

How,  therefore,  (hall  we  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning 
the  caufe  of  that  Being,  whom  you  fuppofe  the  Author 
of  Nature,  or,  according  to  your  fyftem  of  Anthropo- 
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hiorphifm,  the  ideal  world,  into  which  you  trace  the 
material  ?  Have  we  not  the  fame  reafon  to  trace  that 
ideal  world  into  another  ideal  World,  or  new  intelligent 
principle  ?  But  if  we  ftop,  and  go  no  farther;  why  go 
fo  far  ?  Why  not  ftop  at  the  material  world  ?  How 
can  we  fatisfy  ourfelves,  without  going  on  in  infinitum  f 
And  after  all,  what  fatisfadion  is  there  in  that  infinite 
progreffion  ?  Let  us  remember  the  ftory  of  the  Indian 
philofopher  and  his  elephant.  It  was  never  more  ap- 
plicable than  to  the  prefent  fubjeft.  If  the  material 
world  refts  upon  a  fimilar  ideal  world,  this  ideal  world 
inuft  reft  upon  fome  other ;  and  fo  on  without  end. 
It  were  better,  therefore,  never  to  look  beyond  the 
prefent  material  world.  By  fuppofing  it  to  contain  the 
principle  of  its  order  within  itfelf,  we  really  affert  it  to 
be  Gcki ;  and  the  foolier  we  arrive  at  that  divine  Be- 
ing,  fo  much  the  better.  Whien  you  go  one  ftep  be- 
yond the  mundane  fyftem,  you  only  excite  an  inquifi- 
tfve  humour,  ^hich  it  is  impoffible  ^ver  to  faifisfy. 

To  fay,  that  the  different  ideas,  which  compofe  the 
teafon  of  the  Supreme  Being,  fall  into  ordet,  of  them- 
felves,  and  by  their  own  nature,  is  really  to  tklfc  with- 
out any  precife  meaning*  If  it  has  a  meaning,  I  would 
fain  know,  why  is  it  not  as  good  fenfe  to  fay,  that  the 
parts  of  the  material  world  would  fall  into  order,  o( 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  nature.  Can  the  one 
opinion  be  intelligible,  while  the  other  is  iiot  fo  ? 

We  have,  indeed,  experience  of  ideas,  which  fall 
mto  order,  of  themfelves,  and  without  any  knowil 
caufe  :  But,  I  am  fure,  we  have  a  much  larger  experi- 
ence of  matter,  which  does  the  fame  ;  as  in  all  inftan^ 
ces  of  generation  and  vegetatioii,  where  the  accurate 
analyfis  of  the  caufe  exceeds  all  human  comprehenfion. 
We   have  alfo   experience   of  particular  fyftems  of 

^K  i  thought 
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thought  and  of  matter,  which  have  no  order  :  of  the 
fir  ft  9  in  madnefs  ;  of  die  fecond,  in  corruption.  Why 
then  ihould  we  think,  that  order  is  more  effential  to 
one  than  the  other  ?  And  if  it  requires  a  caufe  in  both, 
what  do  we  gain  by  your  fyftem,  in  tracing  the  uni- 
verfe  of  objefts  into  a  £milar  univerfe  of  ideas  ?  The 
firil  ftep  which  we  make  leads  us  on  for  ever*  It  were, 
therefore,  wife  in  us,  to  limit  all  our  inquiries  to  the 
prefent  world,  without  looking  farther.  No  fatisfac- 
tion  can  ever  be  attained  by  thefe  fpeculations,  which 
'  fo  far  erceed  the  narrow  bounds  of  human  under- 
ftanding. 

It  was  ufual  with  the  Peripatetics,  you  know,  Cle- 
anthes,  when  the.  caufe  of  any  phenomenoa  was  de* 
manded,  to  have  recourfe  to  their  faculties,  or  occult 
qualities ;  and  to  fay,  for  inftance,  that  bread  nourifh- 
ed  by  its  nutritive  faculty,  and  fenna  purged  by  its  pur- 
gative: But  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  this  fubterfuge 
was  nothing  but  the  difguife  of  ignorance  y  and  that 
thefe  philofophers,  thou^  lefs  ingenuous,  really  faid 
the  fame  thing  with  the  fceptics  or  the  vulgar,  who 
fairly  confefied,  that  they  knew  not  the  caufe  of  thefe 
phaenomena«  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  afked,  what 
caufe  produces  order  in  the  ideas  of  the  Supren^  Be- 
ing I  can  any  other  reafon  be  alTigned  by  you,  Anthro- 
pomosphites,  than  that  it  is  a  rational  faculty,  and  that 
fuch  k  the  nature  of  the  Deity  ?  But  why  a  fimilar 
anfwer  will  not  be  equally  fatisfadtory  in  accounting 
for  the  order  of  the  world,  without  having  recourfe  ta 
any  fuch  intelligent  creator  as  you  iniift  on,  may  be 
difEcult  to  determine.  It  is  only  to  fay,  that  fuch  ia 
the.  nature  of  material  dbjefts,  and  that  they  are  all 
originally  poifefled  of  a  faculty  of  order  and  propor- 
tion*    Thefe  are  only  more  learned  and  elaborate  waya 
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of  confeffing  our  ignorance  ;  nor  has  the  one  hypothe- 
fis  any  real  advantage  above  the  other,  except  in  its 
greater  conformity  to  vulgar  prejudices. 

You  have  difplayed  this  argument  with  great  em- 
phafis,  replied  Cleanthes  :  You  feem  not  fenfible  how 
eafy  it  is  to  anfwer  it.  Even  in'  common  life,  if  I  af- 
fign  a  caufe  for  any  event ;  is  it  any  objeftion,  Philo, 
that  I  cannot  ailign  the  caufe  of  that  cai^fe,  and  anfwer 
every  new  queftion  which  may  incefTantly  be  ftarted  ? 
And  what  philofophers  could  poffibly  fubmit  to  fo  rigid 
a  rule  ?  philofophers,  who  confefs  ultimate  caufes  to  be 
totally  unknown;  and  are  fenfible,  that  the  moft  refin- 
ed principles,  into  which  they  trace  the  phenomena, 
are  ftill  to  them  as  inexplicable  as  thefe  phenomena 
themfelves  are  to  the  vulgar.  The  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  nature,  the  curious  adjuftment  of  final  caufes, 
the  plain  ufe  and  intention  of  every  part  and  organ  ; 
all  thefe  befpeak,  in  the  cleared  language,  an  intelli- 
gent caufe  or  author.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  join 
in  the  fame  teftimony :  The  whole  chorus  of  Nature 
raifes  one  hymn  to  the  praifes  of  its  Creator :  You 
alone,  or  almoft  alone,  difturb  this  general  harmony. 
You  dart  abftrufe  doubts,  cavils,  and  objeftions :  Yoa 
alk  me,  what  is  the  ycaufe  of  this  caufe  ?  I  know  not  j 
I  care  not ;  that  concerns  not  me.  I  have  found  ^ 
Deity ;  and  here  I  ftop  my  inquiry^  Let  thofe  go  far- 
ther who  are  wifer  or  more  enterprising. 

I  pretend  to  be  neither,  replied  Philo  :  and  for  that 
very  reafon,  I  ihould  never  perhaps  have  attempted  to 
go  fo  far  ;  efpecially  when  I  am  fenfiblC;,  that  I  muft 
at  laft  be  contented  to  fit  down  with  the  fame  anfwer, 
which,  without  farther  ti'ouble,  might  have  fatisfied 
me  from  the  beginning.  If  I  am  ftill  to  remain  in  xiu 
ter  ignorance  of  caiifes,  and  can  abfolutely  give  an  ex^ 
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plication  of  nothing,  I  (hall  never  efteem  it  any  advan- 
tage to  (hove  off  for  a  moment  a  difficulty,  which,  you 
acknowledge,  muft  immediately,  in  its  full  force,  recur 
upon  me.  ,Naturalifts  indeed  very  juftly  explain  par- 
ticular effeft?  by  more  general  caufes  ;  though  thcfe 
general  caufes  themfelves  fhould  remain  in  the  end 
totally  inexplicable  :  but  they  never  furely  thought  it 
fatisfactory  to  explain  a  particular  effeft  by  a  particular 
caufe,  which  was  no  more  to  be  accounted  for  than  the 
efFed  itfelf.  An  ideal  fyftem,  arranged  of  itfelf,  with- 
out a  precedent  defign,  is  not  a  whit  more  explicable 
than  a  material  one,  which '  attains  its  order  in  a  like 
manner ;  nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  the  latter 
fuppofition  than  in  the  former. 


PART 

BUT  to  (how  you  ftill  more  inconveniences,  conti- 
nued Philo,  in  your  Anthropomorphifni ;  pleafe 
to  take  a  new  furvey  of  your  principles.  "  Like  efFeds 
prove  like  caufes."  This  is  the  experimental  argu- 
ment }  and  this,  you  fay  too,  is  the  fole  theological  ar- 
gument. Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  liker  the  effefts 
are  which  are  feen,  and  the  liker  the  caufes  which  are 
inferred,  the  ftronger  is  the  argument..  Every  depar- 
ture on  either  fide  diminifhes  the  probability,  and  ren- 
ders the  experiment  lefs  conclufive.  You  cannot  doubt 
6t  the  principle :  neither  ought  you  to  rejedt  its  confe- 
quences. 

All 
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All  the  new  difcoveries  in  aftrpnomy,  which  prove 
the  immenfe  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  works 
of  Nature,  are  fo  many  additional  arguments  for  a 
Deity,  according  to  the  true  fyftem  of  Theifm  :  but, 
according  to  your  hypothefis  of  experimental  Theifm, 
they  become  fo  many  objedions,  by  removing  the 
effeft  ftill  farther  from  all  refemblance  to  the  effefts 
of  human  art  and  contrivance.  For  if  Lucretius  ^, 
even  following  the  old  fyftem  of  the  world,  could  ex- 
claim, 

Quis  regere  immenG  fummam,  quis  habere  profundi 
Indu  manu  validas  potis  eft  modemnter  haben.^^  ? 
Quis  pariter  ccclos  omnes  conveTtere  ?  ct  omnes 
Ignibus  xtheriis  terras  fufErc  feraces  ?  * 

Omnibus  inque  locis  efie  omni  tempore  prxfto  ? 

If  Tally  f  efteemed  this  reafoning  fo  natural  as  to  put 
it  into  the  mouth  of  bis  Epicurean,  ^ibus  enim  ocuHs 
animi  intueri  potuit  v^fter  "Plato  fabricam  illam  tanti  ope- 
ns^ qua  conjirui  a  Deo  atque  adificari  mundum  facit  ? 
ijua  moUtio  ?  qua  ferramenta  ?  qui  vefles  f  qua  macbina  f 
qui  miniflri  tanti  muneris  fuerunt  f  quemadmodum  autem 
ftbedire  rt  parere  voluntati  architeili  aer^  ignis ^  aqud^  ter- 
ra  potueruf^  f  J£  this  argument,  I  fay,  had  any  force  in 
former  ages,  how  much  greater  muft  it  have  at  pre- 
fent,  when  the  bounds  of  Nature  are  fo  infinitely  en- 
larged, and  fuch  a  magnificent  fcene  is  opened  to  us  ? 
It  is  ftill  more  unreafonable  to  form  our  idea  of  fa  un- 
limited  a  caufe  from  our  experience  of  the  narrow 
produflions  of  human  defign  and  invention. 

The  difcoveries  by  microfcopes,  as  they  open  "a  new 
univerfe  in  miniature,  are  ftill  objedtions,  according 
to  you ;  arguments,  accordihg  to  me.     The  farther 
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\ve  piifh  our  refearches  of  this  kind,  we  are  ftill  led  to 
infer  the  univerfaj  caufe  of  all  to  be  vaftly  different 
from  mankind,  or  from  any  objcfl:  of  human  experi-r 
cnce  and  obfervation. 

And  what  fay  you  to  the  difcoveries  in  anatomy, 

chemiftry,  botany  ? Thefe  furely  are  no  ohjeftioas, 

replied  Cleamhes  :  they  only  difcover  new  inftances 
of  art  and  contrivance.  It  is  ftill  the  image  of  mind 
reflefted  on  us  from  innumerable  objects.  Add  a 
mind  like  the  huinan,  faid  Philo.  I  know  of  no 
pther,  replied  Cleanthes.  And  the  liker  the  better, 
infifted  Philo.     To  be  fure,  faid  Cleanthes. 

Now,  Clganthes,  faid  Philo,  with  an  air  of  alacrity 
and  triumph,  mark  the  confequence^.  Firft,  By  thi^ 
method  of  reafoning,  you  renounce  all  claim  to  infini- 
ty in  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  For  as  the 
caufe  ought  only  to  be  proportioned  to  the  effed  ;  and 
the  effed,  fo  far  as  it  fails '  under  our  cognifance,  is 
not  infinite ;  what  pretenfions  have  we,  upon  your 
fuppofitions,  to  afcribe  that  attribute  to  the  Divine 
Being?  You  will  ftill  infift,  that,  by  removing  him 
fo  much  from  all  fimilarity  to  human  cr-eatures,  we 
give  into  the  moft  arbitrary  hypothefis,  ai\d  at  the 
lame  time  weaken  all  proofs  of  his  exiftence. 

Secondly,  You  have  no  reafon,  on  your  theory,  for 
afcribing  pcrfedion  to  the  Deity,  even  in  his  finite 
capacity ;  or  fof  fuppofing  him  free  from  every  error, 
miftake,  or  incoherence,  in  his  undertakings.  There 
are  many  inexplicable  difficulties  in  the  works  of  Nar 
ture,  which,  if  we  allo^  a  perfect  author  to  be  proved 
a  priori^  are  eafily  foived,  and  become  only  feeming 
difficulties,  from  the  narrow  capacity  of  man,  who 
cannot  trace  infinite  relations.  But,  according  to  your 
jnethod  pf  reafoning,  thefe  difficulties  become  all  real ; 

and 
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and  perhaps  will  be  infifled  on,  as  new  inftances  of 
llkenefs  to  human  art  and  contrivance*  At  leaft,'  you 
muft  acknowledge,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  tell, 
from  our  limited  views,  whether  this  fyftem  contains 
any  great  faults,  or  deferves  any  confiderable  praife, 
if  compared  to  other  poflible,  and  even  real  fyftems. 
Could  a  peafant,  if  the  ^neid  were  read  to  him,  pro- 
nounce that  poem  to  be  abfqlutely  faultlefs,  or  even 
affign  to  It  its  proper  rank  among  the  produftions  of 
human  wit ;  he,  who  had  never  feen  any  other  pro- 
du  Aion  ? 

But  were  this  world  ever  fo  perfed  a  produdlon, 
it  mud  ftiU  remain  uncertain,  whether  all  the  excel* 
lencies  of  the  work  can  juftly  be  afcribed  to  the  work- 
man. If  we  furvey  a  (hip,  what  an  exAlted  idea  mull 
we  form  of  the  ingenuity  of  th^  carpenter  who  framed 
fo  complicated,  ufeful,  and  beautiful  a  machane  ?  And 
what  furprife  muft  we  feel,  when  we  fin' I  him  a  ftupid 
mechanic,  who  imitated  others,  and  copied  an  art, 
which,  through  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages,  after  mul- 
tiplied trials,  miftakes,  corrections,  deliberations,  and 
controverfies,'  had  been  gradually  improving  ?  Many- 
worlds  might  have  been  botched  and  bungled,  through- 
out an  eternity,  ere  this  fyftem  was  ftruck  out ;  much 
labour  loft ;  many  fruitlefs  trials  made  j  and  a  flow, 
but  continued,  improvement  carried  on  during  infinite 
ages  in  the  art  of  world-making.  In  fuch  fubjefts, 
who  can  determine  where  the  truth,  nay,  who  caii 
conjecture,  where  the  probability,  lies ;  amidft  a  great 
number  of  hypothefes  which  may  b6  propofed,  and  a 
ftill  greater  number  which  may  be  imagined  ? 

And  what  fliadow  of  an  argument,  continued  Philo, 
can  you  produce,  from  your  hypothefis,  to  prove  the 
pnity  of  the  Deity  ?    A  great  number  of  men  jo.ii  iii 
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tuilding  a  houfe  or  flijp,  in  rearing  a  city,  in  framing 
a  commonwealth  :  why  may  not  feveral  deities  com- 
bine in  contriving  and  framing  a  world  ?  This  is  on- 
ly fo  much  greater  fimilarity  to  human  affairs.  By. 
Iharing  the  work  among  feveral,  we  may  fo  much  far- 
ther limit  the  attributes  of  each,  and  get  rid  of  that 
cxtenfive  power  and  knowledge,  which  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  in  one  deity,  and  which^  according  to  you,  can 
only  ferve  to  weaken  the  proof  of  his  exiftence.  And 
jf  fuch  foolifh,  fuch  vicious,  creatures  as  man,  can  yet 
often  unite  in  framing  and  executing  one  plan  ;  how 
much*more  thofe  deities  or  daemons,  whom  we  may 
ftippofc  feveral  degrees  more  perfeft  ? 

To  multiply  caufes  ivithput  neceflity,  is  indieed  con- 
trary to  true  philofophy :  hut  this  principle  applies 
not  to  the  prefent  gafe^  Weje  one  deity  antecedently 
proved  by  your  theory,  who  were  poffeffed  of  every 
attribute  requifite  to  the  production  of  the  univerfe ; 
it  would  be  needlefs,  I  own,  (though  not  abfurd),  to 
fuppofe  any  other  deity  exiftent.  But  while  it  is  ftill 
a  queftion.  Whether  all  thefe  attributes  are  united  in 
one  fubjeft,  or  difperfed  among  feveral  independent 
beings  }  by  what  phenomena  in  nature  can  we  pretend 
to  decide  the  controverfy  ?  Where  we  fee  a  body  raif- 
ed  in  a  fcale,  we  are  fure  that  there  is  in  the  oppofite 
fcale,  however  .concealed  from  fight,  fome  ,counter- 
poifing  weight , equal  to  it:  but  it  is  ftill  allowed  to 
doubt,  whether  that  weight  be  an  aggregate  of  feveral 
diftind  bodies,  or  one  uniform  united  mafs.  And  if 
the  weight  requifite  very  much  exceeds  any  thing 
"which  we  have  ever  feen  conjoined  in  any  fmgle  body, 
the  former  fuppofition  becomes  ftill  more  probable  and 
natural.  An  intelligent  being  of  fuch  vaft  power  and 
capacity  as  is  neceffary  to  produce  the  univerfe,  or,  to 
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fpeak  in  the  language  of  ancient  philofophy,  fo  prodi- 
gious an  animal,  exceeds  all  analc^y,  and  even  com- 
prehenfion.  , 

But  farther,  Cle^nthes :  Men  are  mortal,  and  re- 
new  their  fpecies  by  generation ;  and  this  is  common 
to  all  living  creatures.  The  two  great  faxes  of  male 
and  female,  fays  Milton,  animate  the  world.  Why 
muft  this  circumftance,  fo  univerfal,  fo  effential,  be 
excluded  from  thofe  numerous  and  limited  deities  ? 
Behold,  then,  the  theogeny  of  ancient  time?  brought 
back  upon  us. 

And  why  not  become  a  perfeft  Anthropomorphite  ? 
Why  not  affert  the  deity  or  deities  to  be  corporeal, 
and  to  have  eyes,  a  npfe,  mouth,  ears,  &c.  ?  Epicu- 
rus niaintained,  that  no  man  had  ever  feen  reafon  but 
Jn  a  human  figure ;  therefore  the  gods  muft  have  a 
human  figure.  And  this  argument,  which  is  deferv- 
edly*fo  much  ridiculed  by  Cicero,  becomes,  according 
to  you,  folid  and  philofophical. 

In  a  word,  Cleanthes,  a  man,  who  follows  your  hy- 
pothefis,  is  able,  perhaps,  to  affert,  or  conjefliure, 
that  the  univerfe,  fometime,  arofe  from  fomething  like 
defign :  but  beyond  that  pofition  he  cannot  afcertain 
one  fingle  circumftance  ;  and  is  left  afterwards  to  fix 
every  point  of  his  theology,  by  the  utmoft  licence  of 
fancy  and  hypothefis.  This  world,  for  aught  he 
knows,  is  very  faulty  and  imperfeft,  compared  to  a 
fuperior  ftandard  ;  and  was  only  the  firft  rude  effay  of 
fome  infant  deity,  who  afterwards  abandoned  it, 
aihamed  of  his  lame  performance  :  it  is  the  work  only 
of  fome  dependent,  inferior  deity ;  and  is  the  object  of 
derifion  to  his  fuperiors :  it  is  the  production  of  old 
age  and  dotage  in  fome  fuperannuated  deity  ;  and,  ever 
iince  his  death^  has  run  on  at  adventures,  from  the 

firft 
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firft  impulfe  and  aftive  force  which  it  received  from 
him.  You  juftly  give  figns  of  hprror,  Demea,  at  thefe 
ft  range  foppofitions  ;  but  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  •  more 
of  the  fame  kind,  are  CIeanthes*s  fuppofitions,  not 
mine.  From  the  moment  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
are  fuppofed  finite,  all  thefe  have  place.  And  I  can- 
not, for  my  part,  think,  that  fo  wild  and  unfettled  a 
fyftem  of  theology  is,  in  any  refpeft,  preferable  t6 
none  at  all. 

Thefe  fuppofitions  I  abfolutely  difown,  cried  Cle- 
anthes :  they  ftrike  me,  however,  with  no  horror ; 
cfpccially  when  propofed  in  that  rambling  way  in 
which  they  drop  from  you.  On  the  contrary,  they 
give  me  pleafure,  when  I  fee,  that,  by  the  utmoft  in- 
dulgence of  your  imagination,  you  never  get  rid  of  the 
hypothefis  of  defign  in  the  univerfe  j  but  are  obliged 
at  every  turn  to  have  recourfe  to  it.  To  this  concef- 
iion  I  adhere  fleadily  ;  and  this  I  regard  as  a  fufficient 
foundation  for  religion. 
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IT  muil  be  a  flight  fabric,  indeed,  faid  Demea, 
which  can  be  erected  on  fo  tottering  a  foundation. 
While  we  are  uncertain,  whether  there  is  one  deity 
or  many  ;  whether  the  deicy  or  deities,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  exiftence,  be  perfect  or  imperfieft,  fubordin- 
ate  or  fupreme,  dead  or  alive ;  whit  truft  or  confi- 
4cace  can  we  repofe  in  them  ?    Whjtt  devotion  or 

worlhip 
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worlhip  addreffi  to  them  ?  What  veneradon  or  obe- 
dience pay  them  ?  To  aU  the  purpofes  of  life,  the 
theory  of  religion  becomes  altogether  ufelefs :  and 
even  with  regard  to  fpeculative  confequences,  its  un^ 
certainty,  according  to  you,  muft  render  it  totally 
precarious  and  unlatisfadory. 

To  render  it  ftill  more  unfatisfadory,  faid  Philo, 
there  occurs  to  me  another  hypothefis,  which  muft 
acquire  an  air  of  probability  from  the  method  of  rea^ 
foning  lb  much  infifted  on  by  Cleanthes.  That  like 
efieAs  arife  from  like  caufes :  this  principle  he  fuppofes 
the  foundation  of  all  religion.  But  there  is  another 
principle  of  the  fame  kind,  no  lefs  certain,  and  deriv- 
ed from  the  fame  fource  of  experience ;  That  where 
feveral  known  circumftances  are  obferved  to  be  fimilar, 
the  unknown  will  ;tlib  be  found  (imilar.  Thus,  if  we 
fee  the  limbs  of  a  human  body,  we  conclude,  that  it  is 
alfo  attended  with  a  human  head,  though  hid  from  us. 
Thus,  if  we  fee,  through  a  chink  in  a  wall,  a  fmali 
part  of  the  fun,  we  conclude,  that,  were  the  wall  re- 
moved, we  fhould  fee  the  whole  body.  In  ihort,  this 
method  of  reafoning  is  fo  obvious  and  familiar,  that 
no  fcruple  can  ever  be  made  with  regard  to  its  folldity. 

Now,  if  we  furvey  the  univerfe,  fo  far  as  it  fells 
under  our  knowledge,  it  bears  a  great  refemblance  to 
an  animal  or  organized  body,  and  feems  aftuated  with 
a  like  principle  of  life  and  motion.  A  continual  cir- 
culation of  matter  in  it  produces  no  diforder  ;  a  con- 
tinuafwafte  in  every  part  is  inceffantly  repaired  :  the 
clofeft  fympathy  is  perc^ved  throughout  the  entire  fy- 
item  i  and  each  part  or  member,  in  performing  its 
proper  offices,  operates  both  to  its  own  prefervation, 
and  to  that  of  the  whole.     The  world,  therefore,  I  in- 

fer» 
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fer,  is  an  animal ;  and  the  Deity  is  the  soul  of  the 
world,  aftnating  it,  and  actuated  by  it. 

You  have  too  much  learning,  Cleanthes,  to  be  at 
all  furprifed  at  this  opinion,  which,  you  know,  was 
maintained  by  almoft  all  the  Theifts  of  antiquity,  and 
chiefly  prevails  in  their  difcourfes  and  reafohings.  For 
though  fometimes  thie  ancient  philofophers  reafon  from 
final  caufes,  as  if  they  thought  the  world  the  work- 
manftiip  df  God  ;  yet  it  appears  rather  their  fevouritc 
notion  to  confider  it  as  his  body,  whofe  organization 
renders  it  fubfervient  to  him.  And  it  muft  be  confef- 
fed,  that  as  the  univerfe  refembles  more  a  human  bo- 
dy than  it  -does  the  works  of  human  art  and  contriv- 
ance ;  if  our  limited  analogy  could  ever,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  extended  to  the  whole  of  nature,  the  infer- 
ence feems  jufter  in  favour  of  the  ancient  than  the 
modern  theory. 

There  are  many  other  advantages,  too,  in  the  for- 
mer theory,  which  recommended  it  to  the  ancient 
Theologians.  Nothing  more  repugnant  to  all  their 
notions,  becaufe  nothing  more  repugnant  to  common 
experience,  than  mind  without  body  ;  a  mere  fpiritual 
fubftance,  which  fell  not  under  their  fenfes  nor  com- 
prehenfion,  and  of  which  they  had  not  obfervcd  one 
lingle  inftance  throughout  all  nature.  Mind  and  body 
they  knew,  becaufe  they  felt  both  :  an  order,  arrange- 
ment, organization,  or  internal  machinery,  in  both, 
they  likewife  knew,  after  the  fame  manner :  and  it 
could  not  but  feem  reafonable  to  transfer  this  experi- 
ence to  the  univerfe  ;  and  to  fuppofe  the  divine  mind 
and  body  to  be  alfo  coe^l,  and  to  have,  both  of  them, 
order  and  arrangement^  naturally  inherent  in  them, 
and  infeparable  from  thenr.     • 
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Here,  therefore,  is  a  new  fpecies  of  Anthroporoor- 
phifm,  Cleanthes,  on  which  you  may  deliberate  j  and 
a  theory  which  feems  not  Hable  to  any  confiderable 
difficulties.  You  are  too  much  fuperior,  fuiely,  to 
fyftematical  prejudiges,  to  find  any  more  difficulty  in 
fuppofing  an  animal  body  to  be,  originally,  of  itfelf, 
or  from  unknown  caufes,  pofleffed  of  order  and  organ- 
ization, than  in  fuppofing  a  fimilar  order  to  belong  to 
mind.  But  the  vulgar  prejudice,  that  body  and  mind 
ought  always  to  accompany  each  other,  ought  not> 
one  ihould  think,  to  be  entirely  negleded  ;  fince  it  ig 
founded'  on  vulgar  experience,  the  only  guide  which 
you  profefs  to  follow  in  all  thefe  theological  inquiries* 
And  if  you  aiTert,  that  our  limited  experience  is  an 
unequal  ftandard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  unlimited 
extent  of  nature  ;  you  entirely  abandon  your  own  hy« 
pothefis,  and  muft  thenceforward  adopt  our  Myfticifm^ 
as  you  call  it,  and  admit  of  the  abfolute  incomprehen- 
fibility  of  the  Divine  Nature.  ^  ■ 

This  theory,  I  own,  replied  Cleanthes,  has  never 
before  occurred  to  me,  though  a  pretty  natural  one ; 
and  I  cannot  readily,  upon  fo  fhort  an  examination 
and  reflexion,  deliver  any  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 
You  are  very  fcrupulous,  indeed,  faid  Philo :  were  I 
to  examine  any  fyftem  of  yours,  I  ihould  not  have  aft- 
ed  with  half  that  caution  and  referve,  in  ftarting  ob- 
jedions  and  difficulties  to  it.  However,  if  any  thing 
occur  to  you,  you  will  oblige  us  by  propofing  it. 

Why  then,  replied  Cleanthes,  it  feems  to  me,  that 
though  the  world  does,  in  many  icircumftances,  re- 
femble  an  animal  body,  yet  is  the  analogy  alfo  defec- 
tive in  many  circumftances  the  moft  material :  no  or- 
'  gans  of  fenfe ;  no  feat  of  thought  or  reafon  ;  no  one 
precife  origin  of  motion  and  a£tion.     In  fhort,  it  feems 

to 
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to  bear  a  ftronger  refemUance  to  a  vegetable  than  to 
an  animal ;  and  your  inference  would  be  fo  far  incoi<-» 
chifive  in  favour  of  the  fotil  of  the  world. 

But,  in  the  next  place^  your  theory  fdemg  tb  imply 
the  eternity  of  the  world ;  and  that  is  a  principle 
which,  I  think,  can  be  refuted  by  the  ftrongeft  rea- 
fons  and  probabilities^  I  ihall  fuggeft  an  argument  to 
this  purpofe,  which^  I  believe,  has  not  been  infixed 
on  by  any  writer.  Thofe  who  reafon  from  the  late 
origin  of  arts  and  fciences,  though  their  inference 
wants  not  force,  may  perhaps  be  refuted  by  confident- 
tions  derived  from  the  nature  of  human  fociety,  which 
is '  in,  continual  revolution,  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  liberty  and  flavery,  riches  and  poverty ) 
fo  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  from  our  limited  experi- 
ence, to  foretel  with  afiurance  what  events  may  or 
may  not  be  expeded.  Ancient  learning  and  hiftory 
feem  to  have  been  in  great  danger  of  entirely  perifli- 
ing  after  the  inundation  of  the  barbarous  nations  ;  and 
had  thefe  convulfions  continued  a  little  longer,  or  beeil 
a  little  more  violent,  we  fhould  not  probably  have  now 
known  what  paifed  in  the  world  a  few  centuries  before 
us.  Nay,  were  it  not  for  the  fuperftltion  of  the  Popes, 
who  preferved  a  little  jargon  of  Latin,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  and  univerfal  churchy 
that  tongue  muft  have  been  utterly  loft :  in  which  cafe^ 
the  weftern  world,  being  totally  barbarous,  would  not 
have  been*  in  a  fit  difpofition  for  receiving  the  Greek 
language  and  learning,  which  was  conveyed  to  them 
after  the  facking  of  Conft^tinople.  When  learning 
and  books  had  been  extinguifhed,  even  the  mechanical 
arts  would  have  fallen  confiderably  to  decay ;  and  it  is 
eafily  imagined,  that  fetble  or  tradition  might  afcribe 
to  them  a  much  lat^r  origin  than  the  true  one.    This 

vulgar 
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vulgar  argument,  therefore,  againft  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  feems  a  little  precarious* 

But  here  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  better 
argument.  Lucullus  was  the  firft  that  brought  cherr^^ 
trees  from  Afia  to  Europe ;  though  that  tree  thrives 
fo  well  in  many  European  climates,  that  it  grows  in 
the  woods  without  any  culture.  Is  it  poflible,  that^ 
throughout  a  whole  eternity,  no  European  had  ever 
pafTed  into  Afia,  and  thought  of  tranfplanting  fo  deli« 
cibus  a  fruit  into  his  own  country  ?  Or  if  the  tree 
was  once  traufplanted  and  propagated,  how  could  it 
ever  afterwards  perifli  ?  Empires  may  rife  and  fall  J 
liberty  and  flavery  fucceed  alternately  ;  ignorance  and 
knowledge  give  place  to  each  other  :  but  th^  cherry* 
tree  will  ftill  remain  in  the  woods  of  Greece,  Spaing 
and  Italy,  and  will  never  be  affeded  by  the  revolutions 
of  human  fociety. 

It  is  not  two  thoufand  years  fince  vines  were  tranf^ 
planted  into  France ;  though  there  is  no  climate  in  the 
world  more  favourable  td  them.  It  is  iiot  three  cem 
turies  fince  horfes,  cows,  ihee|),  fwin6,  dogs^  corn> 
were  known  in  America.  Is  it  pbifible,  that,  during 
the  revolutions  of  a  whole  eternity^  there  ndvdr  arpfe 
a  Columbus,  who  might  open  the  communicatibn  bfe* 
tween  Europe  and  that  continent  ?  We  may  as  tvell 
imagine,  that  all  men  would  wear  ftockihgs  for  tea 
thoufand  years,  and  never  have  the  fenfe  to  think  of 
garters  to  tie  them.  All  thefe  feem  convincing  ptpofs 
of  the  youth,  or  rather  infancy,  of  the  world  ;  as  be- 
ing founded  on  the  operation  of  pfiriciples  more  con- 
ftant  and  fteady  than  thofe  by  which  human  fotiety  is 
governed  atid  direfted.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  total  con- 
Tulfion  of  the  elements  will  ever  deftrov  all  the  Euro- 
Vol  I  II;  2  h  ^  peaii 
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pea^  animals  and  vegetables  which  are  now  to  be 
foutid  in  the  Weftern  world. 

And  what  argument  have  you  againft  fuch  convul- 
jions,  replied  Philo  t     Strong  and  alniofl  inconteftable 
proofs  may  be  traced  over  the  whole  earth,  that  every 
part  of  this  globe  has  continued  for  many  ages^entirely 
covered  with  water.     And  though  order  were  fuppof- 
ed  infeparable  from  matter,  and  inherent  in  it  j  yet 
may  matter  be  fufceptible  of  many  and   great   revolu- 
tions, through  the  endlefs  periods  of  eternal  duration. 
Xhe  inceflant  changes,  to  which  every  part  of  it  is  fub- 
je6t,  feem  to  intimate  fomc  fuch  general  transforma- 
tions ;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  changes  and  corruptions  of  which  we  have  ever 
had  experience,  are  but  paflages  from  one  flare  of  or- 
der to  another  :  nor  can  matter  ever  reft  in  total  de- 
formity and  confufion.     What  we  fee  :n  the  parts,  we 
may  infer  in  the  whole  y  at  kaft,  that  is  the  method 
of  reafoning  on  which  you  reft  your  whole  theory* 
And  were  I  obliged  to  defenfl  any  particular  fyftem  of 
this   nature  (which  I  never  willingly  fhouM  do),  I 
efteem  none  more  plaiifible  than  that  which  afcribes  an 
eternal   inherent   prmciple   of  order   to   the  world  j 
fheugh. attended  with  great  and  continual  revolutions 
and  alterations.     This  at  once  folves  all  difficulties  ; 
and  if  the  folution,  by  being  fo  general,  is  not  entirely 
complete  and  fatisfaftory,  it  is  at  leaft  a  theory  that  we 
muft,  fdoner  or  later,  have  recourfe  to,  whatever  fy- 
ftem we  embrace.     How  could  things  have  been  as 
they  are,  were  there  not  an  original,  inherent  princi- 
ple of  order  fomewhere,  in  thought  or  in  matter  ? 
And  it  is  very  indifferent  to  which  of  thjefe  we  give 
the  preference.     Chance^  has  no  place,  on  any  hypo- 
thefis,  fceptical  or  religious^    Every  thing  is  furely 

governed 
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governed  by  fteady,  inviolable  laws.  And,  were  the 
inmoft  efience  of  things  laid  open  to  us,  we  fhould 
then  difcover  a  fcene,  of  which,  at  prefent,  we  can 
have  no  idea.  Inftead  of  admiring  the  order  .of  natu* 
ral  beings,  we  fliould  clearly  fee^  that  it  was  ablblute-i 
ly  impoflible  for  them,  in  the  fmalleft  article,  ever  to 
admit  of  any  other  difpofition. 

Were  any  one  inclined  to  revive  the  ancient  Pagaq 
Theology,  which  maintained,  as  we  learn  from  Hefiod, 
that  this  globe  was  governed  by  3p,ooo  deities,  who 
arofe  from  the  unknown  powers  of  nature^;  you  would 
naturally  objed,  Cleanthes,  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
this  hypothefis  ;  slnd  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  fuppofe  all 
men  and  animals,  beings  more  numerous,  but  lefs 
perfed,  to  have  fprung  immediately  from  a  like  origin. 
Puih  the  fame  inference  a  ftep  farther  ;  and  you  will 
find  a  numerous  fociety  of  deities  as  explicable  as  one 
imiverfal  deity^  who  pofleiles,  within  himfelf,  the 
powers  jand  perfections  of  the  whole  fociety.  All  thefe 
fyftems,  then,  of  Scepticifm,  Polytheifm,,  and  Thelfm, 
you  mull  allow,  on  your  principles^  to  be  on  a  like 
footing,  and  that  no  one  of  them  has  any  advantage 
over  the  others.  You  may  thence  learn  the  fallacy  of 
your  principles* 
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BUT  here,  continued  Philo,  in  examining  the  an^ 
cient  fyftem  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  there 
ilrikes  me,  all  on  a  fudden^  2,  new  idea,  which,  if 
juft^  muft  go  Hear  to  fubvert  all  your  reafoning,  and 

.a  L  2  deftroy 
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deftroy  even  your  firft  inferences  on  which  you  repofc 
fuch  confidence.  If  the  univerfe  bears  a  greater  like- 
liefs  to  animal  bodies  and  to  vegetables,  than  to  the 
works  of  human  art,  it  is  more  probable  that  its  caufe 
refembles  the  caufe  of  the  former  than  that  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  its  origin  ought  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  ge- 
neration or  vegetation,  than  to  reafon  or  defign.  Your 
conclufion,  even  according  to  your  own  principles,  is 
therefore  lame  and  defeftive. 

Pray  open  up  this  argument  a  little  farther,  faid 
Demea ;  for  I  do  not  rightly  apprehend  it,  in  that 
concife  manner  in  which  you  have  expreffed  it. 

Our  friend  Cleanthes,  replied  Philo,  as  you  have 
heard,  aflerts,  that  fince  no  queftion  of  fad  can  be 
proved  otherwife  than  by  experience,  the  exiftence  of 
a  deity  admits  not  of  proof  from  any  other  medium. 
The  world,  fays  he,  refembles  the  works  of  human 
contrivance :  therefore  its  caufe  muft  alfo  refembfe 
that  of  the  other.  Here  we  may  remark,  that  the  o- 
|)eration  of  one  very  fmall  part  of  nature,  to  wit,  man, 
upon  another  very  fmall  part,  to  wit,  that  inanimate 
matter  lying  within  his  reach,  is  the  rule  by  which 
Cleanthes  judges  of  the  origin  of  the  whole  ;  and  he 
meafures  objefts,  fo  widely  difproportioned,  by  the 
fame  individual  ftandard.  But,  to  wave  all  objeftions 
drawn  from  this  topic,  I  affirm,  that  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  univerfe  (befides  the  machines  of  human 
invention)  which  bear  ftill  a  greater  refembhnce  to  the 
fabric  of  the  world,  and  which  therefore  afford  a  bet- 
ter conjefture  concerning  the  univerfal  origin  of  this 
fyftem.  Thefe  parts  arc,  animals  and  vegetables-  Tlie 
world  plainly  refembles  mof  e  an  animal  or  a  vegetable, 
than  it  does  a  watch  or  a  knitting-loom.  Its  caufe, 
therefore,  it  is  more  probable,  refembles  the  caufe  of 

the 
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the  former.     The  caufe  of  the  former  is  generation  or 
'  vegetation.     The  caufe,  therefore,  of  the  world,  we 
may  infer  to  be  fomething  fimilar  or  analogous  to  ge» 
neration  or  vegetation^ 

iBut  how  is  it  conceivable,  faid  Demea,  that  the 
world  can  arife  from  any  thing  fimilar  to  vegetation  or 
generation  ? 

.  Very  eafily,  replied  Philo.  In  like  mauner  as  a  tree 
llieds  it  feed  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  produ- 
ces other  trees  ;  fo  the  great  vegetable,  the  world,  or 
this  planetary  fyftem,  produces  within  itfelf  certain 
feeds  ;  which,  being  fcattered  into  the  furrounding 
chaos,  vegetate  into  new  worlds.  A  comet,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  the  feed  of  a  world ;  and  after  it  has  been 
fully  ripened,  by  palling  from  fun  to  fun,  and  ftar  to 
.flar,  it  is  at  laft  tofled  into  the  unformed  elements 
ivhich  every  where  furround  this  univerfe,  and  imme- 
diately fprouts  up  into  a  new  fyftem. 

Or  if,  for  the  fake  of  variety  (for  I  fee  no  other  ad- 
vantage), we  fliould  fuppofe  this  world  to  be  an  ani,- 
mal ;  a  comet  is  the  egg  of  this  animal :  and  in  like 
manner  as  an  oftrich  lays  its  egg  in  the  fand,  which, 
without  any  farther  care,  hatches  tlie  egg,  and  produr 
ces  a  new  animal  ;  fo  ^ . . , .  •  I  underftand  you,  fays 
Demea :  But  what  wild,  arbitrary  fuppofitions  are 
thefe  ?  What  data  have  you  for  fuch  extraordinary 
conclufions?  And  is  the  ilight,  imjiginary  refem- 
blance  of  the  worjd  to  a  vegetable  or  an  aniinal,  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftablilh  the  f^me  inference  with  regard  to 
both  ?  Objefts,  which  are  in  general  fo  widely  differ- 
ent, ought  they  to  be  a  ftandard  for  each  othqj:  ? 

Right,  cries  Philo :  This  i%  the  topic  on  which  I 
have  all  along  infifted.  I  have  ftill  afferted,  that  we 
fcave  no  dqta  to  eftablifli  any  fyftem  of  cpfmogony, 

.2  I4  3  Our 
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Our  experience,  fo  imperfeft  in  itfelf,  and  fo  limited 
both  in  extent  and  duration,'can  afford  us  no  probable 
conjefture  concerning  the  whole  of  things.  But  if  we 
muft  needs  fix  oa  fome  hypothefis,  by  what  rule,  pray, 
ought  we  to  determine  our  choice  ?  Is  there  any  other 
rule  than  the  greater  fimilarity  of  the  objefts  compar- 
ed ?  And  does  not  a  plant  or  an  animal,  which  fprings 
from  vegetation  or  generation,  bear  a  ftronger  refeip- 
blance  to  the  world,  than  does  any  artificial  machine, 
which  arifes  from  reafon  and  defign  ? 

But  what  is  this  vegetation  and  generation  of  which 
you  talk,  faid.  Demea  ?     Can  you  explain  their  opera- 
tions, and  anatomize  that  fine  internal  ftrud^ure  on 
,  which  they  depend  ? 

As  much,  at  lead:,  replied  PhilQ,  as  Cleanthes  can 
explain  the  operations  of  reafon,  or  anatomize  that  in- 
ternal ftrufture  on  which  it  depends.  But,  without 
any  fuch  elaborate  difquifitions,  when  I  fee  an  animali 
I  infer  that  it  fprang  from  generation  ;  and  'that  with 
as  great  certainty  as  you  conclude  a  houfe  to  have 
been  reared  by  defign.  Thefe  words.  Generation, 
Reafon,  mark  only  certain  powers  and  energies  in  na- 
ture, whofe  effefls  are  known,  but  whofe  effcnce  is  in- 
comprehenfible  j  and  one  of  thefe  principles,  more 
than  the  other,  has  no  privilege  for  being  made  a 
Ijtandard  to  the  whole  of  nature. 

In  reality,  Demea,  it  may  reafonably  be  expefted, 
that  the  larger  the  views  are  Avhich  we  take  of  things, 
the  better  will  they  conduft  us  in  our  conclufions  con- 
cerning fuch  extraordinary  and  fuch  magnificent  fub* 
jecls.  In  this  little  corner  of  the  world  alone,  there 
are  four  principles,  Reafon,  Inftinft,  Generation,  Ve- 
getation, which  are  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  are  the 
caufes  of  fimilar  eifeds.     What  'a  number  of  other 

principles 
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principles  may  we  naturally  fuppofe  in  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent 2ind  variety  of  the  univerfe,  coukl  we  travel  from 
planet  to  planet,  and  from  fyfteih  to  fyftem,  in  order 
to  examine  each  part  of  this  mighty  fabric  ?  Any  one 
of  <hefe  four  principles  above  mentioned  (and  a  hun- 
dred others,  which  lie  open  to  our  conjefturc)  may  af- 
ford us  a  theory,  by  which  J:o  judge  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  and  egregious  pariiali-i' 
ty,  to  confine  our  view  entirely  t6  that  principle  by 
which  our  own  minds  operate.  Were  this  principle 
more  intelligible  on  that  account,  fuch  a  partiality 
might  be  fomewhat  excufable  :  But  reafon,  in  its  in- 
ternal fabric  and  ilruflure,  is  really  as  little  known  to 
us  as  inftinft  or  vegetation.;  and  perhaps  even  that 
vague,  undeterminate  wprd,  Nature,  to  which  the  vul- 
gar refer  every  thing,  is  not  at  the  bottom  more  inex- 
plicable. The  eiFe&s  of  tbefe  principles  are  all  known 
to  us  from  experience :  But  the  principles  themfelves, 
and  their  manner  of  ^operation,  are  totally  unknown  : 
Nor  is  it  lefs  intdligible,  or  lefs  conformable  to  experi* 
ence,  to  fay,  that  the  world  arofe  by  vegetation,  from 
a  feed  flied  by  another  world,  than  to  fay,  that  it  arofe 
from  a  divine  reafon  or  contrivance,  according  to  the 
fenfe  in  which  Cleanthes  underftands  it. 

But  methinks,  faid  Demea,  if  the  world  iiad  a  vege- 
tative quality,  and  could  fow  the  feeds  of  new  .worlds 
into  the  infinite  chaos,  this  power  would  be  fUU  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  defign  in  its  author.  For,  whence 
could  arife  fo  wonderful  a  faculty,  but  from  defign  ? 
Or  how  can  order  fpring  from  any  thing  which  per- 
ceives not  that  order  which  it  beflows  ? 

You  need  only  look  around  you,  replied  Philo,  to 
fatisfy  yourfdf  with  regard  to  this  queftion.  A  tree 
bellows  order  aind  organization  on  that  tree  which. 

2  L  4  fprings 
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fprings  from  it,  without  knowing  the  order  :  an  ani- 
ihal,  in  the  fame  manner,  on  its  offspring  ;  a  bird,  on 
its  neft :  and  inftances  of  this  kind  are  even  more  fre- 
quent in  the  world,  than  thofe  of  order,  which  arife 
from  reafon  and  contrivance.  To  fay  that  all  this  or- 
der in  animals  and  vegetables  proceeds  ultimately  from 
defign,  is  begging  the  queftion  :  nor  can  that  great 
point  be  afcertained  other  wife  than  by  proving,  a  prl 
ori^  both  that  order  is,  from  its  nature,  infeparably 
attached  to  thought ;.  and  that  it  can  never,  of  itfelf, 
or  from  original  unknown  principles,  belong  to  mai- 
ten  ' 

But  farther,  Demea,  this  objeftion,  which  you  urge, 
can  never  be  made  ufe  of  by  Cleanthes,  without  re- 
nouncing a  defence  which  he  has  already  made  againft 
one  of  my  objeftions*  When  I  inquired  concerning 
the  caufe  of  that  fupreme  reafon  and  intelligence,  into 
y^hich  he  refolves  every  thing  ;  he  told  me,  that  the 
impoflibility  of  fatisfying  fuch  inquiries  could  never  be 
admitted  as  an  objeftion  in  any  fpecies  of  philofophy. 
We  muft  flop  fomewhere,^*  fays  he*;  "  nor  is  it 
ever  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity  to  explain 
^*  ultimate  caufes,  or  {how  the  laft  connexions  of  any 
objefts.  It  is  fufficient  if  the  Heps,  fo  far  as  we  go, 
are  fupported  by  experience  and  obfervation.*'  Now, 
that  vegetation  and  generation,  as  well  as  reafon,  are 
experienced  to  be  principles  of  order  in  nature,  is  un- 
deniable.  If  I  reft  my  fyftem  of  cofmogony  on  the 
former,  preferably  to  the  latter,  it  is  at  my  choice  :  The 
matter  feems  entirely  arbitrary.  And  when  Cleanthes 
aflcs  me  what  is  the  caufe  of  my  great  vegetative  or 
generative  faculty,  I  am  equally  entitled  to  aik  him  the 
Caufe  of  his  great  reafoning  principle.  Thefe  queftions 
we  have  agreed  to  forbear  on  both  fides  j  and  it  ii 

"       '         '  chiefly 
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chiefly  his  intereft,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  flick  to 
this  agreement.  Judging  by  our  limited  and  imperfeft 
expetience,  generation  has  fome  privileges  above  rea- 
fon:  For  we  fee  every  c^ay  the  latter  arife  from  the  for- 
mer, never  the  former  from  the  latter. 

Compare,  I  befeech  you,  the  confequences  on  both 
fides.  The  world,  fay  I,  refembles  an  animal ;  there- 
fore it  is  an  animal,  therefore  it  arofe  from  generation. 
The  fteps,  I  confefs,  are  wijle ;  yet  there  is  fome  fmall 
appearance  of  analogy  in  each  ftep.  The  world,  fays 
Cleanthes,  refembles  a  machine ;  therefore  it  is  a 
machine  ;  therefore  it  arofe  from  defign.  The  fl:eps 
here  arc  equally  wide,  and  the  anailogy  lefs  ftrik- 
ing.  And  if  he  pretends  to  carry  on  my  hypothe- 
cs a  ftcp  farther,  ,and  to  infer  defign  or  reafon 
from  the  great  principle  of  generation,  on  which 
I  infift ;  I  may,  with  better  authority,  ufe  the  fame 
freedom  to  pulh  farther  his  hypothefis,  and  infer  a  di- 
vine generation  or  theogeny  from  his  principle  of  rea- 
fon. I  have  at  leafl:  fome  faint  fhadow  of  experience, 
which  is  the  utmoil  that  can  ever  be  attained  in  the 
prefent  fubjetfl,  Reafon,  in  innumerable  inftances,  is 
obferved  to  arife  from  the  principle  of  generation,  and 
never  to  arife  from  any  other  principle, 

Hefiod,  and  all  the  ancient  mythologifts,  were  fo 
ftruck  with  this  analogy,  that  they  univerfally  explain- 
ed the  origin  of  nature  from  an  animal  birth  and  co- 
pulation. Plato,  too,  fo  far  as  he  is  intelligible,  feems 
to  have  adopted  fome  fuch  notion  in  his  Timaeus. 

The  Bramins  aflfert,  that  the  world  arofe  from  an  in- 
finite fpider,  who  fpun  this  whole  complicated  mafs 
from  his  bowels,  and  annihilates  afterwards  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  it,  by  abforbing  it  again,  and  refolving 
it  into  his  own  effence.     Here  is  a  fpecies  of  cofmogo- 
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ny,  which  appears  to  us  ridiculous  ;  becaufe  a  fpidcr  is 
ja  little  contemptible  animal,  whofe  operations  we  arc 
neyer  likely  to  take  for  a  model  of  the  whole  univerfe. 
But  ftill  here  is  a  new  fpecies  of  analogy,  even  in  our 
globe.  And  were  there  a  planet  wholly  inhabited  by 
fpiders  (which  is  very  poflible),  this  inference  would 
there  appear  as  natural  and  irrefragable  as  that  which 
in  our  planet  afcribes  the  origin  of  all  things  to  defigu 
and  intelligence,  as  explained  by  Cleanthes.  Why  an 
orderly  fyftem  may  not  be  fpun  from  the  belly  as  well 
as  from  the  brain,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  ta  give  a 
fatisfaftory  reafon. 

I  muft  confefs,  Philo,  replied  Cleanthes,  that  of  all 
men  living,  the  taflc  which  you  have  undertaken,  of , 
raifmg  4oubts  and  objedions,  fuits  you  beft;  and  feems, 
in  a  manner,  natural  and  unavoidable  ^to  you.  So 
great  is  your  fertility  of  invention,  that  I  am  not  a- 
fliamed  to  acknowledge  myfelf  unable,  on  a  fudden,  to 
fplve  regularly  fuch  out-of-the-way  difficulties  as  you 
^defiantly  flart  upon  me }  though  I  clearly  fee,  in  ge- 
neral,' their  fallacy  and  error.  And  I  queilion  not,  but 
you  are  yourfelf,  at  prefent,  in  the  fame  cafe,  and  have 
not  the  folution  fo  ready  as  the  objection  :  while  you 
muft  be  fenfible,  that  common  fenfe  and  reafon  are 
entirely  againft  you :  and  that  fuch  whimfies  as  you 
have  delivered,  may  puzzle,  but  never  can  convince 
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WHAT  you  afcribe  to  the  fertility  of  my  inven:- 
tion,  replied  Philo,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjed.  In  fubjefts,  adapted  to  fhe  nar- 
row compafs  of  human  reafoh,  there  is  commonly  but 
one  determination,  which  carries  probability  or  con^ 
yiftion  with  it ;  and  to  a  man  of  found  judgment,  all 
other  fuppofitions,  but  that  one,  appear  entirely  abfurd 
and  chimerical.  But  in  fuch  queftions  as  the  prefent, 
a  hundred  contradiflory  views  may  preferve  a  kind  of 
imperfeft  analogy ;  and  invention  has  here  full  fcopa 
to  exert  itfelf.  Without  any  great  eflPort  of  thought, 
I  believe  that  I  could,  in  an  inftant,  propofe  other  fy- 
(Icms  of  cofmogony,  which  would  have  fome  faint  ap- 
pearance of  truth;  though  it  js  a  thoufand,  a  million 
to  one,  if  either  yours,  or  any  one  of  mine,  be  the  true 
fvflcm. 

For  inflance  ;  \vhat  if  I  fliould  revive  the  old  Epi- 
curean hypothefis  ?  This  is  commonly,  and  I  believe 
juflly,  efteemed  the  moft  abfurd  fyftem  that  has  yet 
been  propofed  ;  yet,  1  know  not,  whether,  with  a  few 
alterations,  it  might  not  be  brought  to  bear  a  fiunt  ap* 
pearancc  of  probability.  Inftead  of  fuppofing  matter 
infinite,  as  Epicurus  did,  let  us  fuppofe  it  finite.  A 
finite  number  of  particles  is  only  fufceptible  of  finite 
tranfpofitions  :  and  it  mull:  happen,  jpi  an  eternal  du- 
ration, that  every  poffible  order  or  pofition  muft  be 
tried  an  infinite'number  of  times.  This  world,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  with  all  its  events,  even  the  moft  minute,  has  be- 
fore  been  produced  and  deftroyed,  and  will  again  be 
produced  and  deftroyed,  without  any  bounds  and  li- 
mitations.  No  one,  who  has  a  conception  of  the 
powers  of  infinite^  in  comparifon  of  finite,  will  ever 
fcruple  this  detej-mination. 

But  this  fuppofes,  faid  Demea,  that  matter  can  ac- 
quire  motion,  without  any  voluntary  agent,  or  firft 
mover. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty,  replied  Philo,  of  that 
fuppofition  ?  Every  event,  before  experience,  is  equal- 
ly difficult  and  incomprehenfible ;  and  every  event,  af- 
ter experience,  is  equally  eafy  and  intelligible.  Mo- 
tion, in  many  inftances,  from  gravity,  from  elafticity, 
from  eleftricity,  begins  in  matter,  without  any  known 
voluntary  agent :  and  to  fuppofe  always,  in  thefe  cafes, 
an  unknown  voluntary  agent,  is  mere  hypothefis ;  and 
hypothefis  attended  with  no  advantages.  The  begin- 
iiing  of  motion  in  matter  itfelf  is  as  conceiva))le  i 
priori^  as  its  communication  from  mind  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Befides;  why  may  not  motion  have  been  propagated 
by  impulie  through  all  eternity  ;  and  the  fame  ftock  of 
it,  or  nearly  the  fame,  be  ftill  upheld  in  the  univerfe? 
As  much  as  is  loft  by  the  compofition  of  motion,  as 
much  is  gained  by  its  refolution.  And  whatever  the 
caufes  are,  the  faft  is  certain,  that  matter  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  in  continual  agitation,  as  far  as  human 
experience  or  tradition  reaches.  There  is  not  proba- 
bly, at  prefent,  in  the  whole  univerfe,  one  particle  of 
matter  at  abfolute  reft. 

And  this  very  conlideration  too,  continued  Philo, 
which  we  have  ftumbled  on  in  the  courfe  of  the  argu- 
jnient,  fuggefls  a  new  hypothefis  of  cofmogony,  that  is 

ftQt 
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Hot  abfolutely  abfurd  and  improbable.  Is  there  a  fy- 
ftem,  an  order,  an  oeconomy  of  things,  by  which  mat* 
ter  can  preferve  that  perpetual  agitation  which  fcems 
eiTential  to  it,  and  yet  maintain  a  conilancy  in  the 
forms  which  it  produces  ?  There  certainly  is  fuch  an 
oeconomy :  for  this  is  aftually  the  cafe  with  the  pre- 
fent  world.  The  continual  jaiotion  of  matter,  there- 
fore,  in  lefs  than  infinite  trai!^fpofitions,  muft  produce 
this  oeconomy  or  order  ;  and  by  its  very  nature,  that 
order,  when  once  eftabliflied,  fupports  itfeif,  for  many 
ages,  if  not  to  eternity. 

But  wherever  matter  is  fo  poifed,  arranged,  and  ad- 
jufted,  as  to  continue  in  perpetual  motion,  and  yet 
preferve  a  conftancy  in  the  forms  ;  its  fituation  muft, 
of  neceffity,  have  all  the  fame  appearance  of  art  and 
contrivance  which  we  obferve  at  prefent.     All  the 
parts  of  each  form  muft  have  relation  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole  :  and  the  whole  itfeif  muft  have  a  re- 
lation to  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe ;  to  the  ele- 
ment, in  which  the  form  fubfifts;  to  the  materials, 
with  which  it  repairs  its  wafte  and  decay  ;  and  to  eve- 
ry other  form,  which  is  hoftile  or  friendly.     A  defeat 
in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  deftroys  the  form  ;  and  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  compofed  is  again  fet  loofe,  and 
is  thrown  into  irregular  motions  and  fermentations:, 
till  it  unite  itfeif  to  fome  other  regular  form.     If  no 
fuch  form  be  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  if  there  be  a 
great  quantity  of  this  corrupted  matter  in  the  univerfe, 
the  univerfe  itfeif  is  entirely  difordered  ;  whether  it  be 
the  feeble  embryo  of  a  world  in  its  firft  beginnings 
that  is  thus  deftroyed,  or  the  rotten  carcafe  of  one 
languiihing  in  old  age  and  infirmity.     In  either  cafe,  a 
chaos  enfues  ;  till  finite,  though  innumerable,  revolu- 
tions produce  at  laft  fome  forms,  whofe  parts  and  or- 
gans 
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gans  are  fo  adjufted  as  to  fupport  the  forms  amidft:  a 
continued  fucceflion  of  matter. 

Suppofe  (for  we  fhall  endeavonr  to  vary  the  expref- 
fion)  that  matter  were  thrown  into  any  pofition,  by  a 
blind,  unguided  force  ^  it  is  evident,  that  this  firft  po« 
iition  muft  in  all  probability  be  the  mod  confufed  and 
moft  diforderly  imaginable,  without  any  refemblance 
to  thofe  works  of  human  contrivance,  which,  along 
with  a  fymmetry  of  parts^  difcover  an  adjuftment"  of 
means  to  ends,  and  a  tendency  to  felf-prefervation.  If 
the  actuating  force  ceafe  after  this  operation,  matter 
mufl  rem^n  for  ever  in  diforder,  and  continue  an  irn- 
menfe  chaos,  without  any  proportion  or  a^vity.  But 
fuppofe,  that  the  aduating  force,  whatever  it  be,  ftill 
continues  in  matter,*  this  iirft  pofition  will  immediate* 
ly  give  place  to  a  fecond,  which  will  likewife  in  all  pro- 
bability be  as  diforderly  as  the  firfl,  and  fo  on  through 
many  fucceifions  of  changes  and  revolutions.  No 
particular  order  or  pofition  ever  continues  a  moment 
unaltered.  The  original  force,  ftill  remaining  in  ac^ 
tjvity,  gives  a  perpetual  reftleffnefs  to  matter.  Every 
poflible  fituation  is  produced,  and  inftantly  ddtroyed* 
If  a  glimpfe  or  dawn  of  order  appears  for  a  moment, 
it  is  inftantly  hurried  away,  and  confounded,  by  that 
never  ceafing  force  which  aftuates  every  part  of  mat- 
ter. ^ 

Thus  the  univerfe  goes  on  for  many  ages  in  a  con- 
tinued fucceflion  of  chaos  and  diforder.  But  is  it  not 
polSble  that  it  may  fettle  at  laft,  fo  as  i\ot  to  lofe  its 
motion  and  aftive  force  (for  that  we  have  fuppofed  in- 
herent in  it),  yet  fo  as  to  preferve  an  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance, amidft  the  continual  motion  and  fluduation 
of  its  parts  ?.  This  we  find  to  be  tlie  cafe  with  the 
univerfe  at  prefent.     Every  individual  is  perpetually 

changing, 
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changing,  and  every  part  of  every  individual ;  and^yet  ^ 
the  whole  remains  in  appearance  the  fame.  May  we 
not  hope  for  fuch  a  pofition,  or  rather  be  afiured  of  it, 
from  the  eternal  revolutions  of  unguided  msitter  ;  and 
may  not  this  account  for  all  the  appearing  wifdom  and 
contrivance,  which  is  in  the  univerfe?  Let  us  con- 
template the  fubjeft  a  little,  and  we  fliall  fi^d,  that  this 
adjuftment,  if  attained  by  matter,  of  a  feeming  (lability 
in  the  forms,  with  a  real  and  perpetual  revolution  or 
motion  of  parts,  affords  a  plaufible,  if  not  a  true,  folu- 
tion  of  the  difficulty* 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  infift  upon  the  ufes  of  the 
parts  in  animals  or '  vegetables,  and  their  curious  ad- 
juftment to  each  other*  I  would  fain  know,  how  an 
animal  could  fubfift,  unlefs  its  parts  were  fo  adjufted  ? 
Do  we  not  find,  that  it  immediately  perifhes  whenever 
this  adjuftmept  ceafes,  and  that  its  matter,  corrupting^ 
tries  fome  new  form  ? '  It  happens,  indeed,  that  the 
parts  of  the  world  are  fo  well  adjufted,  that  fome  re- 
gular form  immediately  lays  claim  to  this  corrupted 
matter :  and,  if  it  were  not  fo,  could  the  world  fuftbfift  ? 
Muft  it  not  diflblve  as  well  as  the  animal,  and  pa^ 
through  new  portions  and  fituations ;  till  in  a  great^ 
but  finite  fucceffion,  it  fall  at  laft  into  the  prefent  or 
fome  fuch  order  ? 

It  is  well,  replied  Cleantlles,  you  told  us,  that  this 
hypothefis  was  fuggefted  on  a  fudden,  in  the  coUrfe  of 
the  argument.  Had  you  had  leifure  to  examine  it, 
you  would  foon  have  perceived  the  infuperable  objec- 
tions to  which  it  is  expofed*  No  form,  you  fay,  can 
fubfift,  unlefs  it  poffefs  thofe  powers  and  organs  requi- 
fite  for  its  fubfiftence :  fome  new  order  or  oeconomy 
muft  be  tried,  and  fo  on,  without  intermiffion  ;  till  at 
laft  fome  order,  which  can  fupport  and  maintain  itfelf, 

is 
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IS  fallen  upon.      But,  according  to   this  hypothefis, 
whence  arife  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages 
which  men  and  all  animals .  poflefs  ?     Two  eyes,  two 
ears,  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  fpecies.     Human  race  might  have  been  propagated 
and  preferved,  without  horfes,  dogs,  cows,  Iheep,  and 
thofe  innumerable  fruits  and  produfts  which  ferve  to 
our   fatisfaftion   and  enjoyment*     If  no   camels  had 
been  created  for  the  ufe  of  man  in  the  fandy  defarts 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  would  the  world  have  been  dif- 
folved  ?     If  no  loadftone  had  been  framed  to  give  that 
wonderful  and  ufeful  direftion  to  the  needle,  would 
human  fociety  and  the  human  kind  have  been  immedi- 
ately extinguifhed  ?     Though  the  m'axims  of  Nature 
be  in  general  very  frugal,  yet  inftances  of  this  kind  are 
far  from  being  rare  ;  and  any  one  of  them  is  a  fufRci- 
ent  proof  of  defign;  and  of  a  benevolent  defign,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  univerfe. 
At  leaft,  you  may  fafely  infer^  faid  Philo,  that  the 
foregoing  hypothefis  is  fo  far  incomplete  and  imperfeft  ; 
which  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  allow.     But  can  we  ever 
reafonably  expeft  greater  fuccefs  in  any  attempts  of 
this  nature  ?     Or  can  we  ever  hope  to  ereft  a  fyftem 
of  cofmogony,  that  will  be  liable  to  no  exceptions,  and 
will  contain  no  circumftahce  repugnant  to  our  limited 
and  imperfedt  experience  of  the  analogy  of  Nature  ? 
Your  theory  itfelf  cannot  furely  pretend  to  any  fuch 
advantage ;  even  though  you  have  run  into  Anthropo- 
morphifm»  the  better  to  preferve  a  conformity  to  com- 
mon experience.  ,  Let  us  once  more  put  it  to  trial.     In 
all  inftances  which  we  have  ever  feen,  ideas  are  copied 
from  real  objefts,  and  are  eSypal,  not  archetypal,  to 
exprefs  myfelf  in  learned  terms :  You  reverfe  this  or- 
der, and  give  thought  the  precedence.    In  all  inftans 
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ces  which  we  have  ever  feen,  thought  has  no  influence 
upon  matter,  except  where  that  matter  is  fo  conjoined 
with  it  as  to  have  an  equal  reciprocal  influence  upon 
it.     No  animal  can  move  immediately  any  thing  but 
the  members  of  its  ewn  body  ;  and  indeed,  the  equa- 
lity of  afkion  and  re-aclion  feems  to  be  an  univerfal 
law  of  Nature :  But  your  theory  implies  a  contradic- 
tion to  this  experience.     Thefe  inftances,  with  many 
more,  which  it  were  eafy  to  colleft,  (particularly  the 
fuppofition  of  a  mind  or  fyftem  of  thought  that  is  eter-^ 
nal,  or,  in  other  words,  an  animal  ingenerable  and  im- 
mortal) J  thefe  inftances,  I  fay,  may  teach  all  of  us  fo- 
briety  in  condemning  each  other  ;  and  let  us  fee,  that 
as  no  fyftem  of  this  kind  ought  ever  to  be  received 
from  a  flight  analogy,  fo  neither  ought  any  to  be  re- 
jefted  on  accotmt  of  a  fmall  incongruity.     For  that  is 
an  inconvenience  from  which  we  can  juftly  pronounce 
no  one  to  be  exempted. 

All  religious  fyftems,  it  is  confefled,  are  fubjeft  to 
great  and  infuperable  diiEculties.  Each  difputant  tri- 
umphs in  his  turn ;  while  he  carries  on  an  ofFenfive 
war,  and  expofes  the  abfurdities,  barbarities,  and  per- 
nicious tenets,  of  his  antagonift.  But  all  of  them,  on 
the  whole,  prepare  a  complete  triumph  for  the  Sceptic  ; 
who  tells  them,  that  no  fyftem  ought  ever  to  be  em- 
braced with^  regard  to  fuch  fubjefts ;  for  this  plain 
reafon,  that  no  abfurdity  ought  ever  to  be  aflcnted  to 
with  regard  to  any  fubjedt.  A  total  fufpenfe  of  judg- 
ment is  here  our  only  reafonable  refource.  And  if  every 
attack,  as  is  commonly  obferved,  and  no  defence,  among 
Theologians,  is  fuccefsful ;  how  complete  muft  be  his 
viftory,  who  remains  always,  with  allmankind, on tlie 
oSenfive,  and  has  himfelf  no  fixed  ftation  or  abiding 
city,  which  he  is  ever,  on  any  occafion,  obliged  to  de- 
fend? 
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PART    IX. 


BUT  if  fo  many  difficulties  attend  the  argument  a 
pofteriori^  faid  Demea  ;  had  we  not  better  adhere 
to  that  fimple  and  fublime  argument  a  friori^  which, 
by  oflFering  to  us  infallible  demonftration,  cuts  off  at 
once  all  doubt  and  difficulty  ?  By  this  argument,  too^ 
we  may  prove  the  infinity  of  the  divine  attributes  ; 
which,  I  am  afraid,  can  never  be  afcertained  with  cer- 
tainty from  any  other  topic.  For  how  can  an  effed, 
which  either  is  finite,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
fo  i  how  can  fuch  an  efFe£):,  I  fay,  prove  an  infinite 
caufe  ?  The  unity  too  of  the  Divine  Nature,  it  is  ve- 
ry diiHcuIt,  if  not  abfolutely  impoflible,  to  deduce 
merely  from  contemplating  the  works  of  nature  y  nor 
will  the  uniformity  alone  of  the  plan,  even  were  it  al- 
lowed, give  us  any  aiTurance  of  that  attribute.  Where- 
as the  argument  a  prieri  •  J .  •  • 

You  feem  to  reafon,  Demea,  interpofed  Cleanthes^ 
as  if  thofe  advantages  and  conveniences  in  the  abftrad 
argument  were  full  proofs  of  its  folidity.  But  it  is  firft 
proper,  in  my  opitiion,  to  determine  what  argument  of 
this  nature  you  choofe  to  inlift  on  ;  and  we  fhall  after- 
wards, from  itfelf,  better  thah  from  its  ufeful  confe- 
quences,  endeavour  lo  determine  what  value  we  ought 
to  put  upon  it.  ^ 

The  argument,  repHed  Demea,  which  I  woaM  in- 
fift  on,  is  the  common  one.  Whatever  exifts,  muft 
have  a  caufe  or  reafon  of  its  exiftence ;  it  being  abfo- 
lutely impoiTible  for  any  thing  to  produce  itfelf,  or  be 
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the  caufe  of  its  own  exiftence.  In  tnountiiig  up, 
therefore,  from  effects  to  caufed,  we  muft  either  go  oh 
in  tracing  an  infinite  fucceffion,  without  any  ultimate 
taufe  at  all ;  or  muft  at  laft  have  recourfe  to  fome  ulti- 
mate caufe,  that  is  neceiTarily  exiftent.  Now^  that  the 
firil  fuppofitibn  is  abfiird,  may  be  thus  proved  :  Iii  the 
infinite  chain  of  fuccefHon  of  caufes  and  effe6ls,  each 
fmgle  effed  is  determined  to  exift  by  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  that  caUfe  whii^h  immediately  preceded ; 
but  the  whole  eternal  chain  or  fucceiSon,  taken  toge- 
ther, is  not  determined  or  caufed  by  any  thing ;  and 
yet  it  is  evident  that  it  requires  a  caufe  or  reafon^  as 
tnilch  as  any  particular  objeft  which  begins  to  exift  in 
time;  The  queftion  is  ftill  reafonable^  Why  this  par- 
ticular Tucceffion  of  eaufe^  exifted  from  etdrnity^  and 
not  any  other  fucceffion,  or  no  fuccef&on  at  all  f  If 
there  be  no  neceflarily-exiftent  being,  any  fu])pofition 
^hich  can  be  formed  i^  eqiially  pdilible  j  nor  i^  there 
any  more  abfurdity  in  Nothing's  having  exifted  from 
eternity,  than  there  is  in  that  fuceeflidn  of  daufes 
which  cooftitutes  the  univerfe*  What  was  it  then 
Which  determined  Something  to  exift  rather  than  No- 
things and  beftowed  being  on  a  particular  peffibility, 
exclufive  of  the  reft?  External  Caufes,  there  are 
fuppofed  to  be  none.  Chance,  is  a  word  Without  a 
meaning;  Was  it  Nothing  ?  But  that  can  never  pro- 
duce any  thing*  We  muft,  therefore,  have  recourfef 
to  a  necefTarily-exiftent  Beings  who  carries  the  Heason 
of  his  exiftence  in  himfelf ;  and  who  cannot  be  fdp- 
pofed  not  to  exift,  without  an  exprefs  contradJ£lion; 
There  is  confequently  fuch  a  Being ;  that  is,  there  i$ 
a  Deity. 

I  fhall  not  leave  it  to  Philo,  faid  Cleanf hes,  (thbugh 
I  know  that  the  flarting  objedions  is  his  chief  deUgfaft) 
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to  point  out  the  weaknefs  of  this  metaphyfical  reafon- 
ing.  It  feems  to  me  fo  obvioufly  ill  grounded,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  ,fo  little  confequence  to  the  caufe  of 
true  piety  and  religion,  that  I  fhall  myfelf  venture  to 
fhow  the  fallacy  of  *it. 

I  (hall  begin  with  obferving,  that  there  is  an  cvideut 
abfurdity  in  pretending  to  demonftrate  a  matter  of  fact, 
or  to  prove  it  by  any  arguments  a  priori.  Nothing  is 
demonftrable,  unlefs  the  contrary  implies  a  contradic- 
tion. Nothing,  that  is  diftinftly  conceivable,  implies 
a  contradiftion*  Whatever  we  conceive  as  exiftenty 
we  can  alfo  conceive  as  non-exiftent*  There  is  no  be- 
ing, therefore,  whofe  non-exif!ence  implies  a  contra- 
diftion.  Confequently  there  is  no  being  whofe  exif- 
tence  is  demonftrable.  I  propofe  this  argument  as  en- 
tirely decifive,  and  am  willing  to  rdl  the  wlioie  cde- 
troverfy  upon  it. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  Deity  is  a  neceffarDy-exifteat 
being ;  and  this  neceflity  of  his  exiftence  is  attempted 
to  be  explained  by  aflerting,  that,  if  we  knew  his 
whole  effence  or  nature,  we  ftiould  perceive  it  to  be  as 
im'^  jffible  for  him  not  to  exift,  as  for  twice  two  not  to 
be  four.  But  it  is  evident,  that  this  can  never  happen, 
while  our  faculties  remain  the  fame  as  at  prefent.  It 
will  ftill  be  poffible  for  us,  at  any  time,  to  conceive 
the  non-exiftence  of  what  we  formerly  conceived  to 
exift ;  nor  can  the  mind  ever  lie  under  a  necefEty  of 
fuppoling  any  objeft  to  remain  always  in  being  ;  in  the 
fame  nranner  as  we  lie  under  a  neceflity  of  always  con- 
ceiving twice  two  be  four.  The  words,  therefore, 
NecefTary  Exiftence,  have  no  naeaning  j  o»,  ^^hich  ia 
the  fame  thing,  none  that  is  confiftent. 

But  farther :  Why  may  not  the  material  univerfe 
be  tho^necefTarily-exiitent  Being,  sicccurding  to  tbis  pre- 
tended 
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tended  explicatioa  of  neceflity  ?  -  We  dare  not  affirm 
that  we  know  all  the  qualities  of  matter  ;  and,  for 
aught  we  can  determine,  it  may  contain  .forae  quali- 
ties, which,  were  they  known,  would  make  its  nou- 
€xiftence  appear  as  great  a  contradiction  as  that  twice 
two  is  five.  I  find  only  one  argument  employed  to 
prove,  that  the  material  world  is  not  the  neceflarily^ 
cxiftent  Being  ;.and  this  argument  is  derived  from  the 
contingency  both  of  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the 
world.  *'  Any  particle  of  matter,"  it  is  faid  *,  "  may 
*^  be  conceived  to  be  annihilated ;  and  any  form  may 
"  be  conceived  to  be  altered.  Such  an  annihilation  or 
*'  alteration,  therefore,  is  not  impoffible/'  But  it 
feems  a  great  partiality  not  to  perceive,  that  the  fame 
.argument  extends  equally  to  the  Deity,  fo  far  as  we 
have  any  conception  of  him  ;  and  that  the  mind  can  at 
lead  imagine  him  to  be  non-exiflent,  or  his  attributes 
to  be  altered.  It  muft  be  fbme  unknown,  inconceiv- 
able qualities,  which  can  make  his  non-exi(tcnce  ap- 
pear impoflible,  or  his  attributes  unalterable :  And  no 
reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  thefe  qualities  may  not  be- 
long to  matter.  As  they>  are  altogether  unknown 
and  inconceivable,  they  can  never  be  proved  incompa- 
tible with  it. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  tracing  an  eternal  fucceffion  of 
cbjefts,  it  feems  abfurd  to  inquire  for  a  general  caufe 
or  firft  author.  How  can  any  thing,  that  exifts  from 
eternity,  have  a  caufe  j  fince  that  relation  implies  a 
priority  in  time,  and  a  beginning  of  exiftence  ? 

In  fuch  a  chain,  too,  or  fucceflSon  of  objefts,  each 
part  is  caufed  by  that  which  preceded  it,  and  caufes 
^that  which  fucceeds  it.  Where  then  is  the  djifficulty  ? 
But  the  WHOLE,  you  fay,  wants  a  caufe.     I  anfwer^ 
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that  the  uniting  of  thefe  parts  into  a  whole,  like  the 
uniting  of  feveral  diftinft  counties  into  one  kingdom, 
or  feveral  diftinft  members  into  one  body,  is  perform- 
ed merely  by  an  s^rbitrary  aft  of  the  mind,  and  has  no 
influencie  on  the  nature  of  things.  Did  I  Ihow  you 
the  particular  caufes  of  each  individual  in  a  coUeftion 
pf  twenty  particles  of  matter,  I  fliould  think  it  very  un- 
reafpnable,  (hould  you  afterwards  a(k  me,  what  was 
the  caufe  of  the  whole  twenty  ?  That  is  fufficiently 
^explained  in  explaining  the  caufe  of  the  parts. 

Though  the  reafonings  which  you  have  urged, 
Cleanthes,  may  well  excufe  me,  faid  Philo,  from  ftart- 
ing  any  farther  difficulties ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  in- 
fifting  ftill  upon  another  topic.  It  is  obferved  by  arith- 
meticians, that  the  produfts  of  9  compofe  always  ei- 
ther 9,  or  fpme  leiTer  produft  of  9  ;  if  you  add  tpge- 
ther  all  the  char?ifters  of  which  any  of  the  former 
produfts  is  compofed.  Thus,  of  18,  27,  36,  which 
are  produfts  of  9,  you  make  9  by  adding  i  to  8,  2  to 
7,  3  to  6.  Thus,  369  is  a  produft  alfo  of  9  j  and 
if  you  add,  3,  6,  and  9,  you  make  18,  a  leffer  produft 
of  9  *.  To  a  fuperficial  obferver,  fo  wonderful  a  re- 
gularity may  be  admired  as  the  efieft  either  pf  chance 
or  defign :  but  it  ikilful  algebraifL  immediately  con- 
cludes it  to  be  the  work  of  neceffity  j  an4  demon- 
ftratcs,  that  it  muft  for  ever  refult  from  the  nature  of 
thefe  numbers.  Is  it  not  probable,  I  afk,  that  the 
whole  ceconomy  of  the  univerfe  is  condufted  by  a  like 
neceflity,  though  no  human  algebra  can  furnifh  a  l^ey 
which  folyes  the  difficulty  ?  And  inftead  of  admiring 
the  order  of  natural  beings,  may  it  not  happen,  that, 
could  we  penetrate  into  the  intimate  nature  of  bodies, 
we  ihould  clearly  fee  why  it  was  abfolutely  iippoffible 
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they  could  ever  admit  of  any  other  difpofition  ?  So 
dangerous  is  it  to  introduce  this  idea  of  neceflity  into 
the  prefent  queftion !  and  fo  naturally  does  it  afford  an 
inference  direftly  oppofite  to  the  religious  hypothefis ! 
But,  dropping  all  thefe  abftradlions,  continued  Phi- 
lo,  and  confining  ourfelves  to  more  familiar  topics  ;  I 
ihall  venture  to  add  an  obfervation,  that  the  argument 
a  priori  has  feldom  been  found  very  convincing,  except 
to  people  of  a  metaphyfical  head,  who  have  accuf- 
tomed  themfelves  to  abftrad  reafoning,  and  who, 
finding  from  mathematics,  that  the  underftanding  fre- 
quently leads  to  truth,  through  obfcurity,  and  contra- 
ry to  firft  appearances,  have  transferred  the  fame  ha- 
bit of  thinking  to  fubjeds  where  it  ought  not  to  have 
place.  Other  people,  even  of  good  fenfe  and  the  bell 
inclined  to  religion,  feel  always  fome  deficiency  in  fuch 
arguments,  though  they  are  not  perhaps  able  to  6x^ 
plain  di(tin£tly  where  it  lies.  A  certain  proof,  that 
men  ever  did,  and  ever  will,  derive  their  religion  from 
other  fources  than  from  this  fpecies  of  reafoning. 


PART      X. 

IT  is  my  opinion,  I  own,  replied  Demea,  that  each 
man  feels,  in  a  manner,  the  truth  of  religion  with- 
in his  own  bread ;  and,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his 
imbecility  and  mifery,  rather  than  from  any  reafoning, 
is  led  to  feek  prote£tion  from  that  Being,  on  whom  he 
and  all  nature  is  dependent.  So  anxious  or  fo  tedious 
are  even  the  beft  fcenes  of  life,  that  futurity  is  ftill  the 
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objeft  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears.  We  inceffantly  look 
forward,  and  endeavour,  by  prayers,  adoration,  and 
facrifice,  to  appeafe  thofe  unknown  powers,  whom  we 
find,  by  experience,  fo  able  to  afHift  and  opprefs  us. 
Wretched  creatures  that  we  are !  what  refource  for  us 
amidft  the  innumerable  ills  of  life,  did  not  religion 
fugged  fome  methods  of  atonement,  and  appeafe  thofe 
terrors  with  which  we  are  inceffantly  agitated  ^nd  tor- 
mented ?  » 

I  am  indeed  perfuaded,  faid  Philo,  that  the  beft,  and 
indeed  the  only,  method  of  bringing  every  one  to  a 
due  fenfe  of  religion,  is  by  juft  reprefentations  of  the 
mifery  and  wickednefs  of  men.  And,  for  that  purpofe, 
a  talent  of  eloquence  and  ftrong  imagery  is  more»re- 
quifite  than  that  of  reafoning  and  argument.  For,  is 
it  necelfary  to  prove  what  every  one  feels  within  him- 
felf  ?  It  is  only  neceflary  to  make  us  feel  it,  if  poffible, 
more  intimately  and  fenfibly- 

The  people,  indeed,  replied  Demea,  are  fufEciently 
convinced  of  this  great  and  melancholy  truth.  The 
miferies  of  life  ;  the  unhappinefs  of  man  ;  the  general 
corruptions  of  our  nature ;  the  unfatisfaftory  enjoy- 
ment ofpleafures,  riches,  honours  ;  thefe  phrafes  have 
become  almoft  proverbial  in  all  languages.  And  who 
can  doubt  of  what  all  men  declare  from  their  own  im- 
mediate feeling  and  experience  ? 

In  this  point,  faid  Philo,  the  learned  are  perfefily 
agreed  with  the  vulgar ;  and  in  all  letters,  facred  and 
profane,  the  topic  of  human  mifery  has  been  infilled 
on  with  the  mod  pathetic  eloquence  that  forrow  and 
melancholy  could  infpire.  The  poets,  who  fpeak  from 
fentiment,  without  a  fyftem,  -and  whofe  teftimony  has 
thercfpre  the  more  authority,  abound  in  images  of  this 
nature,    From  Jiom^r,  down  to  Dr  Young,  the  whole 
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ihfpired  tribe  have  ever  been  fenfible,  that  no  other  re- 
prefentation  of  things  would  fuit  the  feeling  and  obfer- 
yjation  of  each  individual. 

As  9b  authorities,  replied  Demea,  you  need  not  feek 
them.  jLook  round  this  library  of  Cleanthes,.  I  ihall 
venture  to  affirm,  that,  except  authors  of  particular 
fciences,  fuch  as  chemiftry  or  botany,  who  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  treat  of  human  life,  there  is  fcarce  one  of 
thofe  innumerable  writers,  from  whom  the  fenfe  of  hu- 
man mifery  has  not,  in  fome  paffage  or  other,  extorted 
a  complaint  and  confeifion  of  it.  At  leaft,  the  chance* 
is  entirely  on  that  fide }  and  po  one  author  has  ever^ 
fo  far  as  I  can  recoiled,  been  fo  extravagant  as  tp 
fkny  it. 

There  you  muft  excufe  me,  laid  !Philo :  Leibnitz 
has  denied  it ;  and  is  perhaps  the  firft  •  who  ventured 
upon  fo  bold  and  paradoxical  an  opinion;  at  leaft 
the  firil  who  made  it  effential  to  his  philofophical  fy<- 
ftem. 

And  by  being  the  firft,  replied  Demea,  might  he  not 
Have  been  fenfible  of  his  error  ?  For,  is  this  a  fubjeft 
in  which  philofophers  can  propofe  to  make  difcoveries, 
efpecially  in  fo  late  an  age  ?  And  can  any  man  hope, 
by  a  fimple  denial  (for  the  fubjeft  fcarcely  admits  of 
reafoning),  to  bear  down  the  united  teftimony  of 
mankind,  founded  on  fenfe  and  confcioufnefs  ? 

And  why  fhould  man,  added  he,  pretend  to  an  exn 
emption  from  the  lot  of  all  other  animals  ?  The  whole 
earth,  believe  me,  Phjlo,  is  curfed  and  polluted.  A 
perpetual  war  is  kindled  amongft  all  living  creatures. 
Neceffity,  hungjcr,  want,  ftimulate  the  ftrong  and  cou- 
rageous : 

*  That  fcntiment  had  been  maiDtained  by  Dr  King,  and  fome  few 
otber^  before  Leibnitz  j  though  hj  none  of  fo  great  fame  ae  that 
German  philofophen 
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rageous  :  Fear,  anxiety,  terror,  agitate  the  weak  and 
infirm.  The  firft  entrance  into  life  gives  anguifh  to 
the  new-born  infant,  and  to  its  wretched  parent: 
Weaknefs,  impotence,  diftrefs,  attend  each  fl^ge  of 
that  life :  and  it  is  at  laft  finifhed  in  agony  and  horror. 

Obferve  too,  fays  Philo,  the  curious  artifices  of  Na- 
ture, in  order  to  embitter  the  life  of  every  living  being. 
The  ftronger  prey  upon  the  weaker,  and  keep  them  in 
perpetual  terror  and  anxiety.  The  weaker  too,  in 
their  turn,  often  prey  upon  the  ftronger,  and  vex  and 
moleft  them  without  relaxation.  Confider  that  innu« 
merable  race  of  infefks,  which  either  are  bred  on  the 
body  of  each  animal,  or,  flying  about,  infix  their  ftings 
in  him.  Thefe  infe6;s  have  others  ftill  lefs  than  them- 
felves,  which  torment  them.  And  thus,  on  each  hand, 
before  and  behind,  above  and  below,  every  animal  is 
furrounded  with  enemies,  which  inceilantly  feek  his 
mifery-  and  deftru£tion. 

Man  alone,  faid  Demea,  feems  to  be,  in  part,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  For,  by  combination  in  fodety, 
he  can  eafily  mafter  lions,  tygers,  and  bears,  whole 
greater  ftrehgth  and  agility  naturally  enable  them  to 
prey  upon  him. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  chiefly,  cried  Philo,  that 
the  uniform  and  equal  maxims  of  Nature  are  moft  ap- 
parent. Man,  it  is  true,  can,  by  combination,  fur* 
mount  all  his  real  enemies,  and  become  mafter  of  the 
whole  animal  creation  :  but,  does  he  not  immediately 
raife  up  to  himfelf  imaginary  enemies,  the  daemons  of 
his  fancy,  who  haunt  him  with  fuperftitious  terrors, 
and  blaft  every  enjoyment  of  life  ?  His  pleafure,  as  he. 
imagines,  becomes,  in  their  eyes,  a  crime :  his  food 
and  repofe  give  them  umbrage  and  oflfence :  his  very 
fl^^p  and  dreams  furnifh  new  materials  to  anxious  fear: 
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and  even  death,  his  refuge  from  every  other  ill,  pre- 
fents  only  the  dread  t>f  endlefs  and  innumerable  woes. 
Nor  does  the  wolf  moleft  more  the  timid  flock,  than 
fuperllition  does  the  anxious  bread  of  wretched  mor- 
talsa 

Befides,  confider,  Demea,  this  very  fociety,  by 
which  we  furmount  thofe  wild  beafts,  our  natural 
enemies  ;  what  new  enemies  does  it  not  raife  to  us  ? 
What  wo  and  mifery  does  it  not  occ^fion  ?  Man  is 
the  greateft  enemy  of  man.  Oppreilion,  injuftice, 
contempt,  contumely,  violence,  fedition,  war,  calum« 
ny,  treachery,  fraud  ;  by  thefe  they  mutually  torment 
each  other :  and  they  would  foon  diflblve  that  fociety 
which  they  had  formed,  were  it  not  for  the  dread  of 
ftill  greater  ills  which  mull  attend  their  feparation. 

But  though  thefe  external  infults,  faid  Demea,  from 
animals,  from  men,  from  all  the  elements,  which  af<^ 
fault  us,  form  a  frightful  catalogue  of  woes,  they  are 
nothing  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  arife  within  our- 
felves,  from  the  diftempered  condition  of  our  mind 
and  body.  How  many  ly  under  the  lingering  torment 
of  difeafes  ?  Hear,  the  pathetic  enumeration  of  the 
great  poet. 

Inteftine  ftone  and  ulcer,  colic-pangs, 
Daemoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-ftruck  madnefsi  pining  atrophy, 
Marafmus,  and  wide-wafting  peftilence. 
Dire  was  the  tolling,  deep  the  groans.     Despair 
Tended  the  lick,  bufieft  from  couch  to  couch. 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  -,  but  delayed  to  ftrike,  tho'  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  diforders  of  the  mind,  continued  Demea, 
thQugh  more  fecret,  are  not  perhaps  lefs  difmal  and 

vexatious^ 
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vexatious,  Remorfe,  fhame,  anguifli,  rage,  difap- 
pointment,  anxiety,  fear,  dejeftion,  defpair ;  who  has 
ever  paffed  through  life  without  cruel  inroads  from 
thefe  tormentors  ?  How  many  have  fcarcely  ever  felt 
any  better  fenfations?  Labour  and  poverty,  fo  ab- 
horred by  every  one,  are  the  certain  lot  of  the  far 
greater  number :  and  thofe  few  privileged  perfons^ 
who  enjoy  cafe  and  opulence,  never  reach  content* 
ment  or  true  felicity.  All  the  goods  of  4ife  united, 
would  not  make  a  very  happy  man  :  Jbut  all  the  ills 
united  would  make  a  wretch  indeed  ;  and  any  one  of 
them  almoft  (and  who  can  be  free  from  every  one  ?) 
nay,  often  the  abfence  of  one  good  (and  who  can  pof- 
fefs  all  ?)  is  fufEcient  to  render  life  ineligible. 

Were  a  ftranger  to  drop,  on  a  fu^den,  into  -this 
world,  I  would  fhow  him,  as  a  fpecimen  of  its  ills,  an 
hofpital  full  of  difeafes,  a  prifon  crowded  with  male- 
faftors  and  debtors,  a  field  of  battle  ftrewed  with  car- 
cafes,  a  £eet  foundering  in  the  ocean,  a  jiation  languifh- 
ing  under  tyranny,  famine,  or  peftilence.  To  turn 
the  gay  fide  of  life  to  him,  and  give  him  a  notion  of 
its  pleafures ;  whither  fhould  I  condud  him  ?  To  a  ball, 
to  an  opera,  to  court  ?  jHe  might  juflly  think  that  1 
was  only  fliowing  him  a  diverfity  of  diftrefs  and  for.- 

There  is  no  evading  fuch  ftriking  inftances,  faid 
Philo,  but  by  apologies,  which  ftill  farther  aggravate 
the  charge.  '  Why  have  al^  men,  I  alk,  in  all  ages, 
complained  inceflfantly  of  the  miferies  of  life  ?— They 
have  no  juft  reafon,  fays  one  :  thefe  complaints  pro- 
ceed only  from  their  difcontented,  repining,  anxious 
difpofition. — And  can  there  pofiibly,  I  reply,  be  a 
more  certain  foundation  of  mifery,  than  fuch  a  wretch- 
ed temper  ? 

put 
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But  if  they  were  really  as  unhappy  as  they  pretend^ 
fays  my  antagonift,  why  do  they  remain  in  life  ? 

Not  fatisfied  with  life,  afraid  of  death. 
This  is  the  fecret  chain,  fay  I,  that  holds  us.    "We 
are  terrified,  not  bribed,  to  the  continuance  of  our 
exiflence. 

It  is  only  a  falfe  delicacy,  he  may  inftft,  which  a 
few  refined  fpirits  indulge,  and  which  has  fpread  thefe 
complaints  among  the  whole  race  of  mankind. — And 
what  is  this  delicacy,  I  aik,  which  you  blame  ?  Is  it 
any  thing  but  a  greater  fenfibility  to  all  the  pleafures 
and  pains  of  life  ?  And  if  the  man  of  a  delicate,  refined 
temper,  by  being  fo  much  more  alive  than  the  reft  of 
the  world,  is  only  fo  much  more  unhappy  ;  what 
judgment  muft  we  form  in  general  of  human  life  ? 

Let  men  remain  at  reft,  fays  our  adverfary  j  and 
they  will  be  eafy.  They  are  willing  artificers  of  their 
own  mifery. — No  !  reply  I :  an  anxious  languor  fol- 
lows their  repofe ;  difappointment,  vexation^  trouble^ 
their  activity  and  ambition* 

I  can  obferve  fomething  like  what  you  mention  ia 
fome  others,  replied  Gleanthes :  but  I  confefs,  I  feel 
little  or  nothing  of  it  in  myfelf  ^  and  hope  that  it  is 
not  fo  common  as  you  reprefent  it. 

If  you  feel  not  human  mifery,  yourfelf,  cried  Demea> 
I  congratulate  you  on  fo  happy  a  fingularity.  Others, 
feemingly  the  moft  profperous,  have  not  been  afhamed 
to  vent  their  complaints  in  the  moft  melancholy  ftrains. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  great,  the  fortunate  eraperqr 
Charles  V. ;  when,  tired  with  human  grandeur,  he  re- 
figned  all  his  extenfive  dominions  into  the  hands  of 
his  fon.  In  the  laft  harangue  which  he  made  on  that 
memorable  occafion,  he  publicly  avowed,  "  that  the 
**  greateft  profperities  which  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  had 

J  "  beea 
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^^  been  mixed  with  fo  many  adveffities,  that  he  might 
^^  truly  fay  he  had  never  enjoyed  any  fatisfadion  or 
^^  contentment/'  Biit  did  the  retired  life,  in  which 
he  fought  for  Ihelter,  a£R>rd  him  any  greater  happi- 
nefs  ?  If  we  may  credit  his  fon's  account,  his  repen- 
tance commenced  the  very  day  of  his  reiignation. 

Cicero's  fortune,  from  fmall  beginnings,  rofe  to  the 
greateft  luftre  and  renown ;  yet  what  pathetic  com- 
plaints of  the  ills  of  life  do  his  familiar  letters,  as  well 
as  philofophical  difcourfes,  contain  ?  And  fuitably  to 
his  own  experience,  he  introduces  Cato,  the  g^eat, 
the  fortunate  Cato,  protefting  in  his  old  age,  that  had 
he  a  new  life  in  his  offer,  he  would  rejed  the  prefent. 

Afk  yourfelf,  aik  any  of  your  acquaintance,  whether 
they  would  live  over  again  the  laft  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  their  life  ?  No !  but  the  next  twenty,  they  fay, 
will  be  better : 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life,  hope  to  receive 
What  the  firft  fprightly  running  could  not  give* 

Thus  at  Jaft  they  find  (fuch  is  the  greatnefs  of  human 
mifery,  it  reconciles  even  contradi£Uons)  that  they 
complain,  at  once,  of  the  Ihortnefs  of  life,  and  of  its 
vanity  and  forrow. 

And  is  it  poffible,  Cleanthe^,  faid  Philo,  that  after 
all  thefe  reflections,  and  infinitely  more,  which  might 
be  fuggefted,  you  can  ftill  perfevere  In  your  Anthro- 
pomorphifm,  and  aflert  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  his  juftice,  benevolence,  mercy,  and  reftitude, 
to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  thefe  virtues  in  human 
creatures  ?  His  power  we  allow  infinite  :  whatever  he 
wills  is  executed :  but  neither  man  nor  any  other  ani- 
mal is  happy  :  therefore  he  does  not  will  their  happi- 
nefs.  His  wifdom  is  infinite  :  he  is  never  miftak^i  in 
choofing  the  means  to  any  end :  but  the  courfe  of  Na- 
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ture  tends  not  to  numan  or  animal  felicity  :  therefore 
it  is  not  edabliflied  for  that  purpofe.  Through  the 
whole  compafs  of  human  knowledge,  there  are  no  in- 
ferences more  certain  and  infallible  than  thefe.  In 
what  refpeft,  then,  do  his  benevolence  and  mercy  re- 
femble  the  benevolence  and  mercy  of  men  ? 

Epicurus's  old  queftions  are  yet  unanfwered. 

Is  he  willing  to  prevent  evil,  but  not  able  ?  then  is 
he  impotent.  Is  he  able,  but  not  willing  ?  then  is  he 
malevolent.  Is  he  both  able  and  willing?  whence 
then  is  evil  ?  - 

You  afcribe,  Cleanthesj  (and  I  believe  juftly)  a 
purpofe  and  intention  to  Nature.  But  what,  I  be- 
feech  you,  is  the  obje£t  of  that  curious  artifice  and 
machinery,  which  ihe  has  dlfplayed  in  all  animals  ? 
The  prefervation  alone  of  individuals,  and  propagation 
of  the  fpecies.  It  feems  enough  fpr  her  purpofe,  if 
fuch  a  rank  be  barely  upheld  in  the  univerfe,  without 
any  care  or  concern  for  the  happinefs  of  the  members 
that  compofe  it*  No  refource  for  this  purpofe :  no 
machinery,  in  order  merely  to  give  pleafure  or  eafe  : 
no  fund  of  pure  joy  and  contentment :  no  indulgence, 
without  fome  want  or  neceiEty  accompanying  it.  At 
leaft,  the  few  phenomena  of  this  nature  are  overbalan- 
ced by  oppofite  phenomena  of  ftill  greater  importance. 

Our  fenfe  of  mufic,  harmony,  and  indeed  beauty  of 
all  kinds,  gives  fatisfadion,  without  being  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  the  prefervation  and  propagation  of  the 
fpecies.  But  what  racking  pains,  on  the  other  hand, 
arife  from  gouts,  gravels,  megrims,  toothachs,  rheu- 
matifms ;  where  the  injury  to  the  animal-machinery  is 
either  fmall  or  incurable?  Mirth,  laughter,  play, 
frolic^  feem  gratuitous  fatisfadions,  which  have  np 
farther  tendency :  fpleen,  melancholy,  difcontent,  fu- 
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perftition,  are  pains  of  the  fame  nature.  How  then 
does  the  divine  benevolence  difplay  itfelf,  in  the  fenfc 
of  you  Anthropomorphites  ?  None  but  we  Myftics, 
as  you  were  pleafed  to  call  us,  can  account  for  this 
ftrange  mixture  of  phenomena,  by  deriving  it  from  at- 
tributes, infinitely  perfed,  but  incomprehenfible. 

And  have  you  at  laft,  faid  Cleanthes  fmiling,  betray- 
ed your  intentions,  Fhilo  ?  Your  long  agreement  with 
Demea  did  indeed  a  little  furprife  me  ;  but  I  find  you 
were  all  the  while  ere^Sing  a  concealed  battery  againfl 
me.  And  I  muft  confcfs,  that  you  have  now  fiillen 
upon  a  fubjeft  worthy  of  your  noble  fpirit  of  oppofition 
and  controverfy*  If  you  can  make  Out  the  prefent 
point,  and  prove  mankind  to  be  unhappy  or  corrupted, 
there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  religion.  For,  to  what 
purpofe  eftabliih  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
while  the  moral  are  ftill  doubtful  and  uncertain  ? 

You  take  umbrage  very  eafily,  replied  Dem.ea$  at 
opinions  the  mod  innocent,  and  the  moft  generally  re- 
ceived, even  amongft  the  religious  iand  devout  them- 
illves :  and  nothing  can  be  more  furprifing  than  to 
find  a  topic  like  this,  concerning  the  wickednefs  and 
mifery  of  man,  charged  with  no  lefs  than  Atheifm  and 
profanenefs.  Have  not  all  pious  divines  and  preachers, 
who  have  indulged  their  rhetoric  on  fo  fertile  a  fub- 
jeft ;  have  they  not  eafily,  I  fay,  given  a  folution  of 
any  difHculties  which  may  attend  it  ?  This  world  is 
but  a  point  in  comparifon  of  the  univerfe;  this  life  but 
a  moment  in  comparifon  of  eternity.  The  prefent 
evil  phenomena,  therefore,  are  refbified  in  other  regi- 
ons, and  in  feme  future  period  of  exiftence.  And  the 
eyes  of  men,  being  then  opened  to  larger  views  of 
things,  fee  the  whole  connexion  of  general  laws  ;  and 
trace,  with  adoration,  the  benevolence  and  rectitude  of 

the 
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the  Deity,  through  all  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  his 
proyidence. 

No  !  replied  Cleanthes,  No !  Thefe  atbitraify  fuppo^ 
fitions  can  never  be  admitted,  contrary  to  matter  of 
faft,  vifiblc  and  uncontroverted.  Whence  can  any 
caufe  be  known,  but  from  its  known  effefts  ?  Whence 
can  any  hypothefis  be  proved,  but  ftom^  the  apparent 
phaenomena  ?  To  ellabliih  one  hypothefis  upon  ano- 
ther, is  building  entirely  in  the  air  ;'  and  the  utmoft  we 
ever  attain^  by  thefe  conjedures  and  fidions,  is  to  af- 
certain  the  bare  poffibility  of  our  opinion ;  but  never 
can  we,  up6n  fuch  terms,  eftablifh  its  reality, 

"The  only  method  of  fupporting  divine  benevolence 
(and  it  is  what  I  willingly  embrace)  is  to  deny  abfo« 
lutely  the  mifery  and  wickednefs  of  mart.  Your  re-  ' 
prefentations  are  exaggerated ;  your  melancholy  views 
moftly  fifkitious  ;  your  inferences  contrary  to  fad  and 
experience;  Health  is  more  common  than  iicknefs  ; 
pleafure  than  pain  ;  happinefs  than  mifery.  And  for 
one  vexation  which  we  meet  with,  we  attain,  upon 
computation,  a  hundred  enjoyments; 

Admitting  your  pofition,  replied  Philo,  which  yet 
is  extremely  doubtful,  you  muft^  at  the  fame  time,  al- 
low, that,  if  pain  be  lefs  frequent  than  pleafure,  it  is 
infinitely  more  violent  and  durable.  One  hour  of  it  is 
often  able  to  outweigh  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  of  our 
common  infipid  enjoyments :  And  how  many  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  are  paifed  by  feveral  in  the  mofl: 
acute  torments  ?  Pleafure,  fcarcely  in  one  inftance,  h 
ever  able  to  reach  ecftafy  and  rapture :  And  in  no  one 
inftance  can  it  continue  for  any  time  at  its  higheft 
pitch  and  altitude.  The  fpirits  Evaporate,  the  nerves 
relax,  the  fabric  is  difordered,  and  the  enjoyment 
quickly  degenerates  into  fatigue  and  uneafmefs.     But 
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pain  often,  good  God !  how  often,  rifes  to  torture  and 
agony ;  and  the  longer  it  continues,  jt  becomes  ftill 
more  genuine  agojiy  and  torture.^  Patience  is  exhauft- 
ed,  courage  languifhes,  melancholy  feizes  us  ;  and  no- 
tiling  terminates  our  mifery  but  the  removal  of  its 
caufe,  or  another  CTent,  which  is  the  foie  cure  of  all 
evil ;  but  which,  from  our  natural  foHy,  we  regard 
with  ftill  greater  liorror  and  conftcrnation* 

But  not  to  infift  upon  thefe  topics,  continued  Philo, 
though  mofl  obvious,  certain,  aikl  important,  I  muft 
ufe  the  freedom  to  admoniftr.  you,  Cleantftes,  that  you 
have  put  the  controverfy  upon  a  moft  dangerous  ifiue, 
and  are  unawares  introducing  a  total  fcepticifm  into 
the  moft  eflential  articks-  of  natural  and  reveated  the- 
dlogy.  What  \  no  method  of  fiinng  a  juft  foundation 
for  religion,  unlefs  we  allow  the  happinefs  of  human 
life,  and  maintain,  a  continued  exiftence,  even  ia  this. 
•World,  with  all  our  prefent  pains,  infirmities,  vexations,, 
and  follies,  to  be  eligible  and  defirable  !:  But  this  is 
contrary  to  every  one's  feeling  and  experience  :  It  is. 
contrary  to  an  authority  fo  eftablifhed  as  nothing^  can 
fttbvert  :'•  No  decrfi ve  proofs  can  ever  be  produced  a- 
^inft  this  authority  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  for  you  to  com- 
pute, eftimate,  and  compare,'  all  the  pains  and  all  the 
pleafures  in  the  lives  of  all  men  and  of  all  aninnals : 
And  thus^  by  your  refting  the  v/hole  fyftem  of  religion 
on-  a  point,  which,  from  its  very  nature,,  muft  for  ever 
be  uncertain,  you  tacitly  confefs,  that  that  fyftem  is 
equally  uncertain* 

But  allowing  you,  what  never  will  be  believed,  at 
leaft'  what  you  never  poilibly  can  prove,  that  animal, 
or  m  leaft  -huni^n  happinefs,  in*  this  life^  exceeds  its 
mifery,  you^  have  yet  done  nothing :  for  this  is  not,  by 
any  means,  what  we  expert  from  infinite  power,  infi- 
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*  ^ 

nite  wifdom,  and  infinite  goodnefs..  Why  is  there  any 
mifery  at  all  in  the  world  ?  Not  by  chance,  fufely; 
From  fome  caufe  then.  Is  it  from  jhe  intention  of  the 
Deity  ?  Biit  he  is  perfcftly  benevolent.  Is.  it  contrary 
to  his  intention  ?  But  he  is  almighty.  Nothing  can 
ihake  the  folidity  of  this.r^afoniiig,  fo  fhbrt,  fo  clear^ 
fo  decifive;  except  We  aflert,  that  thefe  fubjefts  exceed 
all  human  capacity,  and  that  our  common  meafures  of 
truth  and  falfehood  are  not  applicable  fo  them;  a  topic 
which  I  -have  all  along  infifted  on,  but  which  you 
have  from  the  beginning  rejected  with  fcorn  and  indig* 
nation. 

But  I  will  be  contented  to  retire  ftiU  from  this  in-i 
frenchment ;  for  I  deny  that  you  can  ever  force  me  in 
it :  I  will  allow,  that  pain  or  mifery  in  man  is  com-^ 
patible  with  infinite  powdr  iXid  goodnefs  in  the  Deity ^' 
even  in  your  fenfe  of  thefe  attributes  :  What  are  you 
advanced  by  all  thefe  cohcef&ons  ?  A  mere  poffiblei 
compatibility  is  not  fuf&cieht.  You  muft  prove  thefe 
pure,  unmixed,  and  uncontrollable  attributes  from  the 
prefent  misled  and  donfufed  phacnomena,  and  frooi 
thefe  abfte. ,  A  hopeful  undertaking !'  Were  the  pha^* 
nomena  ever  fo  pure  and  unmixed,  yet;  beiiig  finite^' 
they  would  be  infufBcieht  for  that  purpofe.  How 
much  more,  where  they  ar^  alfo  fo  jarring  and  difcord-^ 
ant? 

Here,  Cleanthes,  I  find  myfelf  at  eafe  in  my  argu- 
ment. Here  I  triumph.  Formerly,  when  ^e  arguea 
concerning  the  natural-  attributes  of  intelligesce  an4 
defign,  I  needed  all  my  fceptical  and  met&phyfical  fub- 
tiky  to  elude  your  grafp.  In  many  views  of  the  Unir 
^erfcj  and  of  its  parts,  partknlaHy  the  latter,  &e  beau^ 
ty  and  fitnefs  of  final  canfesihike  us  wi£h  fiich  irrelift^ 
ible  force, .  that  all  objeftioDo.  2p^t  (w]bat  I  believ^ 
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they  really  are)  mere  cavils  and  fophifms  ;  nor  can  we 
then  imagine  how  it  was  ever  poffible  for  us  to  repofe 
any  w^ght  on  them.  JSut  there  is  no  view  of  human 
life;  or  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  from  which,  with- 
out  the  great^ft  violence,  we  cart  infer  the  moral  attri- 
butes, or  learn  that  infinite  benevolfence,  conjoined 
^dth  infinite  power  and  infinite  wifdom,  which  we  muft 
difcover  by  the  eyes  of  faith  alone.  It  is  your  turn  now 
to  tug  the  labouring  car,  and  to  fupport  your  philofo.- 
phical  fubtilties  againft  the  diftates  of  plain  reafan  and 
experience. 


i'        I   IW  I       III       I      '      11  ^ 
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Scruple  riot  to  allo^,  faid  Cleanthes,  that  I  have 
been  apt  to  fufpeft  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  Infinite,  which  we  meet  with  in  all  theological 
writers,  to  favour  more  of  panegyric'  than  of  philo- 
fophy ;  and  that  any  purpofes  of  reafoning,  and  even 
of  religion,  woUld  be  belter  ferved,  were  we  to  reft 
contented  with  nfcre  accurate  and  more  moderate  ex- 
preflions.  The  terms,  admirablej  excellent,  fuperla- 
tively  great,  wife,  and  holy ;  thefe  fufficiently  fill  the 
imaginations  of  men ;  and  any  thing  beyond,  befides 
that  it  leads  into  abfurdities,  has  no  influence  on  the 
affeftions  or  fentiments.  Thiis,  in  the  prefent  fubjed, 
if  we  abandon  all  human  analogy,  as  feems  your  inten- 
tion, Demea,  I  am  afraid  we  abandon  all  religion,  and 
retdn  no  conception  of  the  great  object  of  our  adora- 
tion. If  we  preferve  human  analogy,  we  mufl  for  ever 
find  it  impofiible  to  reconcile  any  mixture  Qf  evil  in 
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the  univerfe  with  infinite  attributes  ;  much  lefs  can  wc 
ever  prove  the  latter  from  the  former.  But.  fuppofing 
the  Author  of  Nature  to  be  finitely  perfeft,  though  far 
exceeding  matiMnd ;  a  fatisfadory  account  may  then 
be  given  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  and  every  unto* 
ward  phenomenon  be  explained  and  adjufted*  A  lefs 
evil  may  then  be  chofen,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  :  * 
inconveniences  be  fubmitted  to,  in  order  to  reach  a 
defirable  end :  And,  in  a  word,  benevolence,  regulat- 
ed by  wiildom,  a^d  limited  by  neceffity,  may  produce 
juft  fuch  a  world  as  the  prefent.  You,  Philo,  who  arc 
fo  prompt  at  darting  views,  and  reflections,  and  ana* 
logies  ;  *I  would  gladly  hear,  at  length,  without  inter- 
ruption, your  opinion  of  this  new  theory ;  and  if  it 
deferve  our  attention,  we  may  afterwards,  at  more  lei- 
fare,  reduce  it  into  form. 

My  fentimcnts,  replied  PWlo,  are  not  worth  being 
madea^nyftery  of;  and  therefore,  without  any  cere- 
mony, I  fhall  deliver  what  occurs -to  me  with  regard  to 
the  prefent  fubjeft.  It  muft,  I  think,  be  allowed,  that 
if  a  very  limited  intelligence,  whom  we  (hall  fuppofe 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  univerfe,  were  affured, 
that  it  were  the  production  of  a  very  good,  wife,  and 
powerful  Beings  {lowever  finite,  he*  would,  from  his 
conjectures,  form,  beforehand,  a  different  notion  of  it 
from  what  we  find  it  to  be  by  experience.;  nor  wouM 
he  ever  imagine,  merely  from  thefe  attributes,  of  the 
caufe  of  which  he  is  informed,  that  the  effeCt  could  be 
fo  full  of  vice,  and  mifery,  and  diforder,  as  it  appears 
in  this  life.  Suppofmg  now,  that  this  perfoii  were 
brought  into  the  world,  ftill  aflured  that  it  was  the 
workmanfhip  of  fuch  a  fublime  and  benevolent  Being ; 
he  n;i]ght,  perhaps,*  be  furprifed  at  the  dilappointment, 
but  would  never  retrad  his  former  belief,  if  founded 
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on  any  very  folid  argument ;  fmce  fuch  a  limited  in- 
telligence mufl:  he  fehfible  of  his  own  blindnefs  and 
ignorance,  and  muft  allow  that  there  may  be  many  fo- 
iutions  of  thofe  phaenomena,  which  will  for  ever  efcap^ 
his  compreheniion.  But  fuppofing,  which  is  the  real 
caufe  with  regard  to  man,  that  this  creature  is  not  an- 
tecedently convinced  of  a  fuprcme  intelligence,  bene- 
volent and  powerful,  but  is  left  to  gather  fuch  a  belief 
from  the  appearances  of  things ;  this  entirely  alters 
the  cafe  ;  nor  will  he  ever  find  any  reafon  for  fuch  a 
conclufion.  He  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  underftanding ;  but  this  will  not  help  him 
in  forming  an  inference  concerning  the  goodnefs  of 
fuperior  powers,  fince  'he  muft  form  that  inference 
from,  what  he  knows,  not  from  what  he  is  ignorant  of, 
,The  more  you  exaggerate  his  weaknefs  and  ignorance, 
the  more  diffident  you  render  him,  and  give  him  the 
greater  fufpicion  that  fuch  fubjefts  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  faculties.  You  are  obliged,  therefore,  to 
reafon  with  him  merely  from  the  knowTi  phenomena, 
and  to  drop  every  arbitrary  fuppofition  or  conjedure. 

Did  I  fhow  you  a  houfe  or  palace,  where  there  was 
not  one  apartment  convenient  or  agreeable  ;  where  the 
windows,  doors,  fires,  paflages,  ftairs,  and  the  whole 
fccononiy  of  the  building,  were  the  fource  of  noife, 
confufion,  fatigue,  darknefs,  and  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  ;  y-ou  would  certainly  blame  the  contrivance, 
without  any  farther  examination.  The  architeft  wotild 
in  vaip  difplay  his  fubtilty,  and  prove  to  you,  that  if 
this  door  or  that  window  were  altered,  greater  ills 
would  enfuc.  What  he  fays  may  be  ftriftly  true  :  The 
alteration  of  one  particnlar,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  remain,  ipay  only  augment  the  inconveni- 
ences*   But  ftill  you  would  affert  in  general,  that,  if 
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the  arcbitc«E):  bad  had  (kill  and  good  intentions,  he 
might  have  formed  fuch  a  plan  of  the  whole,  and  migbt 
have  adjufted  the  parts  in  fuch  a  manner,  a$.  would 
have  remedied  all  or  moft  of  thefe  inconveniences. 
His  ignorance,  or  even  your  own  ignorance,  of  fuch  a 
plan,  will  never  convince  you  of  the  impoffibility  of  it. 
If  you  find  many  inconveniences  and  deformities  in  the 
building,  yciu  will  always,  wif^hbut  entering  into  any 
detail,  <X)ndemn  the  arcbited. 

In  (hort,  I  repeat  the  queftion:  Is  the  world,  con- 
fidered  in  general,  and  as  i^  appears  to  us  in  this  life, 
different  from  what  a  man,  or  fuch  a  limited  being, 
would^  beforehand,  exped  from  a  very  powerful,  wife, 
and  benevolent  Deity  ?  It  muft  be  ftrange  prejudice  tQ 
afiert  the  contrary.  And  from  thence  I  conclude^ 
that,  however  confiftent  the  world  may  be,  allowing 
certain  fuppoiiuons  and  conjectures,  with  the  idea  of 
fuch  a  Deity,  it  can  never  afford  us  ^  inference  <jon- 
'Cerning  his  exiftence.  The  confiftence  is  not  abfolute- 
iy  denied,  only  the  inference,  Conjeiftures,  efpecially 
where  infinity  is  excluded  from  the  divine  attributes, 
may,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  prove  a  confiftence  j  but 
can  never  be  foundations  fc^r  any  inference. 

There  feem  to  be  four  circumftances,  on  which'  de- 
fend all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  ills,  that  moleft 
fenfible  creatures  ;  and  it  is  not  impoflible  but  all  thefe 
circumftances  may  be  neceffary  and  ,i*navaidable.  We 
know  fo  little  beyond  common  life,  or  even  of  common 
life,  that^  with  regard  to  the  oeconomy  of  a  univcrfe, 
there  is  no  conjefture,  however  wild,  which  may  not 
be  juft ;  nor  any  one,  however  plaufAle,  which  may 
not  be  erroneous.  All  that  belongs  to  human  under- 
.ftanding,  in  this  deep  ignorance  and  obfeurity,  is  to  be 
/ceptical,  or  at  leaft  cautious  ;  and  not  to  admit  of  any 
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hypothefis  whatever  :  much  lefs,  *  of  any  which  is  fup- 
ported  by  no  appearance  of.  probability.  Now  this  I 
affert  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  the  caufes  of 
evil,  and  the  circumftances  on  which  it  depends. 
None  of  them  appear,  to  human  reafon,  in  the  leaft  de- 
gree, neceffary  or  unavoidable  j  nor  can  wie  fuppofe 
them  fuch,  without  the  utmoft  licenfe  of  imagination. 

The  firft  circumftance  which  introduces  evil,  is  that 
contrivance  or  ceconomy  of  the  animal  creation,  by 
.which  pains,  as  tvell  as  pleafures,  are  employed  to  ex- 
cite all  creatures  to  aftion,  and  make  t^iem  vigilant  in 
the  great  work  of  felf-prefervation.  Now  pleafure 
alone,  in  its  various  degrees,  feems  to  human  under- 
ftanding  fufBcient  for  this  purpofe.  All  animals  might 
be  conftantly  in  a  ftkte  of  enjoyment;  but  when  urged 
by  any. of  the  ncceflitics  of  nature,  fuch  as  thirft,  hiin* 
ger,  wearinefs ;  inftead  of  pain,  they  might  feel  a  di- 
minution of  pleafure,  by  which  they  might  be  prompt- 
ed to  feek  that  object  which  is  neceffary  to  their  fub- 
fiftencfe.  Men  purfue  pleafure  as  eageriy  as  they  avoid 
pain  ;  at  leaft,  might  have  been  fo  conftituted.  It 
feems,  tlierefore,  plainly  poffiblc  to  carry  on  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  life  without  any  pain.  Why  then  is  any  ani- 
mal ever  rendered  fufceptible  of  fuch  a  fenfation  ?  If 
animals  can  be  free  from  it  an  houx^  they  ipight  enjoy 
a  perpetual  exemption  irom  it ;  and  it  required  as  par- 
ticular a  contrivance  of  their  organs  to  produce  that 
feeling,  as  to  endow  them  with  fight,  hearing,  or  any 
of  the  fenfes.  Shall  we  conjefture,  that  fuch  a  con- 
trivance was  neceffary,  without  ajiy  appearance  of  rea- 
fon  ?  and  Ihall  we  build  on  that  conjefture,  as  on  the 
moft  certain  truth  ? 

But  a  capacity  of  pain  would  not  alone  produce  pain, 
were  it  not  for  the  fecond  circumftance,  viz.  the  con- 
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during  of  the  world  by  general  laws  ;  and  this  feems. 
nowife  neceffary  to  a  very  perfed  Being. .  It  is  tru^^  if 
every  thing  were  condufted  by  particular  volitions,  the 
courfe  of  nature  would  be  perpetually  broken,  and  no 
man  could  employ  bis  reafon  in  the  condudt  of  life. 
But  might  not  other  particular  volitions  remedy  this 
inconvenience  ?  In  (hort,  might  not  the  Deity  exter.- 
minate  all  ill,  wherever  it  were  to  be  found ;  and  pro-< 
duce  all  good,  without  any  preparation  or  long  progrefs 
of  caufea.  and  effe&s  ? 

Befides,  we  muft  confider,  that,  according  to  the 
prefent  oeconomy  of  the  world,  the  courfe  of  Nature,* 
though  fuppofed  exadly  regular,  yet  to  us  appear^  not 
fo ;  and  many  events  are  uncertain,  and  many  difap- 
point  our  expedations*  Health  and  (icknefs,  calm  and 
tempeft,  with  an  infinite  number  of  other  acddents, 
whofe  caufes  are  unknown  and  variable,  have  a  great 
influence  both  on  the  fortunes  of  particular  perfons 
and  on  the  profperity  of  public  focieties :  and  indeed 
all  human  life,  in  a  manner,  depends  on  fuch  acci- 
dents. A  being,  therefore,  who  knows  the  fecret 
fprings  of  the  univerfe,  might  eafily,  by  particular  vo- 
litions, turn  all  thefe  accidents  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  render  the  whole  world  happy,  ^without  dif- 
covering  himfelf  in  any  operation.  A  fleet,  whofe  pur- 
pofes  were  falutary  to  fociety,  might  always  meet  with 
a  fair  wind :  Good  princes  enjoy  found  health  and  long 
life :  Perfons  born  to  power  and  authority,  be  framed 
with  good  tempers  and  virtuous  difpofitions.  A  few 
fuch  events  as  thefe,  regularly  and  wifely  conduded, 
would  change  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and  yet.  would 
no  more  feem  to  difturb  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  con- 
found human  condud,  than  the  prefent  oeconomy  of 
things,  where  the  caufes  are  fecret,  and  variable,  and 
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compounded.  Some  fmall  touches,  given  to  Caligu- 
la's brain  in  his  infancy,  might  have  converted  him  in* 
to  a  Trajan :  one  wave,  a  little  higher  than  the  reft, 
by  burying  Casfar  and  his  fortune  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  might  have. reft ored  liberty  to  a  confiderable 
.part  of  mankind.  There  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
good  reafons,  .why  Providence  interpofes  not  in  this 
manner  ;  but  they  are  unknown  to  us  :  and  though  the 
mere  fuppofkion,  that  fuch  reafons  exift,  may  be  fuf- 
iicientto  fave  the  conclufion  concerning  the  divine  at- 
tributes, yet  furely  it  can  never  be  fyfScient  to  efta- 
blifh  that  conclufion* 

.  If  ^very  thing  in  the  univerfe  be  condu6led  by  ge- 
neral laws,  and  if  animals  be  rendered  fufceptible  of 
pain,  it  fcarcdy  feem^  poi&ble,  but  fome  ill  muft  arife 
in  the  varions  Shocks  of  matter,  and  the  various  con- 
currence and  oppofition  of  general  laws  :  But  this  iU 
would  be  very  rare,  were  it  not  for  the  third  circum- 
itance,  which  I  propofed  to  ipention,  yiz.  the  great  fru- 
gality with  whidi  all  powers  and  faculties  are  diftribut- 
€d  to  every  particular  being.  So  well  adjufted  are  the 
organs  and  capacities  of  all  animals,  and  fo  well  fitted 
to  their  prefervation,  that,  as  far  as  hiftory  or  tradition 
reaches,  there  appears  not  to  be  any  fingle  fpecies 
which  has  yet  been  extinguiihed  in  the  univerfe*  £- 
very  ^mimal  has  the  rcquifite  endowments .;  but  thcfe 
<ndowme9ts  are  beftowed  with  fo  fcrupulous  an  oeco- 
nomy^  that  an^  coniidorable  diminution  muft  entirely 
deftroy  the  t^-^ture.  Wherever  one  power  is  increaf- 
ed,  chere  is  a  proportional  abatement  ia  the  others. 
Animals  which  excel  in  fwiftnefs,  are  commonly  de« 
feftive  in  force.  Thofe  which  poifeis  both,  are  either 
imperfe&  in  fome  of  their  fenfes,.  or  are  oppreffed 
with,  the  moft  craving  wants.     The  Human  fpecies, 
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\yhofe  chief  excellency  is  reafon  and  f^gacity,  is  of  all 
others  the  mod  neceiCtous,  and  the  mod  deficient  in 
bodily  advantages ;  without  clothes,  without  arms, 
M^ithout  food,  without  lodging,  without  any  conveni- 
ience  of  life,  except  what  they  owe  to  their  own  /kill 
and  induftry*  (n  ihort,^  Nature  feems  to  have  formed 
an  exad:  calculation  of  the  neceffities  of  her  creatures, 
and,  like  a  rigid  mafter,  has  afforded  them  little  more 
powers  or  endowments  than  what  are  ftridly  fufficient 
^o  fupply  thofe  neceflities.  An  indulgent  parent  would 
have  bellowed  a  large  (lock,  in  order  to  guard  agaiiift 
^cidents,  and  fecure  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  the 
creature  in  the  mod  unfortunate  concurrence  t)f  dr-* 
eumftances.  Every  courfe  of  life  would  not  have  been 
fo  furrounded  with  precipices,  that  the  leaft  departure 
from  the  true  path,  by  miftake  or  necefEty,  muit  in- 
volve us  in  mifcry  and  ruin.  Some  referve,  fome 
fund,  would  have  been  provided  to  enfure  happinefs  ; 
nor  would  the  powers  and  the  neceffities  have  been  ad<« 
juiled  with  fo  rigid  an  oeconomy.  The  Author  of  na- 
ture is  inconceivably  powerful :  his  force  is  fuppofed 
great,  if  not  altogethisr  inexhaultible  :  nor  is  thete  any 
reafon,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  make  him  obferve 
this  Arid  frugality  in  his  dealings  with  his  creatures* 
It  would  have  been  better,  were  his  power  extremely 
limited,  to  have  created  fewer  animals,  and  to  have  en-" 
dowed  thefe  with  more  faculties  for  their  happinefs  and 
prefervation.  A  builder  is  never  efleemed  prudent, 
who  undertakes  a  plan  beyond  ^hat  his  (lock  wi^  ena^ 
ble  him  to  finiih. 

In  order  to  cure  mod  «of  the  ilk  of  human  life,  I 
require  not  that  man  fliould  bav^  the  wings  of.  the  ea- 
gle, the  fwiftnefs  of  the  ftag,  the  force  of  the  oz,  the 
arms  of  the  lion»  the  fcales  of  the  crocodile  or  rhino- 
ceros; 
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ceres ;  much  lefs  do  I  demand  the  fagacily  of  an  angel 
or  cherubim.  I  am  contented  to  take  an  incr^e 
ki  one  fingle  power  or  faculty  of  hU  foul.  Let  him 
be  endowed  w^ith  a  greater  propenfity  to  induftry  and 
labour  ;  a  more  vigorous  fpring  and  ^^ivaty  of  mind ; 
a  more  conftant  bent  to  bufmefs  and  application. 
Let  the  whole  fpecies  poffels  naturally  an  equal  dili- 
gence with  that  which  many  individuals  are  able  to^t- 
tain  by  habit  and  refleftion ;  and  the  moft  beneficial 
confequences,  without  any  allay  of  ill,  is  the  immedi- 
ate and  neceffary  refult  of  this  endowment.  Almoft 
all  the  moral,  as  well  as  natural  evils  of  human  life  jk 
rife  from  idlenefs  ;  and  were  our  ipedes,  .by  the  x>xigi. 
nal  conilitution  of  their  frame,  escempt  from  this  vice 
or  infirmity,  the  perfed  cultivation  of  land,  the  xm« 
provement  of  arts  and  inanufaQures,  the  exaft  execu- 
tion of  every  office  and  duty,  immediately  follow ;  and 
men  at  once  may  fully  reach  that  flate  of  fociety^ 
which  is  fo  imperfedly  attained  by  the  beft-tregulated 
government.  But  as  induftry  is  a  power,  and  the  moft: 
valuable  of  any.  Nature  feems  determined,  fuitably  to 
her  ufual  maxims,  to  beftow  it  on  men  with  a  very 
Iparing  band ;  and  rather  to  pimifh  him  feverely  for 
his  deficiency  in  it,  than  to  reward  him  for  his  attain- 
ments. She  has  fo  contrived  his  frame,  that  nothing 
but.  the  moft  violent  neceffity^  an  oblige  him  to  labour^ 
and  fl>e  ^piploys  all  his  other  wants  to  overcome,  at 
leaft  in  part,  the  want  of  diligence,  and  to  endow  him 
with  ioHie  Aare  of  a  faculty,  of  which  fhe  has  thought 
fit  naturally  to  bereave  him.  Here  our  demands  may 
be  allowed  very  iiumble,  and  therefore  the  more  rea- 
fonable.  If  we  required  the  endowments  of  fuperior 
penetration  and  judgment,  of  a  more  delicate  tafte  of 
beauty,  of  a  nicer  fenfxbility  to  benevolence  ai^  friends 
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fliip  ;  we  might  be  told,  that  we  impioufly  pretend  to 
break  the  order  of  Nature  ;  that  we  want  to  exalt  our- 
felves  into  a  higher  rank  of  being;  that  the  prefents 
Ai^hich  we  require,  not  being  fuitable  to  our  ftate  and 
condition,  would  only  be  pernicious  to  us.  But  it  is 
hard ;  I  dare  to  repeat  it,  it  is  hard,  that  being  placed 
in  a  world  fo  full  of  wants  and  neceffities,  where  al^ 
moft.  every  being  and  element  is  either  our  foe,  or  re- 
fufes  its  affiftance — ^we  fhould  alfo  have  our  own  tem- 
per to  druggie  with,  and  fhould  be  deprived  of  that 
faculty  which  can  alone  fence  againil  thefe  multiplied 
evils. 

The  fourth  circumftance,  whence  arifes  the  mifery 
and  ill  of  the  univerfe,  is  the  inaccurate  workmanihip 
of  all  the  fprings  and  principles  of  the  great  machine, 
of  nature.  It  mufl  be  acknowledged»  that  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  univerfe  which  feem  not  to  ferve  fome 
purpofe,  and  whofe  removal  would  not  produce  a  vifi- 
ble  defed  and  diforder  in  the  whole.  The  parts  hang 
all  together ;  nor  can  one  be  touched  without  affecting 
the  reft,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree:  But  at  the  fame 
time,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  none  of  thefe  parts  or 
principles,  however  ufeful,  are  fo  accurately  adjufted, 
as  to  keep  precifely  within  thofe  bounds  in  which 
their  utility  confifts  ;  but  they  are  all  of  them  apt,  on 
every  occafion,  to  run  into  the  one  extreme  or  the 
other.  One  would  imagine,  that  this  grand  produc- 
tion had  liot  received  the  laft  hand  of  the  maker  ;  fo 
little  finiOied  is  every  part,  and  fo  co^rfe  are  the  ftrokes 
with  which  it  is  executed.  Thus,  the  winds  are  requi* 
fite  to  convey  the  vapours  along  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  and  to  af&ft  men  in  navigation :  but  how  oft, 
riiing  up  to  tempefts  and  hurricanes,  do  they  become 
pernicious?     Rains  are  neceiTary  to  nouriih  all  the 

plants 
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plants  and  animals  of  the  earth :  but  how  often  are 
they  defective  ?  how  ofteta  exceffive  ?  Heat  is  requi- 
fite  to  all  life  and  vegetation ;  but  is  not  always  found 
in  the  due  proportion.  On  the  mixture  and  fecrction 
of  the  humours  and  juices  of  the  body  depend  the 
health  and  profperity  of  the  animal :  but  the  parts  per- 
form not  regularly  their  proper  fundli'on.  What  more 
ufefui  than  all  the  paffions  of  the  mind,'  ambition,  va- 
nity, love,  anger  ?  But  how  oft  do  they  break  their 
bounds,  and  caufe  the  greateft  convulfions  in  fociety  ? 
There  is  nothing  fo  advantageous  in  the  univerfe,  but 
what  frequently  becomes  pernicious,  by  its  excefs 
or  defeft  ?  nor  has  Nature  guarded,  with  the  requifice 
accuracy,  againft  all  diforder  or  confufion.  The  irre- 
gularity is  never,  perhaps,  fo  great  as  to  deftroy  any 
Q>ecies ;  but  is  often  fufficient  to  involve  the  individu- 
als in  ruin  and  mifery. 

On  the  concurrence,  then,  of  thefe  four  circuraftan- 
ces,  does  all  or  the  greateft  part  of  natural  evil  depend. 
Were  all  living  creatures  incapable  of  pain,  or  were 
the  world  adminiftered  by  particular  volitions,  evil 
never  could  have  found  accefs  into  the  univerfe  :  and 
were  animals  endowed  with  a  large  ftock  of  powers 
and  faculties,  beyond  what  flrift  necieffity  requires  ;  or 
were  the  feveral  fprings  and  principles  of  the  univerfe 
fo  accurately  framed  as  to  preferve  always  the  juft 
temperament  and  medium  ;  there  muft  have  been  very 
little  ill  in  comparifon  of  what  we  feel  at  prefcnt. 
What  then  fhall  we  pronounce  oii  this  occafion  ?  Shall 
we  fay,  that  thefe  circumftances  are  not  neceffary, 
and  that  they  might  eafily  have  been  altered  in  the 
contrivance  of  the  univerfe  ?  This  decifion  feems  too 
prefumptuous  for  creatures  fo  blind  and  ignorant.  Let 
us  be  more  modeft  in  our  conclufigns.    Let  us  allow,' 

that. 
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that,  if  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  (I  mean  a  goodnefe 
like  the  hujBan)  could  be  eftabHfhed  on  any  tolerable 
reafons  a  priori^  thefe  phaenomena,  however  untoward, 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  fubvert  that .  prmciple ;  but 
might  eaiily,  in  fome  unknown  manner,  be  recon^ 
cileable  to  it.  But  let  us  fUIl  afTert,  that  as  this  good^ 
nefs  is  not  antecedently  eftablifhed,  but  muA  be  in- 
ferred from  the  phaenomena,  there  can  be  no  grounds 
for  fuch  an  inference,  while  there  are  fo  many  ilU 
in  the  univerfe,  and  while  thefe  ills  might  fo  eaiily 
have  been  remedied,  as  far  as  himian  underftanding 
can  be  allowed  to  judge  on  fuch  a  fubje£l.  I  am  Scep- 
tic enough  to  allow,  that  the  bad  appearances,  not« 
withflanding  all  my  reafonings,  may  be  compatible 
with  fuch  attributes  as  you  fuppofe  :  But  furely  they 
c^n  never  prove  thefe  attributes.  Such  a  condufioiv 
cannot  lefult  from  Scepticifm;  but  muft  arife  from  the 
phsenomena,  and  from  our  confidence  in  the  reafonings* 
which  we  deduce  from  thefe  phenomena. 

Look  round  this  univerfe..  What  an  immenfe  pro-r 
fufion  of  beings,  animated  and  organized,  fenfible  and 
a6Uve !  You  admire  this  prodigious  variety  and  fecun- 
dity. But,  infped  a  little  more  narrowly  thefe  living 
exiftences,  the  only  beings  wotth  regarding.  How  hof^ 
tile  and  deftrudive  to  each  other  !  How  infufScient  all 
of  them  for  their  own  happinefs  !  How  contemptible 
or  odious  to  the  fpeftator !  The  whole  prefents  no- 
thing but  the  idea  of  a  blind  Nature,  impregnated  by  a 
great  vivifying  principle,  and  pouring  forth  from  her 
lap,  without  difcernment  or  parental  care,  her  maimed 
and  abortive  children. 

Here  the  Manichaean  fyflem  occurs  as  a  proper  hy- 
pothefis  to  folve  the  difficulty  :  and  no  doubt,  in  fome 
refpefts,  it  is  very  fpecious,  and  has  more  probability 

than 
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than  the  common  hypotbefis,  by  giving  a  plaufible  ac- 
count of  the  fbange  mixture  of  good  and  ill  which  ap- 
pczrs  in  life.  But  if  we  confider,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  perfeft  uniformity  and  agreement  of  the  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  we  fhaH  not  difcover  in  it  any  marks  of 
the  combat  of  a  malevolent  with  a  benevolent  beings 
There  is  indeed  an  oppofition  of  pains  and  pleafures  in 
the  feelings  of  fenfible  creatures  :  but  are  not  aH  the 
operations  of  Nature  carried  on  by  ah  oppofition  of 
principles,  of  hot  and  cold,  moid  and  dry,  light  and 
heavy  ?  The  true  conclufion  is,  that  the  original 
Source  of  all  things  is  entirely  indifferent  to  all  thefe 
principles  ;  and  has  no  more  regard  to  good  above  ill, 
than  to  heat  above  cold,  or  to  drought  above  moifhire, 
or  to  light  above  heavy. 

There  may  four  hypothefes  be  framed  concerning 
the  firft  caufes  of  the  univerfe  :  that  they  are  endonored 
with  perfeft  goodnefs  ;  that  they  have  perfeft  malice ; 
that  they  are  oppofite,  and  have  both  goodnefs  and 
malice ;  that  they  have  neither  goodnefs  nor  malice. 
Mixt  phgenomena  can  never  prove  the  two  former  un- 
mixt  principles.  And  the  uniformity  and  fteadinefs 
of  general  laws  feem  to  oppofe  the  third.  The  fourth, 
therefore,  feems  by  far  the  moft.probable. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  natural  evil,  will  apply 
to  moral,  with  little  or  no  variation  ;  and  ^e  have  no 
more  reafon  to  infer,  that  the  rectitude  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  refembles  human  rectitude,  than  that  his 
benevolence  refembles  the  human.  Nay,  it  will  be 
thought,  that  we  have  ftill  greater  caufe  to  exclude 
from  him  moral  fendments,  fuch  as  we  feel  them ; 
fince  moral  evil,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  much  more 
predominant  above  moral  good,  than  natural  evil  above 
natural  good. 

But 
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But  even  though  thitf  fliould  n&t  be  allowed ;  and 
though  the  virtue^  which  is  in  mankind^  ihould  be  ac^' 
knowledged  much  fuperior  tp  the  vice ;  yet  lb  lon^ 
as  there  is  any  vice  at  all  in  the  univerfe^  it ,  will  very 
much  puz2le  yoii  Anthropomorphites  how  to  slcconnt 
for  it;  Toti  miift  affign  a  caufe  for  it,  witlioilt  having 
recourfe  to  the  iirft  Cau^;  Biit  as  every  eifedt  mtlft 
have  a  caufe^  and  that  caiife  another  ^  you  mud  eithef 
tarry  on  the  progrellion  in  infinitum^  t>r  reft  on  that 
original  Principle,  who  is  the  tiltimate  caufe  of  all 
things  ...••• 

Hold !  Hold !  cried  Demea :  Whitheir  does  your 
imagination  hurry  you  ?  I  join  in  alliance  with  you, 
in  order  to  {^ove  the  incoiUprehenfible  natiite  of  the 
Divine  Beings  and  refute  the  principles  of  Cleanthes^ 
who  ihould  meafure  every  thing  by  a  human  rule  and 
ftandatd.  But  t  now  find  you  running  into  all  the  io^ 
pics  of  the  gfeateft  libertines  and  infidels ;  aiid  be* 
traying  that  holy  caufe  which  you  feentingly  efpoufed^ 
Are  you  focretly,  then^  a  more  dangeroUs  enemy  than 
Cleanthes  himfelf  i 

And  are  you  fo  late  in  petceiving  it  ?  replied  Cleam 
thes.  Believe  me,  Demea,  yoilr  friend  Philo,  from 
the  beginning,  has  beeii  amufmg  himfelf  at  both  our 
expence  ;  and  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  the  injudid* 
bus  reafoning  of  our  vulgar  theology  has  given  him 
but  too  juft  a  handle  of  ridicule;  The  total  infirmity 
bf  human  reifon,  the  abfolute  ihcomprehenfibiKty  bf, 
the  Divine  Nature^  the  gteat  and  univeffal  mifery^ 
and  ftill  greater  wickednefs  of  men  ;  thefe  are  flrange 
topics,  fiireiy,  to  be  fo  fondly  cherifhed  by  otthodox 
divines  and  doctors.  In'  ages  of  ftupidity  and  ignor- 
ance, indeed,  thefe  principles  may  fafely  be  efpoufed  J 
jand,  perhaps,  no  views  of  things  are  more  proper  to 

Vol.  IL  9  O  promote 
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promote  fupferftition^  than  fuch  as  encourage  the  blind 
amazement,  the  diffidence,  aiid  melancholy  of  man- 
kind.    But  at  prefent 

Blame  not  fo  much,  interpofed  Philo,  the  ignorance 
of  thefe  reverend  gentlemen.     They  li:now   how   to 
change  their  ftyle  with  the  times.     Formerly  it  was  a 
moA  popular  theological  topic  to  maintain,  that  hu- 
man life  was  vanity  and  mifery,  and  to  exaggerate  all 
the  ills  and  pains  which  are  incident  to  men  :  But  of 
late  years,  divines,  we  find,  begin  to  retraft  this  po- 
fition ;  and  maintain,  though  ftill  with  fome  hefitaticn, 
that  there  are  more  goods  than  evils,  more  pleafures 
t^ian  pains,  even  in  this  life.     When  religion  ftood  en^ 
tirely  upon  temper  and  educatiozl,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  encourage  melancholy ;  as,  indeed,  mankind 
never  have  recourfe  to  fuperior  powers  fo  readily  as  in 
that  difpofition.     But  as  men  have  now  learned  to 
forjn  principles,  and  to  draw  confequences,  it  is  necef- 
faty  to  change  the  batteries,  tod  to  make  ufc  of  £uch 
arguments  as  will  endure  at  leaft  fome  fcrutiny  and 
examination.     This  variation  is  the  fame  (and  from 
the  fame  caufes)  with  that  which  I  formerly  remarked 
with  regard  to  Scepticifm. 

Thus  Philo  continued  to  the  lafl  his  fpirit  of  oppoii- 
tion,  and  his  cenfure  of  eftabliflied  opinions.  But  I 
could  obferve,  that  Demea  did  not  at  all  relifh  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  difcourfe  ;  and  he  took  occafion  foon 
after,  on  fome  pretence  or  other^  to  leave  the  com- 
pany. 
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AFTER  Demea's  departure,  Cleanth^s  and  Philo 
*  continued  the  converfation  in  the  following 
planner.  .Our  friend,  I  am  afraid,  laid  Cleanthes, 
will  have  little  inclination  to  revive  this  topic  of,  dif- 
courfe  while  you  are  in  company  ;  and  to.  tell  trutl^, 
Philo,  I  Ihould  rather  wifti  to,  reafon  with  either  of 
you  apart,  on  a  fubjefl:  fo  fublime  and  interefting. 
Your  fpirit  of  coijtroverfy,  joined  to  your  abhorrence 
^_  _  ^3—  ^  itipn,  carries  you  ftrange  lengths  when 
engaged  in  an  argument ;  and  there  is  nothing  fo  fa- 
cred  and  venerable,  even  in  your  own  eyes,  which 
you  fpare  on  that  occafion..  . 

I  mufl  confefs,  replied  Philo,  that  I  am  lefs  cautioijsf 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Natural  Religion  than  on  any  other  ; 
both  becaufe  I  know  that  I  can  never,  on  that  head, 
corrupt  the  principles,  of  any  man  of  common  fenfe  ; 
and  becaufe  no  one,  I  am  confident,  in  whofe  eyes  I 
appear  a  man  of  common  fenfe,  will  ever  miftake  my 
intentions.  You,  in  particular,  Cleanthes,  with  whom 
I  live  in  unreferved  intimacy  ;  you  are  fenfible,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  freedom  of  my  converfation,  and 
my  love  of  fmgular  arguments,  no  one  has  a  deeper 
fenfe  of  religion  impreflfed  on  his  mind,  or  pays  more 
profound  adoration  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  he  dif- 
covers  himfelf  to  reafon,  in  the  inexplicable  contriv- 
ance and  artifice  of  Nature.  A  purpofe,  an  intention,  ' 
a  defign,  ftrikes  every  where  the  moft  carelefs,  the 
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mofl  ftupid  thinker ;  and  no  man  can  be  fo  hardened 
in  abfurd  fyftems,  as  at  all  times  to  rejed  it.     '^  That 
^^  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,'*  is  a  maxim  eftablilh- 
ed  in  all  the  fchools,  merely  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  Nature^  without  any  religious  pur- 
pofe }  and,  from  a  firm  convidion  of  its  truth,  an 
anatomift,  who  had  obferved  a  new  organ  or  canal, 
would  never  be  fatisfied  till  he  had  alfo  difcovered  its 
life  and  intention.     One  great  foundation  of  the  Co- 
pemican  fyftem  is  the  maxim,  **  That  nature  afts  by 
'^  the  fimpleft  methods,  and  choofes  the  moil  proper 
"  means  to  any  end  }"  and  aftronomers  often,  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  lay  this  ftrong  foundation  of  piety 
and  religion^    The  fame  thing  is  obfervable  in  other 
parts  of  philofophy  :  And  thus  all  the  fciences  almoft 
lead  us  infenfibly  to  acknowledge  a  firft  intelligent 
Author ;   and  their  authority  is  often  fo  much  the 
greater,  as  they  do  not  direftly  profefs  that  intention. 
It  is  with  pkafure  I  hear  Galen  reafon  concerning 
the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body.    The  anatomy  of  a 
man,  fays  he  *,  difcovers  above  600  different  mufcles ; 
and  whoever  duly  confiders  thefe,  will  (md^  that  in 
each  of  them  Nature  muil  have  adjufted  at  lead   teti 
different   circumflances,   in  order  to  attain  the  end 
which  fhe  propofed  j  proper  figure,  jufl  magnitude^ 
right  difpofition  of  the  feveral  ends,  upper  and  lower 
pofition  of  the  whole,  the  due  infertion  of  the  feveral 
nerves,  veins,  and  arteries :  So  that,  ki  the  mufcles 
alone,  above  6000  feveral  views  and  intentions  mud 
have  been  farmed  and  executed.    The  bones^  he  calcu* 
lates  to  be  12^4 :  The  diAind  purpofes,  aimed  at  in  the 
ftrufture  of  each,  above  forty.    What  a  prodigious 
difplay  of  artifice,  even  in  thefe  fimple  and  hpmogene- 
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ous  parts  ?  But  if  we  confider  the  fkin,  ligaments^, 
veflTels,  glandules,  humours,  the  feveral  limbs  and 
members  of  the  body  ;  how  muft  our  aftoniftiment  rife 
upon  us,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  intricacy  of 
the  parts  fo  artificially  adjufted  ?  The  farther  we  ad* 
vance  in  thefe  refearches,  we*  difcover  new  fcenes  of 
art  and  wifdom :  But  defcry  flill,  at  a  diftance,  farther 
fcenes  beyond  our  reach  j  in  the  fine  internal  ftrufture 
of  the  parts,  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  brain,  in  the  fa- 
bric of  the  femlnal  vefTels.  All  thefe  artifices  are  re-r 
peated  in  every  different  fpecies  of  animal,  with  wonder- 
ful variety,  and  with  exaft  propriety,  fuited  to  the  dif- 
ferent intentions  of  Nature  in  framing  each  fpecies. 
And  if  the  infidelity  of  Galen,  even  when  thefe  natu- 
ral fciences  were  ftill  imperfeft,  coujd  not  withftand 
fuch  ftriking  appearances  j  to  what  pitch  of  pertinaci- 
ous obflinacy  muft  a  philofopher  in  this  age  have  at- 
tained, who  can  now  doubt  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  ? 
Could  I  meet  with  one  of  this  fpecies  (who,  I  thank 
God,  are  very  rare),  L  would  aflc  him,  Suppofing 
there  were  a  God,  who  did  not  difcover  himfelf  im- 
mediately to  our  fenfes ;  were  it  poffible  for  him  to 
give  ftronger  proofs  of  his  exiftence,  than  what  appear 
on  the  whole  face  of  Nature  ?  What  indeed  could 
fuch  a  Divine  Being  do,  but  copy  the  prefent  cecono- 
my  of  things ;  render  many  of  his  artifices  fo  plain, 
that  no  ftupidity  could  miftake  them  ;  afford  glimpfos 
of  ftill  greater  artifices,  which  demonftrate  his  prodi- 
gious fuperiority  above  our  narrow  apprehenfions ; 
and  conceal  altogether  a  great  many  from  fuch  imper- 
fedl  creatures  ?  Now,  according  to  all  rules  of  juft 
reafoning,  every  faft  muft  pafs  for  undifputed,  when 
it  is  fupported  by  all  the  arguments  which  its  nature 
admits  of;  even  though  thefe  arguments  be  not,  in 
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themfelves,  very  numerous  or  forcible :  How  much 
more,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  no  human  imagina- 
tion can  compute  their  number,  and  no  underftanding 
eftimate  their  cogency  ? 

I   fhall    farther  add,  faid   Cl^anthes,  to  what  you 
have  fo  well  urged,  that  one  gl*eat  advantage  of  the 
principle  of  Theifm  is,  that  it  is  the  only  fyftem  of 
cofmogony   which    can   be  rendered  inteHigible  and 
complete,  and  yet  can  throughout  preferve  a  ftrong 
analogy  to  what  we  every  day  fee  and  experience  in 
the  world.     The  comparifon  of  the  univerfe  to  a  ma- 
chine of  human  contrivance  is  fo  obvious  and  natural, 
and  is  juftified  by  fo  many  inftances  of  order  and  de- 
fign  in  nature,  that  it  muft  immediately  ftrike  all  un- 
prejudiced apprehenfions,  and   procure  univerfal  ap- 
probation.    Whoever  attempts  to  weaken  this  theory,* 
pannot  pretend  to  fucceed  by  eftablifliing  in  its  place 
^ny  other  that  is  precife  and  determinate  :  It  is  fufS- 
.  cient  for  him,  if  he  ftart  doubts  and  difficulties  ;  and 
by  remote  and  abftradl  views  of  things,  reacH  that  fuf- 
perife  of  judgment,  which  is  here  the  utmo'ft  boundary 
of  his  wfhes.     But,  befidcs  that  this  ftate  of  mind  is  in 
itfelf  uhfatisfaftory,  it  can  never  be  fteadily  maintain- 
ed agafnft  fuch  ftriking  appearances  as  continually  en- 
gage us  into  the  religious  hypothefis.     A  falfe,  abfurd 
lyftem,  human  nature,  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  is 
capable  of  adhering  to  with  obftinacy  and  perfever- 
ance  t  But  no  fyftem  at  all,  in  oppofition  to  a  theory 
fupported  by   ftrong  and  obvious  reafon,  by  natural 
propenfity,  and  by  early  education,  I  think  it  abfo- 
iutely  impoffiblc  to  maintain  or  defend. ' 

So  little,  replied  Philo,  do  I  efteem  this  fufpenfe  of 
judgment  in  the  prefent  cafe  t6  be  poflible,  that  I  am 
apt  to  fuTped  there  enters  fomewhat  of  a  difpute  of 
^  ^  words 
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words  into  this  controverfy,  more  than  is  ufually  ima-  . 
gined.  That  the  works  of  Nature  bear  a  great  analo- 
gy to  the  produftions  of  art,  is  evident ;  and  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  good  reafoning,  we  ought  to  in- 
fer, if  we  argue  at  all  concerning  them,  that  their 
caufes  have  a  proportional  analogy.  But  as  there  are 
alfo  confiderable  differences,  we  have  reafdn  to  fup- 
pofe  a  proportional  difference  in  the  caufes ;  and  in 
particular  ought  to  attribute  a  much  higher  degree  of 
power  and  energy  to  the  Supreme  Caufe  than  any  we 
have  ever  obferved  in  mankind.  Here  then  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  deity  is  plainly  afcertained  by  reafon  :  and 
if  we  make  it  a  queftion,  whether,  on  account  of  thefe 
analogies,  we  can  properly  call  him  a  Mind  or  Intelli-  . 
gence,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  difference  which  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  between  him  and  human  minds^ 
what  is  this  but  a  mere  verbal  controverfy  ?  No  mail 
can  deny  the  analogies  between  the  effects  :  To  re- 
ftrain  ourfelves  from  inquiring  concerning  the  caufes, 
is  fcarcely  poflible  :  From  this  inquiry,  the  legitimate 
conclufion  is,  that  the  caufes  have  alfo  an  analogy : 
And  if  we  are  not  contented  with  calling  the  firft  and 
fupreme  caufe  a  god  or  deity,  but  defire  to  vary  the 
expreffion  j  what  can  we  call  him  but  mind  or 
thought,  to  which  he  is  juftly  fuppofed  to  bear  a 
confiderable  refemblance  ? 

All  men  of  found  reafon  are  difgufted  with  verbal 
difputes,  >vhich  abound  fo  much  in  philofophical  and 
theological  inquiries  ;  and  it  is  found,  that*  the  only 
remedy  for  this  abufe  muft  arife  from  clear  de- 
finitions, from  the  precifion  of  thofe  ideas  which 
enter  into  any  argument,  and  from  the  ftrift  and 
uniform    ufe    of    thofe    terms   which    are   employ- 
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ed.  But  there  is  a  fpecies  of  controverfy,  vhich, 
from  the  yery  nature  of  language  and  of  human  ideas, 
is  rjiyolyed  in  perpetual  ambiguity,  an^  can  never,  by 
any  precaution  or  any  definitions,  be  able  to  reach  a 
reafonable  certainty  pr  precifion.  Thefe  are  the  con- 
troverfies  concerning  the  degrees  of  any  quality  or  cir- 
cumftance.  Men  may  argue  to  all  eternity,  whether 
Hannibal  be  a  great,  or  a  very  great,  or  ^  fug^erlativc- 
ly  great  man ;  what  degree  of  beauty  Cleopatra  pof- 
feffed ;  what  epithet  of  praife  Livy  or  Thucydides  is 
entitled  to ;  without  bringing  th^  controverfy  to  any 
determination.  The  difputants  may  l^cvc  agree  in 
their  fenfe,  and  d|ffer  in  the  terms,  or  vice  verfa  ;  yet 
never  be  able  to  define  their  terms,  fo  as  to  enter  into 
lei^ch  other's  meaning  :*  Becauffs  the  degrees  of  thefe 
qualities  are  not,  like  quantity  or  number,  fufceptible 
pf  any  exa£t  menfuration,  which  oiay  be  the  (tandard 
in  the  controverfy.  That  th§  difpute  concerning 
Theifm  is  of  this  nature,  and  confequently  is  merely 
verbal,  or  perhaps,  if  poffible,  ftjll  napre  incurably 
ambiguous,  will  appear  upon  the  flighted  inquiry.  I 
aik  the  Theifl,  if  he  does  not  allow,  that  there  is  a 
great  and  immeafureable,  becaufe  incqmpreheniible, 
difference  between  the  Hum^n  and  the  Divine  mind  t 
The  more  pious  he  is,  the  more  readily  will  he  aflent 
to  the  affirmative,  and  the  more  will  he  be  difpofed  to 
magnify  the  difference  :  He  will  even  aifert,  thai  the 
difference  is  of  a  nature  which  cannqt  be  too  much 
magnified.  I  next  turn  to  the  Atheift,  who,  I  affert, 
is  only  nominally  fo,  and  can  never  ppflibly  be  in  ear- 
ned J  and  I  aik  him,  lyhether,  fropi  the  coherence 
and  apparent  fympathy  in  all  the  parts  of  this  worlds 
there  be  not  a  certain  degree  of  analogy  among  all  the 
operations  of  Nature,  in  every  fituation  and  in  every 
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age  ?  whether  the  rotting  of  a  turnip,  the  generation 
of  an  animal,  and  the  ftru&ure  of  human  thought,  be 
not  energies  that  probably  bear  fome  remote  analogy 
to  each  other  ?  It  is  iinpoffible  he  can  deny  it :  He 
will  readily  acknowledge  it.  Having  obtained  this 
conceflion,  I  puih  him  (till  farther  in  his  retreat ;  and 
I  afk  him,  if  it  be  not  probable,  that  the  principle 
which  fird  arranged,  and  ftill  maintains,  order  in  this 
univerfe,  bears  not  alfo  fome  remote  inconceivable  a- 
nalogy  to  the  other  operations  of  Nature,  and  amcmg 
the  reft  to  the  oeconpmy  of  human  mind  and  thought  ? 
However  reluctant,  he  muft  give  his  affent.  Where, 
then,  cry  I  to  both  thefe  antagonift§,  is  the  fubjeft  of 
your  difpute  ?  The  Theift  allows,  that  the  original 
intelligence  is  very  different  from  human  reafon  :  The 
Atheift  allows,  that  the  original  principle  of  order 
bears  fome  remote  analogy  to  it.  Will  you  quarrel. 
Gentlemen,  about  the  degrees,  and  enter  into  a  con- 
troverfy,  which  admits  not  of  any  precife  meaning, 
nor  confequently  of  any  determination  ?  If  you 
fhould  be  fo  obftinate,  I  fhould  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  you  infenfibly  change  fides  ;  while  the  Theift,  on 
the  one  hand,  es;aggerates  the  diflimilarity  between 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  frail,  imperfeft,  variable, 
fleeting,  and  mortal  creatures ;  and  the  Atheift,  on  the 
other,  magnifies  the  analogy  among  all  the  operations 
of  Nature,  in  every  period,  every  fituation,  and  every 
pofition.  Confider,  then,  where  the  real  point  of 
controverfy  lies ;  and  if  you  cannot  lay  afide  your  di£- 
puces,  endeavour  at  leaft  to  cure  yourfelves  of  yotir 
animofity. 

And  here  I  muft  aUb  acknowledge,  Cleanthes,  that 
as  the  works  of  Nature 'have  a  much  greater  analogy 
to  the  effe^s  of  our  art  and  contrlvaqce,  than  to  thole 
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of  our  benevolence  and  juftice ;  we  have  reafon  to  in- 
fer, that  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity  have  a 
greater  refemblance  to  thofe  of  men,  than  his  moral 
have  to  human  virtues.  But  what  is  the  confequence? 
Nothing  but  this,  that  the  moral  qualities  of  man  are 
more  defeftive  in  their  kind  than  his  natural  abilities. 
Vox  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  allowed  to  be  abfolutely 
and  entirely  perfeft,  whatever  diifers  moft  from  him, 
departs  the  fartheft  from  the  fupremc  ftandard  of  rec- 
titude and  perfeftion  *. 

Thefe,  Cleanthes,  ar^  my  unfeigned  fentiments  on 
this  fubjed ;  and  thefe  fentiments,  you  know,  I  have 
|cver  cheriihed  and  maintained.  But  in  proportion  to 
my  veneration  for  true  religion,  is  my  abhorrence  of 
yulgar  filperftitlons  ;  and  I  indulge  a  peculiar  pleafure, 
I  confefs,  in  pufhlng  fuch  principles,  fometimes  inta 
abfurdity,  fometimes  into  impiety.  And  you  are  fen- 
fible,  that  all  bigots,  notwithftanding  their  great  aver- 
'^lon  to  the  latter  above  the  former,  are  commonly  e* 
Gually  guilty  of  both. 

•  My 

*  ItTccms  evidenty  that  the  difputc  between  the  Sceptics  and 
Dogmatills  is  entirely  verbal ;  or  at  leaft  regards  oidy  tbc  degrees  of 
fdoubt  and  aflurance,  which  we  ought  to  indulge  with  regaid  to  all 
rtafoning :  And  fuch  difputes  are  commonly,  at  the  bottom,  Tcrfaaly 
and  admit  not  of  any  precife  determination.  No  philofophical  Dog- 
matilL  deniesy  that  there  arc  diffculties  both  with  regard  to  tbc  ien- 
fe$,  and  to  all  fdence  ;  and  that  thefe  difficc^es  are,  in  a  regoiary  lo- 
gical method,  abibltttely  infolnUc. '  No  Sceptic  denies  that  ive  Ij 
under  an  abfohite  neccffitj,  notwithftanding  tbcfe  difficulties,  of 
thinking,  and  beficving,  and  reafoning,  with  r^anl  to  all  kinds  ot 
fubje^.s,  and  even  of  frequently  afienting  with  confidence  and  Iccori- 
ty.  The  only  difTcrcnce,  then,  between  thefe  feds,  if  they  merit 
that  name,  is,  that  the  Sceptic,  from  habit,  caprice,  or  indinatioi^ 

infi^s  moft  on  the  difficulties  ;  the  Dogmatift^  for  like  xcaftm^  00  the 
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My  inclination,  replied  Cleanthes,  lies,  I  own,  a 
contrary  way.  Religioin,  however  corrupted,  is  ftill 
better  than  no  religion  at  all.  The  doftrine  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  is  fo  ftrong  and  neceflary  a  fecurity  to  mo- 
rals, that  we  never  ought  to  abandon  or  neglefl:  it. 
For  if  finite  and  temporary  rewards  and  punifhments 
have  fo  great  an  efFeft,  as  we  daily  find ;  how  much 
greater  mufl  be  expefted  from  fuch  as  are  infinite  and 
eternal? 

How  happens  it  then,  faid  Philo,  if  vulgar  fuperfti- 
tion  be  fo  falutary  to  fociety,  that  all  hiftory  abounds 
fo  much  with  accounts  of  its  pernicious  confequences 
on  public  affairs  ?  Faftions,  civil  wars,  perfecutions, 
fubverfions  of  government,  oppreflion,  flavery,  thefe 
are  the  difmal  confequences  which  always  attend  its  - 
prevalency  over  the  minds  of  men.  If  the  religious 
fpirit  be  ever  mentioned  in  any  hiftorical  narration, 
we  are  fure  to  meet  afterwards  tvith  a  detail  of  the  mi- 
feries  which  attend  it.  And  no  period  of  time  can  be 
happier  or  more  profperous  than  thofe  in  which  it  is 
never  regarded  or  heard  of. 

The  reafon  of  this  obfervation,  replied  Cleanthes, 
is  obvious.  The  proper  office  of  religion  is  to  regu- 
late the  heart  of  men,  humanize  their  conduft,  inAife 
the  fpirit  of  temperance,  order,  and  obedience ;  and 
as  its  operation  is  filent,  and  only  enforces  the  mo- 
tives of  morality  and  juftice,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked,  and  confounded  with  thefe  other  motives. 
When  it  diftinguiihes  itfelf,  and  afts  as  a  feparate 
principle  over  men,  it  has  departed  from  its  proper 
fphere,  and  has  become  only  a  cover  to  faction  and 
ambition. 

And  fo  will  all  religion,  faid  Philo,  except  the  phi- 
lofophical  and  rational  kind.     Your   reafonings*  are 

more 
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more  eafily  eluded  than  my  fa^s.  The  inference  is 
not  juft,  becaufe  finite  and  temporary  rewards  and 
puniihments  have  fo  great  influence,  that  therefore 
fuch  as  are  infinite  and  eternal  mud  have  fo  much 
greater,  Confider,  I  befeech  you,  the  attachment 
which  we  have  to  prefent  things,  and  the  little  con- 
cern which  we  difcover  for  objefts  fo  remote  and  un- 
certain. When  divines  are  declaiming  againft  the 
common  behaviour  and  conduffc  of  the  world,  they 
always  reprefent  this  principle  as  the  (trongeft  imagin- 
able (which  indeed  it  is)  ;  and  defcribe  almoft  all  hu- 
man kind  as  lying  under  the  influence  of  it,  and  funk 
into  the  deeped  lethargy  and  unconcern  ab<3ut  their 
religious  anterefts.  Yet  thefe  fame  divines,  when  they 
refute  their  fpecxilative  antagonifts,  fuppofe  the  mo- 
tives of  religion  to  be  fo  poweriFul,  that,  without  them, 
it  were  impoilible  for  civil  fociety  to  fubfift  ;  nor  are 
they  afhamed  of  fo  palpable  a  contradidlon^  It  is  cer- 
tain, from  experience,  that  the  fmalleft  grain  of  natu- 
ral honefty  and  benevolence  has  more  effect  on  mens 
condud,  than  the  mod  pompous  views  fuggefted  by 
theological  theories  and  fyftems.  A  man's  natural  in- 
clination works  ince&ntly  upon  him  ^  it  is  for  ever 
prefent  to  the  mind ;  and  mingles  itfelf  with  every 
view  and  confideration :  whereas  religious  motives, 
where  they  z&.  at  all,  operate  only  by  (tarts  and 
bounds ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  them  to  become 
altogther  habitual  to  the  mind.  The  force  of  the 
greateft  gravity,  fay  the  philofophers,  is  infinitely  imall, 
in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  leaft  impulfe :  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  the  fmalleft  gravity  will,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vail above  a  great  impulfe ;  becaufe  no  ftrokes  or 
blows  can  be  repeated  with  fuch  conftancy  as  attrac- 
tion »nd  gravitatioa. 

Another 
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Another  advantage  of  inclination :  It  engages  on  its 
fide  all  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  mind )  and,  when 
fet  in  oppofition  to  religious  principled,  feeks  every 
method  and  art  of  eluding  them :  In  which  it  is  almoft 
always  fuccefsfiil.  Who  can  explain  the  heart  of  man^ 
or  account  for  thofe  ftrange  falvos  and  excufes^  with 
which  people  farisfy  themfelves,  when  they  follow  their 
inclinations  in  oppofition  to  their  religious  duty? 
This  is  well  \mder(lood  in  the  world ;  and  none  but 
fools  ever  repofe  lefs  truft  in  a  man,  becaufe  they 
hear,  that,  from  fludy  and  philofophy,  he  has  enter- 
tained feme  fpeculative  doubts  with  regard  to  theolo- 
gical fubjeds.  And  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  man, 
who  makes  a  great  profeiiion  of  religion  and  devotion ; 
has  this  any  other  eiFed  upon  feveral,  who  pafs  for 
prudent,  than  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  left  they  be 
cheated  and  deceived  by  him  ? 

We  mult  farther  confider,  that  philofophers,  who 
cultivate  reafon  and  refleflion,  ftand  lefs  in  need  of 
fuch  motives  to  keep  them  under  the  reftrainc  of  mo« 
rals :  and  that  the  vulgar,  who  alone  may  need  them^ 
are  utterly  incapable  of  fo  pure  a  religion  as  reprefents 
the  Deity  to  be  pleafed  with  nothing  but  virtue  in  hu^ 
man  behaviour.  The  recommendations  to  the  Divini- 
ty  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  either  frivolous  obfer- 
vances,  or  rapturous  ecftafies,  or  a  bigotted  credulity. 
We  need  not  run  back  into  antiquity^,  or  wander  int^ 
remote  regions,  to  find  inflances  of  this  degeneracy. 
Amongft  ourfelves,  fome  have  been  guilty  of  that  atro^ 
cioufnefs,  unknown  to  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fu-^ 
perftitions,  of  declaiming,  in  exprefs  terms,  againft 
morality ;  and  reprefenting  it  as  a  fure  forfeiture  of 
the  divine  favour,  if  the  leaft  t£uft  or  reliance  be  hud 
upou  it. 

But 
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But  even  though  fiiperftition  or  .  enthufiafm  ihould 
not  put  itfelf  in  direft  oppofition  to  morality,  the  very 
diverting  of  the  attention,  the  raifing.  up  a  new  and 
frivolous  fpecies  of  merit,  the  prepofterous  diilribution 
.which  it  makes  of  praife  and  bl^me,  muft  have  the 
moft  pernicious  confequences,  and  weaken  extremely 
mens  attachment  to  the  natural  motives  of  juitice  and 
humanity. 

Such  a  principle  of  aftion  likewifc,  not  being  any  of 
the  familiar  motives  of  huma.o  conduft,  aflbs  only  by 
intervals  on  the  temper  ;  and  muft  be  roufed  Jby  con- 
tinual eflforts,  in  order  to  render  the  pious  zealot  fatis- 
fied  with  his  own  conduft,  and  make  him  fulfil  his  de- 
votional tafk.     Many  religious  exercifes  are  entered 

* 

into,  with  feeming  fervour,  where  the  heart,  at  the  time, 
feels  cold  and  languid  :  A  habit  of  diilimulation  is  by 
degrees  contracted ;  and  fraud  and  falfehood  become 
the  predominant  principle*  Hence  the  reafon  of  that 
Xiilgar  obfervation,  that  the  higheft  zeal  in  religion, 
and  the  deepeft  hypocrify,  fo  far  from  being  inconfift- 
ent,  are  often  or  commonly  united  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual  charadlen 

The  bad  effefts  of  fuch  habits,  even  in  common  life, 
are  eafily  imagined :  but  where  the  interefts  of  religion 
are  concerned,  no  morality  can  be  forcible  enough  to 
bind  the  enthufiaftic  zealot.  The  facrednefs  of  the 
caufe  fanftifies  every  mezrfure  which  can  be  made  ufe 
of  to  promote  it. 

The  fteady  attention  alone  to  fo  important  an  inte- 
reft  as  that  of  eternal  falvation,  is  apt  to  extinguilh  the 
benevolent  affeftions,  and  beget  a  narrow,  contraded 
felfifhnefs.  And  when  fuch  a  temper  is  encouraged, 
it  eafily  eludes  all  the  general  precepts  of  charity  and 
benevolence. 

Thw 
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Thus  the  motived  of  vulgar  fuperftition  have  no 
great  influence  on  general  condud ;  nor  is  their  opera- 
tion very  favourable  to  morality,  in  the  inftances  where 
they  predominate. 

Is  there  any  maxim  in  politics  more  certain  and  in-" 
fallible,  than  that  both  the  number  and  authority  of 
priefts  fhould  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  ; 
and  that  the  civil  magiftrate  ought,  for  ever,  to  keep 
his  fafces  and  axes  from  fuch  dangerous  hands  ?  But 
if  the  fpirit  of  popular  religion  were  fo  falutary  to  fo- 
ciety,  a  contrary  maxim  ought  to  prevail.  The  greater 
number  of  priefls,  and  their  greater  authority  and 
riches,  will  always  augment  the  religious  fpirit;  And 
though  the  priefts  have  the  guidance  of  this  fpirit,  why 
may  we  not  expeft  a  fuperior  fanfUty  of  life,  and 
greater  benevolence  and  moderation,  from*  perfons  who 
are  fet  apart  for  religion,  who  are  continually  inculcat- 
ing it  upon  others,  and  who  muft  themfelves  imbibe  a 
greater  ftiare  of  it  ?  Whence  comes  it  then,  that,^  in 
fa£t,  the  utmoft  a  wife  magiftrate  can  propofe  with  re- 
gard to  popular  religions,  is,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  make 
a  faving  game  of  it;  and  to  prevent  their  pernicious 
confequences  with  regard  to  fociety  ?  Every  expedient 
which  he  tries  for  fo  humble  a  purpofe  is  furrbunded 
with  inconveniences.  If  he  admits  only  one  reli- 
gion among  his  fubjefts,  he  muft  facrifice,  to  an  un- 
certain profpeft  of  tranquillity,  every  confideration  of , 
public  liberty,  fcience,  reafon,  induftry,  and  even  his 
own  independency.  If  he  gives  indulgence  to  feveral 
fefts,  which  is  the  wifer  maxim,  he  muft  preferve  a 
very  philofophical  indifference  to  all  of  them,  and 
carefully  reftrain  the  pretenfions  of  the  prevailing 
fe£t ;  otherwife  he  can  exped  nothing  but  endlefs  difr 
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pates,  quarrels,  iadions,  perfecutioiu,  and  dvil  com- 
motions. 

'«  True  religion,  I  allow,  has  no  foch  pernicious  confe« 
quences ;  but  we  mud  treat  of  religion  as  it  has  com* 
monly  been  found  in  the  world  ;  nor  have  I  any  thin; 
to  do  with  that  fpeculative  tenet  of  Theifm;  which,  as 
it  is  a  fpedes  of  philofophy,  muft  partake  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  that  principle^  and  at  the  iame  time 
muft  lie  under  a  tike  inconvenience,  of  being  always 
confined  to  very  few  perfons. 

Oaths  late  requiiite  in  all  courts  of  judicature ;  but 
it  is  a  queftion  whether  their  authority  arifes  from  aoy 
popular  religion.  It  is  the  folemnity  ailil  importance 
of  the  occafion,  the  regard  to  reputation,  and  the  re- 
fle&ing  on  the  general  interefts  of  fodety,  which  are 
the  chief  reftraints  upon  mankind*  Guftom-houfe 
oaths,  and  political  oaths  are  but  little  r^arded,  even 
by  fome  who  pretend  to  principles  of  faondly  and  re^ 
ligion ;  and  a  Quaker's  afleveration  is  with  u^  juftly 
put  upon  the  f«ne  footing  with  the  oath  of  any  other 
perfon.  I  know,  that  Polybius  *  afcribes  the  mfuny 
of  GredL  faith  to  the  ^evalency  of  the  i^ncnrean  pbi« 
lofophy :  but  I  know  alfo,  that  Punic  iaith  had  as  bad 
a  reputation  in  ancient  times,  as  Irifh  evidence  has  in 
modem ;  though  we  cannot  account  for  thefe  vulgar 
obfervations  by  the  fame  reafcm*  Not  to  mention, 
that  Greek  faith  was  infamous  before  the  rife  of  the 
Epicurean  philofophy;  and  Euripides f^  in  a  paffage 
which  I  ihall  point  out  to  you,  has  glanced  a  remark'* 
able  ftroke  of  fatire  againft  his  nation,  with  rq^ard  to 
this  circumftance.  * 

Take  care,  Pbilo,  r^ed  Cleanthet}  take  csrCf 
puCh  not  matters  too  far :   allow  not  your  zeai  agaiiift 

falfe 

♦  Lib.  vi*  c«p<  54.  f  Iphigcnia  in  Tauride^ 
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falfe  religion  to  undermine  your  venetatidn  for  the 
true.  Forfeit  not  this  principle,  the  chief,  the  only  ' 
great  comfort  in  life;  and  our  principal  Xupport  amidA 
all  the  attacks  of  adverfe  fortune.  The  moft  agreeable 
refledion,  which  it  is  pofTible  for  human  imagination 
to  fuggeft,  is  that  of  genuine  Theifm,  \<rhich  reprefents 
us  as  the  workmanfhip  of  a  Being  perfectly  good,  wifei 
and  powerful;  who  created  us  for  happinefs;  aiid  who, 
having  implanted  in  us  immeafurable  4erires  of  good, 
will  prolong  our  exiftence  to  all  eternity,  and  will 
transfer  us  into  an  infinite  variety  of  fcenes,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  thofe  defires,  and  render  our  felicity  complete 
and  durable.  Next  to  fuch  a  Being  himfelf  (if  the 
comparifon  be  allowed),  the  happieft  lot  which  we  can 
imagine,  is  that  of  being  under  his  guardianihip  and 
proteftion. 

Thefe  appearances,  faid  Philo,  are  moft  engaging 
and  alluring;  and  with  regard  to  the  true  philc^opher, 
they  are  more  than  appearances.  But  it  happens  here> 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  that,  with  regard  to  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  the  appearances  are  deceitful,  and 
that  the  terrors  of  religion  commonly  prevail  above  its 
comforts. 

It  is  allowed,  that  men  never  have  recourfe  to  devo- 
tion fo  readily  as  when  dejefted  with  grief,  or  depreffed 
with  ficknefs.'  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  the  religious 
fpirit  is  not  fo  nearly  allied  to  joy  as  to  forrow  ? 

But  men,  when  afflifted,  find  confolation  in  religion, 
replied  Cleanthes*  Sometimes,  faid  Philo  :  but  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  they  will  form  a  notion  of 
thofe  unknown  beingSj  fuitably  to  the  prcfent  gloom 
and  melancholy  of  their  temper,  when  they  betake 
themfelves  to  the  contemplation  of  them.  According- 
ly, we  find  the  tremendous  images  to  predominate  in 
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I  all  religions  ;  and  we  ourfelves,  after  having  employed 

I  the  moft  exalted  ekpreffion  in  our  defcriptions  of  the 

Deity,  fall  into  the  flattefl  contradiction,  in  affirming, 
that  the  damned  are  infinitely  fuperior  in  number  to 
f  the  elcd:* 

I  (hall  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  never  was  a  po- 
pular religion,  which  reprefented  the  flate  of  departed 
fouls  in  fuch  a  light,  as  would  render  it  eligible  for 
human  kind,  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  ftate.  Thefe 
fine  models  of  religion  are  the  mere  product  of  philo- 
fophy.  For  as  death  lies  between  the  eye  and  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  futurity,  that  event  is  fo  fhocking  to  natare, 
that  it  muft  throw  a  gloom  on  all  the  regions  which 
lie  beyond  it ;  and  fuggefl  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind the  idea  of  Cerberus  and  Furies;  devils,  and  tor- 
rents of  fire  and  brimilone. 

It  is  true,  both  fear  and  hope  enter  into  religion ; 
becaufe  both  thefe  paffions,  at  different  times,  agitate 
the  human  mind,  and  each  of  them  forms  a  fpecies  oi 
divinity  fuitable  to  itfelf.  But  TX^hen  a  man  is  in  a 
cheerful  difpofition,  he  is  fit  for  bufinefs  or  company, 
or  entertainment  of  any  kind ;  and  he  naturally  ap- 
plies, himfelf  to  thefe,  and  thinks  not  of  religion. 
When  melancholy  and  dejected,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  brood  upon  the'  terrors  of  the  invifible  world,  and 
to  plunge  himfelf  (till  deeper  in  afflidion*  It  may  in- 
deed happen,  that  after  he  has,  in  this  manner,  engrav- 
ed the  religious  opinions  deep  into  his  thought  and 
imagination,  there  may  arrive  a  change  of  health  or 
circumftances,  which  may  reilore  ^s  good-humour, 
and,  railing  cheerful  profpefls  of  futurity^  make  him 
run  into  the  other  extreme  of  joy  and  triumph*  Bu: 
flill  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that,  as  terror  is  the  pri- 
mary principle  of  religion,  it  is  th^e  paflion  which  al- 
ways 
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ways  predominates  in  it^  and  admits  but  of  fhort  inter* 
vals  of  pleafure. 

Not  to  mention,  that  thefe  fits  of  exceflive,  enthufi- 
aftic  joy,  by  exhaufting  the  fpirits,  always  prepare  the 
way  for  equal  fits  of  fuperftitious  tdrror  and  dejection i 
nor  is  there  any  (late  of  mind  fo  happy  as  the  calm  and 
equable.  But  this  ftate  it  is  impollible  to  fupport, 
where  a  man  thinks  that  he  lies  In  fuch  profound  dark- 
nefs  and  uncertainty,  between  an  eternity  of  happinefs 
and  an  eternity  of  mifery.  No  wonder,  that  fuch  an 
opinion  disjoints  the  ordinary  frame  of  the  mind,  and 
throws  it  into  the  utmofl  confufion.  And  though  that 
opinion  is  feldom  fo  fleady  in  its  operation  as  to  in-^ 
fluence  all  the  actions,  yet  is  it  apt  to  make  a  confider- 
able  breach  in  the  temper,  and  to  produce  that  gloom 
and  melancholy  fo  remarkable  in  all  devout  people. 

It  is  contrary  to  common  fenfe  to  entertain  appre« 
henfions  or  terrors  upon  account  of  aiiy  opinion  what-^ 
foever,  or  to  imagine  that  we  run  any  rifk  hereafter  by 
the  freed  ufe  of  our  reafon.  Such  a  fentimeht  implies 
both  an  abfurdity  and  an  inconfiflency.  *  It  is  an  ab- 
furdity  to  believe  that  the  Deity  has  human  paffions, 
and  one  of  the  lowefi:  of  human  paffions,  a  redlefs  ap- 
petite for  applaufe.  It  is  an  inconfiflency  to  believe, 
that,  fince  the  Deity  has  this  human  paffion.  He  has 
not  others  alfo ;  aiid  in  particular,  a  difregard  to  the 
opinions  of  creatures  fo  much  inferior. 

"  To  knoiv  God,*'  fays  Seneca,  "  is  to  worfhip  him/' 
All  other  worfhip  is  indeed  abfiird,  fuperftitious,  and 
even  impious.  It  degrades  him  to  the  low  condition 
of  mankind,  who  are  delighted  with  intreaty,  fblicita- 
tion,  prefents,  and  flattery.  Yet  is  this  impiety  the 
fmallell  of  which  fuperflition  is  guilty.  Commonly,  it 
dcpreffes  the  Deity  far  below  the  condition  of  man* 
^  a  P  3  kind } 
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kind  ;  and  reprefents  him  as  a  capricious  d^mon,  who 
exercifes  his  power  without  reafon,  and  without  hu- 
inahity!  And  were  that  Divine  Being  difpofed  to  be 
offended  at  the  vices  and  follies  of  filiy  mortals,  who 
are  his  ov/n  workmanfhip,  ill  would  it  furely  fare  with 
the  votaries  of  moft  popular  fuperftitions.  Nor  would 
any  of  human  race  merit  his  favour,  but  a  very  few, 
the  philofophical  Theifls,  who  entertain,  or  rather  in- 
deed'endeavour  to  entertain,  fuitable  notions  of  his-  di- 
vide perfections :  As  the  only  perfons,  entitled  to  his 
companion  and  indulgence,  would  be  the  philofophical 
Sceptics,  a  feft  almoR  equally  rarej  who,  from  a  na- 
tural diffidence  of  their  ov/n  capacity,  fufpend,  or  en- 
deavour ta  fufpend,  aH  judgment  with  regard  to  fuch 
fublime  and  fuch)  extraordinary  fubjefts- 

If  the  whole  of  Natural  Theology,  as  forae  people 
feem  to  maintain,  refolves  itfelf  into  one  fimple,  though 
fomewhat  ambiguous,  at  leaft  undefined  propofition, 
"  That  the  caufe  or  caufes  of  ordey  in  the  univerfe 
*'  probably  bear  fome  remote  analogy  to  human  intel- 
*'  ligence  :**  If  this  propofition  be  not^capable  of  ex- 
tenfion,  variation,  or  more  particular  explication  ;  if 
it  affords  no  inference  that  affefts  human  life,  or  can 
be  the  fource  of  any  afliion  or  forbearance  j  and  if  the 
analogy,  imperfeft  as  it  is,  can  be  carried  no  farther 
than  to  the  human  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred, with  any  appearance  of  probability,  to  the  other 
qualities  of  the  mind  :  If  this  really  be  the  cafe,  what 
can  the  moft  inquifitive,  contemplative,  and  religious 
man  do  more  than  give  a  plain,  philofophical  affent  ta 
the  propofition,  as  often  as  it  occurs  j  and  believe  that 
the  arguments  on  which  it  is  eftablilhed,  exceed  0ic 
ebjeftions  which  lie  againfl  it  ?  Some  aftonifhment, 
indeed,  will  naturally  arife  from  the  greatxiefs  of  the 
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fiibjeft  ;  fomc  melancholy  from  its  obfcurity ;  fome 
contempt  of  human  reafon,  that  it  can  give  no  folution 
more  fatisfaftory  with  regard  to  fo  extraordinary  and 
magnificent  a  q;fcflion.  But  believe  me,  Cleaiathe;;, 
the  moft  natural  fcntiment,  which  a  well-difpofed  mind 
wll  feci  on  this  occafion,  is  a  longing  defire  and  ex- 
peftation,  that  heaven  would  be  pleafed  to  diflipate,  at 
leafl  alleviate,  this  profound  ignorance,  by  affording 
fome  more  particular  revelation  to  mankind,  and  mak- 
ing difcoveries  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations. 
of  the  divine  objeft  of  our  faith.  A  perfon,  feafoned 
with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  imperfections  of  natural  reafon, 
will  fly  to  revealed  truth  with  the  greateft  avidity  : 
while  the  haughty  dogmatift,  perfuaded  that  he  can 
creft  a  complete  fyftem  of  Theology  by  the  mere  help 
of  philofophy,  difdains  any  farther  aid,  and  rejeds  this 
adventitious  inftruftor.  To  be  a  philofophical  Sceptic, 
is,  in  a  man  of  letters,  the  firft  and  moft  eflential  ftep, 
towards  being*  a  found,  believing  Chriftian  ;  a  propo* 
fition  which  I  would  wallingly  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  Pamphilus  :  And  I  hope  Cleanthes  will  for- 
give me  for  interpofing  fo  far  in  the  education  and  in- 
/Iruftion  of  his  pupil, 

Cleanthes  and  Philo  purfued  not  this  converfation 
much  farther :  and  as  nothing  ever  made  greater  im- 
preflion  on  me  than  all  the  reafonings  of  that  day  ;  fo, 
I  confefs,  that  upon  a  ferious  review  of  the  whole,  I 
cannot  b\it  think,  that  Philo's  principles  are  more  pro- 
bable than  Demeans  j  but  that  thofe  of  Cleanthes  ap- 
proach ftill  nearer  to  the  truth* 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  zs^ 

IT  19 probable  that  no  more  was  meant  by  thofe  who  denied  innate 
ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  imprefHons  ;  though 
it  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not 
chofcn  with  fuch  caution,  nor  fo  exadly  defined,  as  to  prevent  all 
mi  flakes  about  their  do^rine.  For  what  is  meant  by  innate  ?  If 
innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of 
the  mind  mull  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  f^nfc 
\ve  take  the  latter  word,  whether  in  oppoGtion  to  what  is  uncommon, 
artificial,  or  miraculous.  If  by  innate  be  meant  cotemporary  to  our 
birth,  the  difpute  feems  to  be  frivolous  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  in- 
quire at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after,  our 
birth.  Again,  the  word  idsa  feems  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a  very 
loofe  fenfe  by  Locke  and  others  ;  as  ftanding  for  any  of  our  percep- 
tions, our  fenfations  and  paflions,  as  well  as  thought^.  Now  in  this 
fenfe,  I  (hould  defire  to  know,  what  can  be  meant  by  averting,  tha( 
fc'!f-love,  or  refentment  of  injuries^  or  the  pallion  between  the  fexes, 
is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  thefe  terms,  impr^iom  and  idcas^  in  the  fenfe  above . 
explained,  and  underllanding  by  innate^  what  is  original,  or  copied 
from  no  precedent  perception ;  then  may  we  affert,  that  all  our  im- 
prcffions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  muft  own  It  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Locks 
was  betrayed  into  this  queftion  by  the  fchoolmen  ;  who,  making  ufe 
of  undefined  terms,  draw  out  their  difputes  to  a  tedious  length,  with* 
out  ever  touching  the  point  in  queftion.  A  b'ke  ambiguity  and  cir- 
cumlocutioa  feera  to  run  through  that  philofophers  rcafonings  on 
this  as  well  as  moft  other  fubjcds. 

^  P  f  NPT7. 
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NOTE  [R],  p.  58. 

NOTHING  is  more  ufual  than  for  writers,  even  on  morale,  poCt' 
ticaly  or  ph^cal  fubjedls,  to  diflinguifli  between  rutfon  and 
experience^  and  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  fpecies  of  argumentation  arc  en- 
tirely difFcpent  from  each  'other.  The  former  arc  taken  for  the  mcic 
refult  of  our  intellc£liial  faculties,  which,  by  confidering  h  priori  the 
nature  of  things,  and  examining  the  effcAs  that  muft  follow  from 
their  operation,  eftabliih  particular  principles  of  fcience  and  philofo- 
phy.  The  latter  are  fuppofcd  to  be  derived  entirely  from  fenfe  and 
obfervation  ;  by  which  we  learn  what  has  ailually  refulted  from  the 
operation  of  particular  objedls,  and  are  thence  able  to  infer,  what 
will,  for  the  future,  refult  from  them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  limi- 
tations  and  redraints  of  civil  government,  and  a  legal  confUtution, 
may  be  defended,  either  from  reafon^  which,  refle^ing  on  the  grea: 
frailty  and  corruption  of  human  nature,  teaches,  that  no  man  caa 
fafely  be  trufted  with  unlimited  authority  ;  or  from  experience  and 
hiftory,  which  inform*  us  of  the  enormous  abufes,  that  ambttjon,  ia 
every  age  and  country,  has  been  found  to  nuike  of  fo  imprudent  a 
confidence. 

The  fame  diftindlion  between  reafon  and  experience  is  maintained 
in  all  our  deliberations  concerning  the  conduA  of  life  ;  while  the  ex- 
perienced ftatefman,  general,  phyfician,  or  merchant,  is  trufled  and 
followed  ;  and  the  unpraAifed  novice,  with  whatever  natural  talents 
endowed,  negledlcd  and  defpifed.  Though  it  be  allowed,  that  rca- 
fon  may  form  very  plaufible  conjeftures  with  regard  to  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a  particular  conduft  in  fuch  particular  circumilances  ; 
"it  Is  dill  fnppo fed  imperfeA,  without  the  affiftance  of  experience, 
which  is  alone  able  to  give  (lability  and  certainty  to  the  maxims, 
derived  from  ftucly  and  reflexion. 

But  notwiihftanding  that  this  diftlniElion  be  thus  univerfally  w?cci- 
ved,  both  in  t'le  active  and  fpeculative  fcencs  of  life,  1  fhall  not  fcii:p]e 
to  pronounce,  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  erroneous,  at  leafl  fuperficia]. 

If  we  examine  thofe  arguments,  which,  in  any  of  the  fcience* 
above-mentioned,  src  fuppofed  to  be  the  mere  effcfts  of  reafoning  and 
reflection,  they  will  be  found  to  terminate,  at  laft,  in  fomc  general 
principle  or  concluTion,  far  which  we  ^an  afiign  no  reafon  but  obfcr- 
vatton  and  experience.  The  only  difference  between  tbeoKand  thofe 
m^.ims,  which  are  vulgarly  efteemed  the  refult  of  pute  experience, 
"ifi,  that  the  former  cannot  be  eftablifhed  without  fomc  proccis  of 
thought,  and  fomc  rcfleftlou  on  wha»t  we  have  obferved,  in.  order  to 
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diilinguifh  its  differences,  and  trace  its  confequences  :  Whereas  in  the 
latter^  the  experienced  event  is  exactly  and  fully  fimilar  to  tha^  which 
we  infer  as  the  rcfult  of  any  particular  lituatioii.  The  hiftory  of  a 
Tiberius  or  a  Nero  makes  us  dread  a  like  tyranny,  were  our  mo- 
marchs  freed  from  the  rcflraints  of  laws  and  fenates  :  But  the  obfer- 
vatlon  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty,  in  private  life,  is  fuificient,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the  fame  apprehenfion  T  while  i|: 
fcrves  as  an  inflance  of  the  general  corruption  of  human  naturei  and 
(hows  us  the  danger  which  we  mud  incur  by  rcpofrng  an  entire  con* 
fidence  in  mankind.  In  both  cafes,  it  is  expeiicnce  which  is  ulti- 
mzitely  the  foundation  of  our  inference  and  conclufion. 

There  is  no  man  fo  young  and  unexperienced,  as  not  to  have 
formed,  from  obfervation,  many  general  and  juft  maxims  concerning 
human  affairs  and  the  condudl  of  life  ;  hut  it  mud  be  confefled,  that^ 
when  a  man  comes  to  put  tliefe  in  pra£lice,  he  will  be  extremely 
liable  to  error,  till  time  and  farther  experience  both  enlarge  thefe 
maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper  ufe  and  application.  In  every 
fituation  or  incident,  there  are  many  particular  and  feemingly  minute 
circumdances,  which  the  man  of  greateil  talents  is,  at  fird,  apt  to 
overlook,  though  on  them  the  judnefs  of  his  conclufion s,  and  confe- 
quently  the  prudence  of  his  conduft,  entirely  depend.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that,  to  a  young  beginner,  tlie  general  obfervations  and  maxims 
occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occafions,  nor  can  be  immediately 
anplicd  with  due  calmnefs  and  didindion.  The  truth  is,  an  unex« 
pcricnccd  reafoner  could  be  no  reafoner  at  all»  were  he  abfolutely  un- 
experienced ;  and  when  we  ailign  that  charader  to  any  one,  we  meaa 
it  only  in  a  comparative  fenfe,  and  fuppofe  him  pofFeifcd  of  expe« 
ricnce  in  a  fmallcr  and  more  imperfeA  degree. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  82. 

IT  may  be  pretended,  that  the  red  dance  which  we  meet  with  in 
bodies,  obliging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  up  all 
our  power,  this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is  this  ni/uf 
or  drong  endeavour,  of  which  we  are  confcious,  that  is  the  original 
iinpredlon  from  which  this  idea  is  copied.  But,  firft,  we  attribute 
power  to  a  vad  number  of  objeds,  where  we  never  can  fuppofe  this 
refidance  cr  exertion  of  force  to  take  place  ;  to  the  Supreme  Beings 
who  never  meets  with  any  reddance  $  to  the  mind  in  its  GOBunand 
over  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in  common  thinking  and  motion*  where 
the  ede^  follows  immediately  upon  the  wiU,  without  any  exertion  or 
fummoning  up  of  force ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  b  not  capable 
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of  this  fentiment.  Secondly ^  This  fentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  over- 
come refiftance,  has  no  known  connexion  with  any  cTcnt :  What  fol- 
lows it  we  know  by  experience  ;  but  could  not  know  it  ^  priori.  It 
inufty  however^  be  confefledy  that  the  animal  nifus^  which  we  expe- 
rience, though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precife  idea  of  power,  enters 
very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which  is  formed  of  it. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  8$. 

I  NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  w  inertia  which  is  fo  much 
'  talked  of  in  the  new  philofophy,  and  which  is  afcribed  to  mat- 
ter. We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  reft  or  in  motion  con- 
tinues for  ever  in  its  prefent  ftate,  till  put  from  it  by  fome  new 
caufe  ;  and  that  a  body  impelled  takes  as  much  motion  from  the  Im- 
pelling body  as  it  acquires  itfelf.  Thefc  are  fads.  When  we  call 
this  a  vis  inertinf  we  only  mark  thefe  fa£is,  without  pretending  to 
have  any  idea  of  the  inert  power ;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  when  we 
talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  certain  effe&,  without  comprehending  that 
a&ive  power.  It  was  never  the  meaning  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  rob 
fecond  caufes  of  all  force  or  energy ;  though  fome  of  his  followers 
have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  that  theory  upon  his  authority.  On 
the  contrary,  that  great  philofopher  had  recourfe  to  an  etherial  adive 
fluid  to  explain  his  univerfal  attradlion  ;  though  he  was  fo  cautious 
and  modeft  a«  to  allow,  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothefis,  not  to  be  in- 
filled on,  without  more  experiments.  I  muft  confefsy  that  there  is 
fomething  in  the  fiaite  of  opinions  a  little  extraordinary.  Des  Carte$ 
iniinuated  that  doctrine  of  the  univerfal  and  fo]e  efficacy  of  the  Deity, 
without  infifting  on  it.  Malebranche  and  other  Cartefians  made  it 
the  foundation  of  all  their  philofophy.  It  had,  however,  no  author 
rity  in  England.  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  fo  much  as 
take  notice  of  it,  but  fuppofe  all  along,  that  matter  has  a  real, 
though  fubordinate  and  derived,  power.  By  what  means  has  it  be- 
come fo  prevalent  among  our  modem  metaphyficians  I 

NOTE  [E],  p.  92. 

ACCORDING  to  thefe  explications  and  definitions,  the  idea  of 
po*iuer  is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  caufe  ;  and  both  have  a 
reference  to  an  effect,  or  fome  other  event  conftantly  conjoined  with 
the  former.  When  we  confider  the  unknown  circumftance  of  an  ob- 
jcd,  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  effeft  is  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, we  call  that  its  power :  And  accordingly,  it  is  allowed  by  all 
philofophers,  that  the  effect  is  the  meafure  of  the  power.  But  if 
^ey  had  any  idea  of  power^  as  it  is  iu  itfdf^  why  could  not  they 
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meafure  it  in  itfelf  ?  The  difpute,  whether  the  force  of  a  body  ia 
motion  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the  fquare  of  its  vdbcity  ?  this  difpute, 
1  fay,  needed  not  to  be  decided  by  comparing  its  effeds  in  equal  or 
unequal  times,  but  by  a  direft  menfuration  and  comparifon. 

As  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  words.  Force,  Power,  Energy,  8ccm 
which  every  where  occur*  in  common  converfatlon,  as  well  as  in  philo* 
fophy  ;  that  is  no  proof  that  we  are  acquainted,  in  any  inflance,  with 
the  conne^ing  principle  between  caufe  and  efiedt,  or  can  account  ul« 
timately  for  the  produfiion  of  one  thing  by. another.  Thefe  words, 
as  commonly  ufed,  have  very  loofe  meanings  annexed  to  them  ;  and 
their  ideas  are  very  uncertain  and  confufed.  No  animal  can  put  ex- 
ternal bodies  in  motion  without  the  fentiment  of  a  nifus  or  endea- 
vour ;  and  every  animal  has  a  fentiment  or  feeling  from  the  ftroke  or 
blow  of  an  external  objedl  that  is  in  motion.  Thefe  fenfations, 
ivhich  are  merely  animal,  and  from  which'  we  can  a  priori  draw.no 
inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  obje^s,  and  to  fuppofe 
that  they  have  fome  fuch  feelings,  whenever  they  transfer  or  receive 
motion.  With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  exerted,  without  our 
annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we  confidcr  only 
the  conftant  experienced  conjun&ion  of  the  events  ;  and  as  we  /eel 
a  cuftomary  conne^^ion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to 
the  ob)e6^s  ;  as  nothing  is  more,  ufual  than  to  apply  to  external  bo- 
dies every  internal  fen  fat  ion  which  they  occafion. 

NOTE  [F],  p.  109. 

THE  prevalence  of  the  doftrine  of  hberty  may  be  accounted  for 
from  another  caufe,  viz.  a  falfe  fenfation  or  feeming  expe- 
rience which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  h'berty  or  indifference,  in  many 
of  our  a6b'ons.  The  neceflity  of  any  a^ion,  whether  of  matter  of  of 
mind,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  quality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any 
thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  confider  the  a6lion  ;  and  it 
confills  chiefly  in  the  determination  of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  exift- 
ence  of  that  adion  from  fome  preceding  objects ;  as  liberty,  when 
oppofed  to  neceflity,  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination, 
and  a  certain  loofenefs  or  indifference,  which  we  feel,  in  pdfing^  or 
not  pafling,  from  the  idea  of  one  obje6t  to  that  of  any  fucceeding 
one*  Now  we  may  obferve,  that  though,  in  refleSing  on  human  ac- 
tions, we  feldom  feel  fuch  a  loofenefs  or  indifference,  but  are  common- 
ly able  to  infer  them  with  conflderable  cerjtainty  from  their  motives, 
and  from  tke  difpofltions  of  the  agent  $  yet  it  frequently  happens, 
pi^t,  in  perftamng  the  anions  themfclvesi  we  are  fenfible  of  fomething 
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like  It :  And  as  all  refembling  objedls  are  readily  taken  Ibr  each 
other,  this  has  been  employed  as  a  <leinon{lrative  and  even  intiutirc 
.proof  of  human  liberty.  We  feel,  that  our  anions  arc  fubjecl  to  our 
will,  on  mod  occaGons ;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itfdf  is 
fiibjeA  to  nothing;  becaufe  when,  by  a  denial  of  it,  we  arc  proroktd 
to  try,  we  feci  that  it  moves  eafily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image 
of  itfclf  (or  a  Velle'ity^  as  it  is  called  in  the  fchools),  even  on  that 
fide  on  which  it  did  not  fettle.  This  image,  or  faint  motion,  we  ptrr- 
fiiade  ourfelves,  could,  at  that  time,  have  been .  completed  inta  the 
thing  itfclf;  becaufe,.  fhould  that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  fecord 
trial,  that,  at  prefent,  it  can.  We  coniider  not,  that  the  fan  tallied 
dcfire  of  fhewing  liberty,  is  her^  the  motive  of  our  a<!!lions«  And  i: 
feems  certain,  thait,  however  we  may  imagine  we  feel  a  liberty  withia 
ourfelves,  a  fpe(^ator  can  commonly  infer  our  ad^ions  from  our  mo- 
tives and  charadler ;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  ge- 
neral that  he  might,  were  he  perfedly  acquai;ited  with  every  circun- 
ftance  of  our  fituation  and  temper,,  and  the  mod  fecret  fprings  of  our 
complexion  and  difpofition.  I>fow,  this  is  the  very  eifence  of  nccc& 
ty,  according  to  the  foregoing  do6^rine» 

NOTE  [G],  p.  iir. 

THUS,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  nvLich  produces  any  thing  ;  it  Ii 
cafy  to  obferve,  that  producing  is  fynonymous  to  caufing^  Ic 
Kkc  manner,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  by  winch  any  thing  ^xtfir  ;  thii 
is  liable  to  the  fame  objefkion*  For  what  is  meant  by  thefe  words 
iy  twhich  ?  Had  it  been  faid  that  a  caufe  is  that  after  which  sny 
thing  confianily  extfls  /  we  (houM  have  underflood  the  terms.  For 
this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  matter.  And  this  conftancy'  forms 
the-  very  effence  of  neceffity,  nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 

NOTE  [H],  p.  123. 

SINCE  all  reafoning  concerning  fa6ls  or  caufes  is  derived  merely 
from  cuftom,  it  may  be  i^fked  bow  it  happens,  that  men  fo  nuicL 
furpafs  animals  in  reafoning,  and  one  man  fo  nuich  furpafs  another  ? 
Has  not  the  fame  cuftom  the  fame  infiuence  on  aH  ^ 

We  fliall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  jlhe  great  difference  in 
homan  underftandings  :  After  which,  the  reafgn  of  the  difference  be- 
tween men  and  animals  will  eafily  be  comprehended. 

I.  When  we  haVe  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accuftomed  to  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  we  always 
transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  re- 
femble  the  former.     By  meaiu  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  wc 
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regard  even  one  experiment  as  tlic  foundation  of  reafoning,  and  expe^fc 
a  fimilar  event  with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  where  the  experiment 
haR  been  made  accurately,  and  free  from  all  foreign  circumftances.  It 
ii  therefore  confide  red  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  obferve  the 
confequences  of  things  ;  and  as  one  man  may  ver)^  much  furpafs  ano- 
ther in  attention,  and  memory  and  obfervation,  this  will  make  a  very 
great  difference  in  their  reafoning.  ' 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  caufes  to  produce  any  effe6^, 
or.e  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better  able  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  fyftem  of  objcdls,  and  to  infer  juftly  their  confe^ 
qnences, 

3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  confequences  to  a  great- 
er length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confulion  of 
ideas,  and  miftaking  one  for  another  ;  and  there  arc  various  degree* 
«f  this  infirmity. 

5.  The  circumftance,  on  which  the  effeft  depends^  is  frequently 
in voKed  in  other  circumftances,  which  are  foreign  and  cxtrinfic* 
The  feparation  o£  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accuracy  and  fub- 
tilty. 

6.  The  forming  of  general  maxims  from  particular  obfervation  is  a 
very  nice  operation  ;  and  nothing  is  more  ufual,  from  hafte  or  a  nar- 
rowncfs  of  miiid,  which  fees  not  on  all  fides,  than  to  commit  miftakes 
in  this  paiticular. 

7.  When  we  reafon  from  analogies,  the  man,  who  has  the  great- 
er experience,  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  fuggcfting  analogies,  will 
he  the  better  reafoner. 

8.  Biaffes  from  prejudice,  education,  paflion,  party,  &c.  hang  more 
upon  one  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  teftimony,  book* 
and  converfation  enlarge  much  more  the  fphere  of  one  man*8  experi- 
ence and  thought  than  thofc  of  another. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  difcover  many  other  circumftances  that  make 
a  diftierence  in  the  under ftandings  of  men. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  129. 

NO  Indian,  it  is  evident,  could  have  experience  that  water  did 
not  freeze,  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  fitua- 
tion  quite  unknown  to  him ;  and  it  is  impoftible  for  him  to  tell  a  priori 
what  will  refult  from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  experiment,  the  confe- 
^ucBcc  of  which  is  always  uncertain*     One  may  fometimcs  conjedure 
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from  analogy  what  will  follow ;  but  ftill  tbis  is  but  conje^re.     And 

]'t  muft  be  confeifed»  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  freezing,  tlie  event 
buoy's  contrary  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  and  is  fuch,  as  a  rational  In- 
dian would  not  look  for.  The  .operations  of  cold  upon  water  are  not 
graduiad,  according  to  the  degrees  of  cold  ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to 
the  freezing  point,  the  water  paffes  in  a  moment  from  the  utmod  li- 
quidity, to  perfe6i  hardnefs.  Such  an  event,  therefore,  may  be  de- 
nominated extraordinary  J  and  requires  a  pretty  ftrong  teftixnony,  to 
render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  climate :  But  ftill,  it  is  not 
mraculousf  nor  contrary  to  uniform  experience  of  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture, in  cafes  where  all  the  circumftances  are  the  fame.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Sumatra  have  always  feen  water  fluid  in  their  own  dimatc, 
and  the  freezing  of  their  rivers  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy  :  Bu: 
they  never  law  water  in  Mufcovy  during  the  winter  ;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  reafonably  be  pofitive  what  would  there  be  the  couk- 
quence, 

NOTE  [K],  p.  130. 

SOmstimss  an  event  may  not,  in  itfelf^  feem  to  be  contrary  to  tb* 
laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reafon  ot 
fome  circumftances,  be  denominated  a  miracle ;  becaufe,  in  fa8^  k 
it  contrary  to  thefe  laws*  Thus,  if  a  perfon,  claiming  a  divine  autho- 
rity, Aiould  command  a  fick  perfon  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fij 
down  dead,  the  clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow  ;  in  lliort, 
fhould  order  many  natural  events,  which  immediately  foUomr  upon  hi* 
command  ;  thefe  might  juftly  be  efteemed  miracles,  becaufe  they  art 
really,  in  this  Cafe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  For  if  any  fui^ 
picion  remain,  that  the  event  and  command  concurred  by  accidf&t« 
there  is  no  miracle,  and  no  traufgrefTion  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If 
this  fufpicion  be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miradc,  and  a  trari- 
greffion  of  thefe  laws ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  cs- 
ture,  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man  (hould  have  fudi  22 
influence.  A  miracle  may  be  accurately  defined,  a  tranjgreffion  Gf  i 
law  of  nature  hy  a  particular  voUtifin  of  the  Deity ,  or  by  the  i/sterfc- 
fition  of  fome  irmfihle  agent.  A  miracle  may  either  be  difcoveiabk 
by  men  or  not.  This  alters  not  its  natiu-e  and  effence.  Tlte  raifng 
of  a  houfe  or  fhip  into,  the '^ air,  is  a  vifible  miracle.  'Theraiibg 
of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants  ever  fo  little  of  a  force  requiiite 
for  that  purpofe,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  tliough  not  fo  feniible  with  re- 
gard to  us. 

•  NOTE 
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NOTE  [L],  p.  T40. 

THIS  book  was  writ  by  Monf.  Montgeron,  counfellor  or  judge 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  chara^er,  who 
was  alfo  a  nyartyr  to  the  caufe,  and  is  now  faid  to  Be  fomewhere  m  a 
dungeon  on  account  of  his  book* 

There  is  another  book  in  three  volumes  (called  Recaeil  det  Mi" 
racus  de  VAhhe  Paris)  giving  an  account  of  many  of  thefe  miracles, 
and  accompanied  with  prefatory  difcourfes,  which  are  very  well  writ- 
ten* There  runs,  however,  through  the  whole  of  thefe,  a  ridiailous 
comparifon  between  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  thofe  of  the 
Abbe  ;  wherein  it  is  aiferted,  that  tl^  evidence  of  the  latter  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  former :  As  if  the  teftimony  of  men  could  ever  be 
put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  God  himfelf»  who  conducted  the  pen 
of  the  infpired  writers.  If  thefe  writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  confl- 
dered  merely  as  human  teftimony,  the  French  author  is  very  mode- 
rate in  his  comparifon  ;  fmce  he  might,  with  fome  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  pretend,  that  the  Janfeniil  miracles  much  furpafs  the  other  in 
evidence  and  authority.  The  following  circumflances  are  drawn  from 
authentic  papers,  inferted  in  the  above-mentioned  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abb6  Paris,  were  proved  immediately  by 
witnefles  before  the  officiality  or  bifhop's  court  at  Paris,  under  the 
eye  of  cardinal  Noaillcs  ;  whofe  charadler  for  integrity  and  capaci- 
ty was  never  conteded  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  fucceffor  in  the  archbiihopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Janfenifts, 
and  for  that  reafon  promoted  to  the  fee  by  the  court.  Yet  22  redors 
or  cures  of  Paris,  with  infinite  eameftnefs,  prefs  him  to  examine 
thofe  miracles,  which  they  affert  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world, 
and  undifputably  certain  :  But  he  wifely  forbore. 

The  Molinift  party  had  tried  to  difcredit  thefe  miracles  in  one 
inftance,  that  of  Mademoifelle  le  Franc.  But,  beiides  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were,  in  many  refpedls,  the  moft  irregular  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  citing  only  a  few  of  the  Janfenift  witneiFes,  whom  they 
tampered  with  :  Befides  this,  I  fay,  they  foon  found  themfelves  over- 
whelmed by  a  doud  of  new  witnefies,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  nuiQ- 
ber,  moft  of  them  perfons  of  credit  and  fubftance  in  Paris,  who  gave 
oath  for  the  miracle.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  folemn  and  ear- 
ned appeal  to  the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  were  forbidden  by 
authority  to  meddle  in  the  aSair.  It  was  at  lail  obferved,  th^t  where 
men  are  heated  by  zeal  and  enthufiafm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human 
teftimony  fo  ftroog  as  may  not  be  procured  for  the  greateft  abfurdity : 

Aud 
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And  thofie  who  will  be  fo  iilly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by  that  mc- 
diuxOy  and  feek  particular  flaws  in  the  teftimonyy  are  almoft  fnre  to 
be  confounded.  It  muft  be  a  miferable  impofture,  indeedy  that  docs 
not  prevail  in  that  contefl. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time,  have  beard  of  the  re« 
putation  of  Monf.  Heraut,  the  lieutenani  de  PoUce^  whofc  vigilaDcc, 
penetration,  a^iviiy,  and  extcnfive  intelligence,  have  been  much  talk- 
ed of.  This  magiftrate,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almoft  ab- 
folute,  was  invefted  with  full  powers,  on  purpofe  to  fupprcfs  or  diC 
credit  thefe  miracles  ;  and  he  frequently  feized  immediately,  and  ex- 
amined the  witncffes  and  fubjeAs  of  them :  But  never  could  reach  any 
thing  fatisfador)'  againft  them. 

In  the  cafe  of  MadembifeDe  Thibaut,  he  fent  the  famous  Dc  Sylvi 
to  examine  her ;  whofe  evidence  is  very  curious.  The  phyfician  de- 
clares, that  it  was  impoflible  (he  could  have  been  fo  ill  as  was  pror- 
cd  by  witneiTcs  ;  beAufe  it  was  impoflible  flie  could,  in  fo  ftiort  a  time, 
.have  recovered  fo  perfectly  as  he  found  her.  He  reafoned,  like  a  man 
of  fenfe,  from  natural  caufes  ;  but  the  oppofite  party  told  him,  tbt 
the  whole  was  a  miracle,  and  that  his^evidence  was  the  very  bcft  procf 
of  it.  / 

The  Molinifts  were  in  a  fad  dilemma.  Tliey  dui-ft  not  affert  the 
abfolute  infufficiency  of  human  e\'idence  to  prove  a  miracle.  They 
were  obliged  to  fay,  that  thefe  miracles  were  wrought  by  witcbcnft 
and  the  dcviL  But  they  were  told,  that  this  was  the  refourcc  of  the 
Jews  of  old. 

No  Janfcnift  \s'as  ever  embarraffed  to  account  for  the  ceflatlon  of  thf 
mirades)  when  the  chorch-yard  was  fhut  up  by  the  king's  cdift.  i*^ 
was  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced  thefe  extraordinary  cfFcfe; 
and  when  no  one  could  approach  the  tomb,  no  effeAs  could  be  ex- 
peded*  God,  indeed,  could  have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  mt 
ment ;  but  he  is  mailer  of  his  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs 
not  to  us  to  account  for  them.  He  did  not  throw  down  the  waDsof 
every  city  like  thofe  of  Jericho,  on  the  founding  of  the  rams  homs; 
nor  break  up  the  prifon  of  every  apoflle,  like  that  of  St  Paul. 

No  lefs  a  man  than  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  a  duke  and  peer  qf  FrancC' 
of  the  highcft  rank  and  family,  gives  evidence  of  a  miraculous  curt 
performed  upon  a  fervant  of  his,  who  had  lived  feveral  yean  in  Ii^' 
houfe  with  a  vifible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

1  Ihall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  no  clergy  are  more  cdcbratfc 
for  ftridnefs  of  life  and  manners  than  the  fccular  dcrgy  of  France, 

particttiaHj 
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particularly  the  rtSton  or  ^uret  of  Pans,  who  bear  tcftimony  to  thcfc 
impoftures* 

The  learnings  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and .  the  au- 
fterity  of  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal,  Have  been  much  celebrated  all  over 
Europe.     Yet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a  mirade,  wrought .  on  thd 
niece  of  the  femous  Pafcal,  whofe  hnddtj  of  life,  as  Well  sis  eittraor- 
dinary  capacity,  is  well  known •     The  famous  Racine  gives  an  ac« 
count  of  this  miracle  in  his  famous  hiflory  of  Port- Royal;  and  forti- 
fies  it  with  all  the  proofs,  which  a  multitude  of  nuns,  priefts,  phyfi- 
cians,  and  men  of  the  world,  all  of  them  of  undoubted  credit,  could 
beftow  upon  it.     Several  men  of  letters,  particularly  the  bifliop  of 
Tournay,  thought  this  miracle  fo  certain,  as  to  employ  it  in  the  re- 
futation of  atheifls  and  freethinkers.     The  queen-regent  of  France, 
who  was  extremely  prejudiced  againft  the  Port- Royal,  fenl  her  own 
phyiician  to  examine  the  niiracle,  who  returned  an  abfolute  convert; 
In  Jhort,  the  fupernatural  cure  was  fo  uncoc tellable,  that  it  faved,  for 
a  time,  that  famous  monaftery  from  the   ruin   with   which  it   was^ 
threatened  by  the  Jefuit^     Had  it  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been 
detef^ed  by  fuch  iagadous  and  powerful  antagbniiis,  arid  muft  have 
haftened  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers.     Oiir  divines,  who  can  biiild  up 
a  formidable  caftle  from  fuch  defpicaUe  nuiterlals ;  whdt  a  prodigious 
fabric  could  they  have  reared  from  thefe  and  many  other  circilmllan- 
ces,  which  1  have  not  mentioned !     Hovt^  often   would  the  great 
names  of  Pafcal,  Racine,  Arnaud,  Nicole^   have*  refoimded  in  cKit 
ears  ?     But  if  they  be  wife,  they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as 
being  more  worth,  a  thoufand  times,  than  all  the  reft  oi  their  oollec'^ 
tion.     Belides,  it  may  ferve  very  hiuch  io  their  purpofc.     For  that 
miracle  was  really  performed  by  the  touch  of  an  authentic  holy  pric-' 
kle  of  the  holy  thorny  which  compofed  the  holy  crown j  which,  &c; 

*JOTE  [M].  p.  162; 

IN  general,  it  may,  I  think,  be  eftablifhed  as  a  maxim,  that  where 
any  catife  is  kno^  only  by  its  particular  effeds,  it  muft  tje  im- 
poflible  to  infer  any  new  effe£l&  from  that  caufe  ;  fince  the  qualities,; 
which  are  requifite  to  produce  thefe  new  effefls  along  with  the  foiu\ 
mer,  muft  either  be  different,  or  fupcrior,  or  of  more  extenfive  ope- 
ration, than  thofe  which  fimply  produced  the  effe<^^  whence  alont- 
the  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  known  to  ts.  We  can  never^  therefore, 
have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  exiRence  of  thefe  qualities.  To  fay, 
that  the  new  effeds  pro'ceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  the  fame 
"energy,  which  is  already  known  from  the  firil  cffeiEls,  will  not  r<- 
*    Vol.  II.  2  Q^  move 
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move  the  difficulty.  For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  cafe  (wfcick 
caii  feldom  be  fuppofed),  the  very  continuation  and  exertion  of  a  like 
energy  (fur  it  is  impofiible  it  can  be  abfolutely  the  fame)  i  I  lay,  this 
Exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of  fpace  and  timC}  ii 
a  very  arbitrary  fuppofition^  and  what  there  cannot  poflibly  be  any 
traces  of  in  the  effedsj  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  the  caufie  ii 
ongmnny  derived.  Let  the  Inferred  caufe  be  eiKi6Uy  proportioned 
^as  it  (lioidd  be)  to  the  known  effed  ;  and  it  ir  impoflible  that  it  cat 
poffefs  any  qirah'tics,,  &om  which  new  or  di£ferexit  efic^U^  can  be  in" 
firred. 

tiOTt  [N],  p.  x^2. 

THIS  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkley ;  and  indeed'  moft  of 
the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  autlior  fbim  the  beft  IcfloDi 
of  fcepticifm  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the' ancient  or  mo> 
.  dern  philofophcr?,  Bayle  Aot  excepted;  He  profeffes,  however,  ia 
his  title-p^ge  (and  Undoubtedly  with  grcit  truth)  to  have  compofcd 
his  book  againil  the  fceptics  as  well  as  again  ft  the  atheifts  and  free- 
fhinkers.  But  that  all  hie  arguments,  diough  6therwife  inteodedi 
are,  in  reality^  merely  fceptie^,  appears  from  this,  that  tifey  admi 
of  no  anfiver^  and  produce  no  conviSion,  Their  only  effed  is  to  cade 
that  momentary  amazement  and  irrefolution  and  foafufiony  ^hich  9 
tlie  rcfult  of  fcepticifm. 

NOTE  [0],  p.  174. 

WHat£ver  difputeg  there  may  be  about  mathedi^cd  point!, 
we  muft  ^Uoi^  t^at  there  are  phyfical  points ;  that  isy  parti  of 
extenfion,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lefTened,  either  bj  the  eje  or 
iihagihation.  Thefe  images,  then,:  which  are  prefent  to  the  fancf 
or  fenfes,  are  abfolutely  indivifible,  ^nd  confe<|uentiy  mn^  be  allow- 
ed by  mathematicians  to  be  infinitely  lefs  than  any  real  part  of  czto- 
fion  ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  certain  to  Kafbn,  than  thai  a^ 
infinite  number  of  them  compofes  an  infinite  eiten&on.*  How  mucb 
ftiore  an  infii^ite  number  of  thofe  infinitely  bsall  parts  oi  extcQiiofi} 
which  are  flill  fuppofed  infinitely  divifible  I 

NOTE  [P],  p.  175. 

IT  feems  to  me  not  idipoiiible  to  avoid  thefe  abfurditivs  and  cfiflfn- 
didions,  if  it  be  adn^itted,  that  there  it  no  fiich  thing  as  ab- 
jftrad  or  general  ideas,  properly  fpeakiug  j  buC  that  all  general  ideii 
arc,  in  reality,  particular  ones,  attached  to  a  gctwral  tcnOr  whici 
recals,  upon  occafion,  other  particular  ones,;  that  refem&le>  in  cer- 
tain circuthfbinces,  the  idea  prefent  to  the  mind«    Thtta  when  tk 

term  Horfe  is  pronounced^  we  immediately  figure  to  Qurfdyei  ^ 

^       '  Urn 
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Idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of  a  partkhxlar  fi2e  or  figure  :  Bat 
as  that  term  is  alfo  uftially  apph'ed  to  animals  of  other  colours,  fi' 
gures,  and  fizes,  thefe  ideas,  though  not  actually  prefent  to  the  U 
magination,  are  eafily  recalled  ;  and  our  reafoning  ^nd  concluHoh 
proceed  in  the  fame  way  as  if  they  were  aAually  prefent*  If  this  be 
admitted  (as  feems  reafonable),  it  follt>ws,  that  all  the  ideas  of  quan- 
tity, upon  which  xnathematicians  1-eafon,  are  nothing  but  particular, 
and  fuch  ai  are  fuggefted  by  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  and,  cohfe* 
fequently,  cannot  be  infinitely  divifible«  It  is  fulHcient  to  have  drop- 
ped this  hint  at  prefent,  without  profecuting  it  any  farther.  It  cer- 
tainly concerns  all  lovers  of  fcience  not  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  ignorant  by  theirs  conclufions  ;  and  this 
feems  the  readieil  folution  oPthefe  difficulties* 

NOTE  tQJ*  P-  1^2. 

THAT  impious  nnaxim  of  the  ancient  philofophy,  JSx  nlbilo^ 
nihil  fif  by  which  the  tn'eation  of  matter  was  excluded,  ceafes 
to  be  a  maxim,  according  td  this  philofophy.  Not  only  the  will  oF 
the  fupremc  Being  may  create  matter  ;  but,  for  au^ht  we  know,  ^ 
priori^  the  will  of  any  other  being  might  create  it,  or  any  other  caufe, 
that  the  moft  whimfical  imagination  can  afligti. 

NOTE  [R],  p*  2oU 

THAT  property  is  a  fpecies  of  relation^  which  produces-  a  con- 
nexion between  the  perfon  and  the  obje£t,  is  evident  i  The 
imagination  pafTes  naturally  and  eafily  from  the  confideration  of  a 
field  to  that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  may  oiily  be  aflced, 
how  this  relation  is  rcfolvable  into  any  of  thofe  three,  viz.  caufaiton^ 
contiguity f  and  refemblance^  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the  only 
conne^ling  principles  among  ideas.  To  be  the  proprictot  of  any 
thing,  is  to  be  the  fole  perfon  whd,  by  the  laws  of  focicty,  has  a 
right  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  Tlu5  right  has 
at  lead  a  tendency  to  procure  the  perfon  the\exerclfe  of  it ;  and  in 
faft  does  commonly  procure  him  that  advantage*  For  .rights  which 
had  no  influence,  and  never  took  place,  would  be  no  rights  at  all. 
Now  a  perfon  who  diCpofcs  of  an  objcdt,  and  reaps  benefit  fi:om  it, 
both  produces,  or  may  produce,  effe£b  on  it,  and  is  affeded  by  it. 
Property  therefore  is  a  fpecies  oi  eaufation.  It  enables  the  perfon  to- 
produce  alterations  on  the  obje£l,  and  it  fiippofcs'  that  his  condition 
is  Improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  rektioii  the  mOft  in- 
ttreilln^  of  anv,  and  occurs  the  mod  frequently  to  the  mind. 

2Qa  NOTif 
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NOTE  [S],  p.  243. 

THIS  fidion  of  a  (late  of  nature,  as  a  ftate  of  war,  was  not  firft 
flarted  by  Mr  Hobbes,  a^  is  commonly  imagrined.  Flato  en- 
deavours to  refute  an  hypotheds  very  like  it  in  the  2d»  3d,  and  4tE 
book  de  repuhlsca.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary, .  fuppofes  it  certaia  and 
unirerfally  acknowledged  in  the  following  paflage.  ^^  Quis  eniia 
<<  veftri^m,  judices,  ignorat,  ita  naturam  rerum  tulifle^  nt  quodam 
*<  tempore  homines,  nondum  neque  naturali,  neqne  civili  jure  deficrip- 
^<  to,  fufi  per  agros,  ac  dlfperfi  vagarcntur,  tantumque  habercat  quan- 
<<  turn  manu  ac  viribus,  per  caedem  ac  vulnera,  aut  eripere,  aut  retl- 
*^  nere  potuiflent  ?  Qui  igituir  primi  virtute  &  confiliq  prseftanti  cxti- 
*<  terunt,  ii  perfpedlo  genere  humanse  docilitatis  atque  ingenii,  dilS- 
*^  patos,  nnum  in  locum  congreganmt,  cofque  ex  feritate  tUa  ad  jufti;- 
^<  tiam  ac  manfuctudinem  tranfduxcrunt. ,  Turn  res  ad  communem 
^^  utHitatem,  quas  publicas  appefiamus^  turn  conventicida  hooiiBttin» 
*^  quz  poftea  ciTitates  nominate  funt,  turn  domiciira  conjun£la,  qnaa 
*<  urbes  dicamus,  inyento  &  divioo.  Ba  humano  jure,^  mccnibua  fepiie-' 
'<  runt.  Atque  inter  hanc  vitam,  pprpolitam  humanitate,  5c  illam 
<<  immanent  nih3  tarn  intereft  qn^m  JUS  atqu<  V]S»  Horun  utro 
<<  uti  nolimiis,  idtero  eft  utendum.  Vim  leolumus.  eytiagui  ?  Jus 
*'  valeat  necefle  eft,  id  eft,  judicia,  quibos.omne  jus  contmetur*  Ju- 
**  dicia  difplicent,  aut  nulla,  funt  ^  Vis  dominetur  necefle  eft  I 
**  HsBC  vidcnt  omnes**^     Pro  Sext.  L  42.  ' 

NOTE  [T],, p.  251.  -     • 

THE  aothor  of  DEfprU  dct  Loix.  This  iflufiriouf  writer, 
however,  fets  out  with  a  different,  theory,  and  £uppoC<s  all 
right  to  be  founded  on  certain  rap^U  or  relations ;  which  is  a  fyf- 
tern  that,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  be  reconciled  with .  true  phflofo- 
phy.  Father  Mahbranche,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  firft  that 
ftarted  this  abftra^  theory  of  morals,  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others  \  and  as  it  excludes  all  fentiment^ 
and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reafon,  it  has  not  wanted  fol- 
lowers in  this  philofophic  age.  iSee  SeAion  L  Appendix.  L  With, 
regard  to  juftice,  the  virtue  here  treated  of,  the  infesencc  againft  this 
theory  fcems  (hort  and  concludve^  Property  is  allowed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  civil  laws  ;  civil  laws  are  aflowed  to  have  no  other  objedi 
but  the  intereft  of  focietjr :  This  therefore  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the 
fole  foundation  of  property  and  juftice.  -  Not  t  mention,  that  our 
obligation  itfelf  to  obey  the  magiftrate  a&d  his  laws  is  founded  oa  no* 
Ituiig  but  the  intctefts  of  fociety. 

If 
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If  the  ideal  of  juflice,  fometimesy  do  not  follow  the  difpontiont 
•f  civil  law  ;  we  fhaS  find,  that  thefe  cafes,  inflead  of  obje^llons,  are 
confirmations  of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where  a  civil  law  is  fo 
perverfe  as  to  crofs  all  the  interefts  of  focietj,  it  lofes  all  its  autho- 
rity, and  men  judge  by  the  ideas  of  natural  juilice,  which  are  con- 
formable to  thofe  interefts.  Sometimes  aUb  civil  laws,  for  ufeful 
purpoies,  require  a  ceremony  or  form  to  any  deed  ;  and,  where  that 
h  wanting,  their  decrees  run  contrary  to  the  ufual  tenor  of  juftice  ; 
but  one  who  takes  advantage  of  fuch  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  re- 
garded as  an  honeft  msm.  Thus,  the  interefts  of  fociety  require, 
that  contrads  be  fulfilled  ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  article 
either  of  natural  or  civil  juftice :  But  the  omiffion  of  a  trifling  cir- 
camftance  will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contra£^  in  foro  humano^ 
but  not  in  far9  confcitntis^  as  divines  exprefs  themfelves.  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  magiftrate  is  fuppofed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  of  en- 
forcing the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right.  Where  his  inten- 
tion extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable  to  the  interefts  of  fo- 
ciety, it  never  fails  to  alter  the  right :  a  clear  proof  of  the  origin  of 
juftice  and  of  property,  as  affigned  above. 

NOTE  [U],  p,  253. 

IT  is  evident,  that  the  will  or  confent  alone  never  transfers  property, 
nor  caufes  the  obligation  of  a  promife  (for  the  fame  reafoning 
extends  to  both),  but  the  will  muft  be  expreiTed  by  words  or  (igns, 
in  order  to  impofe  a  tie  upon  any  man.  The  expreflion  being  once 
brought  in  as  fubfervicnt  to  tlie  wiU,  foon  becomes  the  prindpal  part 
of  the  promife ;  nor  will  a  rhan  be  lefs  bound  by  his  word,  though  he 
fecretly  give  a  difierent  direction  to  his  intention,  and  *  withhold  the 
aiTent  oi  his  mind.  But  though  the  expreflion  makes,  on  moft  occa* 
fions,  the  whole  of  the  promife,  yet  it  does  not  always  fo  ;  and  one 
who  (hould  make  ufe  of  any  expreflion,  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
meaning,  and  which  he  ufes  without  any  fenfe  of  the  confequences, 
would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though  he  know  its  mean- 
ing, yet  if  he  ufe  it  in  jeft  only,  and  with  fuch  iigns  as  evidently 
fliow,  that  he  has  no  ferious  intention  of  binding  himfelf,  he  would 
not  ly  under  any  obUgation  of  performance  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  that; 
the  words  be  a  perfe6k  expreflion  of  the  will,  without  any  contrary 
iigna.  Nay^  even  this  we  muft  not  carry  fo  hx  as  to  imagine,  that 
one  whom,  by  our  quicknefs  o(  underftanding,  we  conje^ure,  from 
pertain  figns,  to  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound  by 
(U9  cxprelfion  yr  verbal  pronAife,  if  we  accept  of  i;  j  but  muft  limitj 

^  ^  3  Ail 
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this  conclofion  to  thofe  cafes  where  Che  figns  are  of  a  different  nature 
^rom  thofe  of  deceit.     All  thefe  contradidlions  are  eafily  accouDted 
for>  if  juftice  arife  entirely  from  its  ulefulnefs  to  fociety ;  hut  will 
never  he  explained  on  any  other  hypotheiis* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decifions  of  the  JtfulU  and  other 
relaxed  cafuifls,  were  commonly  formed  in  profeciition  of  fomc  fudi 
fubtilties  of  reafonlng  as  ar^  here  pointed,  oiit^  and  proceed  as  much 
from  the  habit  of  fcholaftic  refinement  as  from  any  corruption  of  the 
heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  authorify  of  Monf.  Bayle.  Sec  his  Dic- 
tionary, article  Loyola.  And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankiod 
n'fen  fo  high  againfl  thefe  cafuifts  ;  but  becaufe  every  one  perceived, 
that  human  fociety  could  not  fubflft  were  fuch  pra£^ices  authorized, 
find  that  morals  mud  always  be  handled,  with  a  view  to  public  intered, 
fnore  than  philofophical  regularity  ^  If  the  fecret  dirc^ioa  of  the 
intention,  faid  every  man  of  fenfe,  could  invalidate  a  contrad  \  where 
is  our  fecurity  \  And  yet  a  metaphyfical  fchoolman  might  think, 
that,  where  an  intention  was  fuppofed  to  be  req«ifite|  if  that  inten- 
tion rfally  had  not  place,  no  confequence  ought  to  follow,  and  no 
ohltgatioiT  be  impofed.  The  cafuidical  fubtilties  may  not  be  greats 
than  the  fubtilties  of  lawyers,  hinted  at  above  ;  but  as  the  foimer  are 
pernicious f  and  the  latter  innocent  and  even  necejfary^  this  is  the  reafc| 
of  the  vei7  different  reception  they  meet  with  from  the  world. 

It  is  a  do&ine  of  the  church  of  Rome,^that  the  prlefl,  by  a  fecret 
dire£lion  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  facrament.  This  poii' 
tion  is  derived  from  a  flri£i  and  regular  profecution  of  the  obvioui 
truth,  that  empty  words  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  intention  ta 
%ht  fpeaker,  can  never  be  attended  with  any  efFc£l.  If  the 'fame  coa- 
rlufzon  be  not  adoiitted  in  reafonings  concerning  civil  contrads,  where 
the  affair  is  allowed  to  be  of  fo  much  lefs  confequence  than  the  eter- 
nal falyation  of  thoufands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  mens  feufe  of  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  do6trine  in  the  former  cafe :  Ard 
we  may  thence  obferve,  that  however  pofjtive,  arrogant,  and  dogma- 
tical any  fuperftition  may  appear,  it  never  can  convey  any  thorough 
pcrfuafion  of  the  reality  of  its  objects,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on 
a  balance  lyith  the  common  incidents  of  life,  which  vy^e  learn  from 
£aily  obfcrfatipn  ^p4  experimental  reafoning. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  ?59. 

THE  only  folut^pn,  ^which  PJato  gives  to  all  the  ohjedions  that 
might  be  railed  againft  the  community  of  women,  cftablilhed 
in  his  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,  K«xxfr«  y«f>  in  rvr^  5  Xf)«ra<  i 
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Jimd  is  dtQitur  it  dketvr^  Id  quod  utile  Jit  honejlum  ejfe^  quod  autem 
inutile  Jit  turpe  ejfe.  De  Rep.  lib.  v.  p.  457.  ex  edit.  Sen  And 
this  maxim  will  admit  of  no  doubt^  where  public  utility  is  concern- 
fcd;  which  is  Plato^^  meaning.  And  indeed  to  what  other  pur- 
pofe  do  all  the  ideas  of  chaftity  and  modefly  ferve  ?  Nift  utile  ejl  quod 
facimuSf  frH^ra  efi  gloria^  fays  Phsedrus.  K«diof  r»»  ^KatZifnf  vSir,  fays 
Flutarch  de  nntiofo  pudore.  Klihil  eorum  quae  damnofa  funt,  pul- 
chrum  eft.     The  fame  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics.     ^9c<ri^  w»  " 

?r«/XM  0rymi99  that  «if«XfMnr  «  vn  irt^Kv  «fff.fi«cr,  »f%9^U  tc%ji  ^yo^rt;  tw  «c/><r>:y 
i  guf  rr^asmt  vrfoJ^tv.     Sept.  £mp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ao. 

NOTE  [Y],  p.  263. 

THAT  the  lighter  machine  yield  to  the  heavier,  and,  in  ma- 
chines ^f  the  &me  kind,  that  the  empty  /iel4  IP  ithe  loaded  : 
this  rule  is  founded  on  convenience.  That  thpfe  who  are  going  to 
the  capital  take  place  of  thofe  who  are  <:oming  from  it :  this  feems 
to  be  founded  on  fome  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of 
the  preference  of  the  &ture  to  the  paft.  From  like  re^dbns,  among 
foot-walkersy  the  right  hand  entitles  a  man  to  the  wall,  and  prevents 
joftling,  which  peaceable  people  find  very  difagree^hk  aod  in{:onve« 
|iient« 

NOTE  [Z],  pu  -265. 

WE  ought  not  to  imagine^  becaufe  an  inanimate  obje6i  may  be 
ufeful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  alfo,  accord- 
ing to  this  fyftem,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtuous.  The  fenti# 
mentSy  excited  by  utility,  are,  in  the  two  cafes,  very  different ;  and 
the  one  is  mixed  with  affedion,  efteem«  and  approbation,  5cc*  and 
not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  objc6l  may  have  good 
colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human  figure.  But  can  we  ever 
be  in  love  with  the  former  ?  .  There  are  a  numerous  fet  of  paflions 
and  fentimcnts,  of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are,  by  the  original 
conftitution  of  nature,  the  only  proper  objefts :  And  though  tlic 
very  fame  qualities  be  transferred  to  an  infenfible,  inanimate  being, 
they  will  not  excite  the  fame  fentiments.  The  beneficial  qualities  of 
herbs  and  minerals  are,  indeed,  fometimes  called  their  virtues  ;  but 
this  is  an  effcA  of  the  caprice  of  laugiiage,  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  reafoning.  For  though  there  be  a  fpecies  of  approbation 
attending  even  inanimate  objefts,  when  beneficial ;  yet  this  fcntlmcnt 
is  fo  weak,  and  fo  different  from  that  which  is  direfted  to  beneficent 
magiilfates  or  ftatefmen,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the 
fame  clafis  or  appellation* 
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•  •  •     •   •  , 

A  very  fmall  vtriation  pf  the  obje£%,  tren  where  the  fame  quali- 
ties are  prefenredy  wiU  dcftroy  a  fentiment.  Thus,  the  fame  beamy, 
transferred  to  a  different  fex,  excites  no  amorous  paffion,  where  na- 
ture is  not  extremely  perrerted* 

NOTE  [A A],  p.  267- 

UNquti FULNESS    to   parents  is  difapproved   of    by   mankind, 

tvyxvfntrti.     Ingratitude  for  a  like  reafon  (though  he  feems  there  to 

mix  a  more  generous   regard)    nnaymtaxrwrlaf  fisv  nnrt)ia(,  a^mftfciU^y 

ivtmfuat  5  Biitfixf.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  Perhaps  the  hiftorian  only  meaot, 
that  our  fympathy  and  humanity  were  more  enlivened  by  oar  coq- 
fidering  the  flmilanty  of  our  cafe  with  that  of  the  perfon  fufferiag; 
which  is  a  juft  fentiment. 

J^OTE  [BB],  p.  272. 

IT  is  necdiefs  to  ptifh  our  refearches  fo  far  as  to  afk»  why  "Kc  bsrr 
humanity  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  ?  It  is  fufficicnt,  ths: 
this  is  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  htiman  nature.  We  muH  flop 
iomewhere  in  our  examination  of  caufcs ;  and  there  are,  in  eicrr 
fcience,  fome  general  principles,  beyond  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
^nd  any  prificiple  more  generaL  (fo  man  is  abfolutely  indifffTcc: 
to  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  others.  The  firft  has  a  natural  ten* 
Acncj  to  give  pleafure ;  the  fecond,  pain.  This  every  one  may  bl 
in  himfelf.  It  is  not  probable,  that  thefe  principles  can  be  refolved 
jnto  principles  more  fimple  and  univerfal,  whatever  attempts  mt 
have  been  made  to  that  purpofe.  But  if  it  were  poflible,  it  belorgJ 
not  to  the  prefent  fubjefl ;  and  we  may  here  fafely  confidcr  tkx 
principles  as  original :  Happy,  if  we  can  reader  all  the  confcquenca 
fufficiently  plain  and  perfplcqous. 

•   •  NOTE  [CC]^  p.  27.7. 

IN  proportion  to  'the  ftation  which  a  man  pofleiFes,  according  to 
the  rebtions  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  we  always  exped  from  h^^ 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  good^  and.  when  difappointed,  blame  h 
inutility  ;  and  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill  or  prejudit 
arife  from  his  condudl  and  behaviour*  When  the  intereils  of  i^k 
country  interfere  with  thofe  of  another,  wc  eilimate  the  merits  ol* 
ftatefman  by  the  good  or  ill  which  refults  to  his  own  country  ^ 
his  meafures  aqd  counfels,  without  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  :•' 
brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals.  His  fellow-citizens  are  the  ohji^h 
which  ly  neareft  the  eye,  while  wc  determine  his  charaftcr.    Awl  3< 
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nature  has  implanted  in  eveiy  one  a  fuperior  affedtion  to  his  own 
country^  we  never  cxpei^  any  regard  to  dlilant  natlonsy  where  a  com- 
petition arifea.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man  confuks  the 
good  of  his  own  community,  we  are  fenfible,  that  the  general  intcreft 
of  mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loofe  indeterminate  views 
.to  the  good  of  a  fpecies,  whence  no  beneficial  a6tion  could  ever  jne- 
fulty  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  objed,  on  which  they  could  cxeit 
tliemfelvcju 

NOTE  [DD],  p.  280- 

FOR  a  like  reafon,  the  tendencies  of  a6iion&  and  charaders,  not 
their  real  accidental  confequences,  are  alone  regarded  lit  our 
moral  determinations  or  general  judgments  ;  though  in  our  real  feel- 
ing or  fentimenty  we  cannot  help  paying  greater  regard  to  one  whofe  ' 
ilation,  joined  to  virtue,  renders  him  really  ufcful  to  fociety,  than  to 
one  who  exerts  the  focial  virtues  only  in  good  intentions  and  benevo- 
lent affedions.  Separating  the  charader  from  the  fortune,  by  an 
eafy  and  necelTary  effort  of  thought,  we  pronounce  thefe  perfons 
alike,  and  give  them  the  fame  general  praife.  The  judgment  corseds, 
^r  endeavours  to  corred,  the  appearance ;  but  if  not  able  entirely  to 
prevail  over  fentiment. 

Why  is  this  pea^h-tree  faid  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  be* 
caufc  it  produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  not  the  fame 
praife  be  given  it  though  fnails  or  vermin  had  deftroyed  the  peaches 
before  they  came  to  full  maturity  ?  In  morals  too,  is  not  ihe  tree  known 
-by  thefrwt  >  And  cannot  we  eaflly  diilinguifh  between  nature  and  ac- 
cident in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  other  ? 

NOTE  [EE],  p.  281. 

IT  is  wifely  ordained  by  nature,  tliat  private  conncdions  (hould 
commonly  prevail  over  univerlal  views  and  confideratlous ;  other- 
wife  our  affedions  and  anions  would  be  diffipated  and  loil  for  want 
of  a  proper  limited  objefl.  Thus  a  fmall  benefit  done  to  ourfekes, 
or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lively  fentiraents  of  love  and  appro- 
bation than  a  great  benefit  done  to  a  diftant  commonwealth :  But 
Hill  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the  fenfes,  to  correct  thefe  inequalities  by 
rcfiedion,  and  retain  a  general  ilandard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded 
chiefly  on  general  ufefulnefs. 

NOTE   [FF],  p.  286. 

ONE  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creature  to 
whom  the  appearance  of  happinefs  (where  envy  or  revenge  has 
|io  place)  docs  not  give  pleafure  ;  that  of  mifcry,  uneafinefs.     This 

feems 
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fccmn  infcparaUe  from  our  make  and  conflitatioi\.  Bqt  they  are  only 
the  more  generous  minds,  that  are  thence  prompted  to  feek  zcabuily 
the  good  of  others,  and  to  have  a  real  paflton  for  their  wd&it. 
^ith  men  of  narrow  and  ungenerpus  fpirit«,  this  fympathjr  goes  not 
beyk>nd  a  flight  feeding  of  the  imaginationj  which  ferves  only  to  a- 
cite  fentiments  of  comphkcency  or  cenfure,  and  makes  them  apply  to 
tlie  obje6^  either  honourable  or  diihonourable  appellationa.  A  gnping 
mifer,  for  inftance,  praifes  extremely  indufiry  and  frugaBty  cygh  ia 
otbei's,  and  fets  them,  in  his  eftimation,  above  all  the  other  virtiKs. 
He  knows  the  good  that  refults  from  them,  and  feek  that  (pedes  sf 
happinefs  with  a  more  lively  fympathy  than  any  other  you  could  re- 
prefent  to  him  ;  though  perhaps  he  would  not  part  with  a  fluDing  tq 
make  the  fortune  of  the  indullrious  man  whpm  he  praifes  (b  h^y. 

'NOTE  [GG],  p.  2^7. 

DI0DORU8  SiCULUs^  lib.  XV.  It  may  not  be  improper  (0  give 
the  character  of  Epaminondas,  as  drawn  by  the  hiftorian,  in 
order  to  fhow  the  ideas  of  pyfed  merit  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
ages.  In  other  illuftrious  men^  fays  he,  you  will  obferve,  that  fsdi 
pofleifed  fome  one  (hining  quality,  which  was  the  foundation  of  hii 
fame :  In  Epaminondas  all  the  viriues  are  found  united ;  force  of 
body,  eloquence  of  cxpreffion,  vigour  of  mind^  contempt  of  ridM% 
gentlenefs  of  difpofitioo^  and  wiat  u  fbie/fy  to  be  regarded^  coaipgt  aai 
conduffc  in  war, 

NOTE  [HH],  p.  298. 

ALL  men  ai«  equally  liable  to  pain  and  difeafe  and  ficknefs ;  snd 
may  again  recover  health  and  eafe.  Thefc  circumftances,  as 
they  make  no  difUnftion  between  one  man  and  another,  are  no  fource 
of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt.  But  comparin|p  our  own 
fpecies  to  fuperior  ones,  it.  is  a  very  mortifying,  confideration,  that 
we  fhe^d  all  be  fp  liable  to  difeafes  and  infirmities  ;  and  divines  ac- 
cordingly employ  this  topic  in  order  to  deprefs  fdf-conceit  and  vanity. 
They  would  have  more  fuccefs  if  the  common  bent  of  our  thoughts 
were  not  perpetually  turned  to  compare  ourfelves  with  others.  The 
iniirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying  ;  becaufe  a  compartfon  with  the 
young  may  take  place.  The  king's  evil  is  indufbioufly  concealed, 
becaufe  it  afFe6l«  others,  and  is  often  tranfmitted  to  poflerity.  The 
cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  fbch  difeafes  as  convey  any  naufeous  or 
frightful  images ;  the  epilepfy,  for  inftanee,  uJecrs,  fores,  fcabs,  && 
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NOTE. [II],  p.  300. 

THERE  is  fometbiog  eztraordioary,  and  feemingly  unaccounU 
able,  in  the  operation  of  our  pailioat;  when  we  confider  the  for- 
tune and  fltuation  of  others.  Very  often  another's  advancement  and 
profperity  produces  envy,  which  has  a  ftrong  mixture  of  hatred,  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  compkrifon  of  onrfelves  with  the  perfon.  At" 
the  very  fame  time,  or  at  leaft,  in  very  fhort  intervals,  we  may  fed  the 
paifion  of  refpe^,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  afTe&ion  or  good-will,  with  a 
;nixture  of  humility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes  of  our  fel- 
lows often  caufe  pity,  which  has  in  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  good-wilL 
This  fentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  allied  to  contempt,  which  is  a  fpeciei 
of  diflike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I  only  point  out  thefe  phaenome- 
na  as  a  fubjed  of  fpeculation  to  fuch  as  are  curioug  with  regard  to 
moral  inquiries.  It  is  fufBcient  for  the  prefent  purpofe  to  oblerve  in 
general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly  caufie  refpe^  poverty  an4 
meannefs  contempt,  though  particular  views  ^d  inddenta  may  fome* 
times  raife  the  paffions  of  envy  and  of  pity. 

NOTE  [KK],p.  302. 

THERE  10  no  man,  who,  on  particular  occafions,  is  not  aSeded 
with  all  the  difiigreeable  paffions,  fear,  anger,  deje&ion,  grief» 
melancholy,  anxiety,  8cc.  But  thefe,  fo  far  as  they  are  natural  and 
univer&l,  make  no  difference  between  one  man  and  another^  and  can 
never  be  the  obje£^  of  blame.  It  is  only  when  the  difpoiition  gives  4 
profenfity  to  any  of  thefe  diiagreeable  palfioi)^,  that  they  disfigure  tho 
character ;  and,  by  giving  uneaflnefsi  convey  the  fentiment  of  diiap- 
probation  to  thd  fpc^tor. 

flOTE  [LL],p.305. 

TACIT,  hift.  lib.  iii«  The  author,  ^entering  upon  the  narrationf 
fays,  Lanlata  veJU^  frdum  fpeOacul^m  ducehat%ir^  multis  inerepan* 
t'duSf  nullo  inlacrimante :  defbrmitas  exitus  mifericordiam  abfbilerat. 
To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method  of  thinking,  we  muft  make  allow- 
oncc  for  the  ancient  maxims,  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  bis  liffi 
after  It  became  di(honourable  ^  but,  as  he  had  alwap  a  right  to  difpob 
of  it,  it  then  because  a  duty  to  part  with  it. 

NOTE  [MM],  p.  30^ 

THE  abfence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the  high- 
eft  kind  ;  as  in  the  inftaace  of  ingratitudCt  as  well  as  neaAnefib 
Where  we  exped  a  beauty,  the  di&ppoiatment  gives  an  uneafy  kob^ 
tion,  and  produces  a  real  deformity.  An  abfodtnefs  of  charador  Uke- 
^'Ue  is  difguftful  and  contemptible  in  aogthcr  tiew.    Where  a  maa 
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has  no  fenfe  of  value  in  himfelf,  we  are  not  likel^  to  haye  any  blgKer 
cfteem  of  him.  And  if  thte  fame  perfon  who  crouches  to  his  fupen'orif 
IS  infolent  to  lils  inferiors  (as  often  happens),  this  contrariety  of  bck- 
viottr>  inilead  of  corr^fng  the  forntjer  vice,  aggravates  it  cxtrcmdy, 
by  the  aMition  of  a  vice  ftill  more  odious.     See  Se£l.  8. 

NOTE  [NN1,  p.'  328. 

IT  fcems  certah),  both  from  reafon  and  experience,  that  a  rude  un- 
taught  favage/  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the  ideas  of 
private  utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  faint' conceptions  of  a  geoenl 
rule  or  fyftem  of  behaviour.  The  man  who  ftands  oppofite  to  him  is 
battle,  he  hates  heartily,  not  only  for  the  prefent  moment,  which  ii 
alnaoft  unavoidiible,  but  for  ever  after ;  nor  is  he  fatisfied  without  ik 
moft  extreme  punifhment  and  vengeance.  But  we,  accuftomed  tofo- 
ciety,  and  to  more  enlarged  reflections,  confider,  that  this  man  is  fif- 
ing his  own  country  and  community ;  that  any  man;  in  the  fame  fits- 
^ony  would  do  the  fame  ;  that  we  ourfelves,  •  in  like  circumftaDm, 
obfcrve  a  like  condufl ;  that,  in  general,  human  focletyis  bcftfu?- 
ported  on  fuch  maximsl  And  by  thefe  fuppoiitions  and  viewsi  w; 
corrc£^,  in  fome  meafure,  our  ruder  and  narrower  paffions.  Aod 
though  much  of  our  frietidfhip  and  enmity  be  ftill  regulated  by  priizte 
coniidenitions  of  benefit  and  harm,  we  pay  at  leaft  this  homage  togt- 
reral  rules  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  refpe6t,  that  wecomfflonly 
pervert  our  adverfaiy's  'cdnduft,  by  Imputing  mah'ce  or  injufticc  w 
him,  in  ordet  to  give  vent  to  thofe  paffions  which  arife  from  fclf-iof 
aTid  private  intercft.  When  the  heart  is  fuH  of  rage,  it  never  w'aas 
pretences  of  this  nature  ;  though  fometimes  as  frivolous  as  thofe  froa 
which  Horace,  being  almoft  crufhed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  affefts  toac- 
cnfe  of  parricide  the  firft  plstnter  of  it. 

NOTE  [00],  p.  353. 

BEnetolence  naturally  divides  into  two  kinds,  the  ^r«W  w^ 
the  particular,  llie  firft  is,'  where  we  have  nO  friend/liip  or 
connection,  or  efteem  for  the  perfon,  but  feel  only  a  general  fympathy 
with  him,  or  a  compaflion  for  his  pains,  and  a  congratulatioa  vitb  m 
pleafures.  -  The  other  fpecies  of  benevolence  is  founded  on  an  opmwc 
of  virtue,  on  fcrviccs  done  us,  or  on  fome  particular  conneAioot 
Both  thefe  fentiments  muft  be  allowed  real  in  human  nature;  ^ 
whether  they  will  refolve  into  fome  nice  confiderations  of  fcif-IoTe,is* 
quelUon  more  curious  than  important.  The  former  fcntimcnt,  to  wiii 
that  of  general  benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  fympathy,  we  m 
hate  occafioD  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  cburfe  of  tlus  inquirr; 
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and  I  afiume  it  as  realf  from  gcoend  experience,  without  aoy  other 

proof. 

NOTE  [PP],  p.  i&2.  ..     .     ..      .. 

THIS  theory  concerning  the  griglq  of  property,  and  confeqiiently 
of  juftice,  is,  in  the  main,  the  fame  with  that  hbted  at  and  jid- 
opted  by  Grottus.  <*  Hinc  difcimus,  quas  fuerit  cauia»  ob  quam  9 
*<  primaeva  communione  rerum  primp  mob3iur%  deidde  et  immobilium 
*<  difceffum  ell :  nimirum  quod  cum  non  conteati  homines  vei4;i  iponttf^ 
<'  natis^  a^tra  habitare,  corpore  aut  nudo  ^ere,  aut  corticibiis  arbo* 
*<  rum  ferarumve  pellibus  Teftito,  vltae  genus  exquifitius  ddegtfient>  in^ 
<<  duftria  opus  fuit,  quam  finguii  lebqs  fingulis  adhiberent :  Quo  mi- 
<*  nus  autem  frudlus  in  commune  <;onferrentury  primum  obilitit  lOco-' 
*'  rum,  in  quae  homines  difcelTerunt,  diftantia^  deiude  juftitise  et  amoria 
<<  defedtus,  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  confiimrptione 
^*  frudluum,  qu2  debebat,  aequalKas  ferraretur*  Simxd  difcimud,  qoo- 
'<  mpdo  res  in  proprietatem  iverint ;  non  animt  ai6^u.  folo,  ncquc  eaim 
*<  fcire  alii  poter^nt,  quid  alii  fuum  eS*e  yellent^  ut«o  abftiaereiity  eO 
<^  idem  velle.  plures  poterant ;  fed  padlo  quodam  aut  exprefib,  ut  per 
<<  divifionem,  aut  tacito,  ut  per  oc(;upati9nem«''  De  jure  belli  et 
pacis^  Lib*  ii.  cap.  2.  ^  2.  art.  4.  et  j. 

NOTE  [QiiJ,  p.  3^5' . 

NATURAL  may  be  oppoTcd,. either,  to  what  Wunftfmti^  mracm^^ 
lous;  or  artificial.  In  the  two  former  fiepfe^  juiUcf  and  proper* 
ty  are  undoubtedly  naturaL  But  as  they  fuppofe  reafon,  forethongiit^^ 
deiign,  and  a  focial  union  and  coafederacy  among  mei)t  perhaps  that 
epithet  cannot  ilridly,  iu  the  laft  fenft^  be  applied  to  them.  Had  me» 
lived  without  fociety,  property  had  never  been  knowoy,  and  neither 
juftice  nor  injudice  had  ever  exifted.  But  fociety  among  biuiMin  cKa«> 
tures  had  been  impoifiblc  without  reafon  an|d  forethought.  Iisferior 
animals  that  unite,  are  guided  by  i^ftiad,  pnrhich  fupplies  the  place  of 
reafon.     But  all  thcfe  difputes  are  mq-ely  veirbaL  * 

NOTE  LRR]»IV.364,  -  ? 

THAT  there  be  a  feparation  or  diftioftion  of  pofl^ooi,  and  that/ 
this  feparation  be  fleady  and  conftant :  this  is  abfolutely  re- 
quired by  the  intereds  of  fociety ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  juftice  and* 
property.  What  pofTcflions  are  afilgned  to  particular  perfons :  this  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  pretty  Indifferent;  and  is  often  .determined  by. 
very  frivolous  views  and  coniiderations.  We  (hall  mention  a  few  par- 
ticulars. •  . 
Were  a  fociety  formed  among  feveral  independent  members^  the 
moil  obvious  rule  which  could  be  agreed  on^  would  be^  to  annex  pro-^" 
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pcrty  to  prifint  pofleffiooy  and '  leave  every  one  a  right  to  viiat  be  at 
prefent  enjoys.  The  relation  of  poffeffion  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  perfoQ  and  the  object,  oatoraDy  draws  on  the  relatioa  of 
property. 

For  a  like  reafon,  occupation  or  firft  poffeffion  becontcs  the  founda- 
tion of  property. 

Where  a  nan  beftows  labour  and  induftry  upon  any  objed  which 
before  belongred  to  nobody ;  as  in  cutting  down  and  (haping  a  tree,  in 
cultivating  a  fieldt  &C4  the  alterations  which  he  produces,  ^ufes  a  re- 
lation between  him  and  the  objedi,  and  naturally  engages  us  to  annex 
it  to  hiniy  by  the  new  relation  df  property.  This  caufe  here  concort 
with  the  public  utility^  which  confifts  in  the  encouragennent  given  tor 
induflry  and  labour.' 

Perhaps  too,  private  humatiity  towards  the  poffeiTor  (joifcnrs  in  tbis 
inftance  with  the  other  motives,  and  eftgages  us  to  leave  with  him  what 
he  has  acquired  by  his  fweat  and  labour,  and  what  he  has  flattered 
himfelf  in  the  conftant  enjoyment  of.  For  though  private  humanity 
can  by  no  means  be  the  origin  of  juilice,  finee  the  latter  virtue  fo  often 
contradi^s  the  former ;  yet,  when  the  rule  of  feparate  ^nd  conftant 
poffeflion  is  once  formed,  by  the  indifpenfable  neceffities  of  fociHy, 
private  humanity,  and  an  averfion  to  the  doing  a  hardfhip  to  another, 
may,  in  a  particular  inftance,  give  rife  to  a  particular  rule  of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  right  of  fucceffion  or  inherit'* 
ance  much  depends  on  thofe  connections  of  the  imagination ;  and  that 
the  relation  to  a  former  proprietor  begetting  a  relation  to  the  objed, 
18  the  caufe  why  the  property  is  transferred  to  a  man  after  the  death 
of  his  kinfman.  It  is  true,  induftry  is  more  encouraged  by  the  trans- 
ference of  poffeffion  to  children  or  near  relations  :  But  this  confideia- 
tion  will  only  have  place  in  a  cultivated  fociety  ;  whereas  the  right  of 
fucceffion  is  regarded  even  among  the  greateft  Barbsfrians. 

Acquilition  of  property,  by  accejji^ny  can  be  explained  iso  w^y  buC 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  relations  and  connedtiops  of  the  unagina' 
lion. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  moft  nations,  and  by  the  na- 
tural tuni  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors  of  their 
banks,  excepting  fuch  vaft  rivers  as  tl\e  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  which 
feem  too  large  to  follow  as  an  acCeffion  to  the  property  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  fields.  Yet  even  thefe  rivers  are  confidered  as  the  property  of 
that  nation  through  whofe  dominions  they  run  \  the  idea  of  a  nation 
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\)eiQg  of  a  fuitaUe  bulk  to  correfpond  with  them,  and  bear  them  fuck 
a  relation  in  the  fancy. 

The  acceilions  which  are  made  to  land  botdering  upon  xivert,  foHow 
the  landy  iay  the  civilians,  provided  It  be  made  by  what  they  call  a//ii- 
viofif  that  is,  infenfibly  and  imperceptibly  ;  which  are  circumilances 
that  affift  the  imagination  in  the  conjun^ion. 

Where  tliere  i»  any  confiderable  portion  torn  at  once  fronxone  bank 
and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  his  property  whofe  land  it  ial1» 
on,  till  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  tiH  the  trees  and  plants  have  fgi^ad 
their  roots  into  both.  Before  that^  the  thought  does  not  fufficiently 
join  them. 

In  ihort,  we  mnil  ever  difUngruifli  between  the  neceffity  of  a  fepara- 
tlon  and  cooftancy  in  mens  poflefiion,  and  the  rules  which  affign  par* 
ticular  objeds  to  particular  ^rfons.  The  firft  necefiity  is  obvious, 
ilrong,  and  invinciUe  ^  The  latter  may  depend  on  a  public  utility, 
more  light  and  frivolous;  on  the  fentiment  of  private  humanity,  and  a- 
veriion  to  private  hardihip ;  on  pofitive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies^ 
and  very  fine  connexions  and  turns  of  the  imagination. 

NOTE  [SSI,  P*  368.      . 

THE  term  fride  is  coounonly  takcfn  in  a  bad  fenfe ;  bat  this  fei-' 
timent  (eems  indfSerent,  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  accor- 
ding as  it  is  wen  or  ill  founded,  and  accofding  to  the  other  drcttm- 
ilances  which  accompaay  it.  The  French  exprefs  this  fentiteent  by 
the  term  amour  propre ;  but  as  they  alfo  exprefs  felf-love,  as  wdl  aa 
vanity,  by  the  fame  term,  there  arifes  thence  a  great  coniufion  in  Ro- 
chefoucauh,  and  many  of  their  moral  writers* 

NOTE  [TT],  p.  370. 

LOVE  and  efteera  are  nearly  the  fame  pallion,  and  arife  from  fimr* 
lar  caufes.  The  qualities  which  produce  both  are  fuch  as  com- 
municate pleafure.  But  where  this  pleafure  is  fevere  and  ferious ;  or 
where  its  objedt  t»  great,  and  makes  a  ftrong  impreflion,  or  where  it 
produces  any  degree  of  humility  and  awe  $  in  all  thcfe  caies,  the  paf- 
fion  which  arifes  from  the  pleafure  ia  more  properly  denominated 
efteem  than  love.  Benevolence  attends  both ;  but  is  conne6ied  with 
love  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  There  feems  to  be  ftill  a  Wronger 
mixture  of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of  humility  in  efteem  ;  and  the 
rea£bn  would  not  be  difficult  to  one  who  ftudied  accurately  the  paf* 
fions.  AU  thefe  various  mixtures,  and  compoiitions  and  appearances' 
of  fentiooeat,  form  a  very  curious  fub|e&  of  fpeculaticm,  but  are  wid^ 
•f  our  jprcfent  purpofe.  Tb^ughout  this  inquiry,  we  alnrays  coa/ider, 
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in  gentnlf  what  qualities  are  a  fubje^t  of  praife  or  of  cenfure,  witbout 
entering  into  all  the  minute  differences  of  fentiment  which  they  excite. 
It  is  evident^  that  whatever  is  contemned^  is  alfo  diOtkedt  as  well  ai 
what  ts  hated  ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  take  objeAs  according  ta 
their  moA.  firaple  views. and  appearances.  Thefe  fciences  are  bm  too 
apt  to  appear  abftradb  to  common  readcrsy  even  with  all  the  precamions 
which  we  can  take  to  dear  them  from  fuperfluous  fpeculatioos,  and 
bring  them  down  to  every  capacity. 

NOTE  [UU],  p.  372. 

THE  following  pai&ge  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being  the 
mod  clear  and  exprefs  to  our  purpofe  that  any  thing  can  bf 
imagined  ;  and  in  a  difpuce  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  muf^y  on  account 
of  the  author,  carry  an  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peaL 

**  Virtus  autem,  qus  eft  per  fe  ipfa  laudabilis,  et  fine  qua  nihil  hu- 
<^  dari  potefty  tamen  habet  pluret  partes,  quanim  alia  eft  alia  ad  kada- 
**  tiooem  aptior.  Sunt  eoim  aliae  virtutes,  quse  vidcntur  in  morihos 
**  hominum,  et  quadam  comitate  ac  benelicentta  pefitse-:  a^  quae  in 
**  ingenii  alxqua  facuhate,  aut  animi  magnitudine  ac  robore.  Nam  de- 
«  mentia,  juftitia,  benig^nkaa,  Mety  fbrtitudo  in  periculia  communibus, 
<<  juconda  eft  audita,  in  laudadpoSbus.  Omnes  eaim  hte  virtutes  ooi 
«  tarn  ipfis,  qui  eas  in  fe  habent,  quam  generi  hominum  fruduofx  pu- 
<<  taatur.  'Sapientia,  et  magnitudo  ahimi,  qua  omnes  ree  humanar, 
«K  tenues  et  pp  nihtlo  putantur }  'et  in  cogitando  vis  quaedam  ingeoii, 
**  et  ip(a  eloqMutia  admirationis  habft-non  minus,  jucunditatis  miniif. 
**  Ipfos  enim  magis  videtur,  quos  laudamus,  quam  ittos,  apud  quos  hu- 
<i  damus,  ornare  ac  tueri :  fed  tamen  in  laudanda  jungenda  funt  etiam 
^  haec  genera  virtutum.  Ferunt  enim  aures  hominum,  cum  iHa  qua 
**  jucunda  et  grata,  turn  etiam  iHa,  quae  mirabilia  liint  in  virtute,  bm- 
^  dari."     De  grot*  Hb,  it.  caf»  69. 

I  fuppofe,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
fetter  his  moral  fentiments  by  narrow  fyftems,  or  perfuade  him  that  no 
qualities  weie  to  be  admitted  as  vtrtuss^  or  acknowledged  to  be  a  pan 
of  perfomai  mertty  but  what  were  recommended  by  The  Wb^U  Duly  0/ 
Mafu  • 

NOTE  [XX],  p.  395. 

DU  RING  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  Romans  feem  to  have 
been  more  given  to  intrigues  and  gallatitry  than  the  Englifli  are 
at  prefent :  And  the  women  of  condition,  in  order  to  retain  thdr  !oir« 

crs>  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  thofe  who  were  addifte^ 

la 
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to  weachlag  and  low  amoare.     They  were  called  AnciIIanoli.     See 
Seneca  de  beneficiis,  lib.  i;  cap.  9.     See  alfo  Martial,  lib.  xiL  epis^ 

NOTE  [YY],  p.  408. 
«  T?  RAGILIS  &  bboriola  mortalitas  in  partes  i(U  digeffit*  iofir- 
**  JC  mitatit  fuse  memor^  ut  portionibus  quifquis  coleret,  quQ  maxu 
<<  me  indigeret.'*  Plin.  lib.  ij.  cap.  7..  So  early  as  HeAod's  time, 
there  were  3O9OOO  deities.  O/er.  6  Z)/Vr,  lib.  £•  ver.  250.  But  the 
talk  to  be  performed  by  thefe  feems  fUU  too  great  for  their  number. 
The  provinces  of  the  deities  were^^fo  fubdivided,  that  there  was  even  a 
God  of  Sneezing,  See  Arift.  ProbL  fe£t.  53.  cap.  7.  The  province 
of  copulation,  fuitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  divid- 
ed among  feveral  deities* 

NOTE  [ZZ],  p.  420. 

IT  win  be  eafy  to  give  a  reafon,  why  Thaks,  Anaxinlander,  and 
thofe  early  philofpphers,  who  really  were  atheifts,  might  be 
very  orthodox  in  the  Pagan  creed  ;  and  why  Anaxagotas  and  Socra« 
tesy  though  real  theifts,  muft  naturally,  in  ancient  tifxies,  be  cfleem- 
cd  impious.  The  blind,  unguided  powers  of  nature,  if  they  could 
produce  men,  might  alfo  produce  fuch  beings  as  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune; who  being  the  moil  powerful,  intelligent  exlftenccs  in  the 
world,  would  be  proper  obJe£ls  of  woHhip.  But  where  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  the  firft  caufe  of  all,  is  admitted,  thefe  capnciouf  beings^ 
if  they  exift  at  all,  mud  appear  very  fubordinate  and  dependent,  and 
confequently  be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  deities.  Plato  (de  leg. 
lib.  X.)  affigns  this  reafon  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras, 
namely,  his  denying  the  divinity  of  the  ftars,  planets,  vmd  other  ere- 
ated  objefts. 

NOT£  [AAA];  p.  437. 
•\  r  ERRiuS  FLACCUS,  cited  by  Pliny,  h^.  xxviii.  cap.  n.  af- 
HV  ^  firmed)  that  it  was  ufual  for  the  Romans,  before  they  laid 
fiege  to  any  tot^n«  to  invocate  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place';  and  by 
promifing  him  greater  honours  than  thofe  he  at  present  enjoyed,  bribe 
him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and  votaries.  The  name  of  the  tutelar 
deity  of  Rome  vrzs  for  this  reafon  kept  a  moft  religious  myflery  ;  left 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  fhould  be  able,  in  the  fame  manner,  to 
draw  him  over  to  their  fervice.  For  without  the  name,  they  thought 
nothing  of  that  kind  could  be  pradifed.  Pliny  lays,  that  the  dom-> 
mon  fi>rm  of  invocation  was  preferved  to  his  time  in  die  ritual  of  the 
Vol.  1L  2  R  ponciAt 
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pontiffs.    And  Macrobius  has  tt^fmitted  a .  copy  of  it  from  i3tut  £e* 
tiret  things  pf  Sammonicus  Serenus. 

NOTE  [BBB],.p.439. 

MOST  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human  facrificcs  ; 
though^  perhaps,  that  impioue  fuperftition  has  -nerer  pre- 
yaiied  very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unlefs  we  except  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  for  the  Tyrians  foon  aboliftied  it.  A  facrifice  is  conoeived 
as  a  prcfent ;  and  any  {Srefent  is  delivered  to  their  deity  by  deftroying 
St}  and  rendering  it;  ufelefs  to  men  \  by  burning  what  is  folid«  pour- 
ing out  the  L'quidi  and  killing  the  animate.  For  want  of  a  better 
way  of  doing  him  fervice,  we  do  ourfelves  an  injury  ;  and  fancy  that 
We  thereby  exprefs,  at  lead,  the  heartroefs  of  our  good- will  and  ado- 
ration. Thus  our  mercenary  devotion  deceives  ourfelves,  and  kna^ 
gines  it  deceives  the  deity. 

NOTE  [CCCJ,  p.  44^. 

IT  is  ftrange  that  the  Egyptian  religion,  though  fo  abfurd,  (hoald 
yet  have  borne  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  the  Jewiih,  that  an- 
cient writers  even  of  the  greateft  genius  were  not  able  to  obfervc  any 
difference  between  them.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  both  Tacitus 
-and  Suetonius,  when  they  mention  that  decree  of  the  fenate,  under 
Tiberius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  and  Jewifh  profelytes  were  basifk- 
ed  from  Rome,  exprefsly  treat  thefe  religions  as  the  fame  f  audit  ap- 
pears, that  even  the  decree  itfelf  was  founded  on  that  fuppofitioiK 
^  A£ium  &  de  facris  ^gyptiis,  Judaicifque  pellendis ;  Icidhimque 
**  pstrum  confultum,  ut  quatuor  millialibertiifi  generis  ^iiyCi^«r^£rMRr 
**  infe^la,  quis  idonea  oetas,  in  infulam  Sardiniam  veherentur,  coerren- 
'*  dis  illic  latrociniis  :  et^fi  pb  gravitatem  coeli  interiifent,  v/le  damnam  : 
'*  Ccteri  cederent  Italia,  nifl  certam  ante  diem  profanos  rxtus  exuif- 
•*  fcnt.'*  Tacit.'  ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  "  Externas  caercmooias, 
•*  iEgypfclos,  Judcticofque  ritus  compefcuit,  coa£lus,  max  fufer^tioBe 
^  ea  tcnebantur,  rellgiofas  veftcs  cum  inftrumento  omni  combureir/* 
Ac.  Suet  on.  Tiber,  c,  36.  Thefe  wife  heathens,  obfervixlg  fomc- 
thing  in  the  general  air,  and  genius  and  fpiiit  of  the  two  rdigioos  to 
be  the  fame,  edeemed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  ta 
deferve  any  attention , 

NOTE  [DDD],  p.  456. 

XENOPHON's  condu£^»  as  related  byhimfelf,  is,  at  once,  an 
inconteftible  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  xnankiod  in 
thofe  ages,  and  the  incoherencies,  in  all  ages^  of  mens  cypinions  in 
itligious  mtftters.    That  great  eaptain  and  philofophert  the  didiAk 
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tf  SocrateSy  and  one  who  has  delivered  fome  of  the  moft  refined'  fenti- 
xnenta  with  regard  to  a  deity,'  gave  all  the  following  marks  of  vulgar^ 
Pagan  fuperftition.     By  Socrates's  advice,'  he  cdhfulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  before  he  would  engage  in  the  expedition  of  Cyriis.     Dd 
exped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  est*  edit.  LetincT.     Has  a  dream  the  night  aftei" 
the  generals  were  fcized  ;  which  he  pay^  great  regard  to,  but  thinU 
ambiguous.     Id.  p.  29  j.     He  and  the  ^  whole  amiy  tegafd  fneezing 
as  a  very  lucky  omen.     Id.  [/.  300*     Has  another  dream  when  he 
comes  to  the  river  Centrites,  which  hift  feUbw-general,  Chii^ofophus, 
alfo  pays  great  regard  to.     Id.  lib.  iv;  p.  323.     Tht  Greeks,  fufFer- 
ing  from  a  cold  north  wind,  facrifice  to  it ;  and  the  hiftorian  obferves,* 
that  it  immediately  abated*     Id.  p.  329.     Xenophon  confults  the  &- 
orifices  in  fecret,  before  he  would  form  any  refolution  '^ith  himfelf 
about  fettling  a  colony.     Lib.  v.  p.  359.     He  was  himfelf  a  vtr^ 
ikilful  augur.     Id.  p;  361.     Is  detemifined  by  the  vidims  to  refufc 
the  fole  command  of  the  arm]^  which  was  offered  to  hinf.     Lib.vi. 
p.  273.     Cleander,  the  Spartan,  though  Very  defirous  of  it,  refufes  it 
for  the  fame  reafon,  Id.  p.  392.     Xenophon  nl'eiitions  &n  old  dream, 
with  the  interpretation  given  him,  when  he  firfl  joined  Cyfus,  p.  373^ 
Mentions  alfo  the  place  of  Hercules's  defcent  into  h^ll  as  bielieving  it, 
,and  fays  the  marks  of  it  are  ftlll  remaining.     Id.  p.  375;     tlad  zU 
moft  ftarved  the  army,  rathef  than  lead  them  to  the  field  againft  the' 
aufpice^.     Id.  p.  jSi,  383.     His  friend,  Eudides,  the  augur,  \voul<f 
pot  believe  that  he  had  broiight  no  money  from  the  exj^edJtion,  till  he 
(Euclides)  facrificed,  and  then  he  faw  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Exta. 
Lib.  vii.  p.  425.     The  fame  philofophef,  propofing  a  projcfi  q( 
mines  for  the  increaife  of  the  Athenian  revenues,  advifeS  them  firft  to 
confult  the  oracle.     De  rat.  red.  p.  392.     That  all  this  devotion  was 
not  a  farce,  in  order  to  ferve  a  political  purpofe,  appears  both  from 
the  fafis  themfelves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  age,-  when  little  or 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  h}'pocrify«     Befides,  Xenophon,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  Memorabilia^  waft  a  kind  of  heretic  in  thofe  timcs^ ' 
which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.     It  is  for  the  fame  refifoh  I  main«^ 
tain,  that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,'  Sec.  being  j^fians  (St  Soaniansi 
were  Very  fincere  in  the  cteed  th^  profefied :  And  1  always  oppofe 
this  argument  to  fome  libert^'nes,  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  .^h^ 
impoflible  but  that  thefe  philofophers  muft  have  been  hypocrites. 

NOTE  [EiEE],  p.  461* 

BACCHUS,  a  divine  being,  is  rcprefented  hf  the  ITcatTicn  niy^' 
thology  as  the.  inventor  of  dancing  and  die  theatr^.     Flays 
vrere  anctentl]r  even  a  part  of  public  worfliip  on  the  mofi:  folemn  ocA 
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<a(ion8y  and  often  employed  in  times  of  peftilence,  to  appeafe  thr  of- 
fended deities.  But  they  hare  been  zealoufly  profcrlbed  by  the  godly 
rti  later  ages  $  and  the  playhoufe^  according  ta  a  learned  divinct  is 
the  porch  of  hell. 

.  But  in  order  to  fliow  more  evidently,  that  it  is  poifible  for  a  reli- 
gion to  reprefent  the  divinity  in  fUll  a  more  immoral  and  unaixuabk 
light  than  he  was  piiflured  hj  the  ancients,  we  (hall  cite  a  long  pa£- 
iage  from  an  author  of  tafle  and  imagination^  who  was  furdy  no  ene- 
my to  Chriflianity.  Jt  is  the  Chevalier  Ramfay,  a  writer,  who  had 
fo  laudable  an  inclination  to  be  orthodox,  that  his  reafon  never  found 
any  difficulty,  even  in  the  dodlrines  which  freethinkers  fcniple  the 
mod,  the  trinity,  incarnation,  and  fatisfadlion  :  His  humanity  alone, 
of  which  he  feems  to  have  had  a  great  fkocky  rebelled  againft  the  doc- 
trines of  eternal  reprobation  and  predeflination*  He  exprefles  himfdf 
thus  :  *  AVhat  ilrange  ideas,'  fays  he,  '  would  an  Indian  or  a  Chinefe 

*  philofophcr  have  of  our  holy  religion,  if  they  judged  by  the  fchemes 
'  given  of  it  by  our  modem  freethinkers,  and  pharifaical  dodora  of 

*  all  feds  ?     According  lo  the  odious  and  too  vuigar  fyftem  of  thefc 

*  incredulous  fcoffers  and  credulous  fcribblers^* ''  The  God  of  the  Jews 
is  a  mod  cruel,  unjuft,  partial,  and  fantaftical  being.  Hecreated|. 
about  6000  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman,^  and  placed  them  in  a 
fine  garden  of  Afia,  of  which  there  are  no  remains.  This  garden 
was  furniflied  with  all  forts  of  trees,  fountains,  and  flowera.  He 
allowed  them  the  ufe  of  all  the  fruits  of  this  beautiful  gardeoy.  ex- 
cept one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midft  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it 

**  a  fccret  virtue  of  preferving  them  in  continual  health  and  vigour 
'^  of  body  and  mind,  of  exalting  their  natural  powers,  and  making 
*«  them  wife.  The  devil  entered  into  the  body  of  a  ferpent^  and  fo- 
llcited  the  lirft.  woman  to  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit  }  (he  engaged 
her  hufoand  to  do  the  fame.  To.  puniih  this  flight  curiolity  and 
natural  dcfire  of  life  and  knowledge,  God  not  only  threw  our  fiift 
parents  out  of  paradife,  but  he  condemned  all  their  poflen'ty  to 
*<  temporal  mifery,  and  the  greated  part  of  them  to  eternal  pains, 
<'  though  the  fouls  of  thefe  innocent  children  have  no  more-  rdatioo 
^  to  that  of  Adam,  than  to  thofe  of  Nero  and  Mahomet;  £nce,  ac- 
V  'cording  to  the  fcholadic  drivellers,  febulids,  and  mythologifU,  all 
*<  fouls  are  created  pure,  and  infufed  immediately  into  mortal  bodies, 
<<  fo  foon  as  the  fcetus  is  formed.  To  accomplifh  the  barbarous,  par- 
</  tial  decree  of  predeftination  and  reprobation,  God  abandoned  all  na- 
^  tions  to  darkneft^  idolatry,  and  fuperftition,  without  any  laTiog 
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^  knowledge  or  bluUry  graces ;  ukilefs  i(  iwas  oire  particular  nation^ 
^*  whom  he  chofe  as  his  peculiar  people.  This  chorea  natioiv  w«9^ 
**  however^  the  moft  ftupid,  ungrateful,  rebellious  and  perfidious  of' all 
**  nationa.  After  God  bad  thus  kept  the  far  greater  part  of  all  t)>« 
"  human  fpecics^  during  near  4000  years>  in  a  reprobate  ftate,  he 
**  changed  all  of  a  fudden,  and  took  a  fancy  fur  other  nations  beiide 
**  the  Jews..  Then  he  fent  his  only  begotten  Sop  to  the  world,  under 
**  a  human  form,  to  appeafe  his  wrath,  fatisfy  his  vindidive  juflicc* 
**  and  die  for  the  pardon  of  (In.  Very  few  nations,  however,  h;:v« 
**  heard  of  this  gofpel;  and  all  the  reft,  though  left  in  invincible  ig« 
**  norance,  are  damned  without  exception,  or  any  pofllbility  of  remif- 
**  fion.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have  heard  of  it,  have  changed 
<<  only  fome  fpeculative  notions  about  God,  and  fome  externa]  forms 
<<  in  wor(hip  :  For,  in  other  refpeds,  the  bulk  6f  Chrifttans  have  con* 
**  tinned  a«  corrupt  as  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  morals  ;  yea,  fo 
^  much  the  more  perverfe  and  criminal,  that  their  lights  were  greater. 
<*  Unlefs  it  be  a  very  fmall  fele6^  number,  all  other  Chriftians,  like  the 
*'  Pagansp  will  be  for  ever  damned ;  the  g^at  lacrifice  offered  up  for 
^*  them  wUl  become  void  and  of  no  effedl ;  God  will  take  delight  for 
*^  ever  in  their  torments  and  blafphemies ;  and  though  he  can,  by  oae 
4<  Juttf  change  their  heartfl«  yet  they  will  remain  for  ever  unconverted  and 
^  unconvertible^becaufehe  will  be  for  ever  unappeafable  and  irreconcile- 
**  able.  It  istrue,  that  all  thismakes  God  odious,  a  hater  of  fouls,  rather 
^  than  a  lover  of  them  ;  a  cruel,  vindi6Uve  tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a 
**  wrathful  dsemon,  rather  than  an  all-powerful,  beneficent  Father  of 
<<  fpirits  :  Yet  all  this  is  a  myftery.  He  has  fccrct  rcafons  for  his 
^*  condu£i,  that  are  impenetrable ;  and  though  he  appears  unjuft  and 
**  barbarous,  yet  we  muft  believe  the  contrary,  becaufe  what  is  injuf- 
**  tice,  crime^  cruelty,  and  the  blackeil  malice  in  us,  is  in  him  juilice, 
^  mercy,  and  fovereign  goodnefs.*'  *  'Thus  the  incredulous  frec- 
'  thinkers,  the  Judaifing  Chriftians,  and  the  fatalifttc  dodors,  have 

*  disfigured  and  diHionoured  the  fublime  myfterics  of  our  holy  faith  ; 

*  thus  they  have  confounded  the  nature  of  good  and  evil ;  transformed 

*  the  moft  monftrous  pafHons  into  divine  attributes,  and  furpaffed  the 

*  Pagans  in  blafphemy,  by  afcribing  to  the  eternal  nature,  as  perfec- 

*  tions,  what  makes  the  moft  horrid  crimes  amongft  men.     Thcgrof- 
«  fer  t^agans  contented  themfcUcs  with  divinizing  luft,  inccft,  and  ad- 

*  uheiy ;    but  the    prcdcftlnarian   dolors    have   divinized  cruelty, 
<  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackcft  vices.'     See  the  Chcva- 
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lier  Ramfay'B  philofophical  principles  of  natliiFal  and  revealed  rdigxon, 
"Part  II.  p.  461. 

The  fame  author  afferts,  in  other  pfecea^^that  the  Armm/aa  and 
Moi'ml/i  fchcmcs  fcrve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter :  And  having 
thus  thrown  himfclf  out  of  all  received  fe6ls  cf  Chriftianitjy  he  is  ob- 
liged to  advance  a  fyftem  of  his  own,  which  is  a  kind  of  Origemfwy 
and  fuppofes  the  pre-cxiflence  of  the  fouls  both  of  men  and  bealUy 
and  tKe  eternal  fdvation  and  converfion  of  all  men,  beafts,  and  devils. 
But  this  notion,  being  quite  peculiar  to  himfdf,  we  need  not  treat  oU 
I  thought  the  opinioos  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious,  but  X 
jpret^d  not  to  warrant  the  juftnefs  of  them.  T  '        / 
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Thq  Numeral  Letters  refer  to  the  Volume,  aucl 
the  Figures  to  the  Page- 


ACADEMIC  phildfophy^  defence  of  it,  li.  57, 
— cflay  on  it,  if*  166. 

Alexander,  tbe  falfe  prophet's  wife  policy,  ii.  135. 

Allegiance,  foundation  of  this  duty,  ii.  258* 

Allegory,  a  form  of  polytheifm,  ii.  422. 

Ambiguity  in  moral  reafonings,  its  origin,  ii.  74. 

Amnefty  introduced  into  Greece  by  Thrafybulus,  i.  398« 

Amorous  paffion^  how  compounded,  ii.  2 1  o. 

Animals,  eifay  on  their  reafon,  ii.  120. 

Anthropomorphxfm,  inconveniences  of  it,  ii.  ^  1 8. 

Arbitrary  toxes,  pernicious,  i.  341. 

Ariflocracy  odious  in  ancient  Greece,  i.  404. 

Anftophanes's  impieties,  why  tolerated,  ii.  417. 

Ariftotle's  lift  of  the  virtues,  11.372. 

Arts,  the  nature  and  confequences  of  their  refinement  examined,  i. 

266. 
Arts  and  fctences,  their  rife  and  progrefs,  i.  1 1 1  • 
AfTociation  of  ideas,  effay  on  it,  ii.  36. 

■  of  impreflions  and  ideas,  ii.  192. 

Atheifm  not  more  hoftile  than  reh'gioR,  to  focial  order,  it.  151. 

Athenian  law,  a  fingular  one  explained,  ii.  261. 

Athenians,  money  amafTed  by  them,  i.  321. 

Athens,  number  of  its  citizens,  i.  416. 

Attalus,  criminal  expreifion  of  his  gratitude,  i.  389. 

Attributes  of  the  Deity,  their  charaftcr,  iL  54  3. 

Avarice,  why  blamed,  ii.  290. 

B 

BALANCE  of  power,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  i.  330. 
■  of  trade,  dependent  upon  iaduflry  and  ingenuity,  i.  307  ^ 
■  of  power,  effay  on  it,  i.  330. 

2^  R  4  Banifhmemt 
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J^anifbment  of  Protagoras,  an  almoft  fingular  inflaace  of  pecTecution 

among  the  ancicQts,  ii,  148. 
Banifhments  from  the  Grecian  republics^  i.  5I7« 
Bank-credits  of  Edinburgh,  1.  318.       ' 
Bankruptcy,  national,  the  beft  teroiination  of  the  career  of  public 

debt,  i.  360. 
barbarous  nations  prone  to  fancy  imaginary  miradet,  iu  S344 
i3attks  of  antiquity,  bloody,  i.  396. 
Beauty,  gitcs  di^light  to  the  behqlder,  ii.  196, 
Belief  defined,  ii,  63. 
Benevolence,  inquiry  into  its  nature,  ii.  229. 

*  »  •  - 

Berkley,  an  involuntary  teacher  of  fceptici&pi  ii.  6io. 

Berne,  canton  of,  their  riches,  i.  322. 

JBigotry,  the  offspring  of  philofophy,  ii.  149. 

Bodily  flrength,  praifed  by  the  andents  as  a  virtue,  ii.  297.       g     1 

^riti(h  conilituiion,  how  it  may  be  made  a  perfed  limited  monaiUs^ 

1.        502. 

Britlfli  government,  dlftribution  of  power  in  it»  i*  5^ 

Britons  anxious  to  maintain  the, balance  of  power  in  Europe,  L  35$« 

CA?.TE.L,  only  one  in  ancient  hiftory^  i.  397. 
Caflius's  chani^er  not  enviable,  ii.  302* 
Cato,  the  elder,  aociiftomed  to  fell  hia  fuperannuated  flftves,  u  37^. 
Celiac,  the  rooms  of  the  Roman  (laves  fo  named,  L  384. 
Cenfus  of  Athens,  i.  418. 
Chance,  its  nature  explained,  ii.  71. 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  judgment  of  his  heroifin,  ii.  310. 
Chaftity,  origin  of  this  duty,  ii.  259.  ♦ 

China,  Amazingly  populous,  i.  389. 

drains  Europe  of  the  precious  metals,  i,  311. 

Cbinefe  defpotlfmj  hqw  modierated,  i.  507. 

'1  beat  their  idols,  ii.  41 6.   ' 

Cicero,  arghment  of  h^s,  againft  the  Epicureans,  ii.  233 f 

Cicero's  judgment  of  Pompey,  ii.  371. 

Circle,  its  qualities  explained  by  Euclid,  ii.  248* 

Civil  laws,  alone,  mark  the  terms  of  prefcriptidn,  ii.  251. 

CIcanlinefs,  a  virtue,  ii.  319. 

Clergymen  neceffarily  hypoctiticaT,  L  509. 

Cobwebs  of  Rome,  weight  of  them,  i.  410. 

Commerce,  ftate  of  it  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  407. 

Commercey 
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Comt^erctf  eiTay  ofr  It,  i*  250. 

Common  wealthy  idea  of  a  perfe£l  one,  L  48.7. 

Compa^on,  in  what  cafe  it  chiefly  arifes,  ii.  2o8. 

Conftantinc's  mode  of  taxation  ruino|U  to  the  Roman  empire^  t.  349^ 

Contention,  human,  the  foundation  of  juftice,  ii.  361. 

Corn,  exportation  of,  prohibited  in  France,  i,  307. 

— ^--  the  diftribution  of  it  hnrtful  to  the  population  of  Rome  ao4 

Italy,  i.  438. 
Corruption  of  Theifm,  worfe  than  Polytheifm,  ii.  440^ 
Courage,  its  utility,  ii.  305. 
Credit,  public,  effay  on  it,  L  344. 

.Ctefiphon  tried  for  procuring  a  croi^  to  DemofUicnes,  i.  362 » 
Cyrus,  a  deciiion  of  his,  ii.  360. 

D 
-^■^ECENCY,  a  quality  agreeable  to  others,  ii.  319. 
Wj^'    Deity,  feemingly  the  author  of  moral  evil,  ii.  up* 
Peitles,  not  originally  confidered  as  formers  of  the  world,  ii.  414, 
Delicacy  of  tafte  and  paffion^  e&y  on  it,  i«  1 7. 
Delphi,  oracle  of,  ii.  438. 

Democracy,  a  lingular  law  neceffary  to  its  fupport  ii^  Athens,  !•  364, 
Demofthenes's  generodty  to  Efchincs,  ii.  268,  S 

Dialogues  concerning  natural  religion,  ii*  472,  ' 

Dignity  of  human  nature,  eifay  on  it,  i.  82* 
Diogenes,  a  celebrated  model  of  extravagant  philofophy^  ii.  397, 
Dione's  obfervation  to  Venus  on  her  being  wounded,  ii.  416. 
Dionyfius,  the  number  of  his  Handing  anny  exaggerated,  i.  4i4« 
Difcretion,  an  ufeful  virtue,  ii.  287. 
Divine  nature,  impious  conceptions  of  it,  ii.  458. 
Dogmatifm,  unphilofophical,  ii.  332. 
.  Drinking,  a  Greek  proverb  concerning  it,  ii.  262. 
Dutch,  their  trade  liable  to  be  injarcd  .by  the  commercial  profperity 

of  their  neighbours,  i.  329. 
Duties,  of  two  kinds,  i.  457* 

E 

EFFECTS  meafure  the  power  of  their  caufe,  ii.  152. 
Egypt  exports  black  (laves,  and  imports  white,  i.  388* 
Egyptians'  abhorrence  of  bacon,  iL  252. 
Egyptians,  their  refpeft  for  their  ridiculous  deities,  ii.  449* 
EleAions,  how  managed,  i.  433. 
Elizabeth^  Queen,  fuppofition  concerning  her|  iL  145. 

Eloquence^ 
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Hloquence,  comparifon  of  ancient  with  modem  do^uencc,  u  ^« 
^— mod  fuccefeful,  when  it  addrefies  the  grofler  paffions,  ii. 

133- 

Elyfian  fields,  poetical  ideas  of  them^  ii.  309. 

Epiftctus's  chearful  poverty,  ii.  308. 

Epicurean,  efTaj  in  the  chara6ler  of  bne,  L  138* 

Eplcurus's  inquiry  concerning  Chaos,  ii.  420. 

Ergaftula  for  flavcs,  common  through  ancient  Itaty,  i.  376* 

EfTay  in  the  chara£ler  of  a  Sceptic,  i.  1 6o. 

—  on  polygamy  and  divorce,  i.  i8i. 

Europe,  its  climate  now  milder  than  anciently,  ;.  431. 

Evil,  why  objc£ls  are  (aid  to  be  fo,  ii.  184. 

Evils  of  national  debt,  i.  35 1 . 

Expence,  comparative,  of  the  Roman  and  the  Britiih  armies,  i.-^ij. 
I  Experience,  the  fource  of  all  our  knowledge  of  cauTe  and  effed,  ii.  44* 

!  F 

FANATICS  who  fuppofe  dominion  founded  on  grace,  !!•  247. 
Fear,  its  origin  in  the  mind,  ii,  185. 

Figs,  exportation  of,  from  Attica,  prohibited  by  law,  i.  307. 

JHnal  caufe  of  the  cudomary  indudion  of  power  from  change,  ii.  59. 

Flux  and  reflux  of  polytheifm  and  theifm,  ii.  434* 

Foundling  hofpitals,  uhfavourable  to  population,  i.  39<x 

Fourli,  defcription  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  ii.  ^77. 

France,  when  vines  were  tranfplanted  into  it,  ii.  529. 

French  poet,  the  predileftion  of  one  for  Ovtd  and  Horace^  at  differ- 
ent ages,  ii.  274. 

Frugality,  an  important  virtue,  ii*  289. 

Funds,  public,  ufcftil  to  commerce,  i.  348. 

Future  retribution,  more  equal  than  that  in  the  prefent  life,  nott« 
be  expefted,  ii.  157.  I 

G  • 

» 

GALLANTRY,  the  confcqucnce  of  a  free  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes,  ii.  394. 
Gauls,  number  of^  flajn  hy  Julius  Caefar,  i.  413. 
Gee,  Mr,  his  writings  alarmed  the  nation,  i.  308. 
Gttes,  believers  in  the  foul's  immortality,  Ii.  433. 
God  reprefented  by  fome  philofophers,  as  a£ling  immediately  on  the 
mind  in  all  thofe  cafes  in  which  our  ideas  feem  to  be  derived  from 
matter,  ii.  86. 
Golden  age  defcribed^  ii.  a4?;« 

Government, 
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GoTerniaeiity  firft  principles  of  it,  i.  39. 

■  ■     ^—  Its  origin,  i.  44, 

Greatnefs  of  mind,  expreflions  of  it,  ii.  304. 
Greeks,  attentive  to  the  balance  of  power,  i.  331. 

■  '*  their  free  governments  opprcflive.and  unfettled,  i*  401* 
Guicciardin  and  Thucydides,  what  is  moft  intereiling  in  their  rcfpec* 

live  hiftories,  ii.  275.  • 

Guicciardin'd  charadler  of  Alexander  the  Tliird,  ii*  373* 

■■■  remark  on  the  wars  of  Italy,  ii.  a  1 2. 

H 

HABIT,  the  principle  in  our  nature,  by  which  we  refer  effeds 
to  their  caufes,  ii.  58. 
Harangue  in  the  name  of  Epicurus,  ii.  151. 
Harry  VI L,  trtafure  hoarded  by  him,  i.  320. 
Harry  the  Fourth  of  France's  amours,  ii.  310. 
Helotes,  |j^e  only  (laves  in  Greece  who  continued  their  race,  i.  384. 
Hero-worlhip,  aibrm  of  Polytheifm,  ii*  422* 
Hezekiah's  treafure,  i.  345. 

Hobbes,  the  ftate  of  nature  not  firft  ftarted  by  hxm,  ii,  6i^* 
Homer's  theology  corrupting,  ii.  46  u 
Horace,  a  beautiful  quotation  from  him,  ii.  [89* 
Human  mind  compared  to  a  (Iringed  mulical  inftrument,  ii.  187. 
Humanity,  the  ultimate  prindple  of  virtue,  ii,  327. 
Hutchinfon,  Mr,  his  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt^ 

i.  356. 
^uygens  has  demonftrated  the  moft  advantageous  form  of  a  Qup^ 

i.  488. 
Hyperides  tried  for  procuring  liberty  to  the  Athenian  flaves,  i.  365* 

J 

JACOBINS  unhappy  in  their  dodrine,  ii.  430. 
Ichtbyophagi  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  ii.  419. 
Ideas,  their  origin^  ii.  30. 
Jealoufy  of  trade,  eflay  on  it,  i.  325* 

how  fiir  reafonable,  i.  325. 

Jealoufy  of  France,  an  inftance  in  which  it  is  unferviceable  to  Britain^    ' 

»•  313- 
Impreffions  diftinguiflied  from  ideas,  iL  31. 

Inceft,  whence  its  turpitude,  ii.  26u 

Independence  of  Parliament,  its  foundation  and  efiefts  examined^ 

i.49* 

'     '  ♦  Induftry 
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Induflry  of  a  nation  ufeful  to  its  ncighbQurSy  i.  527f 

loduflry,  an  ufeful  virtoe,  iu  289.  - 

Inquiry  into  the  i^rinciples  of  morals,  ii.  222. 

InAances  of  equality  among  the  Greeks,  1.  392. 

lniUn£b,  the  guiding  principles  alike  of  men  and  of  bratcSy  ii^  123* 

Intereft  of  money  lent,  eflay  on  it,  u  293. 

Interefly  rate  of  it  at  Athens,  i,  406* 

Intolerance  of  religions,  ii.  438. 

Iphrcrates's  defence  o(  his  honefty,  ii*  3 1 7* 

Ireland,  Spencer^s  account  of  it,  ii.  307. 

Irregularity  in  the  courfe  of  events  explained,  ii.  lai, 

Juilice,  its  nature  examined,  ii.  236. 

r—  diflinguifhed  from  fuperftition  by  its  utility,  ii^  953* 

K 

KINGLY  power,  its  origin,  i«  445. 
King  of  Britain  above  the  laws,  i.  467. 
]^nowledge  of  caufc  and  effed^  inquiry  into  its  origin,  iL  40. 

L 

LACEDEMONIANS, why  they  prayed  in  the  morning,  ii.  417, 
Land,  whether  all  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  upon  it,  L  34^. 
Laws,   Roman,  produdive  of  raailacres,  i.  40^ 
Laws  of  property  numerous,  yet  imperfed,  i.  460* 
!■'■         of  nature  viobted  by  nurades,  ii.  129. 
1  of  nations,  their  origin,  ii.  258. 

Leibnitz  denies  the  exiftence  of  evil,  ii.  553. 
Levellers,  their  origin  in  England,  ii.  247. 
Liberty  and  necellity,  eflay  on  them,  ii.  94. 
Liberty  of  the  prefs,  eflay  on  it,  i«  2i« 
Liberty,  civil,  eflay  on  it,  i.  89. 
Life,  polite  letters  pidures  of  it,  ii.  22. 
Livy's  chara6ler  of  Hannibal,  ii.  373. 
Locke,  likely  to  be  forgotten  before  Addifon,  ii.  20« 
Locke's  diviiion  of  arguments,  ii.  70. 
Love  defined,  it.  191. 
Love,  court  of,  in  Provence,  iL  263. 
Lncian's  account  of  Alexander,  the  falfe  prophet,  iL  135. 
Lucretius,  an  Epicurean,  ii.  424. 

_  when  he  brought  cherry-trees  into  Europe,  ii.  S^S* 

Lyfias,   an  inflancc  from  his  orations,   of  the  rcferrc  of  Gredas 
v^omen,  ii«  393. 

Ma. 
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MAGIANS,  theur  account  of  the  original  intelligence^  !i.  43  J* 
Malice  incompatible  witk  humanity»  ii.  279. 
Manicheans,  confequence  of  their  principles,  ii.  279. 
Manufaftures,  a  variety  of  thcfe  more  advantageous  to  a  fUte  than 

any  one  very  great  manufad^ure,  !•  328. 
Marriages  not  encouraged  among  the  ilaves  of  antiquity,  i.  385. 
MarfeiUes,  its  ancient  commercial  ^eatnefs,  i*  523. 
Marflial  Vauban's  judgement  of  prohibiting  duties,  i.  3 14. 
Maflacres  in  ancient  Greece,  i.  400. 
— —  in  the  Grecian  republics,  !•  517- 
MaWice  of  Orange's  imf^ed  praife  of  his  own    military  talent^ 

ii,3i7. 
Medium,  efteemed  by  the  Peripatetics  the  perfe£l;ion  of  virtue,  ii.  285* 
Menoory  more  valued  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times,  ii.  293* 
Menander,  a  (aying  of  his,  L  509. 
Metaphyfics,  reafons  for  fiudying  them,  ii.  22* 
Miracles,  efiay  on  them,  ii.  124. 

Miracks  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  ii.  607. 
Money,  eflay  on  its  ufe  in  conunerce,  i.  279. 
Money,  e£Pe^s  of  its  fudden  augmentation  or  diminution,  i.  310* 
Moors  and  Capuchins,  their  mutual  admiration,  ii.  447. 
Morals,  inquiry  into  their  principles,  ii.  222. 
Moral  neceffity,  cafes  in  which  it  is  counted  as  powerful  as  phyiicaly 

iu  106. 
Moral  fentiment  confidered,  ii.  339. 
Mortgaging  and  hoarding  compared,  i.  346. 

N 

NAMES  of  Athenian  flaves,  i.  381. 
National  charad^ers,  eilay  on  them,  i.  198. 
Navigation,  inflance  of  its  imperfedion  among  the  Athenians,  i»  407^ 
Neceflary  conne£lion,  its  nature  invefttgated,  ii.  77. 
Neceffity,  effay  on  liberty  and  neceffity^  ii.  94* 
■         —  the  fupreme  Deity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^ 

ii.  421. 
Negroes,  fufpedted  to  be  natunJly  inferior  to  the  whites,  i«  512. 
Novelty,  whence  its  power  over  the  mind,  ii.  220. 
Numbers,  in  ancient  hiftory,  of  uncertain  fidelity,  i.  410. 
Numbers  of  men  incrcafe  not  by  propagattion  io  populous  and  opulent 

citi«s>  i.  379. 

Obe< 
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o 

OBEDIENCE,  paffivc,  effay  on  it,  i.  464* 
Objeds  of  human  rcafon,  general  diviflon  of  them,  iu  jS, 
Oceana  of  Harrington,  its  chief  defedls,  i.  489. 
Oracles,  charadler  of  Plutarch's  account  of  their  filence,  i.  $2^^ 
Orators,  Athenian,  liable  to  trial  on  account  of  laws  pafied  on  their 

motion,  i.  362. 
Origin  of  our  ideas  of  caufe  and  eSedl,  inexplicable,  ii«  53. 
— —  of  family  pride,  ii.  1 99. 
■  of  Polytheifm,  ii.  406, 

Original  contra^,  eiTay  on  it,  i.  442. 
I  —  its  import^  i.  445. 

P 

PAINTERS  lefs  fond  of  imitating  the  melancholy  paflions»  i.  512. 
Paper-money,  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  i.  315. 
Parties,  effay  on  them,  i.  6o. 
Parties  of  Great  Britain,  i,  68* 
Paflions,  a  differtation  on  them,  ii.  1 84. 
Pathetic  and  fublime  of  fentiment,  their  power  to  exalt  the  naan  pof- 

fefled  of  them,  ii.  3 1 2. 
Pentateuch,  the  miracles  it  relates  incredible,  ii.  146. 
Pericles,  faying  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  ii.  230. 
Perfecution  and  toleration,  religions  compared  with  refpe^'to  them, 

11.  436. 
Perfians,  careful  to  prcferve  a  balance  of  power  among  the  Greeks, 

i.  332. 
Perfian  nobility,  i.  505. 

Perfonal  merit,  in  what  it  confiils,  ii.  321. 

Philip  dcfcribed  by  Demoflhenes,  ii.  306. 

Philofophy,  its  different  fpccies,  ii.  17. 

Platoniils,  the  moft  religious  Pagans,  ii.  509. 

»-  effay  in  the  chara^cr  of  one,  i.  156, 

Plutarch's  account  of  the  population  of  Greece  examined,  L  44c. 

— — enlarged  views  of  virtue  and  vice,  ii.  372. 

Politenefs,  a  virtue,  ii.  313. 

Politics  reducible  to  a  fcleiice,  i.  25. 

Polybius's  account  of  the  origin  of  virtue,  ii.  267, 

■        ccnfure  of  Timaeus,  ii.  374. 

Polytheifin  the  primary  religion  of  n^n,  ii*  401. 

«■'         ■!■■■■  fociable^  ii.  439. 

Pompcy, 
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Pompefy  fincerity  of  his  devotion,  ii*  451. 

Pontusy  corn  exported  from  it,  u  sig^ 

Poor  happier  at  ancient  Athena  than  the  rich,  i.  400* 

Populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  i.  ^70. 

Porters,  chained  flaves  emplojred  as  fuch  in  old  Rome,  i*  377*^ 

Power  examined,  ii*  8i. 

Pox,  fmall  and  venereal,  deftroy  great  numbers  of  mankind,  i«  372-* 

Prefcription,  term  of,  in  ancient  Italy,  i.  396. 

Preffing  of  feamen  vindicated,  i«  368. 

Pride  defined,  ii«  191, 

Principles  of  connexion  among  ideas,  ii?  37. 

Probability,  eflay  on  it,  ii.  70* 

Problematical  queftions  concerning  the  laws  of  kingly  fucceifion, 

i.  460. 
Profits  of  trade  at  Athens,  i;  406* 
Proofs  that  men's  principles  of  virtue  change  with  time  and  place, 

ii.  382. 

Property,  the  relation  which  has  the  gpreateft  influence  on  our  paflions» 

ii.  201. 
Proteilant  fucceflion,  eflay  on  it,  i.  477. 

Providence  denied  by  Epicurus,  ii*  157* 

Ptolemies,  their  treafure,  i.  322, 

QUALITIES  ufeful  to  ourfelvcs  confidercd;  iu  284* 
— ; — — —  agreeable  to  ourfelves  confidered,  ii.  301. 
^^— — — —  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  ii.  313. 
Quantity  and  number,  the  only  proper  objeds  of  abftraft  fcience, 

ii.  181. 
Quint  us  Curtius's  account  of  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  i«  522. 
■    ■  — —  inftances  in  which  his  veracity  is  fufpicious,  ii.  99. 

R 

RACINE,  the  narrator  of  a  miracle,  ii.  609. 
Real  origin  of  governments,  i.  447. 
Reafon  of  animak,  eflay  on  it,  iL  1 20. 

—  confounded  by  the  infinite  .di^i^bility  of  matter,  iu  174. 
the  foundation  of  morals,  ii.  224. 

the  mondity  of  afUons  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  it  alone, 
ii.  348. 
Reafon  and  abfurdity  of  religions  confidered,  ii.  443. 
diftinguiflied  from  expericBce,  ii.  6oo« 
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Reafonings  concerning  mattcri  of  fafk,  their  foundadod,  iL  3ft 

Reafons  of  ftate,  their  authon^  over  jafiice»  ii.  259. 

Recolledlon  jointer  than  xnmiediate  feo&tion,  it*  50* 

Related  ideasy  imprefGons^  andemotioiMy  excite' tbe  pfffjangy  iL  iff$0 

Religion^  natural  hiftory  of  it,  ii.  400. , 

——9  its  influence  on  courage,  ii.  440* 

Rent  of  a  houfe  at  Athens,  i.  406. 

Republic  of  Plato,  not  to  he  realized,  i.  489* 

Refiftance  to  governments,  lawful  in  extraordinaiycafet,  i.  465^ 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  a  miracle  related  from  him,  iL  139. 

Revolution  in  1688,  its  nature*  i*  449* 

■  —  wifdom  of  it,  i.  480. 

Riches,  why  they  command  refpe6^,  ii.  298. 
Roman-Catholic  ceremonies  defended,  ii.  65. 
Ronoan  eomitta,  u  366. 
■    ■        civil  wars,  bloody,  i.  402. 
Rome,  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  calculated,  t«  424.^ 
^^^,^  its  extent,  i.  521. 

6 

SCEPTICAL  folution  of  fceptieal  doubts,  ii^  54. 
Sccpticifm,  a  neceflary  preparative  to  the  ftudy  of  |)lulo(bpby,  iL 
167. 
Scepticifm,  Polytheifm,  and  Theifm,  all  alike  prdbabk,  ii.  531. 
Sceptics,  their  dodrine  and  pra^ice  at  variance,  iL  485*- 
Sciences  which  inveftigate  rehtions,  enumerated,  ii.  58. 
Sdf-love  confidercd  as  a  principle  of  a^on,  ii.  350. 
Seneca's  picture  of  diforderly  luxury,  L  377. 
Sentiment,  the  foundation  of  morals,  ii.  225. 
Serviua  TuUus's  laws  reafonable,  i.  404. 

Simplicity  and  refinteent,  efiay  on  thefe  qualities  in-  wntii^  i*  I92» 
Slavery,  dome&ic,  hurtful  to^the  manners,  u  375. 
Society,  political,  its  nature  examined,  ii.  257. 
Socrates's  reafon  for  refiifing  to  efcape  fron  prifon,  i.  4644     ■ 
Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club,  ii.  383. 

■  accufcd  of  impiety  for  rrjeding  abfurdtties,  ii.-456. 
Sovereigns,  in  what  fenfe  they  are  God's  vicegerents,  L  443*'   *' 
State,  number  of  ita  creditors^  ir  5 1 2.      '  ^ 
States,  {mail,  mofi  &vourable  to  populatioa,  i*  391* 

Stilpo,  caufe  of  his  bani(hment,  IL  425. 

Stoic,  eiiay  in  his  chancer,  L  146*  •     •         «  ' 
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Stoical  maxims,  fome  reafooable  ones,  1.  508* 

Stoics,  pitiful  in  their  religious  fentiments,  ii.  455. 

Strangers  all  efteemed  enemies  by  the  ancient  Romans,  i.  512. 

Strength  of  mind  ufeful,  ii*  291. 

Superftition^  they  whofe  courfe  of  life  is  uncertain,  moft  liabk  to  it* 

ii.  4x2. 
Superilition  and  enthufiafm,  effay  on  them,  i.  76. 
Swift,  Dr,  Iri(h  reafoning  of  his,  u  309. 
Swine,  numerous  in  Italy,  i.  427. 
Sympathy  ftrongly  affects  all  our  opinions,  ii.  202. 

T 

TACITUS,  the  power  of  his  defcriptions,  ii.  275. 
Tacitus  and  Pdybius,    mutual  refemblancc  of  the  men  de« 
fcribed  by  them»  it.  98. 
Taniftryy  anciently  prevalent  in  Gaul,  i.  436. 
TaftC)  itB  ftandard  inveftigated^  i.  224. 
Taxesy  eflay  on.  them,  i.  339. 
Tendency  of  the  jealoufy  oF  trade,  i.  329* 
Tenns,  correlatiTe,  an  inference  firomthe  ufeof  them,  !•  Jl^t 
Tlicifm,  its  procei&on  from  Polytheifm,  ii.  426, 
Theifts  denying  a  particular  providence,  ii«  427, 
Theory  of  hope,  and  fear,  ii.  185. ' 

Thucydides's  account  of  the  civil  diflenfions  in  Greece*  i.  399^ 
Ti]lotfon,.Dr,,hi8  argument  againft  the  real  prefencC}  ii.  124, 
Timon,  a  faying  of  his,  ii.  279. 
Torture^  anciently  inflided  on  (laves,  i.  377. 
Toryifm,  reafon  of  its  principles,  i.  47  u  ' 
Towns,  caufes  which  check  the  enormoua  increafe  6f  their  pc^mlatiany 

1.429. 
Trade,  balance  of,  i.  307. 
Trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal^  reafon  why  all  other  nations  giCio 

by  It,  1.31 1* 
Trading  cities  of  antiquity,. i.  340* 
Tragedy,  eflay  on  it,'  i*  214. 

Tranquillity,  an  ufeful,  and  therefore  a  virtuoai  quality^  Ii.  307* 
Tir^ellerBy.why  layifli  of  their  praife  to  the  Chinefe  and  Perfiai^ 

u.  213. 
Turenne,  M.^  excellence  afcribed  to  him  by  St  Evremond^  u*  tS9k 
Turkifh  Emperor  may  not  impofe  a  new  taS|  it  343* 
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^4^  IN    D    E    S. 

Twirts  frequently  born  in  Egypt  and  Attica,  i.  J14. 
T7nuimcicie»  why  it  k  now  coniidcred  as  criminaly  ii.  234. 

U 

UNIFORMITY  in  human  anions,  a  ground  of  inference,  ii.  icj. 
Union  of  Scotland  with  England,  one  of  its  elTeCisi  u  JI2. 
Union  of  foul  with  hodjt  myfterious,  ii.  79. 
Univerfei  caufes  of  it«  mifery  and  ills,  ii.  .$6S» 
Ufury  not  djredly  permitted  in  Prance,  L  316. 
Utility^  general^  the  fundamental  principle  of  governments,  i.  4jS. 
of  Pyrrhoai(m)  ii.  1 78. 

the  reafon  i^hy  we  praife  benevolence,  ii.  232. 
'■  why  it  plea&s,  ii..  264. 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  imaginary,  i.  489. 
Vsrro^s  caution  in  his  account  of  religion,  ii.  450* 
Verbal  difputes,  it.  365* 
Vice  compatible  with  fuperftition,  iL  466. 
Viigtn^  ftate  of  mind  m  which  (he  goes  to  bed  on  her  bridal  Dlght» 

11.  18^ 
VU  inertia  exphin^i  ii.  6ot» 
Vitdlitts,  pidure  of  bim  by  Tacitus,  ii.  304* 
Vulgar  lying,  origin  of  it,  ii.  197* 
Vu]g^i^>ariUtioa»it$faurtlul  ohara^kf  accounted  for,  ii.  587. 

•  V-'       "^ 

WARS,  continual  among  the  free  ftateft  of  antiquity,  i.  394. 
Wealth  of  the  Athenians  inconfidtrabl^,  i.  41 7. 
Wfatgg3m»  reafim  of  it»  principles,  i.  469. 
Wit,  agveeidUk  by  tis  utility,  iu  3 14* 
Witncffet,  their  evidence  founded  on  experience,  ii.  x%j. 
Wonders,  xbt  lofc  of  them  natural  to  man»  ii.  ijs* 

X;    X 
ERXES*  waof  numercrai,  i.  41ft. 

y 

YORKSHIRE,  price  of  yroviilona  ia  it,  idativdy  to  th<  Londot 
.  pvicc,  i«S49!* 

Z 

ZOROASTER,  enitmci^don  oF  a£b  to  which  hil  xd%{o9  «Icrib» 
meril^ii*a|4. 


